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Canterbury 

Roberta  Cope 

Canterbury,  you  are  old, 

And  your  chimes  for  years  untold 

Have  knelled  the  shades  of  parting  day; 

On  your  threshold  dust  holds  sway, 

And  your  stones  are  growing  cold. 

In  your  dreams  there  come  a  few. 
Roughly  clad,  to  worship  you. 
Flocking  to  your  sacred  shrine. 
Searching,  seeking,  comes  the  line. 
Flecked  with  dust  and  washed  with  dew. 

Canterbury,  shadows  fall 
On  your  massive,  far-flung  wall, 
And  the  sun  upon  the  leaves 
Flecks  the  cobblestones,  and  weaves 
Ghostly  patterns  through  your  hall. 

Canterbury,  you  are  old! 

Sacred  years  of  dust  enfold 

Round  about  you  a  rich  cloak. 

Only  pierced  by  simple  folk. 

And  your  dull,  sweet  chimes  have  tolled,- 

ToUed  .  .  .  ! 
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Spite  Fence 

Katharine  Means 

THEY  stand  side  by  side,  the  two  houses,  on  a  quiet  street  in 
Philadelphia,  each  one  offering  to  the  other  a  curious  sort  of 
contradiction.  The  one,  older  of  the  two,  was  constructed 
in  what  is  popularly  accepted  as  the  characteristic  style  of  Southern 
homes  in  the  time  of  plantations.  It  gives  outward  evidence  of 
having  been  at  one  time  a  fine  mansion,  though  now,  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair. 
The  original  owners,  the  Robert  Wentsvorths,  had  it  built  after  the 
manner  of  their  home  in  the  South;  they  held  themselves  apart 
from  the  societ)'  of  this  northern  city,  making  associations  only  when 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  business  affairs.  Tlieir  only  son,  Robert 
Wentworth,  Jr.,  received  his  education  in  the  South;  when  it  was 
completed,  he  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  home  a  lovely  young 
wiie.  They  followed  the  example  of  their  seniors;  neither  time 
nor  the  imminence  of  poverty  changed  their  attitude.  Their  home 
seemed  to  take  on  this  aloof  quality,  but  the  staunch  front  presented 
by  the  massive  white  columns  could  not  hide  signs  of  deterioration 
in  the  faded  red  brick,  sagging  green  shutters,  and  carelessly 
rambling  garden. 

The  house  is  on  a  slight  elevation,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  street.  The  sweep  of  the  land  to  the  east  is  rudely  broken 
by  the  second  house,  occupying  tlie  site  of  a  former  garden,  which 
the  young  Wentwortlis  had  been  forced  to  sell  soon  after  tliey  took 
possession  of  the  property'.  Unfortimately,  the  buyers  were  a  couple 
who,  being  tlie  John  Patrick  Woods  of  Boston,  felt  guilty  and  not  a 
little  traitorous  at  moving  so  far  south;  and,  being  very  young,  they 
refrained,  with  typical  conservatism  and  some  idea  of  loyalty,  from 
mingling  ^vith  their  neighbors.  Accordingly,  their  home  was 
essentially  Bostonian,  a  quiet  brownstone  structure,  built,  quite  con- 
tradictorily, in  the  height  of  the  "gay  nineties"  style.  Precise  and 
immaculate  in  every  detail,  both  house  and  grounds  reflected 
prosperity. 

The  contrast  presented  by  two  so  definitely  sectional  t>"pes  of 
construction  on  this  "middle  groimd,"  as  it  were,  was  amusing  and 
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even  ridiculous.  It  was  natural  that  the  Southerners  should  resent 
the  presence  of  the  later  arrivals  with  their  apparent  smugness,  just 
as  it  was  natural  that  the  Northerners  should  be  annoyed  by  the 
unkempt  appearance  of  the  adjoining  property;  these  differences 
served  only  to  increase  the  reticence  of  both  factions.  For  several 
years  they  lived  in  this  proximity  with  no  more  of  an  attempt  at 
friendliness  than  the  conventional  exchange  of  calling  cards. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Wentworths  were  blessed  with  a  son, 
and  the  Woods,  with  a  daughter  (one  wonders  whether  John  Patrick 
would  not  have  been  more  pleased  with  a  son  to  rival  the  Wentworth 
heir,  though  I  never  heard  him  express  himself  on  the  subject!). 
Mrs.  Wood  died  in  childbirth,  but  the  little  Ann,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  supervision  of  a  competent  New  England  housekeeper, 
grew  to  be  a  lively,  irrepressible  youngster,  and  called  her  father 
"J.  P.,"  a  scandalous  proceeding  for  a  young  daughter  in  1913. 
Since  her  father  rarely  interfered  in  her  routine  life,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  paid  her  any  attention  at  all,  she  played  with  Robert  Went- 
worth III.  They  used  to  wander  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
houses,  playing  Bandit  and  Indian  and  other  games  of  adventure 
known  to  all  children;  although  they  had  heard  nothing  of  any  sort 
of  enmity  between  their  respective  families,  they  sensed  some  in- 
tangible barrier,  and  neither  ever  entered  the  home  of  the  other. 
Ann  says  she  always  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  she  should  never 
be  invited  to  tea  at  Robbie's,  for  he  told  stories  of  delicious  little 
cakes  with  colored  icing,  and  at  the  Wood  household  the  serving 
of  plain  buttered  toast  had  become  a  ritual! 

One  day  Robbie  met  Ann  at  the  back  door  and  told  her  with 
importance  that  his  father  had  died,  and  his  mother  was  going  to 
send  him  to  live  with  her  father,  'way  down  in  Virginia,  to  get  a 
gentleman's  education.  Ann  cried.  She  cried  hard  and  long  and 
refused  to  be  comforted.  She  told  Robbie  that  she  was  crying  for 
his  father  and  he  ought  to  cry  too;  but  he,  with  a  discernment  far 
beyond  his  years,  promised  that  he  would  come  back  some  day,  and 
they  would  be  married — if  he  still  liked  her. 

Soon  after  this,  Ann's  father  realized  that  she  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  school,  but,  rather  than  send  her  to  a  public  school,  he 
engaged  a  tutor.  It  was  while  acting  in  this  capacity  that  I  first 
came  to  know  Ann.      Her  mind  was  eager  for  learning,   and   in 
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addition  to  her  lessons  she  began  to  spend  long  hours  reading  the 
musty  volumes  in  her  father's  library.  She  became  an  incurable 
romanticist,  forever  imagining  herself  in  the  place  of  some  his- 
torical or  fictional  character.  Her  favorite  form  of  entertainment 
was  to  call  herself  "Ann  Boleyn,"  and  haughtily  dismiss  Queen 
Katharine  as  she  led  away  tlie  enamored  Henry  VHI.  I  am  not 
sure  that  in  her  mind  she  did  not  substitute  "Robert  HI"  for  "Henry 
VHI."  Tlie  thought  of  her  one  and  only  playmate  was  with  her 
continually,  although  she  had  not  seen  him  for  four  years  (she  was 
now  eleven).  Her  conception  of  him  grew  steadily  with  her  know- 
ledge; to  him  she  attributed  all  the  noble  qualities  of  the  romantic 
heroes  of  literature  and  the  great  men  of  history. 

Ann  had  always  greatly  admired  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  appealed 
to  her  as  a  particularly  attractive  figure.  Evidently  J.  P.  was 
similarly  impressed,  for  he  became  a  frequent  caller  at  the  Went- 
worth home,  and  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  the  two  were  often 
seen  taking  long  drives  in  an  open  carriage  along  the  lovely  suburban 
roads.  It  seemed  as  though  the  old  feeling  had  been  completely 
dispelled.  Ann  was  delighted.  Out  of  the  situation  she  wove 
many  romances,  all  having  the  same  ending;  but  they  were  never 
carried  out.  One  evening  I  went  to  the  door  in  answer  to  a  ring  of 
the  bell,  and  found  J.  P.  standing  outside,  the  key  in  his  hand,  and 
a  look  of  preoccupation  and  cold  fury  on  his  face.  He  stared  at 
me,  snapped  out  "Aristocrat!"  and  stalked  up  the  stairs.  The  next 
morning  a  crowd  of  workmen  presented  themselves;  before  dark 
they  had  erected  a  high  brick  wall  between  the  houses  of  Went- 
worth and  Wood. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  America  entered  the  World  War. 
At  the  first  call,  Mr.  Wood  enlisted,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to 
fall  on  the  battlefield.  His  will  showed  a  determined  effort  to 
establish  a  lasting  feud;  all  his  property  was  left  to  Ann  on  con- 
dition that  the  house  and  grounds  should  not  be  altered  as  long 
as  a  Wentwortli  lived  next  door.  Ann  was  fully  as  determined  to 
break  up  the  family  enmity.  She  lived  in  anticipation  of  the  day 
when  she  would  come  of  age  and  could  have  the  dividing  wall  torn 
down.  She  felt  certain  that  with  the  help  of  a  clever  lawyer  the 
will  could  be  interpreted  to  make  this  permissible;  but  if  it  was 
impossible,  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  inheritance  to  keep  it 
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from  coming  between  her  and  her  Robbie,  so  sure  was  she  of  him 
and  of  herself.  This  unusual  devotion  should  not  be  attributed 
alone  to  an  innate  constancy,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  in  her  sheltered 
life  she  had  few  associations. 

For  four  years  I  saw  very  little  of  Ann.  She  attended  a  reputable 
Northern  college,  and  seeing  her  after  graduation  I  thought  she 
seemed  a  little  fearful,  a  little  unsure  of  herself.  Still  she  clung 
tenaciously  to  her  naive  conception  of  Robbie,  almost  as  though 
she  were  forced  to  it  by  some  childishly  loyal  quality  of  her  nature. 
She  refused  to  admit  the  possibility  of  his  never  returning.  It 
chained  her  in  body  and  mind  to  the  old  Wood  house  on  the  quiet 
Philadelphia  street. 

"Poor  child,"  I  tliought. 


Last  week  Ann  came  to  my  home.  There  was  a  new  light  in 
her  eyes,  a  new  swing  to  her  walk,  a  new  lift  to  her  head.  She 
appeared  to  be  completely  mistress  of  herself.  I  knew  immediately 
what  had  happened,  and  called  to  her  "Robbie  has  come  back?" 

She  gave  me  a  proudly  affirmative,  I-told-you-so  sort  of  nod. 

"Tell  me  about  it." 

Her  interest  visibly  cooled.  "He  was  fat,"  she  said  indiffer- 
ently, "disgustingly  fat.  Common-looking.  No  sense  of  humor. 
Proposed  to  me  yesterday  afternoon  between  his  fourth  and  fifth 
iced  cake." 

I  stared.     "What  did  you  do?" 

"Offered  him  another  cake." 

There  was  deep  silence  while  I  poured  tea  and  handed  her  a 
cup.    Then: 

"I'm  leaving  for  Europe  tomorrow.  I  intend  to  travel — see 
things." 

Another  pause. 

"Are  you  going  to  tear  down  the  wall?" 

Ann  arched  her  eyebrows  and  looked  at  me  calculatingly.  The 
resemblance  to  her  father  was  marked.  She  set  her  teacup  down 
slowly  and  precisely  before  replying. 

"Why  should  I?     It's  a  good  wall." 
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Rudyard  Kipling 

Sally  Ainsworth 

AMONG  the  number  of  books  by  various  authors,  all  very 
learned  men,  who  purport  to  write  a  true  account  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  English  Literature,  it  is  amazing  to 
find  how  few  of  them  devote  a  chapter  of  their  work  to  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Amazing,  because  they  know  what  they're  talking  about, 
and  amazing  because  Rudyard  Kipling  is  a  truly  great  man.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  an  indirect  homage  to  him.  He  is  so  famous 
that  he  is  practically  taken  for  granted.  Everybody  knows  who 
Napoleon  was;  everybody  knows  who  Kipling  is.  Consequently, 
there  are  no  excited  adjurations  to  behold  this  man.  He  has  become 
established,  like  water  and  sunlight  and  other  essentials. 

But  the  Kipling  whose  mottoes  are  worked  in  worsted  and  hung 
on  the  wall  is  not  the  person  to  be  brought  out.  For  pith  of  reason, 
for  vigour  and  manliness,  for  unbelievable  imagination,  and  for 
really  beautiful  passages,  Kipling  may  not  be  the  greatest  writer, 
but  he  is  in  the  foremost  rank.  The  Kipling  that  is  usually  accepted 
is  an  imperialist  and  a  militarist,  with  a  dash  and  a  sweep  that  is 
overwhelming.  Now,  his  world  is  essentially  a  man's  world,  and 
if  there  ever  was  a  masculine  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
his  poems  and  stories.  He  is  the  voice  of  the  English  nation  at 
some  times,  and  the  voice  of  India  at  others.  Perhaps  his  greatest 
characteristic  is  respect  for  the  right  things.  He  respects,  above 
all,  his  religion.  He  has  a  respect  for  law  and  order  and  justice, 
and  things  as  they  should  be.  He  respects  people  who  know  a 
great  deal,  and  respects  personal  opinion.  His  own  personal  opinion 
is  not  to  be  denied.  It  was  because  he  had  the  strength  to  speak 
of  Queen  Victoria  as  he  thought  of  her — and  she  did  look  like  a 
poodle — that  he  was  not  made  poet  laureate.  Instead,  he  succeeded 
in  making  her  look  rather  foolish.  A  queen  is  supposed  to  be 
above  the  cries  of  the  multitude,  but  here  was  a  man  who  spoke 
the  truth.  Consequently,  her  dignity  was  disturbed  and  her  com- 
placence confounded.  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  and  a  Kipling 
smile  sweetly  at  a  queen.     Because  he  wrote  of  soldiers  as  human 
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beings,  a  great  many  gentlemen  in  England  were  caused  to  huddle 
together  like  sheep  in  a  storm.  They  would  fain  denounce  his  im- 
pertinence, but  they  knew  it  to  be  truth.  Wherefore,  they  regarded 
him  with  the  eye  of  disfavour  and  would  not  let  their  little  boys 
read  Barrack  Room  Ballads,  and  such  poems  as  "Cleared,"  "The 
Ballad  of  the  King's  Jest,"  and  "The  Widow's  Party."  All  of  which 
was  another  way  of  saying  that  they  admired  him  and  respected 
him  and  feared  him  because  he  made  them  uncomfortable  with 
facts.  Many  dignitaries  grew  pale  to  hear  how  firm  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  their  empire  in  the  plains  salted  and  blue  with  bones, 
reeking  tube  and  iron  shard.  They  disliked  to  hear  it  proclaimed 
that 

"If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty, 
Lord  God,  we  ha'  paid  in  full!"^ 

For  pure  and  unadulterated  delight,  for  something  finer  than 
ordinary  ecstasy,  Kipling's  stories  have  no  match.  There  is  one 
book  that  might  be  dwelt  on  for  hours,  and  its  beauties  never  fully 
revealed,  and  that  is  his  autobiographical  glorification  of  the  school 
boy,  Stalky  &  Co.  This  book  alone  is  to  be  mulled  over  for  its  style 
and  soundness,  and  for  a  soul-satisfying  joy  that  is  aroused  only 
by  such  adventures  as  that  of  the  cat  and  the  Irish  Colonel.  Besides, 
there  is  an  extraordinarily  fine  poem  as  a  preface,  in  which  occur 
the  lines: 

"And  we  all  praise  famous  men — 
Ancients  of  the  College; 
For  they  taught  us  common  sense — 
Tried  to  teach  us  common  sense — 
Truth  and  God's  own  Common  Sense, 
Which  is  more  than  knowledge!"^ 

That  poem  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect  tribute  to  learn- 
ing in  general  tliat  was  ever  written.  The  fearsome  trio  of  Stalky, 
McTurk,  and  Beetle  find  tlieir  counterparts  in  tlie  remarkable  person- 
ages, Mulvaney,  Learoyd,  and  Ortheris,  whose  adventures  are  found 
in  Soldiers  Three. 


i"The  Songs  of  the  Dead,"  Collected  Verse  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  Doubleday  Doran 
and  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1929. 

^Stalky  &  Co.     Doubleday  Page  and  Company,  N.  Y.,  1927. 
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Some  of  Kipling's  stories  are  unrivalled  for  their  terror.  He 
is  a  master  at  "setting  the  gilded  roof  on  the  horror,"  as  is  shown 
in  "Bertran  and  Bime,"  that  imbearably  gruesome  story  of  the  pet 
gorilla  who  became  jealous;  "At  the  End  of  the  Passage,"  "The 
Return  of  Imray,"  "Tlie  Phantom  Rickshaw,"  and  "The  Strange 
Ride  of  Morrowby  Tukes" — these  do  not  rely  on  description,  which 
is  ghastly  enough.  The  situations  themselves  are  nightmarish,  not 
overdone,  but  related  in  cold  blood,  which  is  always  more  effective 
than  blood  and  thunder.  This  passage  from  "The  Mark  of  the 
Beast"  illustrates  that  most  terrifying  sight,  a  strong  man  in  fear: 

"I  imderstand  then  how  women  and  men  and  little  children  can 
endure  to  see  a  witch  burnt  alive;  for  the  beast  was  moaning  on  the 
floor,  and  though  the  Silver  Man  had  no  face,  you  could  see  horrible 
feelings  passing  through  the  slab  that  took  its  place,  exactly  as  waves 
of  heat  play  across  red-hot  iron — gun  barrels  for  instance. 

"Strickland  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands  for  a  moment  and 
then  we  got  to  work.    This  part  is  not  to  be  printed."^ 

The  two  Jungle  Books,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  are  much 
more  than  childrens'  favourites.  In  these  two  books  are  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  descriptions  Kipling  ever  wrote.  Here  is  beauty, 
with  a  profound  common  sense  and  knowledge  that  applies  not  only 
to  the  Jungle,  but  to  every  phase  of  life.  Wisdom,  strength,  and 
courtesy  form  more  than  a  changeling's  code  of  ethics.  That  is  the 
value  of  Kipling — those  who  follow  his  teachings  find  themselves 
remarkably  well  off.  He  is  to  be  practised  as  much  as  read,  for 
his  philosophy  has  health  in  it.  He  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
deeply  and  taken  seriously.  But  returning  to  the  passages  of  pure 
loveliness,  here  it  can  be  said  that  any  man  who  wrote  "The  Hunt- 
ing Song  of  the  Seonee  Pack"  need  not  have  written  anytliing  else. 
It  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  fame  of  a  poet.     One  of  its  verses  is: 

"As  the  dawn  was  breaking  the  Sambhur  belled — 
Once,  twice,  and  again! 
And  a  doe  leaped  up,  and  a  doe  leaped  up 
From  the  pond  in  the  woods  where  the  wild  deer  sup. 
This  I,  scouting  alone,  beheld, 
Once,  twice,  and  again!"* 

3"The  Mark  of  the  Beast,"  Life's  Handicap.  The  Mandalay  Edition  of  the  Works 
of  Rudyard  KipUng,  Doubleday  Page  and  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1927. 

*The  First  Jungle  Book,  Doubleday  Page  and  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1923. 
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The  wonder  of  it  is  that  the  same  hand  that  wrote  this,  also  ■svrote: 

"When  you're  wounded  and  left  on  Afghanistan's  plains 
And  the  women  come  out  to  cut  up  what  remains, 
Jest  roll  to  your  rifle  and  blow  out  your  brains 
An'  go  to  your  Gawd  like  a  soldier."" 

Kipling's  style  is  one  all  his  o^vn,  so  pronounced  and  strong 
that  parodies  are  inevitable.  Yet  there  are  distinct  influences  in 
his  work.  His  knowledge  of  literature  is  tremendous,  but  the  in- 
fluences that  seem  to  have  aff^ected  him  most  are  those  of  the  Bible, 
Browning,  and  Byron.  Occasionally  there  are  phrases  used,  snatches 
of  something  read  and  found  good,  that  are  to  be  recognized  as 
from  one  of  these  sources.  The  study  is  fascinating,  and  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  time.  Kipling  found  in  himself,  however,  a 
fondness  for  mystery  and  the  supernatural,  both  terms  used  in  the 
best  sense.  So  literature  has  been  added  to  by  "Tlie  Finest  Story 
Ever  Told,"  "They,"  and  "Tlie  Brushwood  Boy."  That  last  is  a 
perfect  short  story,  with  just  the  right  combination  of  reality  and 
unreality,  a  careful  balance  of  romance  and  actual  life,  and  a 
certain  glamour  and  delicacy  that  is  only  too  rarely  fomid. 

The  great  tradition  of  tlie  English  language  owes  much  to 
Kipling.  His  use  of  words  is  marvelously  skilful,  and  the  ex- 
pression always  apt.  He  is  particularly  clever  when  it  comes  to 
the  translation  of  Indian  dialect  into  English.  Tliis  illustration 
from  "The  Incarnation  of  Khrisna  Mulvaney"  shows  the  devastat- 
ing result: 

"Upon  this  talk  they  departed  together  to  an  open  space  and 
there  the  fat  man  in  tlie  red  coat  fought  with  Dearsley  Sahib  after 
the  custom  of  white  men,  with  his  hands,  making  no  noise  and  never 
at  all  pulling  Dearsley  Sahib's  hair  .  .  .  Seeing  this,  and  fearing 
for  his  life — because  we  greatly  loved  him — some  fifty  of  us  made 
shift  to  rush  upon  the  red  coats.  But  a  certain  man,  ver^^  black 
as  to  the  hair  and  in  no  way  to  be  confused  with  the  small  man 
or  the  fat  man  who  fought — that  man,  we  afiirm,  ran  upon  us,  and 
of  us  he  embraced  some  ten  or  fifty  in  both  arms,  and  beat  our 
heads  together,  so  that  our  livers  turned  to  water  and  we  ran  away 

="The  Young  British  Soldier,"  Collected  Verse  of  Radyard  Kipling,  Doubleday 
Doran  and  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1929. 
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.  .  .  Before  God,  there  was  a  palanquin,  and  now  there  is  no  palan- 
quin; and  if  they  send  the  police  here  to  make  inquisition,  we  can 
only  say  that  there  never  has  been  any  palanquin.  Why  should  a 
palanquin  be  near  these  works?  We  are  poor  men  and  we  know 
nothing."" 

Kipling  is  sensitive  to  sights  and  sounds  in  particular.  It  is 
thus  that  he  describes  a  landslide: 

"There  was  a  sigh  in  the  air  that  grew  into  a  mutter,  and  a 
mutter  that  grew  into  a  roar,  and  a  roar  that  passed  all  sense  of 
hearing,  and  the  hillside  on  which  the  villagers  stood  was  hit  in  the 
darkness,  and  rocked  to  the  blow.  Then  a  note  as  steady,  deep, 
and  true  as  the  deep  C  of  the  organ  drowned  everything  for  per- 
haps five  minutes,  while  the  very  roots  of  the  pines  quivered  to  it. 
It  died  away,  and  the  sound  of  the  rain  falling  on  miles  of  hard 
ground  and  grass  changed  to  the  muffled  drum  of  water  on  soft 
earth.'" 

AH  the  mystery  of  night  in  the  jungle  is  expressed  in  such  a 
phrase  as:  "a  noise  so  far  away  that  it  sounded  no  more  than  a 
pinhole  of  noise  pricked  through  the  stillness,  the  faint  'hoot-toot' 
of  a  wild  elephant."^ 

Kipling's  variety  of  verse-forms  is  particularly  large.  He  is  rather 
fond  of  internal  rhyme,  and  uses  it  on  any  number  of  occasions, 
but  the  dramatic  poem  in  which  "voices"  speak  each  in  its  turn,  is 
a  greater  favorite.  Witness  "The  English  Flag,"  with  the  winds' 
different  stories.  His  metre  and  rhyme-scheme  always  suit  the  sub- 
ject matter.  For  tlie  rousing  swing  of  marching  troops,  there  are 
"Gentleman  Rankers,"  "The  Lost  Legion,"  and  "The  Song  of  the 
Banjo."  It  is  this  rhythm  and  chanting  quality,  combined  with 
appropriate  subject  matter  and  apt  sentiments,  that  makes  Kipling 
so  highly  quotable. 


«"The  Incarnation  of  Khrisna  Mulvaney,"  Life's  Handicap.  The  Mandalay  Edition 
of  the  Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  Doubleday  Page  and  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1927. 

'"The  Miracle  of  Purun  Bhagat,"  The  Second  Jungle  Book,  Doubleday  Page  and 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1923. 

s"Toomai  of  the  Elephants,"  The  Second  Jungle  Book,  Doubleday  Page  and  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1923. 
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As  time  goes  by,  and  after  his  death,  all  this,  and  more  be- 
sides, will  be  said  in  ever  so  much  better  terms.  Kipling  is  to  be 
taken  much  more  seriously  than  to  be  treated  of  merely  in  sundry 
trifling  essays.  That  amazing  blend  of  imperialist  and  poet,  of 
wit  and  beauty,  demands  admiration  and  regard  even  from  those 
who  do  not  care  for  his  works. 
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Small  Boats 

Sarah  Forsyth 

THERE  was  no  school  on  Saturday,  and  we  used  to  go  every 
Saturday  afternoon  in  fair  weather  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  was  in  the  stream  that  ran  through  the  big  pasture  on 
the  other  side  of  the  woods.  We  had  dammed  the  stream  with 
rocks  and  sticky  black  mud  so  that  we  had  quite  a  sizeable  pond, 
though  the  mud  frequently  disintegrated  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
I  was  Norfolk  harbour,  Doug  was  Liverpool,  and  Churchill  was 
Boston.  He  didn't  want  to  be  Boston,  but  he  was  the  littlest  and 
we  two  objected  to  having  our  harbours  demolished  by  perennial 
Boston  tea  parties. 

Our  boats  were  shingle  ones :  you  know — the  kind  with  a  pointed 
bow  and  with  a  place  for  a  rudder  cut  out  in  the  stern.  The  rudders 
were  elastic  bands  that  you  twisted  around  a  chip  and  then  let  fly. 
They  were  very  good,  but  usually  lost  their  propelling  power  when 
but  halfway  across  the  ocean,  and  the  boats  would  have  to  be  en- 
couraged with  long  sticks.  Doug  had  white  duck  sails  on  his,  but 
Churchill  and  I  couldn't  make  them,  and  decided  that  they  retarded 
the  progress  anyway. 

Tlie  usual  procedure  was  first  to  clear  our  harbours  of  the 
week's  accumulation  of  sticks  and  mud,  and  next  to  repair  the  dam. 
This  took  about  half  of  our  time,  but  Doug  insisted  that  it  be  done 
very  carefully.  Then  we  would  load  our  boats  with  cargoes  of 
various  kinds- — spices,  cotton,  slaves,  Spanish  gold — and  send  them 
back  and  forth.  We  would  always  send  tea  to  Churchill  in  Boston 
(another  idea  of  Doug's),  and  he  grew  awfully  tired  of  it.  After 
about  an  hour  of  unwearying  trading,  shipwreck,  and  disputes  over 
right  of  way,  Churchill  would  invariably  decide  to  go  to  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  with  one  of  his  boats  and  there  sit  down  hard,  causing 
huge  tidal  waves  all  along  the  seacoast.  He  would  have  to  be 
fished  out,  and,  under  protest,  made  to  run  around  in  the  sun  to 
get  dry  before  tea-time.  Sometimes  this  happened  sooner,  and 
sometimes  later,  but  it  was  quite  sure  to  happen.  Then  Doug  and 
I  would  have  a  naval  battle,  each  trying  to  overturn  the  other's 
boats  by  throwing  little  stones  from  the  home  shore.     Not  being  a 
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very  good  shot  I  always  had  to  retire  in  hasty  defeat.  I  even  went 
so  far  as  to  hit  most  of  my  own  boats.  By  that  time  we  would 
begin  to  hear  far-off  shouts  calling  us  home.  After  about  fifteen 
minutes  of  pretending  not  to  hear  we  would  collect  the  now  semi- 
dry  Churchill  and  move  slowly  homewards. 

I  went  down  there  to  the  stream  not  very  long  ago  and  fell  to 
thinking  about  our  Saturday  afternoons.  The  ocean  had  joined 
itself  with  the  common  waters  now  and  was  very  narrow  and  trickly, 
and  there  were  no  traces  of  our  harbours.  But  if  I  shut  my  eyes 
I  could  almost  hear  Churchill  shouting,  "Ship  ahoy"  (his  one  naval 
expression),  and  hear  the  splish-splash  of  wading  feet.  I  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  house.  I  didn't  want  to  see  Douglas  making 
worried  gesticulations  over  the  state  of  stocks  and  bonds,  or  to 
hear  Churchill  talk  about  his  girl. 
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A  Temporary  Remedy 

{In  Imitation  of  Gertrude  Stein) 
Virginia  D.  Hall 

I  FELT  blue.  I  felt  quite  friendless  and  blue.  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  no  friends,  and  I  felt  quite  blue,  too.  I  needed  something 
to  cheer  me  up  because  I  felt  blue  and  friendless.  I  didn't 
want  to  feel  blue ;  and  I  didn't  want  to  feel  friendless,  either.  Some- 
thing was  needed  to  cheer  me  up,  because  I  felt  so  friendless  and 
blue,  and  I  didn't  want  to  feel  that  way.  Nobody  wants  to  feel 
blue  and  friendless;  everybody  wants  to  be  happy.  I  wanted  to  be 
happy  and  not  blue  and  friendless. 

"If  you  take  a  drink  you  feel  happy.  If  you  don't  want  to  feel 
blue  and  friendless  a  drink  will  cheer  you  up."  That  is  what  they 
told  me.  They  told  me  that  if  I  felt  blue  and  friendless  I  should 
take  a  drink  and  I  would  feel  happy.  They  said  that  it  would 
cheer  me  up. 

So  I  went  to  a  speakeasy  to  get  a  drink.  A  drink  will  make  you 
feel  happy  if  you  feel  blue;  a  drink  will  cheer  you  up  if  you  feel 
friendless.  So  I  went  to  a  speakeasy  to  get  a  drink.  At  the  speak- 
easy where  I  went  to  get  a  drink,  I  sat  down  at  a  table  covered  with 
red  and  white  checks.  It  was  a  round  wooden  table,  and  on  it 
was  a  red  and  white  checked  tablecloth.  On  the  table  was  an  oil- 
cloth tablecloth.  The  tablecloth  was  checked  with  red  and  white, 
and  it  was  made  of  oilcloth.  The  table  under  the  red  and  white 
checked  tablecloth  was  round  and  wooden,  and  I  sat  down  at  this 
table. 

The  waiter  came  and  I  ordered  a  drink.  I  wanted  a  drink  so 
I  would  feel  happy  instead  of  blue  and  friendless.  I  didn't  want 
to  feel  that  way;  I  wanted  to  be  happy,  so  I  ordered  a  drink  of  the 
waiter  when  he  came  to  where  I  was  sitting  at  the  table  with  the 
red  and  white  checked  tablecloth. 

The  waiter  brought  me  the  drink  I  had  ordered.  He  brought 
the  drink  to  the  table  with  red  and  white  checks  where  I  was  sitting. 
I  had  one  drink  and  I  liked  it.  It  warmed  me  up.  I  liked  being 
warmed  up  and  I  ordered  another  drink.  The  first  one  made  me 
quite  warm,  and  I  liked  being  warmed  up,  so  I  ordered  another 
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drink  when  the  waiter  came  to  my  table,  which  was  round  and 
wooden,  and  covered  with  an  oilcloth  tablecloth.  I  didn't  want  to 
be  blue  and  friendless;  I  wanted  to  be  happy  instead,  so  I  ordered 
another  drink. 

The  waiter  brought  me  a  second  drink,  and  I  felt  even  warmer. 
I  liked  feeling  even  warmer.  I  wanted  to  be  happy,  and  I  was 
happy  being  warm,  but  I  wanted  to  be  still  warmer,  so  I  would  not 
be  blue  and  friendless.  I  ordered  a  third  drink,  because  I  wanted 
to  feel  still  warmer,  and  the  second  drink  had  made  me  feel  even 
warmer  than  the  first  drink.  And  I  wanted  to  feel  happy,  and  they 
had  told  me  that  a  drink  or  two  would  make  me  happy.  So  I 
ordered  a  third  drink  when  the  waiter  came  to  my  table  with  the 
red  and  white  checks. 

The  waiter  brought  the  third  drink,  and  the  third  drink  made 
me  still  warmer.  So  I  ordered  a  fourth  drink,  because  I  wanted 
to  feel  happy  and  very  warm.  The  waiter  came  to  the  table  with 
the  red  and  white  checks  with  the  fourth  drink,  and  I  ordered  a 
fifth  drink.  I  had  a  good  many  drinks  because  they  made  me 
warmer  and  warmer,  and  I  began  to  feel  happy  instead  of  blue 
and  friendless,  as  they  had  told  me  I  would  feel.  The  waiter  brought 
the  drinks  to  the  red  and  white  checked  table  where  I  sat  and  I 
drank  them  because  they  made  me  feel  warmer  and  warmer.  I 
liked  being  warmer  and  warmer,  and  I  ordered  more  and  more 
drinks,  which  the  waiter  brought  to  my  round  wooden  table. 

The  ninth  drink  made  me  feel  quite  happy,  but  I  wanted  to  feel 
very  happy  instead  of  blue  and  friendless,  and  I  liked  being  warmed 
up,  so  I  told  the  waiter  when  he  came  to  the  red  and  white  checked 
table  to  keep  on  bringing  me  drinks  until  I  felt  very  happy.  I 
wanted  him  to  keep  on  coming  to  the  round  table  with  drinks,  be- 
cause tliey  told  me  that  a  drink  or  two  would  make  me  happy 
instead  of  blue. 

After  eleven  drinks  the  red  and  white  squares  on  the  oilcloth 
tablecloth  asked  me  to  sing.  They  wanted  to  dance,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  sing  and  make  music  for  them  so  they  could  dance. 
And  so  I  sang  for  the  red  and  white  squares  of  the  oilcloth  table- 
cloth so  they  could  dance.  They  danced  when  I  began  to  sing,  and 
they  danced  very  prettily.  They  danced  to  my  singing  and  they 
did  it  very  prettily.     Some  of  them  danced  alone  on  the  round 
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wooden  table,  and  some  of  diem  danced  with  each  other  on  the 
round  wooden  table.  They  danced  very  prettily  to  my  singing.  I 
was  singing  for  the  red  and  white  squares  so  they  could  dance. 
They  were  dancing  either  alone  or  together  on  the  table  while  I 
sang.  They  danced  very  fast.  Tliey  danced  faster  and  faster  while 
I  sang  for  them.  They  whirled  around  the  round  wooden  table 
while  I  sang  for  them.  They  danced  for  a  long  time,  always  whirling 
faster  and  faster,  these  red  and  white  checks,  and  it  began  to  grow 
late.  As  they  danced  faster  and  faster  around  the  round  wooden 
table  while  I  sang,  it  grew  darker  and  darker,  so  that  I  could  hardly 
see  the  red  and  white  squares  while  they  whirled  about.  They 
danced  faster  and  faster  while  it  grew  darker  and  darker.  They 
stopped  suddenly  when  it  was  quite  dark. 

In  the  morning  I  woke  up  feeling  friendless  and  blue. 
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Cold  and  Gray 

Roberta  Cope 

IT  is  strange  how  a  commonplace  word  may  call  to  mind  a  half- 
forgotten  story  with  which  it  seems  but  slightly  connected.  Such 
a  word  is  "automobile,"  for  it  takes  me  to  a  small  village  where 
I  once  came  directly  in  contact  with  the  "irony  of  fate"  as  mani- 
fested in  the  life  of  a  New  England  spinster. 

I  was  strolling  about  in  a  country  town  called  Westerlie,  which 
lies  not  far  from  a  fashionable  summer  resort  on  the  Rhode  Island 
coast.  On  one  of  its  narrow  streets,  still  paved  with  cobblestones, 
in  the  older  half  of  the  town,  I  passed  an  old  graveyard  that  had 
lately  been  supplemented  with  several  new  and  elaborate  tombstones. 
These  did  not  interest  me,  but  some  others,  standing  over  in  one 
comer  and  having  a  hardy,  weatherbeaten  air,  attracted  my  atten- 
tion and  I  strolled  over  to  examine  them.  I  had  managed  to  decipher 
a  line  here  and  there,  and  was  chuckling  to  myself  at  a  particular 
stone  tlial;  bore  the  inscription,  "Consider  Class — died  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,"  when  an  exceedingly  large  hearse  drew  up  before  the 
cemetery,  followed  by  a  line  of  at  least  a  dozen  automobiles — a 
procession  which  I  considered  remarkable  in  appearance  and  number 
for  such  a  "one-horse"  town  as  Westerlie.  Perhaps  I  was  prejudiced, 
but  it  was  only  that  morning  that  I  had  been  unable  to  purchase  my 
favorite  brand  of  cleansing  cream.  Not  wishing  to  intrude,  I  made 
my  way  across  the  graveyard  and  out  the  gate  on  the  opposite  side. 
I  threw  a  backward  glance  at  the  group  that  had  left  the  cars  and 
was  entering  upon  the  right-hand  path  among  die  new  headstones, 
when  I  noticed  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  composed  of  elderly 
men  and  women.     Then  I  turned  and  walked  away. 

The  next  day  I  again  passed  down  the  old  street  and  paused  at 
the  same  spot.  Almost  immediately  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  new  grave- 
stone that  had  been  absent  the  day  before.  This,  then,  explained 
the  procession.    I  bent  down  and  scrutinized  the  stone.     It  read: 

Jane  A.  Nibbits 

Died  in  her  78th  year 

"May  God  give  thee  rest." 
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That  was  all — a  plain  inscription  on  a  massive  granite  monument. 
It  did  not  even  say  "beloved  wife  of  ...  "  Idly  I  wondered!  what 
the  "A"  stood  for. 

As  I  rose  to  my  feet  I  became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an 
old  man  leaning  on  the  wall  close  by  me,  and,  yielding  to  a  sudden 
impulse,  I  turned  and  wished  him  good  afternoon.  He  raised  his 
soft  gray  hat  and  bowed  slightly.  His  keen  blue  eyes  measured  me 
quizzically,  as  if  kindly  tolerant  of  my  attitude  and  waiting  for 
my  next  remark.  As  I  paused,  not  knowing  just  what  to  say,  he 
approached  the  stone  and,  indicating  it  with  his  heavy  mahogany 
cane,  he  spoke,  "I  calc'late  you  was  a-wonderin'  about  this  here, 
wam't  you,  miss?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  happened  to  see  a  funeral  here  yesterday, 
and  I  admit  that  I  am  a  little  curious.  You  see,"  I  added  half- 
apologetically,  "I  am  rather  interested  in  old  graveyards  and  grave- 
stones." 

He  smiled.  Apparently  I  had  touched  upon  one  of  his  favorite 
topics  of  conversation,  and  in  so  doing  had  unearthed  a  mine  of 
information  about  the  old  days.  He  drew  a  long  breath  and  leaned 
upon  the  back  of  the  stone.  "Well,  miss,  I  jedge  as  how  I  can  tell 
you  'bout  all  you'll  be  a-wantin'  to  know.  Now  this  here  monu- 
ment ..."  And  with  tliis,  his  first  remark,  he  opened  up  to  me 
the  life  of  Jane  A.  Nibbits. 

We  must  have  talked  there  for  more  than  four  hours,  until 
shadows  began  to  fall  across  the  graves,  and  when  I  came  away  I 
possessed  the  unique  story  of  a  quaint  New  England  spinster.  I 
wish  I  could  remember  a  tenth  of  what  the  old  man  told  me.  To 
be  sure,  the  main  outline  of  her  life  is  clear  to  me,  and  here  and 
there,  I  can  even  recall  his  exact  and  peculiarly  descriptive  words; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  conversation  has  escaped  me,  to  my  lasting 
regret.  Here,  however,  is  the  story  as  it  has  remained  with  me,  to 
be  called  up  in  fragments  by  that  common-place  word  "automobile." 

Jane  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  in  Westerlie, 
the  same  little  town  where  she  spent  her  entire  life.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "I  knew  her  well.  She  was  four  years  younger'n  me,  she  was, 
if  you'll  believe  it,  miss.  They  do  say  as  how  she  was  bom  jest 
afore  the  heaviest  snowstorm  o'  that  year — on  a  cold,  gray  November 
day,  miss.     It  do  seem  as  if  she  was  jest  like  to  be  bom  then — she 
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was  like  that,  later  on,  miss;  cold  and  gray."  He  paused  a  minute 
leaning  over  the  stone  and  tapping  the  top  with  his  cane;  then  he 
went  on.     "But  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  she  was  real  purty  .  .  ." 

With  the  old  man  I  followed  Jane  through  young  girlhood  and 
early  womanhood.  The  Civil  War,  he  said,  had  embittered  her, 
and  from  then  on  she  had  gradually  become  "cold  and  gray,"  and 
had  begun  to  grow  "set  in  her  ways."  "It  was  strange,  miss,"  he 
mused,  "how  she  begun  to  hate  things.  Half  the  time  there  warn't 
no  reason  in  it,  neither — jest  hate.  Her  pa  had  been  a  stern  man, 
yes  sir,  one  o'  the  sternest  and  the  sottest  in  the  county.  Maybe 
'twas  from  him  that  she  got  that  kind  o'  disposition.  'T  any  rate 
he  was  killed  in  the  war,  miss — fell  at  Gettysburg,  if  I  'member 
right,  and  arter  that  Jane  jest  seemed  t'  freeze  up.  'Twas  a  pity, 
too — she'd  been  sech  a  purty  girl — kinda  light  'n'  laughin'.  Why, 
d'you  know  what  A  stood  for,  miss? — Amaryllis!  Yes,  sir,  Am- 
aryllis. Sorta  purty  name,  ain't  it?  Her  ma  named  her  that.  'Twas 
her  pa  as  had  her  called  Jane.  But  arter  he  died,  miss,  why  she'd 
like  to  a  killed  you  if  you  called  her  Amaryllis.  Said  as  'twarn't 
nothing  but  a  heathen  name.  Her  ma,  now,  was  dead,  and  all  for 
the  best,  miss,  if  you  was  t'  ask  me." 

He  mused  for  a  while  about  her  sudden  change,  and  wandered 
on,  telling  me  several  stories  of  what  she  said  and  did  at  this  time 
and  that, — stories  that  I  have  now  forgotten.  In  the  midst  of  these 
musings,  he  gave  me  a  living  picture  of  Jane  A.  Nibbits.  "She 
was  sorta  tall,  and  all  corners,  seems  like — her  nose,  now,  'n'  her 
chin,  'n'  her  elbows — her  hair,  too,  all  scrootched  back  inter  a 
hard  knob.  Always  wore  dark  lavender,  she  did,  and  high,  black 
boots — and  never  a  coat,  miss,  but  a  cape,  kinda  stiff,  that  covered 
her  all  over,  down  t'  her  ankles." 

At  last  her  actions  and  peculiarities  began  to  alienate  her,  and 
her  neighbors  looked  askance  at  "Jane's  queer  carryings-on."  The 
man  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged  from  her  sixteenth  year,  and 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  jilted  her  outright  and  married  another 
girl,  with  the  complete  approval  of  the  community.  His  name, — I 
clearly  remember  it — was  Mark  Conway,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
a  well-known  carriage-maker  who  resided  in  the  village.  The  old 
man  had  lingered  a  bit  over  this  phase  of  Jane's  life.  "Sometimes 
I  think  that  Mark  Conway  did  wrong  t'  act  th'  way  he  did — he 
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wam't  as  kind  as  he  might  a'  been — poor  Jane!  P'rhaps  he  didn't 
act  jest  right."  He  seemed  a  little  worried  at  this,  and  I  hastened 
to  assure  him  that,  from  his  description  of  Jane,  Mark  had  acted 
in  the  only  possible  way  left  to  him.  My  old  friend  seemed  some- 
what mollified,  and  continued  his  story. 

After  the  breaking  of  her  engagement,  Jane  retired  into  the 
seclusion  of  her  great  family  house  and  lived  there  hermitwise, 
with  "neither  chick  nor  child."  Political  and  social  changes  alike 
left  her  untouched.  Here  she  lived  for  over  thirty  years,  a  solitary 
individual,  surrounded  by  age-old  tradition.  Then,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  there  came  into  her  life  the  object 
upon  which  she  unreasoningly  focussed  her  half-a-century  hatred 
— the  automobile. 

"Beats  all,"  the  old  man  had  ejaculated,  "how  Jane  did  hate 
them  automobiles.  'Course,  the  first  ones  was  noisy  critters,  but, 
arter  all,  they  sure  was  what  you  might  call  a  inspired  invention, 
yes,  sir,  a  inspired  invention.  I  calc'late  as  somehow  she  connected 
up  th'  automobiles  with  Mark  Conway.  You  see,  Mark  took  over 
his  pa's  business  o'  carriage-makin',  and  when  die  first  'mobiles 
come  out,  Mark  got  purty  excited  'bout  'em,  though  he  warn't  no 
spring  chicken  himself.  He  done  considerable  talking  'bout  the 
future  o'  diem  gas  buggies,  and  got  the  town  plumb  crazy 
to  have  'em." 

It  further  appeared  that,  partly  due  to  Mark  Conway's  influence, 
the  selectmen  of  Westerlie  had  decided  upon  the  building  of  a 
new  road  between  Westerlie  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Hopedale 
for  the  special  use  of  these  new  "gas  buggies."  They  had  cause 
to  regret  the  road  plan  upon  which  they  decided,  for  the  family 
home  of  Jane  A.  Nibbits,  a  large  rambling  farmhouse,  was  located 
midway  between  two  swampy  areas,  and  unfortunately  occupied 
the  very  tract  of  land  through  which,  it  had  been  decided,  the  new 
road  must  pass.  The  selectmen  regretted  such  circumstances,  but 
they  were  obstinate.  So  was  Jane.  She  absolutely  refused  to 
acceed  to  their  wishes  in  any  way  whatsoever.  They  petitioned, 
argued,  and  bargained — all  to  no  avail.  Although  the  selectmen 
off'ered  her  a  piece  of  land  of  the  exact  dimensions,  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  promised  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  the  price  of 
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moving  her  house  and  her  possessions,  she  would  not  have  her  home 
moved  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from  its  original  foundations. 

Finally,  after  an  interval  of  debate  and  indecision,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Jane  possessed  no  actual  deed  to  the  land  upon  which 
she  lived,  and  that  decided  the  matter.  They  cut  the  road  through 
her  house.  "Jane  sure  put  up  one  heck  o'  a  row — reg'lar  hulla- 
baloo— but  it  didn't  do  her  no  good,  miss!  You  c'n  see  th'  house 
today,  jest  as  'twas  cut.  On  Forsythe  Road,  'tis,  miss — a  rare, 
imcommon  sight,  I  calls  it.  I  often  wonder'd  jest  how  she  lived 
there  arterwards.  Fust  in  one  half  'n'  then  in  t'other,  I  calc'late — 
maybe  she  used  'em  both  on  Sundays."  And  we  chuckled  over 
tliis  together. 

After  this  episode  Jane  had  developed  a  positive  mania  against 
automobiles.  As  she  grew  older  and  they  became  more  numerous 
about  the  surrounding  countryside,  she  took  a  curious  pleasure  in 
thwarting  their  passengers  at  every  turn.  Her  door  remained  per- 
manently closed  to  tourists,  and  she  declined  to  give  them  directions 
or  aid  of  any  sort.  If  a  car  broke  down  near  her  house,  its  occupants 
came  empty-handed  from  her  door.  Very  likely  she  slammed  it 
in  their  faces.  Twice  a  week  she  made  a  trip  to  to\vn  to  procure 
her  small  store  of  provisions,  walking  the  five  miles  there  and  the 
five  miles  back.  She  became  positively  livid  with  rage,  if  some 
charitable  soid  offered  her  a  lift.  "Seemed  like  she'd  purty  near 
foam  at  the  mouth,  miss,"  was  the  old  man's  way  of  putting  it. 
"Never  would  put  her  foot  inside  o'  one  o'  them  inventions  o'  th' 
Evil  One, — 'twas  as  how  she  called  'em!  She  lived  like  that  for 
nigh  onto — wal,  I  declare,  I  disremember  jest  how  long;  but 
it'd  seem  nat'ral  t'  see  her  now,  stalkin'  along  with  her  basket  under 
her  arm  'n'  her  bed  held  high  in  tli'  air!" 

He  paused  for  a  little  while,  lost  in  thought,  and  I  did  not  inter- 
rupt him,  fearing  to  lose  the  complete  story  of  this  singular  life. 
Suddenly,  he  roused  himself  and  tapped  the  inscription  upon  her 
headstone.  "It  do  seem  queer,"  he  confided  to  me,  "that  her  life 
'd  end  like  this! — 'May  God  give  thee  rest!'— she  didn't  want  no 
rest.  She  died  on  her  doorstep,  miss,  jest  as  she  was  a-startin'  off 
t'  th'  village,  I  calc'late.  She  wam't  never  the  kind  to  sit  'n'  fold 
her  hands.  Her  funeral  was  all  wrong,  miss,  'least  'cordin'  t'  my 
way  o'  thinkin',  'twas.     I  swan,  Jane  liked  to  a  turned  over  in  her 
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grave  at  sech  goin's-on.  That  hearse,  now,  miss,  and  them  cars, 
V  all  them  people.  Seems  queer,  don't  it,  how  people  as  have  hated 
you  all  your  life  turn  out  t'  walk  with  you  t'  your  grave?  Only 
they  didn't  walk,  miss,  they  rode.  Poor  Jane — she  never  would 
step  int'  a  'mobile  while  she  was  alive;  and  then  when  she  died, 
they  put  her  in  th'  fanciest  hearse  in  th'  county,  and  turned  out 
all  the  best  cars  t'  follow  it.  I  walked  here,  arterwards,  miss.  Jest 
'twarn't  accordin',  t'  ride."  His  voice  fell.  I  stooped  awkwardly 
beside  the  grave  and  once  more  traced  out  the  inscription: 

Jane  A.  Nibbits 

Died  in  her  78th  year 

"May  God  give  thee  rest." 

Then  I  rose,  and  together  the  old  man  and  I  passed  down  the  path 
and  out  the  gate.  There  we  separated,  he  going  one  way  and  I 
the  other. 

It  was  several  days  later,  that,  in  tlie  company  of  the  friend  I 
was  visiting,  I  drove  along  Forsythe  Road  and  came  to  the  old 
house.  Sure  enough,  on  either  side  stood  a  bleak,  gray  portion 
of  a  New  England  farmhouse.  I  asked  my  friend  to  stop,  and  sat 
there  staring  silently.  At  last  my  companion's  voice  broke  in  upon 
my  thoughts.  "Yes,  that's  the  place  that  belonged  to  the  funny 
old  woman  you  were  speaking  of.  By  the  way,  who  told  you  all 
about  her?"  Briefly  I  described  the  old  man — his  gray  hat,  his 
keen  blue  eyes,  his  broad  bent  shoulders,  and  his  mahogany  cane. 
"Why,"  observed  my  friend,  "that  must  have  been  Mark  Con- 
way .  .  ."  Mark  Conway!  She  threw  out  the  clutch,  and  our  auto- 
mobile continued  on  its  way. 
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Of  all  the  phases  and  aspects  of  life  at  Sweet  Briar  that  we 
shall  take  away  with  us  when  we  depart,  one  probably  will  dwell 
with  each  of  us.  We  do  not  all  love  college  life,  the  many  unavoid- 
able tasks  that  it  involves,  the  inevitable  periods  of  depression  and 
grouchiness  and  overwork;  we  do  not  all  love  a  routine  existence, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  social  calm;  to  some  of  us  study- 
ing is  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  classes  are  so  many  organized 
bores  that  must  be  endured.  Yet  there  are  many  who  do  love  college 
life,  and  who  feel  that  it  is  an  experience  from  which  everything 
is  to  be  gained  and  nothing  lost.  These  are  the  two  extreme  views, 
and  of  course  there  are  numerous  grades  and  shades  of  feeling  in 
between.  Yet  through  them  all,  happy,  unhappy,  and  indifferent 
»  alike,  there  is  one  point  of  contact.  This  lies  in  the  tranquil  and 
perfect  beauty  of  Sweet  Briar.  We  cannot  escape  it;  it  gets  into 
our  blood,  and  stays  there. 

There  is  something  in  the  loveliness  of  this  place  that  should 
remain  with  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  If  we  fail  in  our  classes, 
or  make  only  a  few  friends,  or  lose  sleep  from  burning  the  mid- 
night oil,  or  are  afflicted  by  any  number  of  other  possible  woes,  it 
is  sad  indeed.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  can  fall  back  on, 
no  matter  what  happens.  If  we  do  no  more  than  walk  to  the  Dell, 
we  can  see  enough  beauty  to  make  things  seem  rather  different. 
It  is  strange  how  consoling  a  wide  stretch  of  hills  with  the  sun  on 
them  can  be.  Sweet  Briar  in  its  external  charm  does  more  for 
all  of  us  than  we  know,  and  after  we  have  left  it  tliis  reality  will 
remain. 
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As   We  Pass   By 


He  decided  to  limit  his  disciples  to  the  "Sacred  Number  63," 
and  to  call  them  "Little  White  Cows."  Asked  why  he  chose  this 
title,  he  answered  tliat  cows  were  pure  and  useful  animals,  without 
which  humanity  could  not  live;  even  so  were  his  disciples.  The 
innate  good  sense  of  this  speech  increased  his  reputation.  About 
this  time,  too,  he  would  sometimes  prophesy,  and  undergo  long 
periods  of  motionless  self-abstraction.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these 
latter,  after  tasting  no  food  or  drink  for  three  and  a  half  hours, 
he  gave  utterance  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  First  Revela- 
tion. It  ran  to  this  effect:  "The  Man-God  is  the  Man-God,  and 
not  the  God-Man."  Asked  how  he  arrived  at  so  stupendous  an 
aphorism,  he  answered  that  it  just  came  to  him. 

— Norman  Douglas,  South  Wind. 

Men  of  courage,  men  of  sense,  and  men  of  letters  are  frequent; 
but  a  true  fine  gentleman  is  what  one  seldom  sees. 

Richard  Steele,  The  Guardian. 

Once  more  the  windless  days  are  here, 

Quiet  of  autumn,  when  the  year 

Halts  and  looks  backward  and  draws  breath 

Before  it  plunges  into  death. 

Silver  of  mist  and  gossamers. 

Through-shine  of  noonday's  glassy  gold. 

Pale  blue  of  skies,  where  nothing  stirs 

Save  one  blanched  leaf,  weary  and  old. 

That  over  and  over  slowly  falls 

From  the  mute  elm-trees,  hanging  on  air 

Like  tattered  flags  along  the  walls 

Of  chapels  deep  in  sunlit  prayer. 

Aldous  Huxley,  Anniversaries. 
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Petkoff:   And  how  have  you  been,  my  dear? 
Catherine:    Oh,  my  usual  sore  throats,  that's  all. 
Petkoff   ( with  conviction ) :    That  comes  from  washing  your 
neck  every  day.    I've  often  told  you  so. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  Arms  and  the  Man. 


For  tlie  philosopher,  setting  down  with  thorny  argument  the  bare 
rule,  is  so  hard  of  utterance  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one 
who  hath  no  other  guide  but  him  shall  wade  in  him  till  he  be  old, 
before  he  shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.  For  his  knowledge 
standeth  so  upon  the  abstract  and  general  that  happy  is  that  man 
who  may  understand  him,  and  more  happy  that  can  apply  what  he 
doth  imderstand. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  A  Defense  of  Poesy. 


I  can't  write  very  well,  because  Fm  frantic,  because  a  girl  called 
Mary  Marlowe  is  in  this  room  playing  Jardins  sous  la  pluie.  FFFFF! 
This  isn't  her  fault,  because  no  person  is  allowed  to  do  anything 
properly  in  this  school.  If  they  do.  Miss  Somers  says:  What  are 
you  putting  in  the  expression  for?  You  can't  put  in  the  expression 
till  I've  told  you  what  to  put.  In  the  room  next  door  another  girl 
called  Naomi  Hooper  is  playing  the  Sonata  Pathetique.  She  is 
putting  in  the  expression,  and  I  wish  to  God  that  she  wouldn't.  The 
noise  is  filthy  and  infernal. 

Margaret  Kennedy,  The  Constant  Nymph. 


0  metaphysical  tobacco. 
Fetched  as  far  as  from  Morocco, 

Thy  searching  fume 

Exhales  the  rheum, 
0  metaphysical  tobacco. 

Michael  East,  Second  Set  of  Madrigals. 
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We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Musketeer  Book 
Shop  for  lending  us  the  books  we  review. 

MOURNING  BECOMES  ELECTRA:    A  TRILOGY 

Eugene  O'Neill 
Horace  Liveright,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  1931 

Eugene  O'Neill  in  his  usual  role  of  giving  to  the  American 
public  some  new,  abnormal  situation  is  brought  before  us  again  by 
this  new  play.  Henry  Seidel  Canby  writes  two  very  good  bits  of 
criticism  on  the  play  for  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  which 
help  us  visualize  this  work. 

"The  dramatist  assumes  what  younger  writers  busy  with  the 
new  cosmopolitanism  of  Chicago  and  New  York  have  ignored,  the 
continued  virility  of  the  Old  American  strain  and  its  capacity  for 
tragic  elevation  in  the  last  stages  of  the  struggle  between  Protestant 
moralism  and  the  will  to  live  and  love." 

The  setting  is  in  a  small  New  England  town  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  centers  around  the  Mannons,  a  family  possessing 
tradition  and  prestige.  We  see  that  Mr.  O'Neill  is  far  grimmer 
than  Hawthorne,  and  we  learn  that  the  book  revolves  not  on  sin 
against  conscience,  as  in  The  Scarlet  Letter,  but  sin  against  the 
family's  own  nature.  There  are  two  murders,  two  suicides,  one 
case  of  adultery  and  three  incestuous  relationships;  and  yet,  as  we 
read  the  book,  we  realize  that  this  is  the  Mannon  character,  lurid, 
but  logical.  Mr.  Canby  says  that  the  "characters  are  fed  up  with 
death  and  idealism.  Cruelty  is  easy  for  them,  the  conventions  are 
broken,  and  desire  comes  quickly  to  action." 
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The  story  is  rather  complicated.  Ezra  Mannon  is  the  descendant 
of  old  Abe  Mannon,  and  brother  of  David  Mannon,  who  disgraced 
himself  by  running  away  with  Marie  Brantome,  a  Canuck  nurse 
girl.  The  illegitimate  son  comes  back  as  Adam  Brant  to  avenge 
his  modier  for  the  treatment  she  has  received  at  their  hands.  From 
then  on  we  have  an  intricate  combination  of  characters:  Ezra  loving 
his  wife,  Christine,  who  is  the  mistress  of  Adam;  Lavinia,  Ezra's 
daughter,  harboring  an  abnormal  love  for  her  father  and  hating 
her  mother;  Orin,  their  son,  in  love  with  his  mother  and  estranged 
psychically  from  his  father.  Hazel  and  Peter  Niles,  practically  the 
only  normal  characters  in  the  book,  are  unfortunately  in  love  with 
Orin  and  Lavinia.  All  the  Mannons  have  a  peculiar  mask-like 
quality  in  their  faces,  which  serves  to  hide  their  inner  emotions; 
they  seem  able  to  fuse  this  quality  into  their  associates,  and  this  is 
an  interesting  and  significant  point  in  the  play. 

In  the  first  act  we  see  "the  ruthless  break  through  into  satis- 
faction," which  is  thwarted  by  the  Mannon  character.  The  second 
act  shows  the  disintegration  of  character  by  the  process  of  com- 
pletely submerging  the  conscience  in  guilt.  The  final  act  shows  us 
Lavinia,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family,  representing  a  return  to 
the  stoicism  of  renunciation,  while  Orin  has  sought  die  stoicism 
of  death. 

Mr.  O'Neill's  whole  theme  seems  to  be  "Is  happiness  right?" 
The  play,  though  sometimes  revolting,  is  interesting  and  unusual. 

— Marjorie  Lasar. 

TWO  PEOPLE 

A.  A.  Milne 
E.  P.  Button  &  Company,  N.  Y.,  1931 

To  anyone  familiar  with  Milne's  Winnie  the  Pooh  stories,  this, 
his  first  novel,  comes  as  a  distinct  disappointment.  It  fails  to  catch 
the  careless  note  which  makes  the  Christopher  Robin  of  Now  We 
Are  Six  so  charming.  There  are  moments  when  we  hear  the  same 
fanciful  note,  but  the  author  tries  too  hard.  He  imitates  Barrie  as 
well  as  Milne,  and  the  result  is  not  very  good  writing. 
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The  theme  is  that  of  the  young  author  whose  first  book  makes 
a  tremendous  appeal  and  sweeps  him  up  in  a  mad  whirl  of  hero- 
worshipping  readers.  His  wife  drifts  farther  and  farther  away 
from  him,  and  he  grows  impatient  with  her  because  she  does  not 
seem  impressed  with  his  importance.  In  a  way,  we  feel  sorry  for 
him,  but  his  wife  is  a  lovely  woman,  which  good  fortune  should  be 
enough  for  him.  He  realizes  this  in  the  course  of  some  two  hundred 
pages,  but  meanwhile  nothing  happens  and  we  grow  impatient. 

The  style  is  conversational,  which  makes  for  easy  reading,  and 
the  delineation  of  the  characters  offers  quite  easy  reading  like- 
wise, but  we  are  never  very  much  interested.  To  some  extent  we 
feel  prejudiced  about  this  book;  perhaps  it  is  really  as  good  as 
most.    But  from  Milne  we  expect  more  than  just  fair  workmanship. 

In  conclusion  v/e  quote  one  of  tlie  passages  we  really  liked: 

"  'I'm  having  a  season  at  the  Circle,'  he  said  suddenly. 

"  'How  do  you  mean  you're  having  a  season  at  the  Circle? 
What  as?' 

"  'Producer.     Part  manager.     Hoffman  and  I.' 

"  'Really?  I  say,  you  are  getting  on,  aren't  you?  Why,  you 
can't  be  a  day  over  sixty-seven.' 

"  'I'm  twenty-eight  tliis  year.' 

"  'I  thought  you  were  sixty-seven.    When  were  you  nine?' 

"  'Eighteen  years  ago,  I  should  think.' 

"  'Don't  tell  me  that  eighteen  years  ago  you  were  running  about 
and  shouting  and  singing ' 

it    ij  9 

1  was. 
"  'And  laughing  and  bowling  a  hoop?' 
"  'Probably.' 

"  'And  then  your  white  mouse  died,  and  you  never  smiled  again?' 
"He  smiled  now  and  said,  'Life  hasn't  been  too  easy,  you  knov/.'  " 

— Jane  Hays. 

ELLEN  TERRY  and  BERNARD  SHAW:  A  CORRESPONDENCE 

George  P.  Putman's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  1930 

In  Bernard  Shaw's  own  words,  "good  letters  are  rare  and  cannot 
come  as  regularly  as  die  laimdress."     Yet  both  he  and  Ellen  Terry 
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contradict  this  theory  in  their  correspondence,  which  is  probably  the 
most!  unique  and  illuminating  one  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre,  and 
has  very  few  equals  in  the  world's  collections  of  published  letters. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  the  formation  of  a  close  friendship, 
spiced  with  flirtation,  between  the  two,  are  almost  incredible,  for 
they  wrote  to  each  other  for  eight  years  before  they  actually  met, 
and  yet  their  paper  courtship  was  of  the  closest,  most  intimate 
nature,  rich  in  little  details  of  personality  that  reveal  the  true  woman 
behind  the  great  actress  and  the  real  man  behind  the  celebrated 
dramatist.  Shaw  claims  that  a  long  intimate  correspondence  can 
occur  only  between  people  who  never  meet  one  another,  and  cites 
Swift's  journal  to  Stella  as  a  piece  of  literature  that  would  never 
have  been  created  if  its  author  had  been  able  to  see  the  object  of 
his  inspirations  every  day. 

The  letters  of  Bernard  Shaw  and  Ellen  Terry  are  to  be  recom- 
mended for  their  critical  value  and  for  their  wealth  of  information 
on  the  theatre  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  to 
the  every-day  reader  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  human  element. 
In  Ellen  Terry,  this  appears  in  her  whimsicality,  her  delicious 
coquetry,  her  sprightliness,  her  charming  feminism — as  evidenced 
by  the  way  her  moods  fluctuate  from  the  heights  to  the  depths — and 
her  helplessness  in  business  matters.  In  Bernard  Shaw  it  appears 
in  his  humor  above  all,  supplemented  by  his  catchy  way  of  saying 
things  and  his  intellectual  superiority.  In  both  correspondents,  die 
mutual  tenderness,  the  freedom  of  expression  and  the  intimate 
unbosoming  of  thought  lend  an  entirely  new  charm  to  one's  con- 
ception of  these  two  well-known  figures.  Somehow,  when  one  is 
just  a  part  of  die  public,  one  is  apt  to  forget  the  personal  factor  of 
men  and  women  in  the  limelight.  One  doesn't  think  of  Bernard 
Shaw  as  having  headaches,  being  worried  about  missing  the  mail,  or 
enjoying  bicycle  rides  in  the  rain. 

However,  a  slight  feeling  of  depression  comes  to  the  reader  of 
these  letters.  In  reading  such  pages  from  real  life,  one  becomes 
aware  that  all  possibilities  are  not  realized  as  one's  love  of  the 
"happy  ending"  would  like  them  to  be.  A  writer  of  fiction,  as  a 
rule,  leaves  one  with  a  satisfaction  of  completeness,  even  if  the  end 
is  complete  tragedy.  But  in  the  changing  relationships  in  the  lives 
of  Ellen  Terry  and  Bernard  Shaw,  one  finds  the   irregularity  of 
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actuality,  and  the  lack  of  a  climax,  crisis  and  conclusion  in  the 
approved  manner  of  fiction.  At  first,  the  depth  of  understanding 
beneath  the  rather  playful  flirtation  leads  the  reader  to  hope  for 
something  more  definite,  but  instead  the  romance  wanes  into  a 
friendship  in  which  the  relation  between  the  two  becomes  more  that 
of  author  and  actress.  The  frequency  of  the  letters  dwindle  from 
one  every  other  day  to  three  or  four  a  year.  But  although  the  more 
sentimental  reader  feels  a  regret  of  unfulfilled  anticipation,  he  can- 
not but  see  that  these  letters  are  an  enduring  record  of  the  perfection 
in  friendship  that  can  exist  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

— Sara  Shallenberger. 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

John  Erskine 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  1931 

The  best  known  of  Erskine's  works  have  heretofore  been  his- 
torical novels  of  sorts,  such  as  Galahad;  and  one  expects  this  latest 
product  to  be  in  that  vein.  But  Unfinished  Business  has  a  modern 
American  background  of  business  men,  banks,  magazines,  and  auto- 
mobiles, used  to  illustrate  the  author's  idea  of  life  as  it  should 
be  lived. 

It  seems  that  a  novel  should  make  characters  or  background,  or 
both,  appear  alive  and  real,  and  let  them  tell  the  message  of  the 
book,  through  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  the  former  and  the  color 
of  the  latter.  Here  such  is  not  the  case.  Erskine  states  his  abstract 
conclusion  as  to  man's  best  conduct  and  then  attempts  to  illustrate 
it.  So  far,  well  and  good.  The  allegorical  idea  set  forth  is  deep 
and  impressive.  But  the  characters  are  lifeless,  marble  figures, 
and  the  background  is  flat.  The  first  two  chapters  containing  the 
essence  of  the  allegory  are  all  that  are  necessary.  The  characters 
during  the  course  of  their  subsequent  action  are  not  convincing 
enough  to  illustrate  the  allegory;  and  though  the  rest  may  prove 
entertaining  enough,  it  has  no  particular  value. 

The  method  of  introducing  the  story  is  interesting  and  rather 
odd.     There  is  an  automobile  accident  in  which  one  passenger,  a 
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prosperous  retired  business  man  named  Richard  Ormer,  is  believed 
to  be  killed.  While  his  body  is  hovering  between  life  and  death,  his 
soul  goes  to  the  entrance  of  the  world  beyond  and  there  converses 
with  the  gatekeeper.  In  his  own  favour  he  states  that  he  is  rather 
satisfied  with  his  life  as  regards  moral  conduct.  Most  of  his  good 
intentions  have  never  materialized,  but  at  any  rate  neither  have  his 
evil  ones.  But  the  gatekeeper  startles  him  by  saying  that  this  un- 
finished business  is  die  blackest  mark  any  man  could  have  against 
his  name.  Even  if  one  finished  out  an  evil  intention,  it  would  be 
better  for  his  record  than  not  to  have  accomplished  a  good  one  or 
an  evil  one.  A  man  should  follow  through  whatever  he  wants  or 
intends  to  do.  This  is  somewhat  terrifying  news  to  Ormer!  He  can 
no  longer  feel  satisfied  to  have  his  life  reviewed  for  reward  in  the 
world  beyond.  So  he  says,  he  will  not  go  inside  the  gates;  he  will 
return  to  earth  and  try  to  complete  something.  After  a  slow  re- 
covery from  the  accident  he  comes  back  into  circulation,  determined 
to  change  his  previous  course  of  action.  But  it  is  hard  now  to 
carry  out  even  his  evil  intentions.  He  had  wanted  to  seduce  a 
young  lady  at  one  time  in  his  youth;  but  now  she  is  his  best  friend's 
wife,  and  furthermore  unwilling  to  be  a  party  to  any  deception  of 
her  husband.  He  had  wanted  to  swindle  his  partner  in  business; 
but  now  that  gentleman  is  a  powerful  and  wealthy  banker,  and 
the  banker  magnanimously  refuses  to  consider  the  would-be  swindler 
as  anything  else  than  a  troublesome  lunatic.  Ormer  finally  accom- 
plishes one  intention,  and  a  good  one,  which  helps  him  when  he 
returns  to  the  pearly  gates. 

The  idea,  to  repeat,  is  a  good  one,  a  very  good  one;  and  one 
that  affords  food  for  thought.  It  makes  the  book  worth  reading; 
but  the  development  of  the  idea  will  be  found  a  bit  boring  and 
quite  unconvincing  by  most  readers. 

— Sarah  Forsyth. 
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We  have  received  a  large  number  of  exchanges  for  this  issue, 
and  they  have  been,  on  the  whole,  very  interesting.  First  place 
goes  to  The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly.  The  magazine  is  small  and, 
therefore,  the  material  is  chosen  for  quality  and  not  quantity.  There 
is  a  tone,  a  certain  finesse  about  the  publication  as  a  whole  that 
is  delightful. 

The  Exchange  Corner  for  this  month  is  going  to  be  a  Poetry 
Corner.  Some  of  tlie  poems  in  the  different  magazines  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  we  want  to  pass  them  on. 

From  the  October  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly,  "Flat  Country," 
by  Harriet  Bruen: 

"A  shallow  earth  it  seems,  where  gaunt  trees  stand 
Two-thirds  above  the  low  horizon  land; 
A  sallow  sky,  a  disk  of  faded  brown. 
Almost  to  its  worn  edges  creeps  the  town. 
I've  known  an  earth  with  great  hills  circling  round, 
Uplifting  all  the  treasure  of  the  ground; 
Yet  foothills  to  the  larger  ones  beyond 
A  stately  slow  ascent  to  make  a  bond 
And  fellowship  with  heaven,  whose  very  door 
Is  graced  by  airy  mountains,  blue  and  hoar. 
Ah,  then,  with  understanding  keen  and  high 
My  spirit  rested  in  the  holy  sky. 
But  here  tlie  people  have  flat-seeming  eyes 
From  looking  levelly  for  Paradise." 

From  The  Sun  Dial,  Flora  Stone  Mather  College,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  comes  a  selection  of  poems  by  Marika  Hellstrom 
that  are  good  and  unusual: 
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"Revelation" 

"The  brilliance  of  the  morning  at  my  door 
Is  ever  new. 

I  stand  with  unbelieving  eyes! 
Color  of  flowers  and  music  of  trees 

Press  on  me  beauty  that  can  never  pass  from  me 
No  more  than  you  can  leave  my  heart." 

Another  off"ering  from   The  Sun  Dial  is   "Starlight,"   by  Ann 
Aronovitz: 

"It  is  a  silver  cloth, 
The  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of; 
It  is  a  silver  gleam 
Thru'  ages  of  despair; 
It  is  a  ray  of  Life, 
Eternal  as  the  muses 
As  wonderful,  and  free 
And  steadfast  as  the  air. 

It  is  a  mesh  of  Love, 
A  web  of  silver  fragrance; 
It  is  a  ray  of  hope, 
A  symbol  of  delight; 
It  is  a  swift  caress. 
Enchanting  in  its  vagrance. 
As  graceful,  and  bizarre 
As  seagulls  in  their  flight." 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following: 

The  Hampden-Sydney  Magazine — Hampden-Sydney  College. 

Lasell  Leaves — Lasell  Seminary. 

The  Aurore — Agnes  Scott  College. 

The  Distaff — Florida  State  College  for  Women. 

The  Pharetra — Wilson  College. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly — Mount  Holyoke  College. 

The  Sun  Dial — Flora   Stone   Mather  College-Western   Reserve 

University. 
The  Concept — Converse  College. 
Cargoes — Hollins  College. 
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The  Spruce,  the  Firs  and  the  Hemlocks 

Makgaret  Austin 
Why  is  the  forest  so  sad,  so  hushed? 

CENTURIES  ago  the  spruce,  the  firs,  and  tlie  hemlock  thrilled 
and  sang  in  the  sunshine.  Balder  lived.  Then  for  days  the 
trees  of  the  forest  wailed  and  lamented  the  death  of  the 
bringer  of  light.  All  but  the  spruce,  the  firs,  and  the  hemlocks. 
They  stood  motionless  in  the  darkness.  Balder  could  not  be  dead 
and  light  gone  from  the  world.  For  a  short  while  every  year  the 
light  returns  and  drives  the  gloom  from  the  forest.  The  spruce,  the 
firs,  and  the  hemlocks  are  filled  with  hope.  Balder  is  coming.  They 
sway  their  branches  and  whisper  their  joy  to  one  another.  The  deer 
move  unafraid  beneath  them.  Elves  and  goblins  lurk  among  the 
bracken  at  their  feet.  But  Balder  does  not  come  and  their  sorrow 
returns.  Even  the  ogres  of  the  fens  and  the  Lapland  witches  are 
awed  by  their  despair.  The  forest  is  hushed,  for  the  spruce,  the 
fij^s,  and  the  hemlocks  are  waiting  for  Balder. 
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Shadows  Lengthen  on  the  Sun-dial,  but 
the  Clock  Ticks 

Eleanor  Lauck 

IT  was  the  same  house  that  had  sat  there  for  almost  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  on  the  same  smooth  lawn  that  sloped  in  grassy  ter- 
races to  the  broad  river.  There  was  even  the  same  little  garden 
with  cedar  trees  closing  it  in  and  rose-beds  bordered  with  bricks. 
The  same  green  spot  under  the  big  tree  where  old  Miss  Virginia  and 
young  Miss  Nancy  had  sat  on  that  afternoon  so  long  ago.  It  had 
been  a  surmy  afternoon,  but  there  was  a  quiet  sun,  that  left  plenty 
of  shady  places.  The  mother  and  daughter  had  talked  in  low  tones, 
exchanging  confidences,  their  dark  heads  bent  over  embroidery  hoops, 
their  soft  white  flounces  billowing  about  them.  Below  them  the  great 
river  slipped  silently  by,  occasionally  giving  a  gentle  rippling  sound 
which  mingled  with  the  rustling  of  the  trees. 

The  two  women,  one  old,  one  young,  sat  there  the  long  afternoon, 
sewing  and  talking.  They  had  much  to  talk  about,  for  there  was  to 
be  a  wedding  soon,  when  the  bride  would  come  trailing  down  the 
wide  steps  in  the  big  house,  when  the  garden  would  be  full  of  chatter. 
But  on  that  afternoon  there  was  only  the  murmur  of  the  two  women. 
There  seemed  a  hush  over  everything.  Yet  the  sun  shone  brightly 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  bronze  sun-dial  which  reflected  its  rays. 
The  humming-bird,  with  its  iridescent  wings,  continued  to  drone,  as 
it  dipped  around  the  trumpet  vine,  and  still  the  women  stayed  under 
the  big  tree.  Sometimes  they  would  stop  what  they  were  doing  and 
just  sit  and  let  the  soft  breezes  ruffle  over  them.  Sometimes  one 
would  read  aloud.  On  and  on  they  stayed  until  the  sun  was  a  red 
glow  behind  them  and  they  could  not  see  their  needles.  They  could 
barely  see  the  sun-dial  to  read  the  time.  It  was  almost  seven.  They 
had  not  realized  the  lateness  of  the  evening.  Dinner  would  probably 
be  ready  before  long,  and  now  tliey  would  have  to  dress  by  candle- 
light. They  got  up  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  house,  arm  in 
arm,  their  skirts  a  little  ahead  of  them,  for  there  was  an  evening 
breeze  from  the  river. 
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Yes,  the  house  and  garden  were  exactly  tlie  same.  Mrs.  McCann 
prided  herself  on  that.  No  interior  decorator  for  her.  She  wanted 
the  atmosphere  just  as  it  was.  But  she  had  had  to  give  in  on  one 
thing.  She  had  been  forced  to  have  white  servants.  And  Mattie, 
whom  the  agent  had  produced  for  her,  with  the  house,  had  never 
been  able  to  have  meals  on  time.  They  were  always  wonderful  meals 
when  diey  were  ready,  but  how  could  you  plan  anything  if  you  did 
not  know  whether  you  were  having  dinner  at  six  or  eight?  How  nice 
it  had  been  today  to  have  her  luncheon  promptly  at  one,  and  she  had 
had  plenty  of  time,  too,  to  talk  to  the  gardener  about  the  mint-bed 
before  she  got  ready  for  her  bridge  at  two-thirty.  Let's  see,  the  roses 
were  cut  and  arranged  about  the  house.  It  would  be  just  cool  enough 
on  the  wide  brick  terrace  .  .  .  She  was  interrupted.  Bill  came  nm- 
ning  in;  he  was  going  to  try  out  the  new  motor  boat,  and  she  had  to 
think  to  tell  him  to  be  prompt  for  dinner  at  seven  and  not  drown 
himself.  She  wondered  if  the  cook  would  remember  to  cut  the  sand- 
wiches round.  She  must  remind  her.  Then  Jane  yelled  something 
about  going  to  play  tennis,  and  she  had  to  call  back  and  remind  her 
that  dinner  would  be  at  seven  and  not  to  forget  to  stop  by  for  Betty, 
who  was  expecting  to  come  home  with  her.  There  were  so  many 
interruptions.  If  only  she  had  time  to  think  about  what  she  was 
going  to  do.  Oh  yes,  see  about  tlie  sandwiches.  She  hurried  tlirough 
the  hall,  past  the  grandfather's  clock.  Two  o'clock  already.  She 
rushed  to  the  pantry. 
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Mrs.  Tate 

Sarah  Forsyth 

SHE  was  just  like  a  scrawny  little  starling.  I  can  see  her  now, 
singing  in  the  choir,  all  in  rusty  black,  with  a  black  straw 
bonnet  half  hiding  her  thin  little  face.  She  was  rather  deaf, 
and  used  to  sing  way  up  high  when  everybody  else  was  low,  and 
croak  low  notes  when  the  rest  were  on  the  high  ones. 

She  lived  in  a  yellow  and  white  house  with  a  white  picket  fence 
around  it.  Whenever  one  of  us  passed  there  she  would  stop  digging 
at  her  flowers  in  the  yard  and  smile  and  beckon  with  a  claw-like 
finger:  "Come  get  a  cookie,  child."  And  then  we  would  follow  her 
as  she  hopped  into  the  house,  still  beckoning  and  smiling  and  peering 
sharply  out  from  beneath  her  week-day  black  sun-bonnet. 

There  were  two  things  that  kept  her  busy  all  year.  During  the 
summer  she  would  dig  at  her  flowers  in  the  yard,  pecking  at  them 
like  a  hungry  bird.  All  winter  she  made  rag  rugs  out  of  bright 
scraps  of  cloth  and  old  sweaters  that  everybody  saved  for  her.  In 
the  spring  she  would  take  these  in  her  buggy  around  to  every  house 
in  our  neighborhood  and  sell  them.  This  was  her  annual  excursion ; 
she  never  came  outside  the  white  picket  fence  at  any  other  time  except 
for  church  on  Sunday.  She  would  drive  up  to  our  house  in  a  creak- 
ing black  buggy  pulled  by  a  very  bony  gray  horse;  then  she  would 
get  out  and  hop  sideways  up  to  my  mother  and  spread  the  rugs  out 
on  the  gallery,  smiling  and  patting  them  down  nervously. 

She  made  the  rugs  so  that  she  could  send  money  to  Ernest,  her 
son  who  had  been  working  in  New  York  a  long  time.  She  said  that 
he  was  doing  mighty  well,  but  extra  money  came  in  handy-like  up 
there.  She  always  expected  him  to  come  home  and  visit  her,  but 
he  never  came;  and  he  almost  never  wrote  to  her,  Miss  Allie  said. 
Miss  Allie  was  the  postmistress,  so  she  knew  about  almost  every- 
thing that  happened.  But,  anyway,  Mrs.  Tate  was  sure  he  would 
come  home  soon,  and  that  was  why  she  used  to  keep  cookies  and 
blackberry  shrub  on  hand;  because  Ernest  liked  them,  she  said. 
Every  time  we  went  to  her  house  to  get  a  cookie  or  take  her  a  present 
from  Mother,  she  used  to  tell  us  what  Ernest  liked  and  show  us  his 
picture  and  say  what  a  fine  boy  he  was. 
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One  October  day  the  station-master  telephoned  my  father.  When 
Father  stopped  talking  to  him,  he  came  into  the  library.  He  looked 
very  stern,  which  meant  he  was  sorry  about  something.  Mother 
asked  him  what  it  was.  "Mrs.  Tate's  son,"  he  said.  "Rogers  just 
got  the  wire  for  her.  The  doctor  and  I  will  have  to  tell  her."  He 
said  that  a  policeman  had  shot  Ernest. 

Mrs.  Tate  was  just  about  the  same  after  that.  She  still  sang  high 
and  low  in  the  choir,  and  she  kept  on  looking  just  the  same,  only 
she  got  skinnier  and  more  like  a  starling  than  ever,  and  she  did  not 
smile  quite  as  much.  She  would  spend  all  her  summer  digging  in 
her  yard  with  little  bird-like  pecks  of  her  trowel,  but  she  didn't  come 
any  more  in  the  spring  to  show  my  motlier  the  rag  rugs.  She  still 
used  to  ask  us  to  have  a  cookie.  Sometimes  she  would  forget,  and 
tell  us  what  Ernest  liked  and  show  us  his  picture  and  say  what  a  fine 
boy  he  was. 
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Vision  of  a  Half-Brecd  Trapper 

Annette  Morris 

On  a  late  afternoon 
of  a  winter's  day, 
I  rode  the  prairie 
on  an  old  Indian  trail 
and  the  white  snow- 
covered  my  legs, 
the  falling  flakes 
quivered 

on  my  horse's  mane 
as  I  rode  on 
in  deep  reverie. 

And  lo!     In  the  distance  and  around  me 
I  saw  suddenly 
the  red  peoples! 
Risen  out  of  the  blue  shadows 
of  the  dying  day- — 
marching  by 

in  sad  exile.     The  Chiefs  and  young  Braves 
faced  nobly 
the  void  before  them — 
their  women  and  children,  brave  too, 
glanced  not  backward. 
I  spied  high  cheeks 
wet  with  the  tears  of  departure, 
sloe-eyes,  unseeing,  tense 
with  a  far-off  look. 
I  saw  there 
the  ghastly  despair 
of  a  nation 
when  in  silent  misery 
they  fly 
driven  onward 
hopelessly,  into  the  wind. 
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Saw  despair  in  the  eyes  of  the  bravest, 

saw  tears  on  tlie  cheeks  of  the  conquered, 

resignation  in  the  eyes  of  the  greatest, 

saw  brown  faces,  not  without  beauty, 

and  a  calm  daze  pervaded  the  whole. 

Again  and  again  young  War-Chiefs 

like  thunder  from  a  wild  sky 

galloped  past, 

crying  aloud  to  their  people, 

leaning  low 

on  the  necks  of  their  ponies, 

urging  their  people 

to  war. 

Brown  legs  like  bands  of  steel 

'round  the  flying  bodies 

of  their  painted  ponies 

rushed  past  me, 

encircling  the  marchers. 

Crested  plumes  waved 

in  the  air, 

battle-cries  pierced  my  ears. 

Many,  many,  galloped  by  me 

Singing,  crying 

to  their  people; 

called  and  shouted 

with  high-flung  arms, 

held  iheir  coup-sticks 

marked  with  waving  feathers, 

vanished  into  the  blue  clouds. 

But  they,  the  marchers 

shook  their  heads 

gave  no  answer  to  appeal  to  war. 

Nay!    It  is  over!    they  said, 

and  trudged  on  in  the  snow. 

And  lo!    there  were  tears 

on  my  furrowed  cheeks 

and  my  beard 

was  covered  with  snow 

and  the  wind  rose  and  howled 
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and  the  snow  fell 

sadly 

and  1  felt  no  joy 

in  die  whiteness  around  me. 

I,  of  the  white  forehead  and  brown  face*  knew 

these  were  my  brothers. 

Their  trail  was  unhappy 

and  I  cupped  my  hand  to  my  mouth — 

called  after  them. 

My  cry  sounded  hollow 

in  the  stillness 

and  no  one  heard, 

and  they  marched  on  and  on 

into  the  blue  shadows 

away, 

marched  on  and  were  enclosed 

by  the  snowclouds 

while  the  earth  grew  dark. 


•A  half-breed  with  a  brown  face  and  pure  white  forehead  was  very  common,  as  the 
exposure  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face  brought  out  his  Indian  blood,  and  the  continual 
protection  of  the  crown  of  his  hat  left  his  forehead  very  white! 
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Nepenthe 

Sarah  Forsyth 

PHYLLIS  was  sitting  in  the  sand  pile  wriggling  her  bare  toes 
in  the  coolness  of  the  sand.  She  was  thinking  about  Aunt  Anne. 
Aunt  Anne  had  been  so  good  to  her  while  she  was  visiting  Gran. 
She  had  given  her  two  lovely  blue  hair  ribbons  and  a  locket  and 
chain  and  a  fluffy  powder-puff  that  you  could  puff  on  your  face  and 
play  grown-up  with.  She  would  like  to  give  Aunt  Anne  something 
to  show  her  that  she  loved  her  very  much.  And  it  would  be  nice  to 
hear  Aunt  Anne  say,  "You  are  a  darling  little  girl,  Phyllis,  to  think 
of  me."  And  maybe  she  would  say,  too,  to  Gran:  "Mother,  Phyllis 
is  a  sweet  child.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  a  lovely  young  lady  when 
she  grows  up.  She  has  such  a  generous  nature."  Yes,  she  would 
pick  Aunt  Anne  some  flowers — daisies  and  ragged  robins  and  those 
thick  orange  ones. 

She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  garden  and  walked  through  the 
box  hedge  to  where  the  flower-beds  were  stretched  out  in  a  rainbow 
of  color.  She  picked  daisies  and  ragged  robins  and  June  poppies 
and  lots  of  other  things.    Soon  there  was  a  big  bunch  for  Aunt  Anne. 

Aunt  Anne  was  sitting  in  the  summer  house.  There  was  a  book 
on  her  lap,  but  she  was  not  reading  it.  She  was  thinking:  I  have 
to  go  to  that  dance  tonight.  I  have  to  keep  on  going  everywhere. 
I  suppose  I  will  go  on  existing  but  it  doesn't  seem  possible.  "I'm 
sorry  and  I  hate  to  hurt  you,  Anne,  but  we're  just  not  suited,  do 
you  think  we  are?"  No;  no  indeed — she  hadn't  thought  so.  "I 
hate  to  hurt  you."  She  wished  she  could  wake  up.  This  must  be 
a  bad  dream.     "We're  just  not  suited — " 

"  Phyllis  skipped  into  the  summer  house,  waving  her  flowers  and 
crying  "See,  Aunt  Anne,  what  I  got  for  you  in  the  garden.  Aren't 
they  pretty?"  Aunt  Anne  jerked  her  head  up.  She  hadn't  heard 
anytliing  but  jarring  noise.  "Phyllis!  How  often  must  I  ask  you 
not  to  interrupt  me  when  you  see  I'm  busy?  And  where  did  you 
pick  those  flowers?  You  know  your  grandmother  will  be  very  angry 
if  you  spoil  her  flower  beds." 

Phyllis  fled  to  the  sand  pile,  threw  the  flowers  down  and  burst 
into  tears.     It  wasn't  fair.     Aunt  Anne  was  a  mean,  hateful  person. 
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Aunt  Anne  hadn't  even  thanked  her  for  getting  the  flowers.  Now 
Gran  would  scold.  Nobody  was  ever  nice  to  little  girls.  Well,  she'd 
run  away  and  probably  get  murdered,  and  then  they'd  be  sorry. 
Grandmother  would  wear  black  every  day  and  cry,  and  Mother  would 
have  no  little  girl.  She  began  to  see  the  funeral — all  the  people 
weeping  and  saying  lovely  things  about  her  and  being  sorry  after 
she  was  dead.  Her  sobs  lessened  to  snuffles  and  she  dug  her  toes 
in  the  cool  sand  again.     It  felt  good. 

Aunt  Anne  sat  in  the  summer  house  and  diought:  "Don't  want 
to  hurt  you,  Anne;"  day  in,  day  out  without  Pete  .  .  .  Well,  she'd 
show  him.  She'd  have  the  time  of  her  life  from  now  on  and  prove 
she  didn't  care.  Then,  too  late,  he'd  need  her — and  she  wouldn't 
be  there.  She  sat  up  and  opened  her  book  defiantly.  But  she  missed 
half  the  words  she  read  because  she  was  planning  what  an  entrance 
she  would  make  at  the  Club  tonight  and  how  coolly  tolerant  she 
would  be  to  Peter. 
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The  Concert 

Zane-Cetti  Irwin 

AND  I  said,  'My  goodness,  Henry,  but  you  make  it  so  hard;' 
and  he  said,  'It's  you  that  makes  it  hard.'  That's  what  he 
said,  and  I  said  Tt  would  be  so  much  easier  if  we  just  let 
it  end  right  now;'  I  said:  'If  we  just  said  goodby;'  and  he  looked 
at  me  just  like  this — this  is  the  way  he  looked,  Mame — just  like 
that,  and  said  'Gawd'.  That's  just  tlie  way  he  said  it,  'Gawd' — all 
the  feeling  in  the  world — of  course  I  can't  say  it  like  he  did.  Ya 
should  'a'  heard  him,  Mame;  it  was  terrible!  And  then  I  said,  'Well, 
anyway  ya  got  Sue,'  and  he  looked  up  quick  and  said,  'Sue  who?' 
And  I  said,  'Oli  you  know  Sue — the  girl  I  saw  you  with  the  other 
night.'  'Oh,'  he  says,  looking  at  me  straight,  'Oh,  so  tliat's  it — that's 
what  this  is  all  about — your  saying  all  this.  All  about  'cause  you 
saw  me  with  that  girl  Sue,"  and  I  said — " 

"Wait,"  said  tlie  other,  "What's  the  name  of  that  piece  they're 
playing  now?" 

"I  don't  know — and  then  I  said,  'My  goodness' — " 

"Well,  look  on  your  program  and  see.     It's  the  third  one." 

"Oh,  it's  something  I  can't  even  say.     And  then  I  said  'My — '  " 

"Well,  give  me  the  program,  then." 

"0.  K.     'My  goodness,'  I  said,  Tm  not  jealous  of — 

"It's  '0  laskyate  me  moreer'." 

"Yeah — well,  I  said,  'You  needn't  think  I'm  jealous,  'cause 
I'm  not,  see?',  that's  what  I  said." 

"Pardon  me,  please,"  said  a  lady,  climbing  over  them. 

Tliey  clutched  their  hats  and  gloves  and  stood  up. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  lady. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right — and  he  just  looked  at  me." 

They  sat  down.  "He  just  looked  at  me  and  didn't  say  a  word. 
And  I  said,  'Of  course  I  wouldn't  say  anything  about  Sue — why, 
she's  a  friend  of  mine.  My  goodness.  But  of  course  some  people 
think  she's  pretty — I've  never  been  able  to  see  it  myself — have  you, 
Mame?  Well,  she's  got  nice  eyes  but  they're  nothing  special  and — 
oh  it's  over,  isn't  it?" 

"Yeah." 
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"Well,  it  was  nice,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yeah." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  lady  climbing  back  over. 

"Sure,  that's  all  right." 

They  followed  her  out. 
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A  Turrubic  Tale 

Charlotte  Bird  Magoffin 

TEDDY  didn't  have  anything  to  do.  If  only  he  didn't  have  to 
play  with  Jean — but  he'd  promised  Mother  he  would,  and  Jean 
would  holler  if  he  went  off.  Playing  dolls  was  no  fim,  and 
Jean  never  wanted  to  run  races,  because  she  knew  he'd  win.  Maybe 
it  wouldn't  hurt  if  he  told  Jean  about  the  cave  he  and  Dicky  and 
Bill  had;  maybe  she  wouldn't  tell,  and  it  would  be  so  much  more 
fun  if  she  knew  about  it  so  they  could  go  down  there  to  play.  Maybe, 
if  he'd  give  her  his — 

"Teddy,  there's  no  fun  jus'  sittin'  here.  Tell  me  a  story.  You 
know  lots." 

Teddy  rose  from  the  steps  and  swaggered  past  Jean  importantly. 

"Say,  can  yuh  keep  a  see-curt?" 

"Ye-es,  what  kind?" 

"Well,  me  an'  Dicky  and  Bill  has  a  cave  off  over  there,  behin' 
those  big  rocks,  where  we  put  a  sack  up  over  the  door  an'  has  it  for 
our  pie-ruts'  den.     Wanna  see  it?" 

"Ooh!     Yes!     Is  there  real  pie-ruts  in  it?" 

"Sometimes.     Come  on,  follow  me." 

With  the  air  of  Napoleon,  he  led  the  way,  Jean  pattering  after, 
around  the  comer  of  the  garden,  past  the  tennis  court,  and  down  the 
rocky  hill,  until  they  reached  a  little  hollow. 

"Now,  yuh  gotta  talk  in  whispers,  or  the  gobluns  what  live  aroun' 
here'U  hear  yuh." 

"Will  they  eat  me?     Teddy,  I— I'm  afraid!" 

"Aw,  yuh  big  baby.  Tliey  won't  eat  yuh.  Don't  talk  out  loud. 
Come  on." 

Teddy  lifted  a  sack  that  hung  over  a  jagged  and  irregular  open- 
ing, and  in  they  went. 

"Ooh!     It's  all  dark  in  here!" 

"Ain't  it  fun?  You  sit  down  over  there,  an'  I'll  sit  here.  Don't 
the  wind  sound  funny,  swushin'  aroun'  outside?" 

"Ye-es.  I'm  gonna  tell  Mamma  about  it,  an'  ast  her  if  me  an' 
Betty  can  bring  our  dolls  an'  play  here." 
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Aw,  gee!  Might  of  known  she'd  wanna  tell  right  away.  And 
Mother  couldn't  know  about  it.     Why,  this  was  their  pie-ruts'  den! 

"Now,  Jean,  please  don't  tell.     Yuh  promised." 

"But  I  want  to.     It'd  be  fun  tuh  play  doll  here." 

"But  this  is  a  pie-ruts'  den.  Yuh  can't  tell,  an'  yuh  can't  play 
dolls  here." 

"Well,  will  yuh  give  me  sumthin'  if  I  won't  tell?  What'U  yuh 
give  me.'^ 

"I'll  give  yuh  my — I'll  give  yuh  my — I  know,  I'll  tell  yuh  a 
story!" 

"Oh,  awright.     An'  I  wanna  story  about  a  printsuss." 

"Awright,  then,  but  yuh  can't  holler  like  a  fraidy  cat." 

"Ye-es,  oney  don't  make  it  too  turruble." 

"Aw,  I  won't.  Wull,  wunst  upon  a  time,  there  wuz  a  printsuss. 
She  wuz  a  bee-you-tuh-full  printsuss,  with  long  yellow  currals,  an' 
dimun'  rings,  an'  everything  what  printsusses  have — " 

"Teddy,  what  was  her  name?" 

"Aw,  her  name  wuz  Cather'ne.     But  yuh  can't  interrup',  see?" 

"I  won't,  honust." 

"Wull,  this  printsuss's  father  tole  her  that  she  had  tuh  marry  an 
ole  man  what  wuz  awful  rich,  but  he  wuz  awful  homely.  He  had 
a  long  nose,  and  a  hundred  big,  sharp  teeth  'at  stuck  way  out,  like 
this.  But  the  printsuss,  she  didn't  wanna  marry  him,  so  her  dad,  he 
shut  her  up  in  a  dark  dungeon  where — " 

"What's  dungeon?" 

"It's  a  place  down  in  a  deep  cellar,  with  rats  an'  mice,  an'  snakes, 
an'  things,  where  they  put  people  that're  bad.  Anyway,  this  print- 
suss hadda  stay  there  in  the  dark,  with  nothin'  tuh  eat  but — but 
spinnutch,  fur  twenny  days.  An'  she  got  awful  thin,  an'  wuz  gonna 
die,  an'  her  father  felt  purty  sorry  for  her,  an'  had  her  hauled  up. 
But  he  still  wuz  mad  at  her,  an'  she  couldn't  eat  with  the  big  folks 
or  nothin'.  Wull,  one  day,  she  wuz  sittin'  out  in  the  back  pantry 
eatin'  by  herself,  an'  none  of  the  cooks  wuz  aroun',  an'  a  prints  came 
up  tuh  the  window  an'  said  'hello'  tuh  her.  Wull,  o'  course  she  fell 
in  love  with  him  right  away,  an'  she  tole  him  so.  An'  so  he  said 
he'd  take  her  away  on  his  horse,  an'  when  they  got  tuh— tuh  Worsh- 
ington,  they'd  get  married.     That  suited  Milderd  jus'  fine  an' — " 

"But  you  said  her  name  was  Cather'ne." 
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"Aw,  that  wuz  her  middle  name.  She  had  more'n  one,  like  you. 
But  what'd  I  tell  yuh  about  interruptin'?" 

"I  fergot.     Please  go  on." 

"Wull,  so  she  got  up  behine  him  on  his  horse,  an'  they  rode  and 
rode,  an'  purty  soon  they  got  tuh  a  house  where  they  thought  they'd 
stop  an'  get  somethin'  tuh  eat.  So  the  prints,  he  got  off"a  his  horse 
an'  knocked  at  the  door.  An'  a  big  voice  yelled  'Who's  there?'  An' 
he  jus'  answered,  'Me.  The  prints.'  Wull,  after  a  while  the  door 
opened,  an'  there  stood  a  nawful  ole  man  with  ten  guns.  An'  he 
says,  'Han's  up!'  But  the  prints  jus'  took  out  his  twenny-two  an' 
shot  the  ole  man  dead.  Then  him  an'  the  printsuss  went  in  the  house 
an'  got  sometliin'  tuh  eat.  Cake  an'  bananas  an'  pickles  an'  choc-late 
ice  cream  cones  an'  everything.  An'  they  foun'  all  kindsa  jew'ls 
an'  dimuns  an'  lotsa  stuff,  so  they  jus'  took  it.  'En  they  started  out 
again. 

"Wull,  it  wuz  gettin'  near  night,  an'  they  hadda  go  through  a 
black  forest  with  tigers  an'  eluphunts.  It  wuz  all  creepy,  an'  the 
win'  wuz  ablowin'  hard  as  anythin'.  When  they  got  tuh  the  middle 
of  the  forest,  they  heard  a  turruble  roar,  an'  a  big,  black  lion  jumped 
out  at  'em,  an'  bit  the  horse  right  in  the  leg.  But  he  was  a  good 
horse,  an'  ran  jus'  in  time  tuh  keep  from  bein'  killed.  The  lion,  he 
chased  'em  an'  chased  'em,  aroarin'  tuh  beat  the  dickuns,  till  they 
got  tuh  a  big  pile  o'  stones.  An'  'en  they  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
Isecause  they  couldn't  go  over  the  pile  o'  stones,  an'  there  wuz  the 
lion  acomin'  coloser  all  the  time — an'  big  goopywapples  wuz  astarin' 
at  'em  from  behine  trees  on  both  sides." 

"What's  a  goop — goop — ?" 

"A  goopywapple.  Them're  great  big  annumuls  like  eluphunts, 
an'  half  like  kangaroos  what  we  saw  at  the  circus,  with  eyes  'at  have 
fire  squirtin'  outa  'em." 

"Teddy,  couldn't  yuh  lift  up  the  thing  from  the  door?  I — I 
can  hear  better  then,  if  yuh  do." 

"Aw,  you're  jus'  scared.  'Sides,  the  gobluns  'ud  hear  me  if  I 
moved.  So  you  be  quiet.  The  prints  pulled  out  his  sword,  ready 
tuh  fight,  an'  hung  ontuh  the  printsuss  real  hard,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  a  great,  great  big  red  thing  swooped  down  outa  the  sky  an' 
picked  'em  both  up  in  his  teeth,  an'  flew  with  'em  way  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees  tuh  a  big  mountain.  An'  he  stuck  'em  on  a  sharp  rock, 
an'  tole  his  servants  tuh  keep  'em  prizners  while  he  went  away. 
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An'  'en  they  wuz  all  tied  up  with  big  chains,  an'  a  big  storm  came 
up,  an'  the  rain  came  down  awful  hard,  an'  poured  and  poured,  till 
it  filled  up  the  valleys,  an'  come  right  up  tuh  where  they  wuz  sittin' 
an'  nearly  washed  'em  away.  Oh,  I  fergot,  the  red  thing  an'  his 
servunts  had  gone  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  so  of  course  they 
wuz  drownded.  Wull,  the  prints  jus'  took  out  his  magic  sword  an' 
hacked  the  chains  in  two.  'En  he  took  the  printsuss  on  his  back  an' 
swam  an'  swam,  till  he  got  tuli  Philerdelphy.  An'  'ere  he  found  'at 
the  king  wuz  all  shot  up  by  robbers,  so  they  couldn't  stay  there. 
So  they  jumped  intuh  Lake  S'peryer  an'  swam  some  more.  But  the 
robbers  came  after  'em,  so  they  hadda  swim  exter  fast,  an'  they  got 
purty  tired  out.  But  tliey  jus'  fooled  the  robbers  by  swimmin'  under 
water,  an'  got  away.  Purty  soon  they  got  tuh  the  other  shore,  and 
they  lied  down  tuh  rest.  An'  when  they  woke  up,  there  wuz  a  giunt 
standin'  over  'em,  a  hunderd  times  as  big  as  they  wuz.  Boy,  but 
they  wuz  scared.  The  printsuss  screached  tuh  beat  the  cars.  An' 
the  giunt  wuz  a-sharpenin'  knives  against  one  another,  an'  alickin' 
Lis  lips.  But  the  prints  jus'  ups  an'  sticks  his  sword  intuh  the  giunt's 
tow,  an'  the  giunt  fell  over  dead.  'En  they  ran  an'  ran,  till  they  jus' 
fell  down,  they  wiiz  so  tired.  An'  they  'scovered  they  wuz  right  in 
a  tiger's  den,  with  tigers  on  all  sides,  'at  had  great  big  teeth,  an'  big 
shiny  eyes,  and  growled  way  loud  with  'er  mouths — " 

"Teddy,  wh — what's  that  over  there  by  the  door?  It's  got  shiny 
eyes — " 

"Where?     Where  is  it?" 

"Right  over  there!  See?  It — it  looks  like  a  tiger!  Help! 
Mamma!  Mamma!!" 

"MAMMA!!    MAMMA!!" 


cte, 


The  members  of  ihe  present  staff  of  tlie  Brambler  go  out  of 
office  with  this  issue,  and  relinquish  to  their  successors  a  task  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  lasting  value  to  them.  Editing  a  college  maga- 
zine is  not  easy;  it  is  frequently  discouraging,  and,  at  times,  seem- 
ingly fruitless.  But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  increasingly  worth- 
while material  and  general  make-up  of  our  exchanges,  college  maga- 
zines are  taken  more  seriously  now  than  of  yore.  In  the  northern 
colleges,  particularly,  there  is  often  a  maturity  of  expression  which 
might  well  be  emulated  elsewhere,  and  in  many  of  the  publications 
which  have  been  sent  to  us  we  have  found  similar  evidences. 

That  the  Brambler  be  taken  seriously  is  what,  most  of  all,  we 
should  like  to  see  in  its  future  growth.  For  growth,  we  realize  only 
too  well,  is  necessary.  Its  present  form  is  a  development  from  an 
amazingly  nondescript  publication  of  years  ago,  containing  every- 
thing from  solemn  literary  outbursts  to  snappy  drawings,  campus 
comment,  and  jokes.  Through  the  efforts  of  one  aspiring  editor  after 
another,  the  magazine  was  dragged  from  this  piteous  state  to  suc- 
cessively higher  ones,  until  last  year,  with  the  editorship  of  Margaret 
Lee,  it  attained  the  status  of  a  product  of  genuinely  literary  ideals. 

After  that,  the  battle,  as  a  battle,  dwindled  into  a  mere  skirmish. 
We  still  have  difficulty  in  discovering  poetry  that  can  be  considered 
worthy  of  publication  even  in  a  college  magazine,  and  often  we  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  less  brilliant  writing  than  that  for  which 
v.'e  long.  But  as  for  tlie  blood  and  thunder  that  had  to  be  faced  by 
our  predecessors,  we  have  mercifully  been  spared  it.  And  our 
followers,  we  hope,  will  find  the  struggle  a  little  easier  still. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  part  with  the  Brambler  calling  its  output 
a  struggle,  just  that  and  no  more.  There  has  been  much  pleasure 
as  well  as  toil;  and  our  efforts  to  keep  the  printed  material  on  as 
high  a  plane  as  possible  have,  we  trust,  given  the  Brambler  some- 
thing of  the  quality  that  we  desire  for  it.  There  is  room  for  infinite 
improvement,  for  broadening  and  lengthening  and  intensifying;  and 
as  we  take  our  leave  we  do  so  confident  that  the  incoming  staff  will 
accomplish  much  of  what  we  have  failed  to  achieve. 
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The  only  difficulty  is  to  fetch  out  the  dates,  in  the  first  place. 
This  Penelope  offers  to  do  for  me  by  looking  into  her  diary  .  .  . 
In  answer  to  an  improvement  on  this  notion,  devised  by  myself, 
namely,  that  she  should  tell  the  story  instead  of  me,  out  of  her  own 
diary,  Penelope  observes,  with  a  fierce  look  and  a  red  face,  that  her 
journal  is  for  her  own  private  eye,  and  that  no  living  creature  shall 
ever  know  what  is  in  it  but  herself.  When  I  inquire  what  this  means, 
Penelope  says,  "Fiddlestick!"'     /  say.  Sweet-hearts. 

— WiLKiE  Collins,  The  Moonstone. 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud. 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her. 

— Robert  Herrick. 

There  were  happy  nights  of  early  to  bed,  with  a  hot-water  bag 
and  a  moving  picture  magazine — beautiful  Mr.  Valentino  in  a  sash 
and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  Barbara  La  Marr's  velvet  mouth,  and 
stories  about  how  much  those  nice  Talmadge  girls  loved  their  mother, 
the  innocence  of  darling  little  Jackie  Coogan,  and  what  a  good  hus- 
band Mr.  Menjou  was  in  spite  of  his  lifted  eyebrows.  "How  good 
everybody  is,  when  you  really  know,^''  thought  Lily. 

— Anne  Parrish,  The  Perennial  Bachelor. 

Lady  W.:    "Are  all  men  bad?" 

Duchess  of  B.:    "Oh,  all  of  them,  my  dear,  all  of  them,  with- 
out any  exception.     Men  become  old,  but  they  never  become  good." 
— Oscar  Wilde,  Lady  Windermere's  Fan. 
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Nathless  he  so  endur'd,  till  on  the  Beach 
Of  that  inflamed  Sea,  he  stood  and  call'd 
His  Legions,  Angel  Forms,  that  lay  intrans't 
Thick  as  Autumnal  Leaves  that  strow  the  Brooks 
In  Vallambrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarch't  imbower. 

— John  Milton,  Paradise  Lost. 
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We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Musketeer  Book 
Shop  in  lending  us  books  for  review. 

LOADS  OF  LOVE 

Anne  Parrish 

Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London,  1932 

Here  is  comedy,  skillful,  keen.  Here  are  apparently  effortless 
and  extremely  natural  touches  that  cut — little  pictures  that  reveal 
petty  foibles  and  irritating  faults  by  one  gesture.  And  here,  too, 
is  tragedy,  vague,  unfinished — the  hopelessness  and  monotony  that 
most  often  mean  tragedy  in  real  life.  To  achieve  a  combination 
of  tlie  two  without  obvious  message  or  satire  is  extremely  difficult, 
Anne  Parrish  does  it  with  a  master  hand.  She  has  done  it  before 
in  the  Perennial  Bachelor  and  in  Tomorrow  Morning,  and  we  have 
it  again  in  Loads  of  Love.  There  is  something  on  every  page  that 
calls  forth  a  chuckle,  and  along  with  it  a  quiver  of  irritation  at  the 
character  and  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  human  relationships. 

The  story  is  not  involved — plot  serves  as  pure  background  for 
character.  Edward,  a  young  and  very  poor  novelist  in  embryo,  is 
invited  by  Cousin  Bessie  Plummer  (a  wonderful  nomenclature) 
whose  affection  for  him  is  a  bit  more  coy  than  cousinly,  to  come  to 
her  summer  home  in  the  mountains.  In  the  house  she  has  the  young 
men  of  whom  she  is  enamoured  at  the  present,  and  several  rather 
stupid  and  noisy  relatives  and  friends.  The  exception  is  Katharine, 
artistic  and  silver-cool.  Edward  falls  in  love  with  her.  Her  sen- 
sitive nature  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  the  visit  endurable,  for  he 
is  too  youthful  to  be  very  merciful  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  guests. 
He  and  Katherine  become  engaged.  Enter  Jenny,  a  physically  love- 
1},  untutored  mountain  girl,  whose  nature  is  the  antithesis  of  Kath- 
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erine's  resen'ed  one,  and  who  possesses  the  desirable  qualities  that 
Katherine  lacks.  Katharine  goes  away,  and  Jenny  nurses  Edward 
through  an  illness  after  an  accident  due  to  Bessie's  clumsiness.  He 
falls  in  love  with  her  and  they  are  married.  For  two  years  they  are 
very  happy  except  for  the  lack  of  sympathy  between  Jenny  and  his 
beautifully  poised  mother,  Claire.  Katherine,  meantime,  suffers 
from  her  unrequited  love,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated  by 
tlie  author.  Tlien  Edward  is  drowned,  and  all  the  women  who  were 
so  fond  of  him  have  to  make  an  adjustment  of  their  relations  with 
each  other. 

Edward  is  the  least  real  person  in  the  book — a  foil  for  the 
women:  Claire,  his  mother;  elephantine  Bessie;  cut-glass  Katherine; 
and  childlike  Jenny.  The  novel  illustrates  the  feminine  mind  and 
heart  in  a  great  many  of  its  aspects,  good  and  bad  and  irritating, 
chiefly  the  latter.  All  these  people  have  to  be  in  love;  they  cannot 
maintain  a  friendship.  The  real  center  of  the  book  is  Bessie,  poor 
Bessie,  who  flops  around  under  her  loads  of  love  for  her  fellow- 
creatures  and  smothers  those  whom  she  tries  to  help.  She  is  clumsy 
and  tactless,  without  a  ray  of  sensitiveness,  but  she  is  bubbling  over 
with  good  spirits  and  is  a  very  well-meaning,  pathetic  figure,  hope- 
lessly annoying,  and  wonderfully  drawn. 

The  book  is  a  network  of  observations,  homely,  careful  or  imagi- 
natively delicate  as  the  case  requires.  The  conversation  is  the  chief 
conveyance  for  the  delineation  of  personality,  and  Anne  Parrish  is 
an  observant  and  keen  listener  to  the  sayings  of  every-day  people 
around  her,  day  in,  day  out. 

— Sarah  Forsyth. 

MERRY  MOUNT 

Richard  L.  Stokes 

Farrar  and  Rinehart,  New  York,  1932 

In  the  preface  to  his  book,  Richard  L.  Stokes  observes,  "the 
purpose  of  this  volume  is  not  to  record  history,  but  to  conscript  one 
of  its  incidents  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  imagination."  That 
may,  or  may  not,  explain  in  part  the  object  of  this  remarkable  work. 
Merry  Mount  is,  one  laboriously  deducts,  a  libretto  that  stands  by 
itself  by  the  grace  of  literary  merit.     In  this  way  it  is  comparable 
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to  Die  Valkyrie  and  Das  Rhinegold,  Millay's  The  King's  Henchman, 
and  the  priceless  works  of  Arthur  Sullivan.  Its  value  as  a  poem  is 
undeniable,  but  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  mixtures  of  Cotton  Mather, 
Horace,  the  Cavalier  poets,  Hawtliorne,  the  Bible,  and  Mr.  Stokes' 
own  fertile  mind  ever  read.  The  setting  is  historical,  and  the  plot 
hysterical.  The  cast  of  characters  alone  should  warm  the  reader: 
Faint-Not  Tinker,  Wrestling  Bradford,  Praise-God  Tewke.  But  if 
anyone  be  so  brash  as  to  read  on,  he  will  become  intrigued  in  the 
story  of  Bradford,  the  Puritan  preacher,  who  warred  against  a 
Cavalier  settlement  in  Massachusetts,  only  to  fall  victim  to  his  own 
desires.  The  name  Merry  Mount  is  that  of  the  Royal  colony,  and 
it  is  their  object  to  reconstruct  the  meiTier  aspects  of  England  on  the 
stem  and  rock-bound  coast.  That,  obviously,  cannot  be  countenanced 
by  the  Puritans,  who  forthwith  become  besides  themselves  with  zeal. 
The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  extremely  presentable  person  of  Mari- 
gold Sandys— they  still  have  heroines  named  Marigold — who  in 
reality  is  as  pure  as  the  lily,  but  is  the  personification  of  evil  to  the 
Puritans,  merely  because  she  is  dressed  in  velvets  and  laces.  The 
sad  part  comes  when  Bradford  finds  her  good  to  look  upon.  There- 
fore it  is  not  for  her  soul's  sake  that  he  forbids  the  marriage  to  Sir 
Cower  Lackland,  the  Cavalier  leader. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  amiable  gesture  of 
murdering  Cower  in  cold  blood,  Bradford  falls  asleep  and  dreams 
a  dream  that  would  make  Dante's  Inferno  mere  child's  prattle.  The 
scene  is  Hell,  and  the  proceedings  are  unspeakable.  It  is  all  a  very 
admirable  bit  of  psychologizing.  The  Puritan  mind  transforms 
everything  into  demoniacal  proportions — Marigold  is  the  supreme 
temptress;  Cower,  his  Satanic  majesty;  and  the  Cavaliers,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  nethermost  pit.  Bradford,  to  put  it  simply,  succumbs. 
The  play  ends  with  Bradford  in  a  fine  frenzy,  tearing  off  his  collar- 
band  before  the  thunder-struck  Puritans,  proclaiming  himself  a  fallen 
man  in  stentorian  tones,  and  uttering  prophecies  more  terrible  than 
those  of  any  of  the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  a  mer- 
ciful curtain  of  flames,  leaping  up  when  Bradford  carries  off  Mari- 
gold, whereupon  the  Puritans  fall  upon  their  knees  with  a  rendition 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

A  very  impressive  play  indeed.  Stunning,  in  fact!  Nowhere 
has  Mr.  Stokes  held  himself  in  restraint;  he  runs  amuck  over  the 
whole  state  of  Massachusetts.    His  knowledge  of  demonology  causes 
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one  to  turn  pale,  and  his  vocaJoulary  is  astonishing.  There  is  no 
word  out  of  place,  from  the  imprecations  of  the  Puritans  to  the 
observations  of  the  Indian  braves.     Only  see: 

Samoset  (with  stately  indignation): 

"Ahk-way  tone-ah  hog-kee  soo-pahm, 
Wonk-mit  tahe-tash  ha-pee-nong-kwat!" 

Mr.  Stokes  believes  in  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  words;  his  phrases 
are  verbose.  I  forbear  to  quote.  But  there  is  a  wealth  of  detail  in 
describing  the  May  Pole  frolic,  a  flow  of  speech  and  familiarity  of 
diction  that  is  altogether  praiseworthy.  The  songs  and  dances  are 
completely  authentic,  and  the  scene  is  vivid  and  alive.  There  are 
passages  of  descriptive  poetry  that  are  most  noteworthy: 

Bradford:    "Last  night  came  One 

Pacing  adown  the  stairway  of  the  sky 

Like  unto  Astoreth,  Queen  of  the  homed  moon,"  etc. 

There  is  one  touch  that  is  really  rather  sweet  and  pretty,  and  that 
is  the  introduction  of  the  Puritan  children.  There  is  one  especially 
engaging  little  mortal  with  the  name  of  Love  Brewster.  The  children 
arouse  both  pity  and  delight: 

The  children  (patting  their  hands  sedately) : 

"Plentiful  Tewke  hath  catched  llie  preacher. 
Plentiful  Tewke  hath  catched  the  preacher — " 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Stokes  has  evoked  of  the  Puritan  mind  is 
not  an  attractive  one.  He  describes  it  as  narrow-minded,  bigoted, 
and  fanatical  in  the  extreme,  and  all  our  sympathy  goes  to  the  Cava- 
liers, who  lose  their  lives  for  harmless  and  natural  pleasures.  In 
the  preface,  Mr.  Stokes  says  that  the  score  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Howard 
Hanson,  the  American  composer.  It  would  be  an  interesting  piece 
to  see.    It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  music.    It  is  an  interesting 

book  to  read 

— Sally  Ainsworth. 
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THE  GEHING  OE  WISDOM 

Henry  Handel  Richardson 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

One  could  scarcely  call  this  a  sweet,  charming  little  story,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  about  a  little  girl,  it  occasions  some 
extremely  tmpleasant  and  uncomfortable  moments. 

The  author  takes  her  heroine  through  three  years  at  a  girls' 
boarding  school.  Laura  finds,  through  a  slow  process  of  awakening, 
that  the  getting  of  wisdom  does  not  consist  of  absorbing  quantities 
of  reading,  writing,  and  'rithmetic,  but  of  going  through  the  hundred 
and  one  trials,  painful  experiences,  and  disillusionments  that  one 
meets  unexpectedly.  She  learns  what  artifice  and  craft  it  takes  to 
live — how  naturalness,  simplicity,  and  naivete  fail  to  carry  one 
tlirough  difficult  situations.  She  discovers  the  horrible  fact  that  she 
is  only  an  ordinary  mortal,  with  much  to  contend  with,  from  herself 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  Victorian  atmosphere  permeates  the  whole  book.  However, 
in  an  attempt  to  be  realistic  in  parts.  Miss  Richardson  becomes  in- 
consistent and  exaggerates  somewhat,  so  that  the  story  is  thrown  out 
of  proportion.  One  feels  that  she  has  been  unconsciously  more  sub- 
jective than  Avas  necessary. 

A  wide  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  child  psychology  is  the 
book's  best  feature.  Outside  of  that,  one  wonders  if  the  moralizing 
isn't  a  little  too  apparent,  if  the  story  doesn't  drag  a  little  too  much, 
and  if  the  author  didn't  weary  of  her  tale  before  she  had  finished. 

— Charlotte  Bird  Magoffin. 
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MY  ARNOLD  BENNETT 

Marguerite,  His  Wife 

E.  P.  Button  and  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

We  do  not  like  to  begin  a  review  with  so  flatly  uncomplimentary 
a  statement;  but,  very  frankly,  this  book  left  us  with  a  distinct  feel- 
ing of  annoyance  and  an  impression  of  poor  writing.  My  Arnold 
Bennett  is  vaguely  held  together  by  the  thread  of  intimacy.  It  isn't 
ail  informal  sketch  or  a  biography,  it  isn't  a  psychoanalysis  or  a 
memoir — it  isn't  anything,  although  Mrs.  Bennett  tries  hard  to  make 
it  something. 

The  sentences  themselves  struggle  along.  For  instance :  "He  had 
determination.  He  was  out  to  succeed.  He  did  succeed;"  or  "My 
husband's  mother  was  buried  many  years  before  him.  She  was 
spared  the  tragedy  of  losing  her  eldest,  beloved  son;  but  she  had 
missed  witnessing  the  tribute  paid  to  him,  her  baby  born  sixty-three 
years  ago  in  modest  surroundings  and  dying  in  luxury.  Proud  of 
him  she  was,  prouder  of  him  she  would  have  been  if  she  had  lived." 

The  book  is  full  of  minute  anecdotes  which  seem  to  have  no 
particular  connection  with  what  Mrs.  Bennett  is  trying  to  tell  us. 
Her  attitude  changes  from  that  of  die  pliant,  understanding  wife, 
who  sanely  and  sensibly  tells  us  of  her  "child-husband,"  to  that  of 
the  bewildered,  foreign  woman  who,  in  a  strange  country,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  genius  and  suffers  consequential  loneliness.  In  one 
chapter  she  is  guiding  Arnold  Bennett  with  her  graciousness  through 
the  strain  of  his  first  interview  with  a  publisher;  but  on  the  heels  of 
this  description  we  are  surprised  to  find  him  saying  "You  do  and 
say  such  strange  things,"  or  completely  ignoring  her. 

Mrs.  Bennett  deals  very  enigmatically  with  their  separation  and 
its  cause,  and,  before  we  realize  what  has  happened,  they  are  not 
seeing  each  other  any  more  and  she  is  eulogizing  his  memory. 

If  her  hope  was  to  endear  him  to  the  public,  in  our  case  she  made 
an  empty  failure.  The  mere  fact  that  she  was  Arnold  Bennett's  wife 
and  the  one  who  knew  him  best  may  be  one  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  book.     There  can  be  none  from  the  standpoint  of  literature. 

— Marjorie  Lasar. 
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The  Exchange  Department  has  received  a  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  magazines,  and  it  has  been  hard  to  make  selections  for 
the  Poetry  Comer  from  the  very  good  material  tliat  has  been  turned 
in. 

From  the  Sun  Dial  of  Flora  Stone  Mather  College,  we  liked  the 
poem,  "Winter  Night  Scene,"  by  Edith  Garber. 

I 

"I  shall  make  a  charcoal  sketch 
Of  earth  and  sky  converging: 
Sky — black,  earth — white. 

And  dark  gray  shadows  merging. 

II 

"I  shall  make  a  charcoal  sketch 

Of  trees  whose  bleak  boughs  shiver: 
Trees — firm,  boughs — thin, 

And  shrivelled  leaves  that  quiver. 

Ill 

"I  shall  make  a  charcoal  sketch 
Of  night  lamps  soft  and  yellow 
Night — black,  lamps — bright, 

And  white  snow  bathed  in  yellow." 

The  Hampden-Sydney  Magazine,  from  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege, always  has  good  material,  and  we  select  "The  Bridge"  by 
R.  G.  McAllister,  as  an  example  of  a  realistic  and  minutely  detailed 
poem. 

"Aloof — a  great  thin  spider  work 
Of  cold,  gray  steel  hangs  flimsily  across 
An  endless  brown-green  swirl  that  ever  flows 
Down  to  the  sea. 
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"Distant — from  the  pungent  groan 
Of  dredge  that  labors  slowly  up  the  stream 
And  leaves  a  wake  of  waves  and  soot  behind 
Its  coal  black  form. 

"Above — ;so  far  it  tiny's  all 
The  monster  boats  that  trudge  and  pound 
And  slither  silently  between  its  piers 
Of  cold  gray  stone." 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  contains  some  splendid  selections, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  "Tliree  Fables"  by  Louise  Porter,  was 
original  and  interesting.  For  its  calmness  and  quiet  serenity,  we 
quote  "November  Furrow"  by  Ruth  Kennon. 

"Warm  with  the  wind  and  sun,  he  said,  'Today 
I'll  plough  the  top  field,  for  I  think  the  fall 
As  fit  a  time  for  ploughing  as  the  spring.' 
Now  when  he  stood  upon  the  hill  and  saw 
The  mountains  muted  in  a  mist,  himself 
Alone  against  the  sky,  and  his  own  land 
Spread  warm  beneath  his  feet,  he  thought  'today 
A  man  might  turn  a  forest  with  his  team 
Or  drive  a  furrow  straight  across  the  sun.' 
But  later,  looking  up,  he  saw  the  mist 
Had  left  the  mountains  white,  the  sun  had  gone. 
He  felt  the  chill  of  evening  and  alone 
Under  the  darkness  of  the  hills  he  moved, 
A  weary  shadow  on  the  half -ploughed  knoll. 
He  left  the  ploughshare  in  the  quiet  earth. 
And  down  the  dusk  he  led  his  horses  home." 

We  wish  to  thank  The  Winthrop  Journal  for  its  praise  of  the 
Brambler.  We  liked — "the  work  reveals  mature  thought  and  style." 
Thank  you. 

And  we  would  like  to  correct  a  mistake  made  by  the  Exchange 
Editor  of  The  Sun-Dial,  Flora  Stone  Mather  College.  She  gave  the 
Brambler  a  pleasing  critical  write  up,  and  that  was  much  appre- 
ciated, but  we  would  like  to  remind  her  that  the  Brambler  is  pub- 
lished by  Sweet  Briar  College,  not  Randolph-Macon. 
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We  wish  also  to  acknowledge  the  following  Exchanges: 
The  Acorn,  Meredith  College. 
The  Subemeco,  Sue  Bennett  College. 
The  Aurora,  Agnes  Scott  College. 
The  Quill,  Bradford  Academy. 
The  Pharetra,  Wilson  College. 
The  Pine  Branch,  Georgia  State  Woman's  College. 
The  Prelude,  Woman's  College  of  Alabama. 
Lasell  Leaves,  Lasell  Seminary. 
The  Winthrop  Journal,  Winthrop  College. 
Wellesley  College  Literary  Review,  Wellesley  College. 
The  Concept,  Converse  College. 
Cargoes,  HoUins  College. 
Pine  and  Thistle,  Flora  Macdonald  College. 
Arlington  Yarn,  Arlington  Hall. 
The  Miscellany,  Mary  Baldwin  College. 
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Juggler  of  Words 

Nancy  Tucker  Wilson 

The  wind  is  an  artist,  in  Indian  summer, 

Skipping  through  woods 

Where  the  dogwood  branches  roll  red  marbles  down. 

Where  the  falling  acorns  make  a  tiptoe  noise. 

It  scatters  gay  leaves  to  paint  the  circling  valleys 

And  juggles  the  sun. 

With  the  live  dancing  shadows  underneath  the  trees 

Let  me  be  the  wind's  companion, 

A  juggler  of  words: 

Oh!    Let  me  toss  autumn  across  a  white  page! 
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The  Villainy  of   Mr.  Seymour 

Sally  Ainsworth 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Adam  Seymour 
John  Brierly 
Priscilla  Nichols 
Janet  Nichols 
Madeline  Howard 
Held 

Act  1,  Scene  1 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  library  whose  dark  panels,  heavy  furniture, 
and  wine-coloured  curtains  give  it  the  correct  air.  Trust  Adam  Sey- 
mour for  that.  The  spectator  can  imagine  its  oivner  in  various  poses 
around  the  room — Adam  Seymour  reading  a  tooled  volume,  his  pipe 
between  his  teeth  and  the  famous  Seymour  legs  stretched  in  front  of 
him;  Adam  Seymour  leaning  against  the  heavy  mantel,  gazing  into 
the  flames;  Adam  Seymour  by  the  window,  the  famous  Seymour 
profile  outlined  against  the  drapery.  As  Held  is  moving  about  set- 
tling the  breakfast  things,  we  expect  to  see  Adam  Seymour  appear 
on  the  landing,  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  swing  down  the 
steps.  But  we  are  baffled  this  time,  for  it  is  John  Brierly  whom  we 
see,  clad  in  a  dressing  gown.  If  we  are  clever,  we  can  see  that  he 
has  only  just  arisen.  ' 

John:    "Good  morning,  Held." 
Held:    "Good  morning,  Mr.  John." 

John  {He  has  lifted  one  cover  and  puts  it  back  sadly) :    "Eggs. 
I  like  mine  after  they're  grown." 
Held:    "Has  Mr.  Adam  risen?" 

John:    "He's  up  there  having  his  thought  for  the  day." 
Held:    "His  fiancee  called." 
John:    "His  what?     Oh,  come  now,  Held." 
Held:    "So  she  insisted,  sir." 
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John:  "What  kind  of  voice  did  she  have?  High,  lowr,  or  sweetly 
modulated?" 

Held:    "I  cannot  say,  sir." 

{He  passes  out  regally.  John  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
shouts. ) 

John:    "Don't  think  yet.     It's  coming  to  you." 

{He  returns  to  butter  a  roll.  This  time  we  are  not  disappointed. 
Adam  Seymour  appears  on  the  landing,  stands  still  for  a  moment, 
but  does  not  siving  down  the  steps.  Instead,  he  half -sits  on  the  balus- 
trade and  runs  down  rapidly  in  this  peculiar  fashion.  It  is  a  habit 
of  his;  he  is  very  fond  of  doing  it.) 

Adam:  "I  see  nothing  to  give  me  my  thought.  I  see  item,  the 
breakfast;  item,  the  morning  carnation;  item,  that  foul  tie  you're 
virearing." 

John:    "Your  fiancee  called." 

Adam:  "Extraordinary!  I,  by  rights,  should  have  called  her. 
She  loves  me  dearly,  John.     Who  is  she?" 

John:    "Was  it  Madeline?" 

Adam:  "No — surely  not!  Whenever  I  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
I  propose  to  Madeline.  But  I  feel  sure — deep  in  my  heart — that 
she  would  never  do  me  the  wrong  to  accept." 

John:    "Her  voice  was  sweetly  modulated.     Held  said  so." 

Adam:    "Madeline's  is  vibrant.     No,  I  thought  not." 

{He  sits  down  with  a  pensive  sigh.  Suddenly  he  points  the  knife 
at  John.) 

Adam:    "Priscilla." 

John:    "Priscilla?" 

Adam:    "To  rhyme  with  pillar  and  pickles." 

John:    "Why  pickles?" 

Adam:  "Her  last  name.  Nichols.  Surely  you  know  her — the 
girl  in  white,  whose  mouth  is  a  sleeping  rose  waiting  to  be  kissed 
awake."     {With  some  satisfaction.)     "I  told  her  so." 

John:  "And  did  she  say,  'And  I  used  to  think  dreaming  was 
beautiful'?" 

Adam  {Passing  his  hand  over  the  famous  Seymour  forehead) : 
"I  see  it  all  plainly  now — the  garden,  the  smell  of  the  dewy  grass, 
and  Priscilla.  She  accepted  me,  of  course.  Said  she'd  be  around 
today.     It's  today  now!" 

John  {out  of  the  marmalade) :    "You  don't  love  her?" 
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Adam:  "I?  Love  her?  Dear  me  no.  But  last  night,  somehow, 
I  had  to  propose.  It  was  too  perfect  not  to  propose.  I  wish  it  had 
heen  Madeline  if  it  had  had  to  be  anybody.  John!  It  was  your 
fault.     Why  weren't  you  about?" 

John  (sunnily) :    "I  rather  thought  you'd  say  that." 

Adam:  "I'm  grieved,  John.  Hurt  to  the  quick.  I  never  dreamed 
that  you'd  go  back  on  me  like  this.  Why  didn't  you  break  in  with 
something  like,  'How  beautiful  the  night  is!'  Does  our  friendship 
mean  so  little  to  you,  then?" 

John:    "How  are  you  going  to  wangle  it?" 

Adam:  "Don't  be  coarse,  John.  One  doesn't  wangle  things  like 
this.  One  lets  it  slip,  gracefully,  gallantly,  a  cynical  smile  on  the 
lip.  She  should  plead,  'Let  there  be  no  bitterness,'  and  I  should 
reply,  'I  might  have  known  Spring  does  not  last  forever;  Leaver-of- 
Memories,  farewell'!" 

John:  "A  Rose  for  December,  Act  four,  scene  three.  But  that 
won't  do.     Not  without  great  moaning  of  the  bar." 

Adam:  "D'you  know,  I'm  frightfully  sensitive  to  situations  like 
this.     They  upset  me." 

John  {callously):    "You've  eaten  four  rolls." 

Adam:  "And  yet,  you  know,  this  might  be  the  making  of  me. 
I  might  turn  poet,  and  write  great  poetry.  It  would  introduce  into 
my  acting  a  new  tone;  a  shading  of  bitterness — melancholy,  if  my 
heart  were  broken." 

John:    "What  about  hers?" 

{Held  enters.     If  a  cat  can  smirk,  so  can  he.) 

Held:    "Miss  Nichols." 

{Priscilla  enters  with  a  little  run.  We  see  at  once  that  she  dotes 
on  babies  and  chocolate  drops.  We  smile  broadly,  for  she  is  very 
pretty  and  quite  excited.  The  little  catch  in  her  voice — she  always 
speaks  as  if  she  once  lost  her  breath  and  has  not  yet  caught  it — 
15  appealing.  Her  starry  eyes  are  appealing.  Adam  goes  to  her 
and  takes  her  hands.     Stooping,  he  kisses  her  cheek.) 

Adam:    "Now  morning  has  come." 

Priscilla:  "How  are  you,  Adam?  Adam,  did  you  dream  about 
me?     I  dreamed  about  you." 

Adam  {who  is  looking  for  John  to  make  proper  introductions. 
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But  John  has  fled  long  ago) :  "I  wanted  you  to  meet  John.  But 
that's  nothing.  He's  a  worthless  fellow,  never  on  hand  at  the  proper 
times.     I  don't  care.     I  want  to  look  at  you." 

Priscilla:  "Darling,  there's  this  perfectly  repulsive  exhibition 
of  sculpture  or  something  I  have  to  go  to.  Mother  says  I  must  go 
look  at  them  and  think  lovely  thoughts.     Will  you  go  with  me?" 

Adam:  "Wliat  do  I  care  for  statues  of  eggs  and  things  when  you're 
here,  flesh  and  blood,  and  you  love  me?" 

Priscilla  {delighted) :  "Darling!  Listen,  I've  got  to  dash. 
Really  I  have.     But  I'll  be  around  about  twelve.     'Bye,  Adam." 

(We  applaud  silently.  He  is  gazing  after  her  in  the  famous 
Seymour  manner,  until  she  is  quite  gone.  Then  he  takes  several 
quick  turns  about  the  room.    John  comes  on,  left,  with  a  highball.) 

Adam  (taking  it) :    "Excellent,  John!" 

John  (watching  him  calmly) :    "She's  pretty." 

Adam:  "So  is  this  a  pretty  situation.  See  here,  John,  why  don't 
you  suggest  something?  Confound  my  optimism!  But  think,  just 
this  once,  and  you  may  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  in  bed,  utterly 
relaxed." 

John:    "I'm  very  relaxed  now,  thanks." 

Adam:  "I  say,  John,  why  don't  you  marry  her?  Do  you  remem- 
ber those  lines  in  This  One  Day?  What  Basil  says?  (Heavily) 
'Take  her,  Paul.  Give  her  what  I  cannot.  Love  has  blinded  me 
to  this.     I  wish  you — happiness'." 

John:    "Now  there's  an  idea." 

Adam:    "Meaning?" 

John:  "This  One  Day.  There're  some  awfully  pithy  lines  in 
that.  When  you  come  back  here  this  afternoon,  have  Madeline  to 
burst  in  on  you.     Create  a  frightful  scene." 

Adam:  "My  dear  boy!  Get  to  bed  at  once.  I  congratulate  you 
unreservedly."  (He  goes  to  the  telephone  and  gives  a  number) 
"Hallo,  Madeline.  The  universe  around  us  is  teeming  with  news. 
The  liner  Eloise  sunk  with  all  on  board.  Imperial  tobacco  has  gone 
up  three  points,  and  I'm  engaged  .  .  .  That,  my  dear,  is  why  I'm 
calling  ..." 

(As  he  talks,  the  curtain  falls  slowly) 
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Act  II,  Scene  I 

{The  scene  is  the  same,  but  the  time  is  several  hours  later.  John 
and  Madeline  are  standing  before  the  fireplace.  She  is  laughing  a 
little,  but  he  is  deadly  earnest.  We  decide  at  once  that  we  like 
Madeline.  The  public  loves  her,  and  her  friends  adore  her.  We 
feel  sure  that  she  will  straighten  things  out.) 

Madeline:  "Don't  you  imagine  that  it  will  rather  make  her 
think  a  bit?" 

John:    "Especially  when  you  tear  out  of  there." 

Madeline:    "What's  she  like,  John?" 

John:    "Oh — roses.     Roses  and  soft  feathers." 

Madeline:  "Hadn't  we  better  go  in?  They'll  be  back  rather 
soon  now." 

(The  stage  is  deserted  for  a  brief  second.  Then  we  hear  Adam's 
voice,  and  he  and  Priscilla  enter.  She  is  wearing  a  number  of 
orchids,  and  the  way  she  clings  to  Adam's  arm  really  is  very  pretty. 
They  go  to  the  sofa.) 

Priscilla:  "I  liked  the  Mercury,  didn't  you?  He  had  a  nose 
almost  as  nice  as  yours.     How  would  your  nose  look  turned  up?" 

Adam:    "Yours  is  charmingly  so.     I  shall  have  to  kiss  it." 

Priscilla  {after  due  pause):    "Mother's  coming  here  tonight." 

Adam  {this  is  rather  new) :    "To  see  me?" 

Priscilla:    "Yes,  silly.     I  can't  come." 

Adam:    "Why  not?" 

Priscilla:  "Oh,  because  she  told  me  to  go  on  with  Bill.  You 
don't  know  Bill,  do  you?  Well,  he's  awfully  nice;  he  really  is. 
Of  course  I  was  going  to  tell  him  that  I  couldn't  do  it,  but  Mother 
said  to  go  on.     Besides,  she  wants  to  see  you  alone." 

Adam:  "My  dear  Priscilla,  I  must  call  on  her.  I'll  go  at  once. 
This  is  distressing." 

Priscilla:  "I  know.  I  can't  think  why  she  wants  to  do  it.  But 
she  says  that  she's  coming  here  tonight,  and  neither  heaven  nor  earth 
can  stop  her.  Adam,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  do  a  thing  with 
Mother.  Not  even  father,  while  he  was  living.  She  made  him  think 
he  could,  but  he  really  was  absolutely  powerless.  She's  really  the 
most  extraordinary  person." 

Adam:    "So  is  her  daughter." 
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{This  is  the  moment.  There  is  the  noise  of  fierce  arguing  off- 
stage. Madeline  rushes  in,  quite  distraught.  Adam  and  Priscilla 
rise  at  this  vision  of  fury.) 

Adam  {he  is  in  the  spirit  of  it  at  once) :    "  'Paula!     You  here'!" 

Madeline:  "  'Yes!  I  am  here  to  see!  You  wretch,  you  trifle 
with  women's  hearts'!" 

Adam:    "  'Stop  that,  I  command  you'." 

Madeline:  "  'Nothing  can  stop  me  now.  Too  long  have  I  cher- 
ished my  secret'!"  {She  approaches  Priscilla,  who  falls  back  a  step.) 
"  'Is  this  she?     Poor  wounded  dove'!" 

Adam:    "  'Paula,  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  this'!" 

Madeline:  "  'I?  Pay?  Ha!  I  have  paid.  My  youth,  my  beauty, 
ray  innocence.  Be  satified  with  me — do  not  rob  the  lily  of  its  fresh- 
ness'." 

Adam:  "I  believe,  Priscilla,  that  you  had  better  leave.  With  all 
my  heart  I  apologize  for  this  terrible  scene.  John,  take  her  to  the 
car." 

{Priscilla,  badly  frightened,  departs  with  John.) 

Adam:    "Thanks,  Madeline." 

Madeline:    "Dear  old  This  One  Day.     How  they  wept." 

Adam:  "The  mother's  coming  here  tonight.  I  shall  be  quite 
beside  myself  when  the  dear  old  thing  appears."  {He  rings  for 
Held.) 

Madeline:  "You  can  do  wonders  with  old  ladies.  D'you  re- 
member Mrs.  Fitzgerald?" 

Adam:  "But  that  isn't  the  tack  for  me  to  take.  I've  got  to  shock 
her  properly.     I  say,  can  you  come  again  tonight?" 

Madeline:  "I  shouldn't  repeat  it  all  over  again.  That  would 
be  too  obvious.     But  there're  other  lines,  you  know." 

{Held  enters.) 

Adam:  "Have  some  milk  ordered.  Held.  And  a  dozen  or  so 
cookies." 

Held:    "Milk  and  cookies.     Very  good,  sir." 

Madeline:    "Whatever  for?" 

Adam:  "To  feed  her.  Or  will  she  have  her  peppermints  with 
her?" 

Madeline  {as  they  walk  towards  the  door):  "It's  going  to  be 
rather  sport." 

Adam  :   "I  won't  try  to  thank  you,  Madeline.    I  gave  up  long  ago." 

Curtain 
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Act  II,  Scene  II 

{It  is  yet  later,  and  the  lamps  are  lit.  John  is  sprawled  on  the 
sofa,  and  Adam  has  not  yet  appeared.) 

John  {calling  up):    "I'll  go  fetch  the  cats." 

Adam  {running  doivn  stairs  in  his  fashion) :    "What  cats?" 

John:    "For  old  Mrs.  Nichols.     The  tabbies." 

Adam:    "They'll  fight  with  her  poodle." 

John:  "True."  {He  sniffs  the  air.)  "You  should  have  seen  Held 
driving  out  the  smoke  with  newspapers." 

{Held  enters.) 

Held:    "Mrs.  Nichols." 

{John  flees.  This  is  the  moment  when  we  should  have  a  fanfare 
of  trumpets.  Janet  Nichols  really  is  very  lovely.  She  is  beautifully 
dressed,  and  enters  with  that  poise  natural  to  her.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  proud  of  Adam.  He  contains  himself  in  the  famous  Seymour 
manner.) 

Adam  {advancing) :    "How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Nichols." 

Janet  {graciously) :  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Seymour.  This  is 
very  bold  of  me,  isn't  it?     I  believe  I'm  shocking  you." 

Adam:    "You  are  honouring  me." 

Janet:  "Now,  about  Priscilla.  She  came  home  rather  in  a  storm 
this  afternoon." 

Adam  {ponderously) :    "A  most  lamentable  affair  occurred." 

Janet  {lighting  a  cigarette) :  "Yes,  I  know.  Were  it  not  for  her 
deep  love  for  you  she  would  not  have  given  you  this  chance." 

Adam:    "Mrs.  Nichols — " 

Janet  {easily) :  "But  one  cannot  expect  love  to  be  all  sunny 
weather.  A  man  in  your  position  finds  that  his  past  poaches  on  his 
future's  preserves.  I  realize  this;  my  little  girl  realizes  this.  She 
has  seen  the  real,  genuine  nature  beneath  the  rough  exterior.  She 
knows  that  you  are  anxious  to  lead  a  new  life,  to  start  the  game  over 
again,  and  she  wishes  to  help  you — " 

Adam:    "Believe  me — " 

Janet  {enjoying  herself  hugely):  " — to  be  your  little  helpmeet, 
come  difficulties  what  m.ay.  Together  you  can  wander  hand  in  hand 
into  the  sunset,  beyond  which  lie  statelier  mansions  for  your  soul." 

Adam  {desperately) :    "I  beg  of  you — " 
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Janet  (holding  up  her  hand) :  "No — I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say.  That  you  are  not  good  enough  for  her — that  she  is  a  little 
saint.  Else  wherefore  born?  If  she  can  lift  some  man  to  all  that 
is  good,  all  that  is  wholesome,  she  will  have  lived  more  fully.  There- 
fore she  is  willing  to  forget.  To  put  away  all  ugliness,  and  only 
laugh  and  love  and  lift." 

(Held  enters.) 

Held:    "The  milk,  sir." 

(Janet  stops  in  surprise.  She  and  Adam  regard  each  other 
fixedly. ) 

Janet  (gently) :    "Do  you  have  your  milk  now?" 

Adam  (with  a  gesture) :    "Milk,  for  you." 

Janet:    "I  beg  your  pardon?" 

Adam:  "It  doesn't  matter.  Nothing  matters  except  my  apologies 
to  you  and  Priscilla." 

Janet:    "You  don't  love  her,  do  you?" 

Adam:    "I  refuse  to  answer." 

Janet:  "Such  a  situation  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly.  This  is  no 
commendable  affair  and  will  not  be  treated  as  such.     Nor  is  it — " 

(Priscilla  runs  in,  more  out  of  breath  than  ever.) 

Priscilla:  "Adam,"  (she  stops  contritely) ,  "Adam,  can  you  for- 
give me?  I've  broken  the  engagement,  Adam.  I'm  going  to  marry 
Bill.     Mother,  may  I  marry  Bill?" 

Janet:    "Yes,  dear." 

(Adam  takes  her  hands.) 

Adam:  "I  give  you  to  him  as  I  would  have  you.  Goodbye,  my 
dear." 

Priscilla:  "Goodbye,  Adam.  You've  been  awfully  sweet.  Oh, 
yes.  I  forgive  you.  Did  Mother  tell  you?  Bill's  in  the  car.  Good- 
bye."    (She  goes  out.) 

Janet  (pleasantly):  "My  little  girl,  grown  up  so  soon!  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it." 

Adam:   "Mrs.  Nichols,  will  you  listen  to  me  for  just  one  minute?" 

(Madeline  bursts  in  from  the  right.) 

Madeline:  "  'Trapped!  Trapped  like  the  devouring  beast  that 
you  are!  Yet  heaven  help  me!  I  love  him,  do  you  hear?  Love 
him,  and  no  one  shall  take  him  away  from  me.  He's  mine — all 
mine — mine'!" 

Janet  (applauding):    "Excellent!     Do  go  on  from  there." 
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Adam  (superbly) :    "Mrs.  Nichols,  may  I  present  Miss  Howard?" 

Janet:  "How  delightful  this  is!  I  remember  you  in  The  Imposter 
last  winter.     I  really  enjoyed  it  very  much." 

Madeline  (beautifully):  "How  do  you  do — and  good  night. 
I  see  that  I  leave  the  situation  in  very  capable  hands. 

(Madeline  goes  out  smiling.  Adam  is  before  the  fire-place,  star- 
ing into  the  flames.) 

Janet  (smoothly) :    "You  were  about  to  say?" 

Adam  (whirling  about) :  "You  take  me  absolutely  off  my  guard. 
You  confound  me  completely.  I  order  milk  for  you  when  I  should 
have  nectar.  I  ask  Madeline  to  shock  you,  and  you  make  me  feel 
like  grovelling  before  you." 

Janet:  "I  might  have  known  that  Spring  does  not  last  forever. 
Leaver-of -memories,  farewell!"   • 

Adam:    "That,  too?" 

Janet:    "I  was  on  the  stage  for  years." 

Adam:  "There,  do  you  see?  I  prepare  myself  to  outdo  you,  and 
I  find  that  I  am  making  an  unmitigated  ass  of  myself.  I  find  myself 
falling  in  love  with  you." 

Janet:    "That  is  scarcely  a  compliment  to  my  intelligence." 

Adam:  "Truth  is  so  new  to  me  that  it  appears  a  deception.  You 
have  me  hemmed  and  bound.  There  is  nothing  I  can  say  or  do  that 
will  convince  you." 

Janet:    "Let  there  be  no  bitterness." 

Adam:    "You're  laughing  at  me." 

Janet:    "No,  I'm  not." 

Adam:    "Heaven  knows  I  deserve  it." 

Janet:    "I'm  laughing  at  Priscilla." 

Adam:    "Janet." 

Janet:    "Adam." 

Adam:    "I  love  you." 

Janet:    "I  believe  you  do." 

Adam:    "Dear  Janet,  will  you  marry  me?" 

Janet:    "Villainous  Adam,  yes." 

Curtain 
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Fantasia 

Elizabeth  Selden 

ASPASIA  stood  under  the  trees  in  the  darkness  and  prayed 
to  Pan.  She  was  very  lovely  and  she  prayed  eloquently. 
Soon  he  appeared.     She  spoke  to  him  thus: 

"Pan,  goat-god,  possessor  of  scarred  hooves  and  magic — Pan,  god 
without  conscience  and  master  of  life,  I  am  a  fit  servant." 

She  pled  with  him  and  her  voice  was  cool  and  sure.  But  Pan  stood 
full  in  the  light  of  the  moon  and  laughed.  He  put  his  hands  over  the 
wool  on  his  thighs,  farmer's  hands,  rough  and  big  and  steady,  and 
laughed.  His  eyes  were  narrow,  and  yellow  as  a  cat's  eyes.  His 
hooves  shifted  lightly  in  the  fallen  hemlock  needles.     He  answered: 

"Child,  you  would  sell  your  soul  to  me  for  gold?  Gold  is  the 
plaything  of  my  son  who  sits  all  day  running  it  through  his  twisted 
fingers.  I  can  make  you  as  changing  and  as  free  as  the  winds.  I 
can  give  you  laughter  and  unbounded  life.     Ask  me  not  for  gold." 

"Your  world,  0  Pan,  is  past,  and  we  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
Christians  into  the  hands  of  Satan  your  son.  His  price  for  life  is 
gold." 

And  Aspasia  had  her  way.  She  bought  happiness  and  pride  and 
freedom  and  beauty,  and  paid  with  green  paper  dollars.  She  had 
a  most  successful  life.    But  eventually  the  time  came  for  her  to  die. 

Pan  came  and  took  her  to  the  gates  of  hell.  Moss  hung  heavy  on 
tlie  gates  and  little  rust-colored  lizards  ran  in  and  out.  Pan  kissed 
her  once — she  was  very  beautiful.  Then  with  his  big  hands  he 
choked  her  and  laid  her  body  in  the  sticky  moss  of  hell.  He  trampled 
on  her  with  his  sharp  hooves  until  she  was  indistinguishable  from  the 
moss  and  the  spiders  and  the  rust-colored  lizards. 
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Love  and  the  Ladies 

Alice  Saunders  Dabney 

SAD  as  it  seems,  women  do  not  make  great  poets.  There  has 
been  much  lamentation  on  this  subject,  much  shaking  of  the 
head,  much  staunch  but  chiefly  fruitless  denial  by  ardent  cham- 
pions of  tlie  sex.  As  for  me,  I  neither  deny  nor  do  I  dubiously  shake 
my  head.  If  my  head  must  play  a  part,  I  choose  to  bow  it  to  what, 
in  my  opinion,  is  inevitable.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon with  regard  to  woman's  failure,  or  comparative  failure, 
in  this  respect.  Women  have  often  written  fine  and  lovely  poetry, 
and  they  have  said  a  great  deal,  in  particular,  about  love.  In  fact, 
the  inspiration  of  feminine  poets  has  usually  come  from  that  source, 
and,  from  Sappho  through  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  down  to 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  (whose  Fatal  Interview  strikes  the  last 
important  note  in  that  key),  they  have  treated  it  quite  exhaustively. 
These  womanly  utterances  have  carried  with  them  sincerity,  delicate 
lyricism,  and  sometimes  strength  and  originality;  but  true  greatness 
— much  as  we  deplore  its  absence — no. 

It  is  my  present  task  to  discuss  four  well  known  American  poets, 
with  whom  love  is  a  favorite  topic.  All  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Emily  Dickinson,  are  alive;  but  she,  by  reason  of  her  keen  in- 
tellect and  insight  into  her  own  feelings,  is  mentally  quite  as  modem 
as  they. 

Emily  Dickinson  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  American  literary 
history.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  her  celibate  life,  for  she 
transcended  it.  Except  for  the  crystalline  quality  of  her  best  work, 
which  suggests  careful  composition  and,  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, seclusion,  there  is  little  hint  in  her  poetry  that  she  lived  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  She  wrote  of  fundamental  things — life,  love,  death, 
and  nature — and  wrote  of  them  wisely  and  discriminatingly.  Her 
love  poems  are  uneven  in  merit,  as  is  a  great  deal  of  her  work,  for 
she  wrote  with  no  thought  of  publication.  But  that  she  experienced 
love  is  evident,  in  spite  of  her  sequestered  existence.  Strangest  of 
all,  her  love  was  allegedly  for  a  married  man  with  whom  any  al- 
liance  was   impossible.     This  tragic  circumstance,   doubtless,   was 
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responsible  for  much  of  her  philosophic  musing,  and  her  love  was 
all  the  deeper  because  the  doors  to  it  were  barred. 

And  because  she  had  so  much  time  for  thought,  there  in  the  small 
New  England  town  that  was  her  home,  she  pondered  on  causes  and 
effects,  actions  and  their  results,  more  than  the  modem  poets,  or 
rather  those  who  in  point  of  time  are  more  miodem  than  she.  That 
Sara  Teasdale,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  and  even  Dorothy  Parker^ 
have  thought  much  and  long  about  their  loves,  there  is  no  doubt; 
but  their  considerations  and  Emily  Dickinson's  have  a  different 
coloring.  Sara  Teasdale,  we  feel,  is  an  essentially  pure  if  not  wholly 
passionless  spirit,  naturally  restrained  to  such  an  extent  tliat  she  does 
not  have  to  fight  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  as  violently  as 
some.  Miss  Millay  is  frank  and  up-to-date  in  her  viewpoint  on 
matters  of  sex,  of  which  she  speaks  quite  openly,  in  words  that  cause 
the  orthodox  to  shudder.  She  is  unashamed  of  her  body  and  its 
desires,  and  while  she  is  not  coarse  in  any  sense,  she  does  not  care 
to  mince  matters.  In  this  respect  she  is  several  strides  ahead  of  Sara 
Teasdale.  Miss  Teasdale  is  inclined  to  speak  of  kisses  in  terms  that 
oversentimentalize  what  are,  after  all,  results  of  physical  urges — 
mild  though  these  may,  in  her  case,  be.  It  is  chiefly  in  her  youthful 
work  that  she  gives  way  to  sentimentality,  but  neither  Miss  Dickin- 
son, Miss  Millay,  nor  Miss  Parker,  thank  God !  has  ever  written  any- 
thing quite  so  redolent  of  sweetness  and  holiness  as  this: 

"Before  you  kissed  me  only  winds  of  heaven 
Had  kissed  me,  and  the  tenderness  of  rain — 
Now  you  have  come,  how  can  I  care  for  kisses 
Like  theirs  again? 

"I  sought  the  sea,  she  sent  her  winds  to  meet  me. 
They  surged  about  me  singing  of  the  south — 
I  turned  away  my  head  to  keep  still  holy 
Your  kiss  upon  my  mouth. 

"And  swift  sweet  rains  of  shining  April  weather 
Found  not  my  lips  where  living  kisses  are; 
I  bowed  my  head  last  they  put  out  my  glory 
As  rain  puts  out  a  star. 

"I  am  my  love's  and  he  is  mine  forever, 

Sealed  with  a  seal  and  safe  forevermore — 
Think  you  that  I  could  let  a  beggar  enter 
Where  a  king  stood  before?"^ 

1.     Sara  Teasdale,  Rivers  to  the  Sea,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1922.     '"The  Kiss,"  p.  9. 
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This  poem  exemplified  what  I  mean  about  Miss  Teasdale's  exemp- 
tion from  the  ways  of  evil.  Her  attitude  is  imderstandable  and 
admirable  and  sincerely  set  forth,  but  I  prefer  Miss  Millay's  out- 
spoken sonnet: 

"I,  being  born  a  woman   and  distressed 
By  all  the  needs  and  notions  of  my  kind, 
Am  urged  by  your  propinquity  to  find 
Your  person  fair,  and  feel  a  certain  zest 
To  bear  your  body's  weight  upon  my  breast. 
So  subtly  is  the  fume  of  life  designed 
To  clarify  the  pulse  and  cloud  the  mind. 
And  leave  me  once  again  undone,  possessed. 
Think  not  for  this,  however,  the  poor  treason 
Of  my  stout  blood  against  my  staggering  brain, 
I  shall  remember  you  with  love,  or  season 
My  scorn  with  pity, — let  me  make  it  plain; 
I  find  this  frenzy  insufficient  reason 
For  conversation  when  we  meet  again."^ 

— while  Emily  Dickinson's  hesitation,  born  of  a  very  human  spirit 
that  was  accorded  almost  too  much  time  to  think,  found  expression 
tlius: 

"Did  the  harebell  loose  her  girdle 
To  the  lover  bee, 
Would  the  bee  the  harebell  hallow 
Much  as  formerly? 

"Did  the  paradise,  persuaded. 
Yield  her  moat  of  pearl. 
Would  the  Eden  be  an  Eden, 
Or  the  earl  an  earl?^ 

Dorothy  Parker,  somewhat  different  from  the  others,  is  a  weak  and 
charming  lady  who  falls  and  falls  and  falls.  She  does  not  stop  and 
wonder  whether  her  latest  lover  will  revere  her  less  because  she  is  a 

"really  quite  nice  girl  who  may  have  been  just  a  bit  lenient"; 


2.  E.  St.  V.  Millay,  The  Harp  Weaver  and  Other  Poems,  Hai-per  &  Bros.,  N.  Y.  & 
London,  1923.     "Sonnet  XVII,"  p.  70. 

3.  E.  Dickinson,  2nd  Series  of  Poems,  Ed.  Higginson  &  Todd,  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  1920.    "Possession,"  p.  100. 
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rather  she  takes  her  opportunities  as  they  come,  without  illusions  as 
to  their  probable  result,  but  almost  invariably  with  a  tiny  spark  of 
hope  that  amuses  her  with  its  very  naivete.     She  tells  us: 

"This  is  what  I  know: 
Lovers'  oaths  are  thin  as  rain; 
Love's  a  harbinger  of  pain — 

Would  it  were  not  so! 
Ever  is  my  heart  a-thirst, 
Ever  is  my  love  accurst; 
He  is  neither  last  nor  first — 

This  is  what  I  know."^ 

But  she  says  also: 

"Three  be  the  things  I  shall  have  till  I  die: 
Laughter  and  hope  and  a  sock  in  the  eye."^ 

Not  an  elegant  phrase,  that  last,  nor  does  Miss  Parker  often  seek 
elegance.  It  may  seem  odd  to  discuss  her  in  connection  with  three 
obviously  serious  singers,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  more  than 
one  of  the  premier  wits  of  our  time;  she  possesses,  like  the  similarly 
versatile  Samuel  Hoffenstein,  a  genuine  lyrical  gift. 

Of  our  four  poets,  Emily  Dickinson  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
are  more  varied  in  their  strains  than  the  other  two.  Miss  Dickinson, 
albeit  her  poems  may  be  grouped  under  only  four  major  headings, 
has  many  things  to  say  on  these  essential  matters.  Her  love  poems 
show  diverse  moods,  notably  rebellion,  resignation,  and  courage. 
Love,  for  her,  transfigures  everything  it  touches: 

"I've  got  an  arrow  here; 
Loving  the  hand  that  sent  it, 
I  the  dart  revere."'' 

But  she  realizes  that  it  passes: 

"We  outgrow  love  like  other  things 
And  put  it  in  the  drawer, 
Till  it  an  antique  fashion  shows 
Like  costumes  grandsires  wore."^ 

4.  Dorothy  Parker,  Enough  Rope,  Horace  Liveright,  N.  Y.,  1926.     "Somebody's  Song," 
p.  24. 

5.  Ibid,  "Inventory,"'  p.  53. 

6.  Emily  Dickinson,  Poems,  3rd  Series,  "Ed.  Todd.  XI,"  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1917; 
p.  85. 

7.  Emily  Dickinson,  Opuscitatus,  XV,  p.  89. 
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And  another  poem  is  almost  a  conceit,  yet  it  is  quite  moving  because 
of  its  basic  truth: 

"Father,  I  bring  thee  not  myself, — 
That  were  the  little  load; 
I  bring  thee  the  imperial  heart 
I  had  not  strength  to  hold. 

"The  heart  I  cherished  in  my  own 
Till  mine  too  heavy  grew. 
Yet  strangest,  heavier  since  it  went. 
Is  it  too  large  for  you?"'' 

Miss  Millay  writes  chiefly  of  love,  but  her  manner  has  had  numer- 
ous fluxes  since  she  first  put  pen  to  paper.  In  her  early  volume, 
The  Harp-Weaver,  her  style  at  times  reminds  one  definitely  of  Sara 
Teasdale  and  Dorothy  Parker,  although  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  who 
influenced  whom.  One  of  her  poems  sets  forth  her  desire  to  have 
her  ashes  scattered  when  she  dies,  so  that  at  least  one  stray  ash  may 
give  her  rival  a  stomach-ache: 

"And  none  at  all  will  know  me 
That  knew  me  well  before. 
But  I  will  settle  at  the  root 
That  climbs  about  your  door. 

"And  fishermen  and  farmers 
May  see  me  and  forget. 
But  I'll  be  a  bitter  berry 
In  your  brewing  yet."** 

This  is  so  much  like  Dorothy  Parker  that  it  is  positively  startling, 
and  Miss  Parker  might  well  have  written  "The  Betrothal,"  not  to 
mention  the  sentiments  contained  in  die  lines: 

"As  it  is,  should  she  entreat  you  how  it  goes  with  me, 
You  must  reply,  as  well  as  with  most,  I  fancy ; 
That  I  love  easily,  and  pass  the  time.""* 


8.  Ibid,  XIV,  p.  88. 

9.  Millay,  op.  cit.,  "The  Curse,"  p.  24. 

10.    Ibid.,  "To  One  Who  Might  Have  Borne  a  Message,"  p.  43. 
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As  for  the  nineteenth  sonnet  contained  in  the  same  volume,  The 
Harp-Weaver,  its  choice  of  words  might  have  been  made  by  Sara 
Teasdale  with  no  trouble  at  all,  even  though  Miss  Teasdale  would 
certainly  admit  to  no  such  free  and  easy  behavior  as  does  Miss 
Millay: 

"What  lips  my  lips  have  kissed,  and  where,  and  why, 
I  have  forgotten,  and  what  arms  have  lain 
Under  my  head  till  morning."^^ 

But  the  poem  ends  on  a  note  that  Sara  would  not  scorn,  and  runs 
in  her  ovm  typical  vein: 

"I  cannot  say  what  loves  have  come  and  gone, 
I  only  know  that  summer  sang  in  me 
A  little  while,  that  in  me  sings  no  more."^^ 

Then  there  are  moments  that  are  sheer  Millay,  bitter  and  striking: 

"The  winter  of  love  is  a  cellar  of  empty  bins. 
In  an  orchard  soft  with  rest."^- 

And  there  is  the  beautifully  flexible  style  of  The  King's  Henchman, 
which  contains  one  of  the  most  exquisite  love  scenes  ever  written. 
Finally,  there  is  Fatal  Interview,  a  sequence  of  sonnets  which  for 
artificiality  and  exaggeration  equals  most  of  the  known  poems  in 
tlie  language.  Let  critics  cry  Hosannah  all  they  will,  and  proclaim 
Miss  Millay's  last  work  her  best,  far  into  the  night.  I  belong  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  cringe,  and  murmur  that  although  some  few  of 
the  sonnets — the  last,  for  instance,  and  perhaps  half-a-dozen  others 
— are  excellent,  there  appears  to  these  lonely  cringers  no  earthly 
excuse  for  the  screams  of  ecstasy  that  have  been  rending  the  air  in 
twain.  The  sonnets  of  Fatal  Interview,  en  masse,  strike  me  as  being 
as  great  as  those  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  and  as  sincere.  A  dubious 
honour!  Wyatt  and  Surrey  held  one  distinction:  they  introduced  the 
sonnet,  as  a  form,  into  England.  Miss  Millay  can  claim  no  such 
proud  boast.  And  there  I  lay  down  my  sword  and  shield,  and  pro- 
ceed to  less  vexed  questions.  One  thing,  at  least,  I  think  I  have 
proved,  however:  namely,  that  Miss  Millay's  style,  in  its  time,  has 
undergone  a  considerable  evolution. 

11.  Ibid.,  "Sonnet  XIX,"  p.  71. 

12.  Millay,  Op.  cit.,  "Never  May  the  Fruit  Be  Plucked,"  p.  39. 
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With  regard  to  variety  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  Sara  Teasdale. 
Her  monotonous  idiom  has  been  immensely  popular  for  years,  and 
therefore  her  favorite  key,  which  I  judge  to  be  a  minor  one  in  the 
treble  clef,  must  be  likewise  cherished  by  her  myriad  readers.  I 
do  not  wish  to  underrate  her  real  merits.  She  has  a  gift  for  writing 
sincere,  natural  lyrics,  which  sometimes  carry  true  loveliness  with 
tl]e  simplicity  that  is  their  prime  virtue.  A  few  of  her  short  poems, 
I  believe,  will  endure,  and  if  her  muse  deserts  her  at  times,  many 
fine  writers  share  her  fate.  Such  lyrics  as  Spring  in  Wartime, 
Beautiful,  Proud  Sea,  Day's  Ending,  Epitaph,  The  Flight,  and  / 
Have  Seen  the  Spring  possess  a  lasting  beauty,  and  it  matters  not 
that  they  express  nothing  striking  nor  new.  It  may  be  observed  that 
all  of  these,  with  the  single  exception  of  Spring  in  Wartime,  are 
included  in  Dark  of  the  Moon,  the  most  recent  Teasdale  collection. 
This  fact  rightly  implies  that  her  art  has  become  deeper  and  richer 
with  growing  maturity,  and  she  never  ruffles  the  sensibilities  of  the 
reader  with  such  lines  as: 

"But  sometimes  when  you  hear  blown  back  to  you, 
My  wistful,  far-off  singing  touched  with  tears. 
Know  that  I  sang  for  you  alone  to  hear, 
And  that  I  wondered  if  the  wind  would  bring 
To  him  who  tuned  my  heart  its  distant  song.' 
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— lines  which  she  perpetrated  in  a  much  earlier  volume,  before  she 
knew  better.  The  last  stanza  of  To  E.  is  another  example  of  early 
piffle.  But,  as  I  say.  Miss  Teasdale  has  reached  years  of  discretion, 
and  errs  no  more.  Her  characteristic  vein  is  still  melancholy  and 
sweet,  but  there  is  a  dignity  and  mellowed  wisdom  about  her  work 
tliat  lends  it  a  hitherto  absent  distinction. 

Dorothy  Parker's  poems  fall  into  two  chief  categories:  the  light 
little  verse  which  has  no  pretenses  whatever,  but  nearly  always  con- 
tains a  germ  of  truth  that  gives  it  the  charm  of  an  epigram  by  La 
Rochefoucauld;  and  the  verse  that  mingles  seriousness  with  its  wit. 
Miss  Parker's  cleverness  is  well-nigh  proverbial;  her  cynicism, 
plainly  only  nine-tenths-hearted,  comes  in  fits  and  starts;  her  vivid 
modernity  is  tempered  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  romance  of  bygone 
days.     Love,  for  her,  is  not  deep  and  enduring  as  it  is  for  Sara 


13.    Teasdale,  Op.  cit.,  "From  the  Sea,"  p.  125. 
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Teasdale,  but  she  is  the  kind  of  person  who  suflfers  intensely  because 
of  the  very  brevity  and  poignancy  of  this  love.  Her  amours  make 
her  restless;  they  destroy  her  every  possibility  for  peace.  Miss 
Teasdale  seems  to  have  found  repose  in  love,  but  Dorothy  Parker 
is  forever  questing,  forever  being  stung,  and  forever  whistling  in 
the  dark.  There  is  an  ache  of  all-too-real  unhappiness  behind  her 
crisp  sayings,  and  there  is  true  poetry  in  some  of  her  work.  Take 
Penelope,  for  example: 

"In  the  pathway  of  the  sun, 
In  the  footsteps  of  the  breeze, 
Where  the  world  and  sky  are  one, 

He  shall  ride  the  silver  seas, 

He  shall  cut  the  glittering  wave. 
I  shall  sit  at  home,  and  rock; 
Rise,  to  heed  a  neighbor's  knock; 
Brew  my  tea,  and  snip  my  thread; 
Bleach  the  linen  for  my  bed. 

They  will  call  him  brave"'* 

Observe  also  the  trenchancy  of  these  lines: 

"Whose  love  is  given  over  well 
Shall  look  on  Helen's  face  in  hell, 
Whilst   they   whose   love   is   thin   and   wise 
May  view  John  Knox  in  paradise."^'' 

— and  the  disillusioned  wisdom  of  these: 

"By  the  time  you  swear  you're  his, 
Shivering  and  sighing, 
And  he  vows  his  passion  is 

Infinite,  undying — 
Lady,  make  a  note  of  this: 
One  of  you  is  lying."^" 

She,  too,  has  moments  of  reminding  us  of  others.  When  she  says 
that  love  is 


14.  Parker,  Dorothy,  Sunset  Gun,  Horace  Liverigtit,  N.  Y.,  1928.     "Penelope,"  p.  34. 

15.  Dorothy  Parker,  Op.  cit.,  "Partial  Comfort,"  p.  14. 

16.  Dorothy  Parker,  Enough  Rope,  "Unfortunate  Coincidence,"  p.  51. 
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"...  a  reckless  tide 
That  casts  upon  the  heart,  as  it  recedes, 
Splinters  and  spars  and  dripping,  salty  weeds,"^^ 

tlie  spirit  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  seems  close  indeed,  while  The 
Trusting  Heart^^  is  strangely  akin  to  Sara  Teasdale's  The  Song  for 
Colin^°  and  The  Look'". 

To  be  strictly  truthful,  most  women  poets  are  akin  to  each  other 
just  as  I  have  shown  these  four  to  be.  It  is  no  disgrace  for  a  writer 
to  be  influenced  by  other  writers,  and  some  of  our  finest  men  of 
letters  owe  a  large  part  of  their  fame  to  fellow  literati.  But  the 
women  fall  short  of  what  I  have  called  true  greatness  because,  while 
their  best  qualities  form  influences  which  we  would  be  sorry  to  lose, 
they  do  not  have  the  scope  and  vigor  of  the  foremost  male  poets. 
This  fact,  I  think,  is  practically  indisputable.  Nevertheless,  Dick- 
inson, Teasdale,  Millay,  and  Parker,  not  to  mention  others  whose 
talents  equal  or  surpass  tlieirs  (here  I  bow  respectfully  to  Amy 
Lowell  and  Hilda  Doolittle,  especially),  do  hold  niches  in  the  poetic 
hall  of  fame.  Their  views  on  love,  as  I  have  shown,  are  divergent, 
owing  to  inevitable  diff^erences  in  the  temperaments  and  environ- 
ments of  the  ladies  themselves.  Emily  Dickinson  is  the  most  deeply 
thoughtful  of  the  four,  and  probably  the  most  aloof;  Sara  Teasdale 
is  perhaps  calmer  in  actuality  if  not  in  method  of  expression,  and 
of  the  quartette  she  is  the  most  untouched  by  the  vicious  lusts  of  the 
flesh;  Dorothy  Parker  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  are  almost 
equally  modern,  but  Miss  Parker  in  her  falls  from  grace  is  wistful 
where  Miss  Millay  is  fiercely  passionate  and  sometimes  scornfully 
analyzing.  I  accord  to  each  of  the  group  what  I  judge  to  be  her 
due,  and  the  four  of  them,  indeed,  are  nearly  as  good,  in  their  ways, 
as  women  poets  often  are.  I  say  to  them,  as  the  flunkey  said  to  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  "OF  Man  Adam  an'  His  Chillun,"  "You's  de 
king,  an'  long  may  you  wave!" 


17.  Dorothy  Parker,  Sunset  Gun,  "Fair  Weather,"  p.  50. 

18.  Ibid^t  "The  Trusting  Heart,"  p.  37. 

19.  Sanders  and  Norton,  Chief  Modern  Poets  of  England  and  America,  Macmillan 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1931,  p.  520. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  519. 
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To  One  Mr.  Aynesworth   of  Texas 

Upon  Having  the  Same  Name 

Sally  Ainsworth 

Sir:    Your  confounded  impudence 

Is  colossal,  is  immense. 

You  may  be  sure  I'd  make  no  bones 

About  the  name  of  Smith  or  Jones, 

But  Aynesworth!     May  I  ask  you  why 

You  needs  must  spell  it  with  a  Y? 

If  you  must  have  the  name,  you  could 

At  least  spell  Ainsworth  as  you  should. 

Besides,  I'm  very  sure  that  you 

Would  find  anotlier  name  would  do 

As  nicely,  such  as  Grubbs  or  Spread, 

Tumour,  now,  or  Downyhead. 

Your  impertinence  is  gross. 

Noxious,  deuced — I'm  at  a  loss 

To  find  the  words  I  might  confer 

Upon  your  ugly  action,  Sir. 

How  runs  the  rhyme?    "Lacessit  nemo 

Me — "    I  had  it  on  a  memo 

Jotted  down  to  hurl  at  you. 

Just  to  see  what  you  would  do, 

To  see  your  brow  flush  hot  with  shame. 

********** 

Haven't  we  a  pretty  name? 
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Dick  Halliburton 

Juliet  Halliburton 

MY  father  had  two  brothers.  The  younger  finished  his  grad- 
uate work  and  married  a  charming  woman.  She  is  a  stu- 
dent of  psychology,  music,  and  art.  This  uncle  and  aunt 
had  a  son.  He  was  blond,  with  blue  eyes  and  skin  fair  like  his 
mother's.  He  grew  up  like  most  little  boys,  with  a  teddy  bear,  tin 
soldiers,  and  copies  of  Arabian  Knights  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 
teddy  bear  and  soldiers  are  forgotten,  but  the  romantic  tales  of 
adventure  remain. 

His  life  since  his  graduation  from  Princeton  has  been  one  of 
excitement,  romance,  and  adventure.  He  has  been  to  many  places 
tliat  few  other  people  have  seen.  He  has  done  many  things  that  few 
other  people  have  even  considered.  The  bizarre  and  the  curious 
arouse  his  interest.  He  has  the  ability  to  fall  into  all  sorts  of  ex- 
citing experiences  and  his  average  day  holds  enough  thrills  for  the 
lifetime  of  a  less  adventurous  person.  Some  good  fairy  watches 
over  him  in  all  his  dangerous  undertakings. 

Yet  the  prosaic  life  and  conventionalities  of  his  home  town  do 
not  seem  to  bore  him,  even  after  the  picturesqueness  of  a  small  Swiss 
Alpine  village  or  the  rich  splendor  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  Perhaps, 
even  as  he  sips  tea  in  our  best  hotel  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  he  still 
sees  the  white,  glittering  mountains  rising  from  the  vivid  blue  lakes. 
Or  perhaps  he  still  feels  the  cushion  of  a  thick  rug  beneath  his  feet, 
or  smells  a  spicy  aroma,  or  hears  strange,  stirring  music. 

He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  is  a  clever  conversationalist. 
His  personality  is  charming  and  unaffected.  He  is  bound  by  no 
customs  and  conventionalities.  He  is  never  kept  from  the  things  that 
are  interesting  and  amusing  by  respect  for  the  things  that  are  proper 
and  fitting.  The  possession  of  worldly  goods  is  the  moss  which  he, 
tlie  proverbial  rolling  stone,  does  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
gather. 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  he  writes  his  experiences  down  in 
books  which  he  illustrates  with  fascinating  photographs  and  sells  for 
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five  dollars  a  copy  to  persons  who  stay  at  home.     Thus  he  makes  a 
living  at  his  holiday;  he  does  not  have  a  profession. 

Three  days  before  I  left  for  Sweet  Briar,  I  read  a  much  crossed- 
out  and  re-written  manuscript  of  the  book  on  which  he  is  now  scrib- 
bling. He  still  has  the  magic  power  of  finding  romance  everywhere. 
He  is  the  original  vagabond.  I  cannot  imagine  him  as  an  old  man, 
or  as  suffering  from  gout,  or  as  having  a  grudge  against  anyone. 
Like  Peter  Pan,  he  will  always  be  young.  He  will  start  out  for  a 
stroll  over  a  hill  or  through  the  woods,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  find 
a  hidden  kingdom  filled  with  the  golden  anklets  of  an  ancient  civili- 
zation. 
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Section  7 

Katharine  Means 

THE  Golden  State  Limited  slid  smoothly  out  of  the  Chicago 
station  into  the  cold  drizzle  that  was  night.  With  increasing 
speed  it  left  the  maze  of  tracks;  at  the  suburban  overhead 
crossings  there  were  fleeting  visions  of  lights  shining  smearily  on 
wet  pavements.  The  thick  window  panes  were  traversed  by  rivulets 
of  water,  which  marred  the  dim  reflection  of  the  passengers  and 
caused  them  to  turn  away  from  this  discouraging  view.  They  sat 
there,  huddled  bleakly  in  winter  coats,  and  surveyed  each  other  and 
their  surroundings.  The  dull  greyish-tan  woodwork  and  the  olive- 
green  plush  cushions  hardly  provided  an  atmosphere  of  expansive 
warmth  and  cheer. 

A  young,  prosperous-appearing  bond-salesman  in  section  8  im- 
patiently rang  the  bell,  which  called  forth,  after  an  interval,  a  lazily 
ambling  porter.     Section  8  spoke  sharply: 

"George!     How  about  some  heat!" 

"Yas,  suh."     Slow  retreat. 

During  this  prolonged  conversation  a  look  of  pain  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  man  across  the  aisle.  It  was  followed  by  a  comical 
expression,  accentuated  by  a  slight  sharpness  of  nose  and  thinness 
of  brows.  When  the  pipes  of  the  car  had  begim  to  crackle,  and  a 
stale  smell  of  steam  arose,  he  removed  his  topcoat,  changed  his  hat 
for  a  gray  tweed  cap,  and  retired  to  the  smoking  car. 

The  young  woman  in  the  opposite  seat  of  section  7,  whose  position 
facing  the  engine  denoted  that  she  was  to  occupy  the  lower  berth, 
observed  his  departure  quizzically.  A  charming,  sociable  soul,  she 
thought.  Well,  one  could  not  always  choose  one's  travelling  com- 
panions. This  resigned  opinion  was  borne  out  by  the  appearance 
of  several  other  of  the  car's  occupants. 

Lower  10  was  the  owner  of  fat  ankles,  wrinkled  stockings,  and 
unattractive  black  oxfords  with  Cuban  heels  and  three  cut-out  spaces 
en  each  side  of  the  laces.  The  felinity  of  Lower  7  was  aroused,  but 
for  lack  of  audience  biting  remarks  remained  unsaid.     By  the  grace 
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of  God,  she  breathed  fervently,  the  only  child  in  the  car  was  at  the 
opposite  end.     The  child  ran  true  to  form. 

"Look  at  me,  mama,  I  c'n  get  upstairs  without  the  ladder." 

One  A.  M.  A  piercing  whisper.  "Mama!  Mah — muh!  I  wanna 
drink!" 

Two  P.  M.  A  day  of  Kansas.  Interminable  counting  of  wind- 
mills. Much  swinging  up  and  down  the  aisle  on  arms  of  seats.  In 
desperation  Lower  7  took  up  a  pack  of  cards,  rang  for  the  porter. 

"Would  you  bring  a  table?" 

Her  companion  regarded  her  incredulously.  With  an  accusing 
look  he  got  up  and  moved  away.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  man? 
Uneasily  she  shuffled  the  cards. 

Another  day.  Desert,  this  time.  And  still  no  peace;  the  child 
had  bought  a  painted  bow  and  arrow  at  Albuquerque.  Lower  7 
sighed;  this  was  getting  on  her  nerves.     The  porter  passed. 

"Could  you  get  me  a  glass  of  grape-juice — iced?" 

"Yas'm.     Do  you  care  for  a  cold  drink,  suh?" 

Upper  7  meditated.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "and  no.  In  this  case,  no." 
Determinedly  he  walked  to  the  end  of  the  car,  where  stood  the  con- 
ductor, none  the  less  dignified  for  a  temporary  loss  of  balance  due 
to  a  sharp  curve.     The  two  disappeared,  talking. 

A  dragging  afternoon.  A  stop  at  Yuma.  Lower  7  gritted  her 
teeth  and  vowed  that  she'd  never  make  the  trip  again.  Two  days 
spent  facing  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  not  her  idea  of  excite- 
ment.    The  mask  broke,  unexpectedly — 

"Remarkably  warm,  isn't  it?" 

"No,  not  particularly." 

"You're  not — warm?" 

"No." 

"Oh." 

"In  fact,"  she  said,  after  a  distinct  pause,  "I  think  I'll  put  on  my 
coat."     She  did  so,  deliberately.     Conversation  ceased. 

It  really  was  warm.  Two  men  stood  outside  on  the  platform, 
talking  to  the  conductor.  They  moved  away.  She  thought  she  would 
take  off  her  coat,  even  at  the  risk  of  humbling  herself  before  the 
Mask.  Suddenly  the  two  men  appeared  in  the  aisle  beside  her. 
Their  looks  were  significant. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a  breath  of  air."  asked  one,  quietly.  Silver 
glinted  from  beneath  his  lapel. 
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Lower  7  buttoned  her  coat,  put  on  her  hat,  took  up  her  bag. 
"Yes." 

"Good-bye."     Upper  7  spoke  defiantly. 

She  was  amused.  "Good-bye.  I  have  you  to  thank  for  this — 
pleasant  trip,"  ironically. 

It  jarred  him,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  conductor  sat  down 
opposite  him,  gazed  after  the  three.  He  nodded  his  head  toward 
tbem,  looking  curiously  at  Upper  7. 

"One  of  the  cleverest  jewel-thieves  in  the  country.  How  did  you 
know?" 

"Just  a  little  theory  of  mine."  Upper  7  smiled  pompously.  "It 
is  a  curious  fact,  but  a  true  one,  that  a  person's  first  impulse  while 
travelling  is  to  call  the  porter  George.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
one  yields  to  this  impulse;  it  is  usually  restrained  only  during  periods 
of  great  emotional  stress  or  extreme  mental  preoccupation." 

Upper  7  was  nobly  launched.  Tlie  conductor  settled  back  with  a 
sigh.     It  wasn't  often  he  got  caught  this  way. 

"My  late  companion,  in  two  days'  time,  never  once  uttered  the 
name  'George'.  It  was  most  unusual.  Since  she  did  not  seem  emo- 
tionally inclined,  I  judged,  and  rightly  so,  that  she  was  not  herself, 
so  to  speak.  Tliis  suggested  that  she  was  playing  a  part,  and  that 
was  when  I  spoke  of  it  to  you.  It  may  sound  foolish  to  you,  sir, 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  in  every  case  it  is  true — just  as  it  is  true 
that  no  porter's  name  is  George.  It  is  infallible.  In  this  instance 
I  could  have  verified  it,  of  course,  but — "  he  broke  off,  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"George,  suh." 

"George?" 

"George." 

"Not  George?"  pleaded  Upper  7. 

"George!"  said  George,  firmly. 

"Oh.  Well — uh — George,  let  us  have  two  ginger  ales,  will  you? 
This  stretch  of  desert  is  damnably  hot,"  he  said  to  the  conductor. 

"Yes." 

Both  men  mopped  their  brows. 
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There  are  some  questions  that  are  put  to  us  with  an  annoying 
frequency,  yet  there  is  a  basic  and  vital  interest  to  us  all  in  one  or 
two  of  the  most  frequent  of  these.  Probably  most  of  us  have  been 
asked  many  times  why  we  came  to  college,  and  as  many  times  have 
wondered  if  we  really  knew.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  not  be 
a  matter  of  drastic  difficulty  to  answer  that  question.  For  every- 
one who  comes  to  college,  a  genuine  desire  to  attain  something  resem- 
bling culture  should  be  an  ever-prodding  spur. 

Culture,  of  course,  is  not  a  simple  thing  to  acquire,  nor  is  it  easy 
even  to  define;  but  none  of  us  is  without  an  idea  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  nor  can  any  intelligent  person  escape  the  charm  of  its 
implications.  For  us  it  denotes,  first  of  all,  a  widening  of  the  child- 
ish range  of  vision  that  characterized  our  preparatory  school  days, 
a  growing  sense  of  perspective,  and  an  increasing  interest  in  things 
that  formerly  baffled  us,  yet  beckoned.  It  includes,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  almost  every  subject  under  the  sun,  and  while  we  hardly  hope 
for  that  highest  stage  of  culture,  our  goal  should  nevertheless  stand 
on  so  high  an  eminence  that  only  a  true  intelligence  could  reach  it. 

The  first  step  toward  this  pinnacle  can  be  taken  by  every  girl  at 
Sweet  Briar,  and,  when  she  has  taken  it,  she  is  well  on  her  way. 
The  primary  secret  of  culture  is  nothing  more  formidable  than  the 
knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of  good  books.  We  have  them  by  the 
hundred  in  the  library,  and  the  Browsing  Room  is  the  most  inviting 
possible  milieu  for  their  perusal.  We  should  read  everything  from 
Aristotle  to  Norman  Douglas,  from  George  Eliot  to  Willa  Gather, 
and  from  the  Spectator  Papers  to  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray.  Some 
of  us  who  know  little  of  poetry  before  or  since  that  of  Longfellow 
or  Tennyson  will  be  surprised  to  discover  the  attractions  of  the  in- 
tricacy of  John  Donne's  verse,  or  the  vague  intangibility  of  that  of 
Walter  de  la  Mare.     And,  if  it  is  personality  that  interests  us  most, 
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we  can  revel  in  character-exposition  through  biographies,  from  the 
life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  to  The  Story  of  San  Michele. 

Indeed,  the  girl  who  reads  much  and  well  possesses  inestimable 
advantages  over  the  girl  who  contents  herself  with  an  occasional 
novel,  a  smattering  of  love  poetry,  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
College,  we  repeat,  should  mean  culture,  and  culture  involves  more 
than  classes.  It  is  almost  ridiculous  to  make  a  statement  of  so 
obvious  a  nature;  but  if  more  Sweet  Briar  students  emblazoned  it 
upon  their  walls,  and  upheld  it,  "not  only  in  their  lips  but  in  their 
lives,"  the  ridiculous,  perhaps,  would  verge  on  the  sublime. 
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"My  dear  Mrs.  Heavenstreet,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  we  must  indeed 
discuss  marriage,  let  me  warn  you  that  I  am,  thank  God,  a  complete 
virgin." 

At  tliese  words  Mrs.  Heavenstreet  gave  a  jump. 

"What  is  more,"  continued  Miss  Arbuthnot  inexorably,  "I  consider 
the  entire  institution  of  marriage  the  most  foul  disaster  that  can  over- 
take a  woman.  The  very  thought  of  being  fondled,  in  an  intimate 
way,  by  a  man,  repels  me.  I  could  not  bear  the  humiliation,  Mrs. 
Heavenstreet;  nor  the  discomfort." 

"Hum,"  said  Mrs.  Heavenstreet,  growing  pale. 

— Robert  Nathan,  The  Orchid. 


For  loue  is  a  celestiall  harmonic, 

Of  likely  harts  composed  of  starres  concent, 

Wliich  ioyne  together  in  sweete  sympathie, 

To  worke  ech  others  ioy  and  true  content, 

Which  they  have  harbourd  since  their  first  descent 

Out  of  their  heauenly  bowres,  where  they  did  see 

And  know  ech  other  here  belou'd  to  bee. 

— Edmund  Spenser,  An  Hymne  in  Honor  of  Beautie. 


Ock  had  a  face  like  summer  weather, 
A  broad  red  sun,  split  by  a  smile. 
He  mopped  his  forehead  all  the  while. 
And  said,  "By  damn,"  and  "Ben't  us,  unk?" 
His  eyes  were  close  and  deeply  sunk. 
He  cursed  his  hunter  like  a  lover, 
"Now  blast  your  soul,  my  dear,  give  over. 
Woa,  now,  my  pretty,  damn  your  eyes." 
Like  Pete  he  was  of  middle  size. 

— John  Masefield,  Reynard  the  Fox. 
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"But  you've  got  a  bee-hive — or  something  like  one — fastened  to 
tlie  saddle,"  said  Alice. 

"Yes,  it's  a  very  good  bee-hive,"  the  Knight  said,  in  a  discontented 
tone;  "one  of  the  best  kind.  But  not  a  single  bee  has  come  near  it 
yet.  And  the  other  thing  is  a  mouse  trap.  I  suppose  the  mice  keep 
die  bees  out — or  the  bees  keep  the  mice  out,  I  don't  know  which." 

"I  was  wondering  what  the  mouse-trap  was  for,"  said  Alice.  "It 
isn't  very  likely  there  would  be  any  mice  on  the  horse's  back." 

"Not  very  likely,  perhaps,"  said  the  Knight,  "but  if  they  do  come, 
I  don't  choose  to  have  them  running  all  about." 

— Lewis  Carroll,  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 


Monty:    "So  your  vestal  self  is  dedicated  to  matrimony  and  Sir 
Digby  Shalford?" 

Charley:    "Yes,  he's  a  trifle  washed  out;  but  we  are  frightfully 
hard  up,  and  you  didn't  ask  me." 

Monty:    "My  dear  Charley,  marriage  is  the  last  insult  one  offers 
to  a  woman  whom  one  respects." 

—Henry  Arthur  Jones,  The  Masqueraders. 


Just  now 

Out  of  the  strange 

Still  dusk  ...  as  strange,  as  still  .  .  . 

A  white  moth  flew.    Why  am  I  grown 

So  cold? 

— Adelaide  Crapsey. 
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We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Musketeer  Book  Shop 
for  lending  us  the  books  we  review. 

A  WORLD  CAN  END 

Skariatina  (Countess  Irina  Keller),  now  Mrs.  Victor  F.  Blakeslee 
Jonathan  Cape  and  Harrison  Smith,  New  York,  1931 

This  remarkable  document  is  divided  into  diree  parts,  of  which 
the  introduction  and  conclusion  are  written  from  memory  some  ten 
or  twenty  years  after  their  actual  occurrence.  The  central  part,  how- 
ever, is  the  actual  diary  of  a  Russian  aristocrat  of  the  "Old  Regime," 
written  during  those  days  of  uncertainty,  suffering,  and  constant  up- 
heaval, the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

Bom  to  a  life  of  wealth  and  education,  Irina  Skariatina  lived 
through  the  years  of  1914  to  1922,  the  World  War  and  the  Soviet 
Revolt,  until  she  was  helped  to  make  her  escape  to  England  and 
eventually  to  America.  Her  mother  and  father  died  under  the  most 
horrible  conditions,  starved  and  beaten,  suffering  from  cold  and 
disease.  The  author  herself  barely  lived,  but  she  never  abandoned 
her  diary,  although  for  a  long  time  she  was  forced  to  keep  it  hidden 
in  an  old  attic  for  fear  the  soldiers  would  take  it  away  under  pretense 
of  preventing  any  counter-revolutionary  plots.  Trained  as  a  nurse, 
she  was  for  many  months  and  years  a  "Little  Sister"  at  a  hospital  in 
Petrograd,  the  capital  city.  She  thus  could  learn  all  the  news,  and 
rumors  of  the  constantly  changing  government  from  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  until  the  republicazation  of  Russia. 

The  author  describes  pre-war  Russia  with  great  vividness  and 
power,  but  the  main  interest  of  the  story  begins  with  the  Revolution. 
She  intersperses  her  own  opinions  and  reactions  in  a  way  that  makes 
die  diary  come  alive  for  us,  and  we  can  scarcely  lay  the  book  aside 
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until  the  last  fascinating  chapter  has  been  read.  Lenin,  Kerensky, 
KomilofF,  and  others  are  presented  according  to  the  viewpoint  of 
the  aristocrats.  The  characters  of  "Muzzie"  and  the  "General,"  the 
author's  parents,  are  human  and  pathetically  drawn.  Aside  from 
them,  there  are  no  other  characters  who  continue  throughout  the  book. 
There  are  many  who  pass  across  our  vision  in  a  gray,  dull  blur,  all 
with  dazed  and  wistful  faces,  like  a  panorama  of  all  the  wars  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  author  notices  that  quality  herself — the  complete 
reversal  to  the  methods  of  warfare  common  to  the  ninth  century. 
There  is  no  one  man  who  can  assume  control  of  the  terrible  situation. 
Kerensky  is  an  impassioned  orator,  but  he  lacks  the  force  to  pursue 
his  ideals  to  their  completion.  Bolshevism  over-runs  the  country, 
and  at  last,  after  long  weary  months,  the  Soviet  Government  is  set  up. 
For  a  long  time  it  is  Kerensky  against  Lenin,  and  the  crowds  sway 
from  one  to  the  other  with  only  the  thought  of  their  present  needs  to 
guide  them  in  their  decisions.  "Who  promises  most  will  receive  our 
allegiance,"  they  seem  to  say. 

Demonstrations,  fire,  starvation,  and  misery  are  the  record  of  those 
years,  and  Irina  Skariatina  tells  of  them  in  a  superb  style,  in  simple 
narrative  for  the  most  part,  direct  and  vivid. 

— Jane  Harmon  Hays. 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  ROCK 

Willa  Gather 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1931 

Willa  Gather's  Shadows  on  the  Rock  is  a  story  of  old  Kebec  at 
the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  little  French  settlement  on 
the  rock  with  the  wide  Atlantic  between  it  and  the  mother  country  is 
made  to  live  again.  There  is  Notre  Dame  de  la  Victoire,  a  plain 
solid  little  church  which  had  already  stood  through  one  bombard- 
ment; the  cobbler's  shop  where  Jacques  is  taken  to  be  measured  for 
a  new  pair  of  shoes;  the  great  home  of  Saint-Vallier,  the  haughty 
bishop  from  Paris,  the  magnificent  chateau  of  the  Comte  de  Fron- 
tenac;  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  Auclair,  the  apothecary. 
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It  is  here  at  Auclair's  that  most  of  the  story  takes  place.  Here 
live  the  middle-aged  apothecary  and  his  nine-year-old  daughter, 
Ceciie,  both  of  whom  lead  a  rather  uneventful  life  for  the  most  part. 
However,  when  any  travellers  from  the  Indian  country  come  into 
Kebec,  they  always  pay  their  respects  to  the  good  old  man  and  his 
daughter.  Antoine  Frichette  returns  from  the  Nipissing  country  with 
a  message  for  Father  Hector  and  a  tale  about  taking  Joseph  Chavel 
up  to  three  rivers,  where  he  died  before  Hector  could  fight  his  way 
tlirough  the  blizzard  and  administer  the  last  sacrament. 

But  the  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  picture  of  the  life  of  the  times, 
and  in  the  few  but  well-drawn  characters.  Auclair  is  called  the 
"philosopher  apothecary" ;  his  cool  and  even  temper  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  steadying  influences  in  Kebec  at  this  period.  He  has 
found  many  of  the  cures  recommended  by  his  grandfathers  to  be 
mere  superstition;  when  Saint- Vallier  declares  that  bleeding  is  the 
only  way  to  save  the  Count,  Auclair  refuses  to  try  it.  He  makes  fox- 
glove water  for  a  woman's  dropsical  father-in-law  and  encourages 
Blinker  with  brandy  made  from  Canadian  fruit.  Pierre  Charon  is 
like  our  typical  ideal  pioneer,  strong  and  determined,  caring  not  at 
all  for  what  people  think  of  him,  but  preserving  a  certain  tenderness 
in  his  gentle  attitude  towards  women  and  children.  He  takes  Ceciie 
with  him  across  the  river  to  stay  at  the  blacksmith's,  and  when  he 
sees  that  she  is  homesick,  he  brings  her  home  as  if  he  wanted  to. 
Ceciie,  too,  is  of  ideal  calibre;  she  loves  to  cook  for  her  father  and 
his  friends,  is  very  religious  and  pious,  and  refuses  to  leave  Kebec 
until  she  is  sure  that  her  little  friend  Jacques  will  be  taken  care  of. 
In  fact,  Blinker  and  Saint- Vallier  are  the  only  two  characters  who 
have  any  faults  whatsoever.  Blinker  had  been  torturer  for  the  king 
before  he  came  to  the  New  World  and  has  a  horrible  face  with  half 
his  jaw  eaten  away.  The  bishop  loves  his  Paris  and  court  life  a 
little  too  well,  but  even  he  repents  at  the  end. 

The  book  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  life  of  that  time,  and  is  to  be 
recommended  for  that.  But  the  characters,  though  strong  and  very 
interesting,  seem  a  bit  too  perfect  to  be  real.  If  Ceciie  would  rebel 
just  once  against  getting  a  big  dinner  for  her  father  and  his  friends 
she  would  be  more  human  and  believable.  Then,  too,  the  author  has 
added  an  epilogue  to  finish  the  story,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
reader's  mind  as  to  what  happened  to  all  the  main  characters;  the 
counts  died,  Saint- Vallier  repented  of  his  wicked  attitude  toward  the 
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world,  and  Pierre  and  Cecile  were  happily  married  and  had  four 
fine  sons.  One  feels  that  if  this  had  been  left  off  the  book  would 
have  been  stronger,  for  almost  any  reader  could  have  supplied  the 
ending. 

— Susie  Ella  Burnett. 

JOHN   HENRY 

Roark  Bradford 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London,  1931 

/  works  and  I  rambles  and  I  rambles  and  ivorks 

And  dot's  de  way  I  gets  all  around. 

I'm  a  natchal  jnan  and  I'm  six  foot  tall, 

And  my  feels  don't  tech  de  ground,  Lawd,  Lawd, 

And  my  feets  don't  tech  de  ground. 

This  is  John  Henry — the  biggest  and  best  nigger  on  the  Mississippi. 
He  can  heave  a  bale  of  cotton  and  stoke  an  engine  better  than  any- 
body— and  he  has  every  yellow  girl  in  "N'  Awlins"  at  his  beck  and 
call. 

The  book  takes  John  Henry  through  a  series  of  adventures  that 
show  his  prowess.  He  is  comparable  to  Gargantua,  or  to  the  Hercules 
of  the  Greeks,  in  the  gigantic  scale  of  his  strength  and  achievements. 

OV  Man  Adam  an  His  CJiillun,  from  which  Green  Pastures  was 
taken,  has  proved  that  Roark  Bradford  knows  the  negro  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi Valley — his  songs,  his  humor,  his  child-like  psychology,  as  well 
as  any  current  writer.  If  you  have  read  about  John  Henry,  you  know 
the  life  of  the  cotton  roUin'  negroes  on  the  Mississippi. 

— G.  S. 

MAHHIAS  AT  THE  DOOR 

Edward  Arlington  Robinson 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1931 
In  this  latest  narrative  in  poetry— written,  of  course,  in  blank 
verse — Mr.  Robinson  chooses  to  be  mystic  and  symbolic.    The  result 
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is  a  very  happy  one,  whether  one  happens  to  like  Mr.  Robinson  or 
not.  The  characters  are  Matthias,  his  wife,  Natalie,  and  his  two 
friends,  Timberlake  and  Garth.  With  marvelous  skill,  Mr.  Robinson 
manages  to  keep  anyone  else  out  of  it,  and,  indeed,  the  lack  is  not 
deplored.  The  story  is  very  somber;  never  was  poem  more  truly 
tragic.  There  are  none  of  the  white  gulls  of  Iseult,  only  the  black 
ravens  of  death.  It  is  told  with  no  lushness  of  phrase  or  description, 
but  there  is  a  frigid  and  austere  beauty  that  cannot  be  denied.  Effects 
are  admirably  secured,  with  an  economy  of  words  that  makes  one 
wonder  if  Mr.  Robinson  must  not  have  strained  frightfully  to  con- 
trol himself. 

"She  tapped  his  cheek  and  kissed  him  on  the  nose, 
Which  had  for  years  been  her  best  way  of  saying 
That  everything  was  right." 

But,  as  one  reads  on,  everything  was  most  distinctly  wrong. 
Natalie  had  never  loved  Matthias,  although  she  did  nothing  about 
it  until  Timberlake  kissed  her  one  fine  day.  This  made  up  a  triangle 
with  Garth  as  the  fourth  dimension.  Garth  had  betaken  himself 
down  to  a  dark  temple  in  a  lonely  gorge  below  Matthias'  house  and 
there  had  died,  to  the  horrified  curiosity  of  his  three  friends.  He 
had  died  alone  in  the  dark,  with  a  last  word  to  Matthias  on  the 
futility  of  everything  in  general  and  happiness  in  particular. 

It  was  here,  in  such  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  that  Natalie  and 
Timberlake  had  their  rendezvous  with  death.  But  Timberlake  was 
an  honourable  man;  one  did  not  take  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had 
once  saved  one's  life.  Violent  unhappiness  was  inevitable.  The 
scene  where  Matthias  tells  Natalie  that  he  knows  everything  shocks 
the  reader  with  its  coldness  and  quietness.     Said  Matthias: 

"You  choose  a  merry  place  for  love,  you  two, 
Down  there  this  morning.   You  should  have  gone  in 
Where  Garth  went — where  there  was  more  privacy." 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  overpoweringly  unhappy.  Natalie  is 
found  dead  in  the  temple.  After  a  number  of  years,  Timberlake 
appears  at  Matthias'  house,  a  hopeless  consumptive.  Matthias,  who 
does  his  best  to  make  him  well,  is  thwarted  when  Timberlake  wanders 
down  into  the  gorge  one  rainy  afternoon  and  the  searchers'  flashlights 
disclose  him  too  weak  to  move. 
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"The  next  day 
Timberlake,  with  Matthias  watching  him, 
Lay  waiting  for  the  fiends  that  were  assembling 
To  fight  with  him  for  breath." 

The  conclusion  leaves  the  reader  a  little  confused.  Matthias  goes 
down  to  the  temple  and  tries  to  open  the  door.  Whereupon  a  Voice 
talks  to  him,  calmly  and  personally.  It  says,  in  so  many  words — 
and  a  beautiful  piece  of  writing — that  his  pride  is  too  much  with 
him;  he  must  be  born  again.  When  he  has  found  out  the  secret  of 
things  as  Garth  and  the  others  had,  then  he  could  open  the  door. 
The  final  lines  are: 

"There  were  long  hours  to  wait. 
And  dark  hours;  and  he  met  their  length  and  darkness 
With  a  vast  gratitude  that  humbled  him 
And  warmed  him  while  he  waited  for  the  dawn." 

One  is  moved  to  ask,  "Did  these  people  ever  eat,  or  anything? 
Did  they  ever  know  anybody  else?  What  did  they  do  about  the 
house?"  For  Mr.  Robinson  has  purged  the  poem  of  any  such  details 
and  necessities  of  life.  The  world  that  they  live  in  is  wholly  emo- 
tional. But  it  is  so  perfectly,  so  beautifully  done,  that  admiration 
overcomes  dissatisfaction. 

— Sally  Ainsworth. 
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THE  WINTHROP  JOURNAL 

South  Carolina  College  for  Women 

As  a  whole.  The  Winthrop  Journal  is  an  excellent  number.  The 
cover,  the  arrangement,  the  finishing,  are  very  well  done.  As  to  the 
contents,  the  article  "Shakespeare's  Clowns"  shows  a  really  good 
study  of  tlie  subject.  The  poems  included  are  too  similar  in  form 
and  mood;  a  contrast  in  some  of  them  would  make  them  stand  out 
more. 

THE  HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  MAGAZINE 

Hampden-Sydney  College 

There  is  a  good  variety  of  material  included  in  the  magazine, 
stories,  articles,  poems  and  a  play.  The  poems  are  very  interesting, 
especially  "Narcissus"  and  "Clouds."  The  article  on  Goethe  is 
informative  and  well  written. 

■«««; 

THE  PHARETRA 

Wilson  College 

Miss  Edith  Harrison's  poem,  "The  Pilgrimage,"  is  a  very  lovely 
thing.  She  has  a  feeling,  a  taste  for  words  and  a  lilt  to  her  verse 
tliat  is  unusually  good.     The  material  throughout  is  of  a  high  type. 
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%}  Ellen  Warner,  '50                                      •                  .^ 

Ly  A  certain  feeling  overcomes  mankind  at  this  time  of  the  year.    With  no                      * 

fj  warning  Christmas  advances  and,  with  a  certain  touch,  molds  faces  into  smiles.  <K 

Yf  Hearts  are  filled  with  warmth  and  fellowship,  and  hands  are  clasped  in  an  *j^ 
endless  chain  which  binds  the  world  with  brotherly  love.    "A  human  feeling," 
you  say.    "Christmas  brings  out  the  best  in  man.    His  harshness  is  obliterated 
by  good  will.    But  why  onlij  at  this  season?   Why  doesn't  this  love  and  gen- 
erosity always  prevail  among  men?"                                                                                               V> 
The  question  is  a  good  one,  and  here  is  an  answer.    If  these  things  were                       '* 

embedded  veri;  deep  inside  man,  they  would  not  need  so  little  persuasion  as  a  ^ 

^  glimpse  of  a  Christmas  card  to  reveal  themselves.   For  though  it  is  not  always                       *a 

•  apparent,  the  hearts  of  the  majority  of  people  are  interlaced  with  threads  of  %^, 

^^  compassion  and  spliced  with  a  willingness  to  fill  the  voids  in  others'  lives.  -^V 

*A  As  the  tumultuous  smoke  of  World  War  II  cleared  away,  American  *• 

>-^  youth  caught  sight  of  European  youth  without  sufficient  means  to  pursue  an  Vj. 

hrt  education.  Then  they  considered  their  own  standards  and  their  own  advan-                         * 

^  tages,  and  many  a  heart  was  overwhelmed,  first  by  waves  of  pity,  then  of  S-V 

lT>  humility.  A  handful  of  material  aid  combined  with  a  heartfelt  love  was  sent  *2 

,^  across  the  Ocean,  and  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  matching  that  of  the  Yuletide,  SfJ 

\^  filled  young  hearts  in  this  country. 

**  About  a  year  ago  an  organization  in  New  York  called  the  SA  VE  THE 

•0'  CHILDREN  FEDERATION  sponsored  a  project  to  give  aid  to  schools 

1^  and  students  throughout  Western  Europe.    By  the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  few 

»^  and  the  willingness  of  many  to  help,  students  all  over  America  were  given  the 

yi  privilege  of  participating  in  this  program.   There  was  a  celebration  recently  at  'i* 

V"^  the  Ecole  De  La  Rue  Baiard  in  an  industrial  area  of  France  which  marked  its  ^>- 

vr  being  the  one  thousandth  school  to  benefit  by  this  program.   The  Ecole  received  ^ 

V4  help  in  the  form  of  money  which  made  it  possible  for  the  needy  children  to  1^ 

^^  obtain  clothes,  food,  and  the  other  essentials  of  a  student's  existence.                                          % 

V^  Sweet  Briar  should  be  proud  to  have  joined  in  this  surge  of  fellowship,  Vf 

^L  proud  to  have  added  its  name  to  the  humble  list  of  American  schools  which  /* 

V^  made  such  projects  as  this  possible.   It  was  part  of  the  bond  which  links  man  to  'W 

ivj.  man  and  interposes  a  tie  of  brotherhood  through  all  lands,  disregarding  color                        • 

iV  and  creed.  ■v/ 

r^  The  feeling  which  comes  over  one  as  he  gives  to  another  is  the  same  as                        \ 

'\  that  which  envelops  humanity  at  Christmas-time.  Thus  as  vacation  peeps  over  a  -^ 

■^K.  near  horizon,  the  earth  comes  into  a  fuller  view  of  its  goal  for  "PEACE  ON                       •. 

^  EARTH,  GOOD  WILL  TOWARD  MAN."   In  our  small  way  we  have  0 

1lM  done  something  to  perpetuate  that  peace.  ^  • 

t  \ 


^ 
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THE    BRAMBLER 


You  who  have  written  for  the  Brambler,  have  you  any  idea 
what  becomes  of  your  material  when  it  is  torn  from  your  hand  and 
clutched  in  that  of  the  Editor?  Although  I  think  it  better  that  you 
never  learn,  the  editor  seems  to  feel  an  explanation  of  the  personal, 
unknown-to  the-layman  intermost  workings  of  The  Brambler 
staff  should  be  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  all.  So  y  voici. 

After  several  weeks  of  antagonizing  our  contemporaries,  squeez- 
ing, drop  by  drop  their  talent  from  their  veins,  we,  the  staff  has  its 
material  in  hand  and  a  deadline  to  meet.  Then  the  summons  comes. 
We  gather  in  a  small  den,  eight  females  crowding  into  each  avail- 
able space,  pencils  poised.  Each  contribution  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  scanned,  an  appropriate  comment  written  underneath  and 
signed  with  the  initials  of  the  embryoid  Dorothy  Parker.  TTiese 
comments  range  from  a  definite  lack  of  enthusiasm  to  the  epitome 
of  praise,  "O.  K."  Then  the  most  eligible  are  discussed  pro  and 
con.  TTiis  takes  perhaps  three  hours,  interspersed  with  interludes  in 
the  Senior  Parlor.  At  its  finish  we  have  the  material  for  the  next 
"Brambler,"  although  there  are  usually  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
copy.   Then  comes  the  apprehensive  trip  to  the  printer. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  printer  sends  back  all  the  material  on  long 
sheets  of  paper  (galley  sheets,  in  the  vernacular).  These  are  cut 
out  and  proof-read;  the  lines  of  each  story,  plus  the  measurements 
of  each  cartoon  are  taken.  Then  we  plan  the  layout.  This  is  a 
delightful  job,  entailing  perhaps  four  hours,  during  time  essential 
parts  of  various  articles  inevitably  disappear  to  turn  up  stuck  to  the 
glue  brush  or  reposing  at  the  bottom  of  the  wastebasket.  Each  page 
is  carefully  planned  and  mathematically  balanced,  ads  are  placed 
picturesquely,  and  we  try  to  achieve  an  over-all  effect  pleasing  to  the 
eyes  of  each  beholder.  Finally  there  is  another  trip  to  the  printer, 
and  eventually  the  Brambler  appears,  indubitably  to  be  stepped 
upon  as  Briarites  cross  their  thresholds. 

Although  this  issue  is  not  a  particularly  large  one,  a  great  deal  of 
material  was  contributed,  especially  by  the  Freshman  Class.  Their 
cooperation  and  interest  has  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  continue  to  contribute  to  future  "Bramblers." 

—J.  A.  C. 
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Lucie  A.  Wood,  '49 


Junius  stood  in  the  doorway  a  minute 
blinking  at  the  bright  Hght.  The  faces  in 
the  room  swam  in  a  haze  of  smoke  and 
the  smell  of  beer  tickled  his  nostrils.  He 
slunk  through  the  people  to  the  counter, 
"Gimme  a  bottle  o'  beer,  Malinda,"  he 
called  to  the  plump,  bold-faced  young 
Negress. 

She  threw  him  an  impudent  glance  and 
laughed  coarsely,  "What  happen',  Jun- 
ius? Josephine  done  let  you  keep  some  o' 
yo'  money?  Bet  you  took  it  out  o'  the 
box."  Junius  grunted  disgustedly  and  dug 
down  in  his  pocket  for  the  little  tobacco 
bag  he  kept  his  money  in.  He  pitched  the 
money  on  the  counter  contemptuously  and 
gulped  down  the  bottle  of  beer.  Wiping 
the  foam  from  his  mouth,  he  called  for 
another  bottle  then  pushed  his  way  over 
to  a  booth  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"Evenin',  how  you  all?"  he  grinned, 
sinking  down  on  the  bench  next  to 
Horace. 

"So,  so ;  just  so,  so,"  Ben  muttered  and 
Old  Grant  looked  up  and  nodded  glumly. 

Junius  took  a  gulp  of  beer  and  looked 
around  him.  It  was  crowded  even  for  Mr. 
Garlic's  on  Saturday  night.  The  juke  box 
shrieked  "Pistol  Packing  Mama"  through 
the  din  of  voices.  One  couple  was  doing 
a  wild  sort  of  jitterbug.  Junius  tapped  his 
fingers  in  time  to  the  music  and  nodded  to 
Horace,  "Good  music,  ain't  it?  Makes 
you  feel  just  like  getting  out  there  and 
taking  a  fling  yo'self." 

Horace  laughed  loudly,  rolling  his  head 
back  against  the  wall,  "Yes  suh,  sho' 
does.  You  mighty  old  to  be  thinkin'  'bout 


dancin*,  Mr.  Junius."  Junius  grinned. 
"Don't  know  how.  Usta'  be  able  to  do 
pretty  good.  Lord,  look  at  Mr.  Percy  Jones 
over  there!  Lyin'  fas'  asleep  right  there 
on  the  table."  Horace  and  even  Old 
Grant  laughed  heartily.  Only  Mr.  Ben 
sat  quietly;  sipping  his  bear  and  saying 
little. 

The  crowd  grew  wilder.  Everybody 
was  talking  at  once ;  several  staggered  un- 
steadily about  the  room.  A  bottle  crashed 
on  the  floor  and  everybody  laughed.  Jun- 
ius struggled  to  his  feet,  wobbled  across 
the  room  for  beer  and  back  again.  TTie 
beer  didn't  cheer  him  up  much  this  time — 
he  didn't  want  to  get  up  and  dance;  just 
wanted  to  sit  there  enjoying  it  and  feeling 
the  people  moving  about  him. 

Mr.  Ben's  voice  cut  through  the  haze 
of  his  mind  in  a  low,  urgent  whisper, 
"How  'bout  a  little  game  of  dice,  boy, 
'round  off  the  back  road  so  none  of  them 
inspectors  will  know  about  it?" 

Junius  struggled  up  —  dice?  No,  he 
couldn't  do  that  with  Josephine's  money. 
But  still,  just  one  game — he  might  be 
able  to  win  back  what  he  lost  last  week. 
He  nodded  quickly  to  Ben. 

"Okay  then,  you  go  now  and  we'll 
come  later  and  bring  a  little  corn  whisky 
with  us,"  Ben  whispered,  gliding  away. 

Junius  pushed  out  of  the  booth  and 
wandered  out  of  the  side  door.  The  cool 
air  cleared  his  head  a  little  as  he  walked 
down  the  road.  It  seemed  kinda  spooky 
'long  there  so  late  at  night — Bright  moon 
though,  wi\h  a  sort  of  circle  around  it — 

(Continued  on  page   14) 
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By  Dorothy  Bottom,  '49 


We  who  are  removed  from  our  homes, 
immersed  perpetually  in  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere of  the  intellect,  seldom  find  it 
necessary  to  regard  the  gentle  art  of  cook- 
ery, by  its  very  nature  a  domestic  process, 
as  a  relative  part  of  our  environment.  We 
are  fed,  or  we  obtain  food  as  the  need 
arises.  With  many  of  us,  eating  has  be- 
come a  social  habit,  a  mere  passing  of 
time  in  a  friendly  atmosphere,  and  has  lost 
its  significance  as  an  aesthetic  experience. 
This  fact  we  are  forced  to  attribute  to  the 
reality  that  our  minds  have  ascended  above 
and  beyond  the  sensory  world  of  the 
physical. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation, there  remain  a  few  souls  who  have 
not  forgotten,  a  few  more  who  have  redis- 
covered, the  gentle  art  of  cooking.  A  very 
few  are  enthusiastic.  Can  you,  dear  read- 
er, comprehend  the  enormity  of  this  state- 
ment? For  not  only  do  the  friends  of  food 
face  the  fact  that  they  are  few  against 
many,  but  also  they  must  carry  on  their 
activities  without  the  benefit  of  such  mod- 
ern conveniences  as  kitchens,  stoves,  refrig- 
erators, well  supplied  larders  and  gadgets. 
They  can  express  themselves  only  through 
the  artificial  medium  of  hot  plate  and  can- 
ned goods.  Lack  of  equipment  alone  arbi- 
trarily limits  the  field  of  endeavor. 

This  lack,  however,  need  not  be  blamed 
for  a  good  deal  of  territory,  even  in  this 
restricted  area  of  activity,  has  not  yet  been 
covered  by  our  campus  cooks.  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
conventionality  in  what  is  produced  by  the 
efforts   of   these   nice   people — by   this   I 


mean  soup  and  coffee.  All  too  seldom  do 
the  friends  of  food  forge  ahead  to  new 
discoveries. 

Indeed,  our  campus  cooks  seem  to  fall 
naturally  into  one  of  two  groups.  The  con- 
ventional soup  and  coffee  group  constitutes 
a  majority.  They  have  failed  to  develop 
creatively.  The  minority  group  is  com- 
posed of  those  souls  who  have  achieved 
the  true  significance,  the  real  essence  of 
their  hobby.  True  gourmets,  they  seek  out 
new  taste  experiences  which  they  meditate 
upon,  consider  at  great  length,  analyze. 
They  cook  (1  )  for  pure  pleasure,  (2)  to 
perpetuate  cookery  as  a  science,  (3)  to 
encourage  eating  as  an  aesthetic  experi- 
ence, and  (4)    for  creative  adventure. 

The  adventure  factor  sends  the  cooks 
far  afield.  It  involves  imagination,  pa- 
tience, and  a  willingness  to  explore  the 
novel.  It  leads  them  always  on  to  bigger 
and  better  achievement.  I  shall  take  this 
opportunity  to  cite  an  incident  I  consider 
to  be  an  excellent  example  of  well  de- 
veloped adventure  with  the  hot  plate.  Last 
year  a  group  of  renowned  epicures  met  to 
partake  of  a  midnight  supper,  in  which  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  participate.  The  menu 
that  evening  included  lobster  saute,  tuna- 
fish  salad,  various  cheeses  and  pastes,  sar- 
dines, caviar,  tomato  juice,  spaghetti,  rolls 
and  butter.  Although  this  may  be  a  bit 
elaborate  for  the  recent  graduates  from 
the  soup  and  coffee  class,  a  true  landmark 
of  progress  is  the  first  attempt  at  7  minute 
spaghetti. 

Other,  less  spectacular,  achievements  of 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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As  old  as  time  itself,  the  White  Hills 
lie  stern  and  lofty  in  northern  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  are  wise  and  gracious,  and 
the  battling  of  weather  and  time  around 
and  on  them  has  given  them  a  personality 
of  their  own.  You  can't  resist  The  Hills; 
you  must  explore  their  forested  slopes, 
their  rocky  ravines,  their  steep  precipes, 
follow  the  mountain  torrents  and  at  last 
reach  the  summit  to  stand  exultant,  look- 
ing out  on  the  world  spread  below. 

Part  of  their  charm  lies  in  the  legends 
of  which  you  hear  snatches  as  you  stop 
here  and  there  on  your  way  through  the 
notches.  They  lend  an  air  of  mystery  and 
a  sense  of  the  passage  of  time  to  them. 

One  of  these  legends  is  of  the  origin  of 
the  Hills. 

A  lone  red  hunter  wandering  through 
the  northern  wilderness  frozen  by  a  winter 
blizzard,  could  find  no  food  and  fell  ex- 
hausted in  the  snow  by  a  lake,  where  the 
sleep  of  death  overtook  him.  But  the  Great 
Master  of  Life  awoke  him  and  giving  him 
a  flint-point  spear  and  a  dry  coal  said, 
"Here  by  this  lake  you  may  live,  and  fish 
and  game  will  be  abundant."  One  night 
as  he  laid  his  dry  coal  down,  a  loud  voice 
came  out  of  the  flame;  thunder  rent  the 
air.  There  rose  up  a  vast  pile  of  rocks,  and 
the  voice  spoke  to  him,  saying,  "Here  the 
Great  Spirit  will  dwell  and  watch  over  his 
children." 

The  red  men  looked  in  awe  upon  the 
mountains.  They  were  the  dwelling  places 
of  Superior  Beings,  who  spoke  in  tempests 
upon  the  slopes,  and  in  the  deafening 
noises  which  we  now  know  to  have  been 


tremendous  rock  slides.  It  was  not  only 
considered  perilous  and  impossible  to  as- 
cend the  mountains,  but  also  a  sacrilege  to 
the  mighty  spirits.  It  was  to  these  peaks 
that  all  Indians  expected  to  go  after  they 
died. 

Truly  spirits  io  inhabit  The  Hills  and 
venture  forth  without  warning.  If  you  are 
ever  caught  above  timber-line  during  one 
of  the  moments  of  their  display,  you  will 
never  again  scoff  at  these  superstitions. 
The  fog  swirls  madly  about  you,  so  thick 
that  you  must  feel  your  way  from  cairn 
to  cairn,  rejoicing  when  you  find  it,  for  if 
you  do  not  you  are  doomed,  either  to 
wander  until  you  collapse  of  exhaustion  or 
to  walk  out  on  the  fog  and  instantly  find 
yourself  plunging  down  to  certain  death 
upon  jagged  rocks  below.  You  feel  your 
way  carefully,  carefully — one  slip  might 
mean  death.  But  all  this  danger  only 
serves  to  bring  you  closer  to  the  mountain. 
You  defy  its  anger  and  knavery,  and  in 
defying  you  are  accepted  by  it. 

Two  definite  personalities  of  the  White 
Mountains  are  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain and  the  Flume.  The  Old  Man  was 
probably  not  known  by  the  Indians,  since 
they  left  no  legends  about  him.  TTie  dis- 
covery is  accredited  to  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man from  Lisbon,  who,  while  watching 
the  construction  of  a  new  road  through  the 
notch,  glanced  up  through  the  trees  and 
saw  a  face  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
This  marvel  is  set  in  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque parts  of  the  mountains.  The  rocks 
which  form  the  face  are  a  part  of  a  long, 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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A  minute  "French  Bisque"  figurine 
stood,  dust  free,  on  an  artfully-carved 
mahogany  corner  table.  The  delicate  blue 
shades  mingled  with  the  pale  sea-green 
tone  on  the  large  porcelain  lamp  base. 
The  dim  light  from  the  lamp  shone  down 
and  created  lustrous  images  on  an  antique 
tortoise-shell  card  case.  "Fortune"  maga- 
zine had  been  placed  at  a  rakish  angle  to 
create  the  illusion  that  it  had  been  non- 
chalantly dropped  by  its  reader.  Had  it 
been  read?  Had  it  been  glanced  at?  Had 
it  even  been  opened?  TTie  pages  look  very 
new.  crisp,  and  untouched  to  me. 

"Fortune."  Why  "Fortune"?  Was  it 
the  rich  thick  paper  that  irritated  the  sense 
of  touch  as  the  pages  were  turned?  Were 
the  pages  turned?  Was  it  the  large,  easy- 
onthe-eye,  black  print  that  marked  the 
pages?  Was  the  print  ever  seen?  Was  it 
the  fresh,  inky  smell  of  the  newly  printed 
pages?  Surely  this  attention  was  caught  by 
the  dozen  pure  white  roses  that  stood  near 
by.  Was  it  the  magnificent  tones  of  orange 
and  yellow  that  endorsed  the  illustrations? 


Was  it  the  scarcity  of  small,  cheap  adver- 
tisements? Was  it  the  artistic  cover  design 
of  brown,  burnt-wood,  and  gold?  Was  it 
the  article  on  "Smithson's  Steel  Formu- 
la"? Did  it  contain  an  impressive  poem 
on  human  behavior?  Was  there  a  portrait 
of  one's  favorite  statesman?  Did  the  size 
just  fit  into  the  table  space  to  be  covered? 
Was  it  the  fact  that  no  eye  could  miss  the 
caption  in  the  corner  that  said  "$1 .00  per 
copy"?  Surely  not.  TTie  richness  of  the 
room  defied  the  theory  that  any  attention 
would  purposely  be  called  to  the  expen- 
diture of  only  one  dollar.  Was  it  the  glee 
of  spending  one  dollar  on  a  magazine  that 
would  never  be  read,  glanced  at,  or  even 
opened? 

I  have  mentioned  almost  everything 
now  except,  of  course,  the  name.  How 
trivial !  One  word,  seven  letters.  Of  what 
possible  importance  could  this  be?  It  is 
not  even  a  pretty  word,  and  it  is  rather 
hard  to  pronounce.  Why  would  anyone 
buy   a  magazine  because  of  the   name 

(Continued  on  page  80) 


Alberta  Pew,  '49 


Chilled  slice  of  moon 
An  effervescent  star 
White  ruff  of  cloud 
Dipped  in  bluish  tar. 
Wind  from  the  edge 
Of  the  silent  deep 
Ruffles  slightly 


The  sails  of  sleep. 
Swiftly  the  silver  dream 
A  cap  on  the  Tvave 
Rises  in  whiteness 
Is  lost  in  a  cave 
Of  water. 

Cooled  by  the  chilled  moon 
Deepened  by  the  star. 
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Virginia  Mann,  '50 


To  all  appearances,  the  slender  young 
man  with  bright  auburn  hair  was  deeply 
engrossed  in  space.  His  attention  seemed 
fixed  on  the  horizon,  and  if  his  fancy  leapt 
from  crest  to  crest  of  the  great  green  waves 
beneath,  it  was  not  evident  in  any  aspect 
of  his  posture.  He  sat  carelessly,  with 
ankles  crossed,  at  the  edge  of  the  sea.  His 
slim,  white  hands  were  diverted  for  the 
moment  from  the  half-destroyed  sand 
castle  he  had  built.  Eventually  they  would 
return  to  their  task,  and  if  inattentively, 
not  without  mterest,  as  they  seemed  to 
make  a  gesture  of  recollection  toward 
something. 

The  young  man  sal  often  like  this.  It 
seemed  to  him  appropriate  that  he  should 
sit  by  the  sea,  and  lest  the  picture  be  in- 
complete, that  he  should  build  and  re- 
build endlessly  his  sand  castle. 

He  always  sat  alone;  almost  since 
childhood,  he  had,  for  reasons  which  then 
he  scarcely  understood,  been  relegated  to 
solitude.  Now  he  understood,  and  with 
the  understanding  had  grown  gradually 
his  half  cynical,  half  helpless  alliance  with 
the  ocean,  which  in  its  greatness  was  also 


bound ;  whose  turbulent  soul  wrote  its  bit- 
terness on  the  endless  shores  of  the  earth; 
who  too,  was  outcast,  alone,  and  feared. 

TTie  castle  was  his  reality.  The  wet 
sand  he  magically  transformed  into  swirl- 
ing towers  of  symmetry.  The  supple,  care- 
less hands  moved  with  feline  languor  over 
gracefully  lifting  spires.  Those  hands 
could  also  make  of  coarse  lumps  of  marble 
and  bronze  the  living  creatures  that  they 
would.  He  could  not  stop  them. 

He  wondered  if  perhaps  one  day  the 
ocean  would  cause  the  hands  to  cease,  if 
the  incredible  emptiness  of  his  existence 
would  eventually  outweigh  their  marvel- 
ous ability  to  create. 

For  what  smallest  debt  could  he  pos- 
sibly owe  to  the  world? 

TTius  could  he  live  his  own  small  part 
of  an  enigma,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  with 
the  odds  before  him.  And  while  some- 
times as  he  rose  and  moved  away,  he 
would  not  glance  behind,  at  other  times 
he  did,  and  often  he  would  notice  that  the 
incoming  tide  had  once  again  devastated 
his  castle. 


^- 


Ellen  Warner,  *50 


A  white  angr^  foam  runs  sneeringl])  across 

the  sands 
Chasing  bathers  into  open  doors. 
Devilish  raindrops  change  sand  castles  to 

aimless  mass. 


Then  spatter  triumphantly  off  to  receive 

praise 
From  the  ocean. 
Lights  flicker  on  silently. 
As  if  ashamed  of  their  need. 
The  storm  is  master. 
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Margaret  Dunbar,  '42 


(/Vli^vii«r^i 


Slowly  the  cold  moon  rises  this  night 
as  I  sit  on  high,  worshipped,  adored,  ex- 
alted, lost  deep  in  fathomless  meditation. 
Long  have  I  sat  here,  silent,  impassive, 
and  so  shall  I  sit  for  eternity,  watching 
over  those  wiser  mortals  who  care  to  call 
me  father. 

Has  it  been  so  long  since,  I,  myself, 
was  but  a  struggling  human  being,  fight- 
ing against  I  knew  not  what?  Has  it  been 
so  long  since  that  memorable  moment  I 
tore  myself  away  from  all  that  I  held  near 
and  dear  to  me  to  follow  a  purer  life,  seek- 
ing ever  the  basic  truth?  Ah,  nay,  it  has 
not  been  many  moments  since  that  won- 
drous one  when  I  sat  beneath  the  Bo-tree, 
thinking,  contemplating  the  way  of  life. 
How  well  I  remember  the  exhilaration  of 
that  uplifting  moment  when  it  was  finally 
revealed  to  my  mortal  mind  that  there  is 
a  Wheel  of  Life,  a  sense  of  deed  and  con- 
sequence, of  cause  and  effect,  that  results 
in  a  continuous  chain  of  lives,  a  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul,  and  yet  not  the  soul. 
For  of  one  thing  have  I  ever  been  certain : 
there  is  no  individual,  no  self,  no  separate 
parts,  but  all  one  whole.  The  soul  is  only 
a  temporary  and  ever  changing  mixture  of 
sensations,  emotions,  and  those  earthly 
feelings  which  cease  to  exist  at  death. 

"How  can  there  be  a  continuance  of 
life  if  there  is  no  ego?"  That  is  the  cry 
of  those  who  can  and  will   not  believe. 


And  I  say  to  them  quietly  with  a  patient 
smile  that  the  way  in  which  the  Wheel 
of  Life  moves  is  just  as  one  candle  lights 
another :  the  two  flames  are  not  the  same, 
but  the  second  comes  from  the  first  which 
causes  it.  It  is  only  thus  that  I  may  explain 
the  way  of  life,  so  complex  is  it  in  its 
simplicity. 

Desire,  craving,  thirsting,  are  the  causes 
of  life's  suffering,  its  pain,  and  its  misery. 
But  there  is  one  way  out  of  this  vicious 
circle,  one  path  that  leads  to  Nirvana,  and 
that  is:  to  extinguish  the  consuming  flame 
of  desire  by  following  the  Middle  Way, 
an  eightfold  path  that  can  do  naught  but 
lead  the  mortal  to  escape  into  immortality. 
The  principles  that  bring  honest  and 
thoughtful  living  which  have  ever  been  the 
core  of  my  teachmgs,  for  always  have  I 
insisted  on  kindliness  and  pity  toward 
one's  fellow  creatures.  Always  have  I 
frowned  on  lying  and  idle  talk. 

Ah,  my  sons  and  daughters,  ah,  my 
children,  you  have  well  remembered  all 
that  I  would  have  you  keep.  I  see  you  at 
the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn,  kneeling 
in  thought  and  concentration,  meditating 
on  the  world  such  as  it  is,  searching,  ever 
probing  into  the  obscure,  seeking  some- 
thing which  is  just  beyond,  striving  to  solve 
questions  of  philosophies  and  the  why's 
and  wherefore's  of  mortal  existence.  And 
again   in    the    unfathomable    quietude   of 
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evening  have  I  peered  down  from  my  lofty 
seat  to  find  my  children  reading  the  twelve 
poems  and  ianka  and  f(okk^^-  Soft  whis- 
pers float  up  to  my  ears: 

"For    all    is    fleeting  —  birds,    music, 
flowers'  beauty  .  .  ." 
or 

"The  summer  grass  .  .  . 

All  that  is  left  of  the  warrior's  dream?" 

and  then  have  I  seen  the  lights  go  out  one 
by  one  until  darkness  joins  with  silence  to 
make  the  night. 

At  any  time  of  day  or  night  I  may  look 
down  upon  a  building  of  unpainted  tim- 
bers, steep,  overhanging  roof,  wooden- 
latticed  doors,  sitting  as  close  to  nature 
as  the  rocks  and  the  trees,  and  see  kneel- 
ing before  my  image  a  solitary  peasant 
praying  for  a  sick  child  or  an  aged  parent 
or  a  militant  (mayhap  a  group  of  them) 
offering  a  basket  of  fruit  or  a  dish  of  burn- 
ing incense  at  my  feet.  In  the  woods  I  do 
love  to  wander,  gravely  sensing  my  emi- 
nent presence.  But  my  honor  is  greatest  on 
a  hill  where  often  I  do  gather  together  my 
many  selves  and  unify  my  powers  to 
answer  supplication.  I  can  feel  my  essence 
surging  through  my  children.  It  is  as  a 
draught  or  vibration  sweeping  through  me 
on  and  into  them. 

But,  alas,  few  of  my  followers  ever 
reach  the  essential  goal.  They  overstrain 
or  fall  short  or  drop  like  moths  into  the 
lamp,  intent  upon  the  seen  and  heard. 
They  cannot  look  within  themselves  to 
find  in  their  minds  and  thoughts  the  answer 
to  the  very  question  they  ask  a  thousand 
times.  Ah,  no,  they  must  be  taught.  And 
for  that  reason  I  left  behind  me  my  sev- 
eral followers  to  carry  on  where  I  left  off. 
And  they  have  served  me  amply,  they  and 
their  descendants,  monks  of  shorn  heads, 
gray-  or  black-gowned,  and  priests,  black- 
coiffed  and  linen-vested.  They  have  not 


shirked  their  duties,  they  have  not  for- 
gotten, they  have  plodded  on. 

The  world  is  now  in  a  state  of  chaos 
where  destruction  and  deterioration  are 
creeping  in,  but  the  followers  of  my  faith 
have  not  only  strived  to  make  the  faith  at 
peace  with  the  new  government ;  they  have 
endeavored  to  make  it  an  integral  part. 
Ah,  yes,  my  children  have  not  forgotten 
the  wisdom  and  logic  of  my  teachings. 
Tliis  warms  my  timeworn  heart. 

But  now  must  I  ponder  upon  the  way 
of  the  world.  Why  is  it  that  there  are  sev- 
eral races  who  scorn  and  laugh  at  my  faith 
of  perfect  wisdom?  Is  it  possible  that  they, 
in  their  inferiority,  think  themselves  su- 
perior? Are  they  stupid,  or  are  they 
blind?  Well  do  I  know.  They  do  not 
understand!  They  flee  to  me  for  consola- 
tion in  their  bitter  disillusions.  In  my  way 
of  truth  they  find  an  outlet  for  their 
melancholy.  But  they  fail  to  catch  the 
appeal  to  the  mind  with  which  I  have 
been  so  careful  to  flavor  my  conclusions. 
I  offer  vast  Helds  wherein  the  mind  may 
wander  in  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  its 
findings.  Is  it  possible  that  in  this  day  and 
age,  in  the  life  upon  which  I  look  down, 
never  quiet,  never  peaceful,  ever  taut,  that 
there  is  too  little  time  to  think,  too  seldom 
a  chance  for  reflection?  Is  it  possible  that 
meditation  is  passing  out  of  date?  Is  it 
possible  that  thinking  is  becoming  too  tedi- 
ous and  painful  to  interest  the  earth's 
inhabitants? 

Who  may  this  Usurper  of  Time  be 
who  dares  to  steal  even  one  moment  of 
that  I  myself  have  claimed,  and  more,  to 
flaunt  it  in  my  face?  How  hard  his  laugh, 
how  detestable  his  ugly  leering  counte- 
nance! He  is  the  cause  of  countless  un- 
solved problems,  for  he  will  not  allow  my 
poor  children  time  to  think  and  weigh 
questions  carefully.   He  is  the  cause  of 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Boogie-woogie  bugle  boy 
Sat  upon  a  chair 
Bang — the  boogie-woogie  boy 
Found  it  wasn't  there. 

— Emily  Thornton,  *49 


I  love  the  leaves  upon  the  trees 
But,  oh  alas,  they  make  me  sneeze 


-Emily  Thornton,  '49 


ELFIN 


Prone  i  am  to  temporize 
Impossible  to  moralize 
Peccable  i  may  be 
But  never,  never  peccavi. 


— Dot  Bottom,  '49 


I  own  a  funeral  parlor 
In  that  there  ain't  no  harm 
It's  the  way  I  get  my  patrons 
That  causes  much  alarm. 

— Emily  Thornton,  '49 


l^Ucf\"*AS     fj/l 
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It  lasted  all  day. 

Lasted  all  night. 
Unseen  by  all. 

Hidden  from  sight. 

It  is  forever. 

Never  to  go. 
Never  will  change, 
Will  always  be  so. 

Some  will  not  see. 

Or  notice  at  all. 
See  not  the  tall. 

Only  the  small. 

It  lasts  all  day. 

Lasts  all  night. 
Hidden  from  all. 

The  Pilot  Light. 

— Rita  Murray,  '50 


SEE  NO  ONE     HERRNO  ONE  .  SPERKTO  NO  ONE 
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A  flea  should  be  a  happy  thing 
With  nought  to  do  but  eat  and  sing 
He  never  slaves  on  problems  knotty 
But  gaily  leaps  from  chow  to  scottie. 
And  yet  his  life  is  sad  and  drear, 
(Excuse  me  while  I  dry  a  tear.) 
For  while  each  flea  is  biting  pup, 
He  too  is  being  bitten  up 
By  smaller  fleas  which  on  him  prey 
And  nip  him  badly  every  day. 

So  found  the  ancients  to  their  credit 
And  this  is  how  they  must  have  said  it: 

Big  fleas  have  little  fleas 
Which  viciously  do  bite  'em. 
Little  fleas  have  smaller  fleas 
And  so  ad  infinitum. 

— Sally  Melcher,  '49 


nK  lis  -ho  conse)-ua4ive? 


All  over  and  around 
This  poison  doth  abound 
On  my  hod^. 
It  itcheth  everywhere; 
'Tis  even  in  my  hair, 

more  the  pity. 
My  face  it  was  quite  swollen — 
My  happiness  'tivas  stolen. 

Evil  ivy. 
My  eyes  e'en  ivere  closed. 
For  days  in  class  I  dozed, 

a  true  fathead. 
'Tis  so  horrible  to  see — 
//  looI(s  like  leprosy, 

or  something. 
Oh,  the  hours  alone  I've  spent 
In  order  to  lament 

poison  ivy. 
Though  the  S.  B.  C.  girl  sings 
Of  how  the  ivy  clings, 

I  abhor  it. 
I'm  still  miserable  and  itchy. 
And  if  I'm  being-well,  xaitchy, 

'tis  oTved  to  ivy. 

— Dorothy  Bottom,  '49 
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A.  Below  are  quotations  from  seven 
well  known  poetic  works.  Can  you  iden- 
tify the  work  in  which  each  is  found,  as 
well  as  the  poet?  Answers  on  page  22.* 


1 .  Yea,  I  am  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old 
passion. 

2.  But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh. 

The  difference  to  me! 

3.  She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  Grief. 

4.  'Twas  brillig  and  the  slithey  toves 
Did  mire  and  gimle  in  the  wabe. 

5.  Thy  lips,  .  .  .  drop  as  the  honeycomb 
Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue. 


6.  A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor 

With  locks  curled  as  they  were  laid 
in  press. 

7.  Earth    felt   the   wound,    and    Nature 

from  her  seat. 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave 

signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost. 

B.  Here  are  eight  characters  from 
famous  dramas,  poems,  and  novels.  What 
can  you  do  with  them? 


1 .  Eustacia  Vye 

2.  Bronwyn 

3.  Nora 

4.  Hickey 


5.  Esmeralda 

6.  Roxane 

7.  Christian 

8.  Regan 


FRiOAy 
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The  ring — o  1,05  carat 
marquise  diamond  set 
in  platinum,  $],25000 

The  necklace  —  gold 
filled  snake  chain, 

$29.50 

Matching  bracelet, 

$14.50 

The  watch — 17  jewel 
Wittnauer,  10  carat 
gold  case $62  50 

The  eorrings — Maple 
leaves,  gold  filled, 

$10.75 


Model — Miss  Jenne  Belle  Bechtel 
Gown  by  Knight-Sneed 
Photograph  by  Fred  Dudley  Studios 
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SHADOWS  In  The  MOONLIGHT 

(Continued   from  page   3) 

Maybe  it  meant  rain,  or  what  was  it  they 
used  to  say — death  or  somethin'? 

He  Ccime  to  a  little  path  that  led  down 
through  the  woods  and  turned  in  it.  Here 
it  was  darker  and  the  moon  just  glanced 
down  through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
He  came  to  the  clearing  and  sat  down  on 
a  stump.  The  music  from  the  store  came 
faintly  to  his  ears  and  he  caught  the  beat 
for  a  minute — then  it  faded  away  again. 
Junius  looked  around  him  fearfully.  The 
little  pockets  of  darkness  between  the  trees 
looked  frightening  enough.  A  chill  crept 
up  his  spine.  The  few  leaves  on  the  trees 
waved  back  and  forth  in  the  breeze,  mak- 
ing strange  shadows  there  in  the  moon- 
light. They  flickered  and  shifted  .  .  .  some- 
times deeper,   sometimes  lighter.   Junius 
watched   them   idly  .  .  .  pretty   the   way 
they  trembled  there  .  .  .  somethin'  Rev- 
erend Holmes  had  said  in  church  Sunday 
came  to  him — funny  because  he  usually 
didn't  pay  much  mind  to  what  he  said  .  .  . 
somethin'  'bout  people  bein'  shadows  .  .  . 
no  that  wasn't  it  .  .  .  was  their  lives  that 
were  like  shadows.  Funny  when  you  got 
to  thinkin'  'bout  it,  it  sorta'  looked  that 
way  .  .  .  Mama,  Papa,  Aunt  Rosa  .  .  . 
all  those  people  that  had  died  sho'  seemed 
like  shadows  now  .  .  .  just  remembered  a 
little  'bout  them  ...  lot  here,  little  there 
.  .   .  sorta'  like  those  leaves.  Wonder  if 
Josie  and  me  will  be  like  that  to  little 
'Gustine.  Little  'Gustine  wanted  that  doll 
in   Mr.   Lacy's  store.    Maybe  he'd   win 
enough  tonight  to  get  it  for  her  birthday. 

Junius  straightened  up.  There  were  the 
others  coming  down  the  path  "Thought 
you  won't  comin*,"  he  called  softly. 

"Couldn't  come  when  dey  all  was 
lookin',"  Big  Ben  grumbled,  and  they  sat 
down  to  play. 

Big  Ben  threw  first  and  lost  the  throw. 


Then  it  was  Junius'  turn.  He  held  the  dice 
lovingly  for  a  minute  and,  half-laughing, 
he  murmured  an  old  charm  over  them 
before  he  threw.  The  dice  came  up  for 
him.  Then  James  threw  and  Lorenzo. 
Both  lost  and  the  money  went  to  Junius. 
After  that  the  play  went  faster.  Junius 
won  almost  continually.  A  little  stack  of 
money  piled  up  beside  him.  The  three 
others  became  more  and  more  quiet.  They 
followed  each  movement  intently.  Junius 
won  again.  Suddenly,  Lorenzo  stood  up. 
"You're  cheatin',"  he  shouted  and  grabbed 
the  heavy  stone  jug  that  was  sitting  near 
him.  swinging  it  at  Junius'  head.  There 
was  a  smashing  sound  and  Junius  rolled  to 
the  ground. 

The  other  two  sprang  up,  their  faces 
ashen,  "Oh,  my  Lord,  now  you  done  it! 
Oh.  Oh!" 

"Get  'im  on  the  road,  quick!  Make  it 
look  like  a  car  hit  him,  quick,  quick,"  Big 
Ben  shouted  dragging  the  lifeless  body 
over   the   underbrush   toward   the    road. 
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(Anonymous,  '50) 

A  Tvasp, 

A  tiny  beast  rvith  wings  of  gauze. 

Was  caught  inside  my  windoiv  and  beat 

against  the  glass. 
Little  he  ^neip.  it  opened — a  foot  above 

his  head. 


A  man, 

A  human  animal  ivith  brain  to  think. 

Was  put  upon  the  earth,  and  tried  to  scale 

the  heavens. 
Little  he  knew  thai  stars  Were  got  upon 

the  earth. 

They  pulled  him  out  on  the  side  of  the 
road  bed  and  separated  with  frightened 
looks.  Junius  was  left  lying  there,  his 
stark  face  staring  up  at  the  moon  and 
shadows  changing  fitfully  over  his  body, 
now  heavy,  now  light. 


— 1  nave  ucaiu  HUB  sjiofy  oil  sucn  a  mgnr 
and  in  such  surroundings  in  the  last  of  the 
Moosilaukee  Huts.  I  have  looked  in  awe 
at  the  Great  Stone  Face  and  have  stood 
enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  Flume  and 
stepped  across  its  torrent  onto  a  very  slip- 
pery log.  I  have  been  caught  in  fog,  wind 
and  rain  above  timber  line.  There  can  be 
no  other  air  as  fresh,  smelling  so  sweet  of 
balsam  and  decaying  wood;  no  other  in- 


enr.  IVlah  has  yet  one  essential  lesson  to 
learn:  to  lose  consciousness  of  himself.  He 
must  learn  to  understand  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  his  fellows;  their  joys,  sorrows, 
needs,  excesses,  and  to  look  at  these  with 
tolerance  and  understanding. 

Is  it  I  who  have  failed,  I  and  that 
Other  One  who  died  on  Calvary  Hill? 
For  I  have  often  heard  mortal  mouths  com- 
pare my  doctrine  to  that  of  the  Christ.  I 


Ashcans,  tugboats,  magazines,  and  dirty 

men  with  brooms. 
Dogs    and    dung    and    dishwashers    and 

everybody's  brother, 
Happy,   hurry   city   day   in   streets   and 

stores  and  hotel  rooms, 
Co  dash  around  the  corner  dear,  there'll 

always  be  another. 
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WHITE  HILLS 


(Continued    from   page    5) 


majestic  ridge  on  Cannon  Mountain,  and 
are  high  above  Echo  Lake,  which  Hes 
nestled  in  the  notch  like  a  piece  of  liquid 
poetry. 

The  Flume  was  a  piece  of  the  devil's 
work;  a  deep,  narrow  canyon  in  the  earth 
through  which  rushes  at  all  times  a  torrent 
of  water.  One  of  the  greatest  attractions 
of  the  Flume  was  the  huge  boulder  which 
was  lodged  for  centuries  between  the  op- 
posing sides  of  the  ravine.  TTiousands  of 
spectators  passed  under  it  without  fear  of 
its  falHng.  Then,  in  1883,  it  was  swept 
away  by  an  avalanche  crashing  down  the 
Flume. 

The  midsummer  of  1826  was  charac- 
terized in  the  White  Mountain  region  by 
high  temperatures  and  drought.  Under  the 

continually  hot  sun  the  soil  dried  out  to 
aian  i  pay  mucn  mmu  io"wnai  ue  saiu  .".  . 
somethin'  'bout  people  bein*  shadows  .  .  . 
no  that  wasn't  it  .  .  .  was  their  lives  that 
were  like  shadows.  Funny  when  you  got 
to  thinkin'  'bout  it,  it  sorta'  looked  that 
way  .  .  .  Mama,  Papa,  Aunt  Rosa  .  .  . 
all  those  people  that  had  died  sho'  seemed 
like  shadows  now  ...  just  remembered  a 
little  'bout  them  ...  lot  here,  little  there 
.  .  .  sorta'  like  those  leaves.  Wonder  if 
Josie  and  me  will  be  like  that  to  little 
'Gustine.  Little  'Gustine  wanted  that  doll 
in  Mr.  Lacy's  store.  Maybe  he'd  win 
enough  tonight  to  get  it  for  her  birthday. 

Junius  straightened  up.  There  were  the 
others  coming  down  the  path  "Thought 
you  won't  comin',"  he  called  softly. 

"Couldn't  come  when  dey  all  was 
lookin',"  Big  Ben  grumbled,  and  they  sat 
down  to  play. 

Big  Ben  threw  first  and  lost  the  throw. 
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that  they  heard  the  frightful  noise  of  the 
oncoming  avalanche  and  rushed  from  the 
house  to  be  buried  alive  in  tons  of  rock 
and  soil.  If  they  had  remained  in  the  house 
they  would  have  lived;  for  the  slide  split 
around  a  huge  boulder  which  stood  about 
1 00  feet  from  the  back  door  and  left  the 
house  completely  untouched. 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  figures  of 
The  Hills  is  the  Doctor  of  Moosilaukee. 
The  story  of  how  he  tried  to  find  a  serum 
which  would  give  eternal  life  and  how  he 
kidnapped  a  young  boy  with  whom  to  ex- 
periment, has  been  told  often  on  a  stormy 
night  around  a  fire  whose  eerie  orange 
glow  casts  grotesque  shadows  about  the 
walls.  How  the  Mad  Doctor  was  pursued 
up  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  in  the  teeth 
of  a  blinding  snow  storm  and  never  seen 
again  only  adds  more  mystery  to  the  fact 
that  every  shelter  which  has  been  built  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  some  manner  or  means.  The 
Mad  Doctor  is  taking  his  revenge! 

I  have  heard  this  story  on  such  a  night 
and  in  such  surroundings  in  the  last  of  the 
Moosilaukee  Huts.  I  have  looked  in  awe 
at  the  Great  Stone  Face  and  have  stood 
enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  Flume  and 
stepped  across  its  torrent  onto  a  very  slip- 
pery log.  I  have  been  caught  in  fog,  wind 
and  rain  above  timber  line.  There  can  be 
no  other  air  as  fresh,  smelling  so  sweet  of 
balsam  and  decaying  wood;  no  other  in- 


spiration that  makes  you  want  to  rise  and 
take  flight  to  the  highest  peak;  no  com- 
fortable and  satisfying  weariness  like  that 
you  feel  at  the  end  of  a  day  on  the  trail 
with  a  heavy  pack. 

Truly,  these,  as  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der says  in  his  poem  on  the  White  Moun- 
tains. "These,  O  these  are  for  memory  to 
life's  ending  hour." 


MEDITATIONS  AT  MIDNIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

hatred  and  misunderstanding,  for  he  will 
not  allow  the  time  for  meditation  and  the 
inner  growing  which  may  flower  into 
toleration  and  consideration  for  fellows. 
Who  is  this  fiend  who  defeats  all  my 
teachings?  Let  him  come  forth  into  the 
Hght! 

But,  alas,  it  is  foolish  to  call  forth  this 
evil  spirit,  for  how  can  Man  come  forth 
from  himself?  If  this  curse  might  be  de- 
stroyed, then  the  world  would  be  differ- 
ent. Man  has  yet  one  essential  lesson  to 
learn:  to  lose  consciousness  of  himself.  He 
must  learn  to  understand  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  his  fellows;  their  joys,  sorrows, 
needs,  excesses,  and  to  look  at  these  with 
tolerance  and  understanding. 

Is  it  I  who  have  failed,  I  and  that 
Other  One  who  died  on  Calvary  Hill? 
For  I  have  often  heard  mortal  mouths  com- 
pare my  doctrine  to  that  of  the  Christ.  I 


Ashcans,  tugboats,  magazines,  and  dirt^ 

men  with  brooms. 
Dogs   and   dung   and    dishrvashers    and 

everybody's  brother, 
Happy,   hurry   city   day   in   streets   and 

stores  and  hotel  rooms, 
Co  dash  around  the  corner  dear,  there'll 

altvays  be  another. 
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have  often  heard  them  say  that  my  Eight- 
fold Path  is  similar  to  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  Christians  even  say  that  next 
to  Jesus  I  am  the  most  pure  and  touch- 
ing figure  among  the  founders  of  religious 
faiths.  At  this  I  can  only  smile.  I  do  not 
scorn  the  Christ  and  his  teachings,  but  I 
can  see  clearly  that  they  lack  some  small 
shade  of  true  conception.  But  I  and  my 
children  do  not  count  them  less  for  this. 
We  look  upon  them  with  understanding 
as  is  most  surely  due  them,  for  I  see  the 
Christ  as  a  kindred  force,  moving  toward 
the  same  goal  and  we  are  weary  of  the 
struggle  against  man's  self-interest.  Many 
blessings  have  we  given  him,  not  only 
religion,  but  even  ourselves.  It  is  not  we 
who  have  failed,  but  Man  himself.  I  know 
that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  and  can 
hope  to  do  naught  but  wait. 

And  I  will  be  content  with  waiting,  for 
I  know  that  there  will  come  to  the  earth 
in  the  ensuing  centuries  a  generation  that 
will  understand,  one  whose  foundations 
will  be  rooted  deep  in  unselfishness  and 
toleration.  Forever  shall  I  sit,  worshipped, 
adored,  exalted,  deep  in  fathomless  medi- 
tation, for  I  am  the  silent,  impassive,  all- 
powerful  Buddha. 


^IVJ      IIIV.       will       L/C      lAn.^ 


inai  lo  little 
'Gustine.  Little  'Gustine  wanted  that  doll 
in  Mr.  Lacy's  store.  Maybe  he'd  win 
enough  tonight  to  get  it  for  her  birthday. 

Junius  straightened  up.  There  were  the 
others  coming  down  the  path  "Thought 
you  won't  comin',"  he  called  softly. 

"Couldn't  come  when  dey  all  was 
lookin',"  Big  Ben  grumbled,  and  they  sat 
down  to  play. 

Big  Ben  threw  first  and  lost  the  throw. 
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Virginia  Mann,  '50 

Bus'^,  huzzy  citj)  on  the  mowing  that  I 
mention. 

Half  of  it  is  on  the  ground  and  half  is  in 
the  sky- 

The  tTvinf(ly-eyed  shop  windoivs  ivear  an 
air  of  nerv  invention. 

And  the  omnibuses  grunt  xvith  pure  de- 
light rvhen  passing  by. 

Policemen  start  and  stop  and  start  the 
multicolored  hoards. 

Of  people  rushing  ever^rvhere  Tvith  every- 
where to  go. 

Tomorrow  is  tomorrow,  but  today  is  on 
the  boards. 

So  hat  and  coat  and  hurry  up,  my  God! 
we'll  miss  the  show! 

Red  and  green  and  gold  and  black  ^"^ 

orange  colored  cabs. 
Honks  and  horns  and  whistles,  swirling, 

glittering  of  doors, 
"Around  the  corner.  Darling  .  .  .  there's 

a  little  man  with  crabs," 
Or  wont  you  have  a  necktie,  or  a  pair  of 

underdrawers? 
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Ashcans,  tugboats,  magazines,  and  dirty 

men  with  brooms. 
Dogs    and    dung    and    dishwashers    and 

everybody's  brother, 
Happy,   hurry   city   day   in   streets   and  ^ 

stores  and  hotel  rooms, 
Co  dash  around  the  corner  dear,  there'll 

always  be  another. 
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FORTUNE 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

"Fortune"?  I  will  tell  you.  Human  Echi- 
noderm.  It  is  because  no  one  knows  what 
fortune  is,  and  everyone  wishes  to  find  out. 
"But  they  haven't  read  it,"  you  say. 
"Yes,  I  know.  They  knew  the  magazine 
could  not  tell  them,  but  they  bought  it 
anyway."  You  say,  "That  is  silly.  I  know 
what  fortune  is.  I  know  what  it  means." 
It  means  Tiffany  silver,  white  tele- 
phones, blue  leather  volumes  of  poetry 
marked  with  gold,  gold  charms  in  a  birth- 
day cake.  It  means  expansive  lawns,  fresh 
green  grasses,  enclosing  shrubbery,  neatly 
bordered  flower  beds  and  watchmen.  It 
means  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  div- 
ing boards,  country  clubs,  beach  cars, 
fitted  picnic  baskets,  ice  hockey  games, 
skiing  trips,  travel  to  Paris,  Mexico  City, 
Manila,  Honolulu,  Peking,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  means  a  fortnight's  rest  at  Pine- 
hurst,  Palm  Beach,  Skytop,  or  Sea  Island. 
It  means  a  sun  tan  in  February.  It  means 
prints  from  Schiaparelli  and  bright  wools 
treated  by  Carnegie.  It  means  star-shot 
sapphire  earrings  and  long,  flaming  red 
nails. 

But  does  it,  dear  Human  Echinoderm? 
Does  this  mean  fortune  or  just  money? 
Mr.  Webster  says  fortune  is  "the  good  or 
ill  that  befalls  mankind."  Do  you  really 
know  what  fortune  is? 

Why  "Fortune"? 

Why,  indeed! 
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GENTLE  ART  OF  COOKERY 

(Continued   from  page    4) 

the  minority  group  are  pop  corn,  choco- 
late fondant,  cinnamon  toast  and  cocoa 
(both  hot  at  the  same  time),  hot  spiced 
cider,  and  marshmallows  toasted  on  coat 
hangers. 

The  adventurous  attitude  in  cooking 
also  teaches  the  would-be  cook  horv  to 
explore.  By  the  time  honored  method  of 
trial  and  error  they  learn  what  can't  be 
done  as  well  as  what  can  be,  thereby 
establishing  definite  limits  to  hot  plate 
cookery  as  an  abstract  science.  One  learns 
to  reject  that  which  is  indigestible.  As  a 
noteworthy  example  let  me  announce  that 
it  has  definitely  been  established  that  one 
cannot  bake  peanut  butter  cookies  in  a 
saucepan  greased  by  vaseline. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  impl\)  that  much 
good  and  much  learning  can  be  gleaned 
from  cooking  on  a  hot  plate.  I  wish  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  stunted  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  the  pitfalls  in  adventurous 
cooking  so  that  the  beginner  may  not  be 
overly  surprised  and  impeded  by  them. 
Finally,  it  is  my  desire  that  you  realize 
that  cooking  is  an  art,  a  science,  and  that 
the  enlightened  ones  who  practice  it  as 
such  derive  from  their  activity  a  thrilling 
creative  experience,  as  well  as  many  new 
exercises  for  the  taste  buds. 
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A.- 


ANSWERS  TO  LITERARY  QUIZ 

1 .  Cijnara,  by  Ernest  Dowson. 

2.  To  Lucy,  by  William  Wordsworth. 

3.  Tivelfih  Night,  by  Willi2im  Shakespeare 

4.  Jabberwocky,  by  Lewis  Carrol. 

5.  Solomon  s  Song  of  Songs. 

6.  Canferfcurp  Ta/es,  by  Daniel  Chaucer. 

7.  Paradise  Lost,  by  John  Milton. 

B.— 

1 .  Return  of  the  Native,  by  Thomas  Hardy. 

2.  //oIP  Green  Was  My  Valley,  by  Richard  Llewellyn. 

3.  r^e  Do/i's  House,  by  Henrik  Ibsen. 

4.  The  Iceman  Cometh,  by  Eugene  O'Neill. 

5.  A^ofre  Dame  Je  Pan's,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

6.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  by  Edmond  Rostand. 

7.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  PpuI  Bunyan. 

8.  Xing  Lear,  by  William  Shakespeare. 


*Give  yourself  one  point  for  each  correct 
answer. 

15 — You  must  be  an  English  major. 
14-13 — Good  enough! 
12-10— Fair. 

9-  7 — Are  you  majoring  in  Chem? 

7-  5 — Better  luck  next  time. 

5-  0 — Turn  to  page  12. 
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IN  ALL  SINCERITY 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Sweet  Briar  girl.  She  is  intelligent,  she  is  at- 
tractive, she  is  popular.    But  is  she  an  individual?    No;  she  is  a  conformist. 

A  number  of  the  faculty  members  have  remarked  that  they  find  each 
Freshman  class  most  stimulating,  but  that  the  girls  tend  to  become  less  interest- 
ing as  their  years  here  go  by.  As  one's  acquaintance  with  another  grows,  that 
person  should  become  more  interesting  each  day,  if  he  had  anything  genuine 
to  offer  in  the  first  place,  instead  of  seeming  dull  the  moment  the  novelty  wears 
off.  So  should  the  Freshmen  appeal  ever  more  to  the  faculty  as  they  become 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors. 

The  new  Freshmen  taken  in  each  year  have  much  the  same  background 
and  come  here  with  many  ideas  in  common.  They  all  have,  however,  a  germ 
of  originality  within  them.  No  matter  how  close  any  mind  may  come  to  being 
a  robot,  it  possesses  distinguishing  features  that  make  it  unique,  set  it  aside  from 
every  other  mind. 

When  a  girl  arrives  at  Sweet  Briar,  she  is  apt  to  relegate  her  seed  of 
originality  to  the  back  of  her  mind  and  strive  to  cut  herself  to  the  general 
pattern.  This  pattern  is  an  unwritten  law  which  one  finds  oneself  observing 
after  a  short  time.  The  typical  Sweet  Briar  girl  divides  her  interests  between 
many  fields.  She  spreads  herself  thin.  She  starts  out  doing  the  things  that 
appeal  to  her  and  then  is  forced  to  do  many  others,  perhaps  meaningless  to  her, 
because  they  are  socially  or  academically  required.  It  seems  to  be  important 
to  do  and  think  pretty  much  as  others  do.  In  the  process  of  popularizing  and 
categorizing  herself,  she  loses  sight  of  her  true  and  vital  potentialities.  Of 
course,  it  is  good  to  learn  to  get  along,  to  work  or  play  with  other  people,  to 
inspect  new  territories;  but  not  at  the  expense  of  one's  individuality. 

As  the  months  pass,  the  pattern,  which  varies  but  slightly  among  the 
different  classes  and  groups,  grows  more  intricate.  The  social  life,  the  campus 
activities,  and  the  academ.ic  work  are  combined  to  different  degrees;  but  in 
each  case  they  form  a  standard  which  must  be  accepted,  if  one  is  to  be  recog- 
nized as  "one  of  the  crowd,"  by  those  who  help  set  that  standard.  This 
obviously  has  many  advantages.  There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  pleasant 
relationships  with  one's  schoolmates  and  one's  professors.  A  world  in  which 
we  should  each  go  our  own  way,  with  no  concern  for  our  fellow  man,  would 
be  a  topsy-turvy  one  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  compatibility  need  not  mean 
uniformity.  The  Sweet  Briar  girl,  in  her  effort  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
college  life,  has  a  tendency  to  become  homogeneous.  Her  promise  of  individu- 
ality is  too  often  suppressed.  Very  soon  she  finds  she  can  take  but  little  time 
to  pursue  her  own  particular  interests;  before  she  knows  it,  she  has  had  to 
abandon  them  completely,  or  at  least  subdue  their  importance,  so  busy  is  she 
making  herself  a  part  of  the  Sweet  Briar  tradition,  academically  and  socially. 
She  becomes  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  master  of  none.  Her  personality  has  lost  its 
fire;  if  she  has  once  had  the  desire  to  delve  more  deeply  into  some  aspect  of  her 
studies,  she  has  too  often  not  been  free  to  do  so;  the  pattern  requires  that  she 
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be  elsewhere,  doing  other  things.  She  is  led  rather  than  guided,  for  that  is  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  Her  dynamic,  creative  self  may  he  (temporarily) 
stymied. 

Instead  of  constructing  new  and  individual  styles  with  the  vivid  materials 
we  possess  as  Freshmen,  we  conform  to  our  pattern  at  the  expense  of  a  unique- 
ness and  variety  that  could  enhance  it.  There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  Sweet  Briar  pattern;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  substantial  and  promising 
basis  upon  which  to  build — if  we  but  choose  to  be  builders  rather  than 
hangers-on. 
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Bertie  Pew,  '49 


LIFE 

A  star  dropped 

Into  the  cupped  palm 

And  there  lav  to  burn 

Like  fine  white  sand 

There,  too,  a  heart  rested 

Cold,  no  tingle  vested 

In  its  core  from  the  burning  ball. 

The  moon  looked  doivn  with  xvatered  eye 

No  warmth  there,  nor  heard  the  cry 

Of  bitterness 

Embers  quenched,  the  star  fell 

Smoking,  with  a  single  tear 

And  both  lav  blackened  in  the  cup. 


II 

FULFILLMENT 

One  lamp  shone  there 
Through  an  ice-ed  branch; 
Disclosed  the  broken  white. 
No  tread  heard 
No  outward  sign 
Disclosed  the  sweet  delight. 
Blue  haze  blanketed  the  skv 
No  star  could  overflow 
Still  from  farthest  space 
Poured  sleepless  peace 
To  melt  the  frozen  snow. 


Emily  Thornton,  '49 

When  I  grow  aged,  I'll  remember  vouih 

Without  sorroTv,  without  pain. 

With  only  a  golden  shining 

And  a  breathless  eagerness. 

And  a  mistv  unaliainahle  dream. 

ril  remember  the  joy  of  living 

Each  dav,  a  new  world,  unexplored. 

Each  thought  a  precious,  brittle  thing. 

Hugged  to  an  eager  heart 

Like  the  treasure  it  was. 

I'll  remember  the  high  ideals  of  youth. 

Clean  and  shameless,  like  a  new  wash 

Hung  to  dry  in  a  scorching  sun; 

Defying  the  soot,  the  sweat,  the  filth 

Surrounding  it. 

I'll  remember  the  strength  of  youth; 

The  pushing,  the  straining  of  it 

To  open  doors  that  had  been  locked  for  centuries. 

And  had  no  ^el;. 

And  often  led  nowhere. 

And  had  no  rooms  behind  them. 

Yes,  I  will  remember,  but  now  I  want  to  forget; 

Forget  the  terrible  sense  of  insecurity. 

Of  being  but  an  infinitesmal  part 

Of  a  furious,  whirling  thing 

Called  Life, 

In  a  strange,  mad  place  called  World. 

I  wont  to  forget  the  horror  of  warped  minds 

That  coll  out  "brother"  from  between  lips 

Stained  with  human  blood,  and  foul  obscenities ; 

The  crying  of  souls,  and  their  screaming 

As  they  were  torn  from  Heaven 

And  thrown  into  bottomless  pits. 

To  be  trampled  on  and  crushed  between 

Huge,  hairy  fingers  of  man-like  apes; 

To  be  spct  upon,  and  cursed  at. 

And  eaten,  while  still  alive. 

When  I'm  aged,  these  things  wdl  seem  as  phantoms. 

Crawling  worms  that  defaced  the  rich  soil 

Of  eternity,  until  a  purging  flood 

Came  and  swept  them  aWay,  leaving  only 

The  fresh  green  shoots  of 

Newly  born  hope. 
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Jenne  Belle  Bechtel,  '48 
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Tues.,  Feb.  6 
Dear  Diary — 

I  have  been  at  the  Bixby's  one  whole 
day  now  and  also  a  night.  It  is  my  first 
job,  which  I  didn't  have  to  take  only  now 
Bobby  is  in  the  army  he  says  I  have  to 
occupy  myself  or  I  will  get  into  trouble, 
I  am  such  a  pretty  girl.  Of  course,  I 
would  always  be  faithful  to  Bobby  any- 
way but  he  says  I  should  take  a  job.  Well 
this  does  not  look  so  bad  yet  but  not  so 
good  neither.  Maybe  I  better  tell  you 
something  about  the  Bixby's,  Diary. 

These  people  are  high  society  but  not 
too  high  as  I  made  sure  there  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  lot  of  parties  before  I  took  the 
job,  which  I  wouldn't  of  had  to  except  for 
Bobby.  There  are  five  of  them  or  rather 
I  should  say  five  and  a  half  as  the  oldest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harding  is  going  to  have 
a  baby.  She  would  be  pretty  if  she  was 
not  so  fat.  Lt.  Harding  is  in  the  Navy 
and  she  is  living  home  although  I  don  t 
know  why  as  her  mother  bosses  her  so 
much.  Jane,  that  is  Mrs.  Harding's  name, 
looks  like  a  meanie  but  maybe  she  is  not 
so  bad  but  just  looks  that  way. 

Well  Mrs.  Bixby  is  a  killer  in  an  old 
way  as  she  must  be  in  her  forties.  Her 
hair  is  gray  and  I  can  see  she  will  try  to 
boss  me  like  she  dees  Jane  only  it  won  t 
work.  I  am  not  so  dumb  I  don't  know  I 
am  pretty  important  in  this  house  already. 

Mr.  Bixby  is  quite  attractive  for  being 
old  and  short  and  very  nice.    I  like  him. 

The  other  daughter  I  knew  was  a  smart 
alec  the  minute  I  layed  eyes  on  her.  She 
is   fourteen   and   fat   without   any   excuse 


like  her  sister  has  and  also  probably  won't 
be  as  pretty  but  I  am  planning  to  ignore 
her.  Gee  I'm  glad  I  didn't  look  like  that 
at  fourteen. 

The  fifth  one  is  young  Mr.  Bixby,  Bill 
his  name  is.  He  is  4-F  but  not  for  any- 
thing serious.  Anyway  he  is  quite  attrac- 
tive like  his  father  only  younger  and  more 
so.  He  is  not  near  as  big  as  Bobby  but 
he  IS  nice  looking  in  a  different  way. 

Well  after  I  had  met  all  these  people 
Mr.  Bixby  says  to  Mrs.  Bixby  which  I 
could  not  help  overhearing,  "Well  you 
must  of  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  The  new 
waitress  is  awful  pretty.  " 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Bixby  says,  "girls  are 
hard  to  get  these  days." 

"O  I  don't  know,"  says  Bill  and  they 
all  laugh. 

Well  when  I  was  dusting  his  room  this 
morning  I  seen  why.  I  never  seen  so  many 
women  in  pictures  outside  a  movie  mag- 
azine. Some  was  pretty  and  some  wasn  t. 
Most  of  them  wasn't  as  most  of  them  was 
of  the  same  girl  who  was  as  ugly  as  mud 
only  she  was  at  least  blonde.  Well  I  was 
looking  at  the  ones  on  the  bureau  when 
who  should  come  in  but  young  Mr.  Bixby. 
So  I  begun  straightening  my  cap  in  the 
glass  planning  to  ignore  him  or  else  give 
him  a  dirty  look.  But  he  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  says,  ""\'es,  the  prettiest  one 
is  in  the  mirror." 

Well  there's  no  use  putting  on  the  hurt 
act  when  somebody  says  something  like 
that  and  it's  dumb  pretending  it's  a  lie. 
too,  so  I  smiled  a  little  bit  and  says 
"TTiank-you"  real  cool.    Not  that  I  am 
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bragging  or  anything  but  you  might  as 
well  face  the  figures,  especially  when 
they're  as  good  as  mine  is,  as  Bobby  says. 
That  reminds  me  I  must  write  to  Bobby 
so  good-bye  for  now. 

Sat..  Feb.  10 
Dear  Diary — 

Tonight  young  Mr.  Bixby,  Bill  that  is, 
brought  the  girl  he  has  so  many  pictures  of 
to  dinner.  Well,  like  I  said,  looks  is  not 
her  big  item  as  she  is  even  worse  looking 
than  the  pictures.  However  if  all  you  have 
to  do  to  get  a  man  is  oggle  at  him  she  will 
do  alright  as  she  certainly  flaps  her  eye- 
lashes around.  She  is  also  always  grin- 
ning and  cracking  jokes  and  putting  on  the 
sister  act  for  Jane  and  Mrs.  Bixby  who 
are  taken  in.  Everybody  fusses  over  this 
girl  whose  name  is  Ray  Waters.  She 
thinks  she  is  quite  a  card,  as  she  is  always 
cracking  jokes.  Well  maybe  she  is  but  I 
don't  see  it. 

Well  Diary  I  must  write  to  Bobby  so 
good-bye  for  now. 

Thur.,  Feb.   15 
Dear  Diary — 

This  afternoon  as  I  was  polishing  the 
silver  who  should  come  in  but  young  Mr. 
Bixby. 

"Mary,"  he  says,  "What  do  you  do  on 
your  night  off?" 

I  don't  even  give  him  a  glance. 

"Get  out  of  here,"  I  says.  I  could  see 
that  this  remark  with  its  double  meaning 
give  him  the  fidgets. 

Well  Diary  to  m.ake  a  long  story  short 
I  am  going  to  a  show  tonight  with  Bill 
Bixby  and  I  should  have  much  to  tell  you 
when  I  return. 

"Meet  me  in  the  city  at  I  2th  and  Chest- 
nut," he  says. 

Well  it  does  not  take  much  brains  to 
see    through    that,    he    does    not    want    it 


known  he  is  dating  me.  Well  I  am  not  the 
girl  to  be  meeting  men  on  street  corners 
but  you  have  to  have  something  to  put  in 
your  diary  besides  that  Mrs.  Bixby  is  a 
louse  and  besides  although  I  am  beautiful 
I  am  also  tough  and  I  would  never  be  un- 
faithful to  Bobby.  So  reluctantly  I  con- 
sented. 
Later — 

Well  what  a  night.  The  Ritz  to  dinner 
and  then  this  show  and  then  the  Tiger 
Room  where  we  met  two  fellas  young 
Mr.  Bixby  knew.  They  were  a  lot  fun- 
nier than  the  show  but  for  a  4-F  I  will 
take  young  Mr.  Bixby.  By  the  way,  at 
dinner  tonight  he  says,  "Well  Mary  what 
do  you  think  of  Miss  Waters?"  That  is 
Ray. 

"Well,  "  I  says,  "Maybe  she's  bright 
but  she's  not  exactly  Venus  de  Milo." 

"Well,"  he  says,  "She  is  a  lot  of  fun." 

"O.  K.  if  you  don't  like  looks,"  I  re- 
spond. 

At  that  he  gives  me  the  once  over.  I 
guess  I  know  how  he  feels  about  looks. 

Thurs.,  Mar.   1 
Dear  Diary — 

Young  Mr.  Bixby  has  now  took  me  out 
three  times  with  always  the  same  routine, 
— dinner,  show.  Tiger  Room,  fellas.  Well 
tonight  we  run  into  this  friend  of  his  on 
leave  named  Lt.  Cadwallader.  He  is 
Bill's  type  only  taller  and  in  uniform.  He 
IS  some  animal. 

Well  the  three  of  us  sit  around  talking 
when  all  at  once  Bill  sees  this  lady  who 
comes  to  the  house  sometimes,  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  B.'s.  She  was  heading  right  our 
way,  just  like  we  was  a  magnet  and  she 
was  a  hairpin.  Well  you  would  of  had 
to  be  under  the  table  not  to  take  in  the 
situation  so  Bill  says  to  me,  "Keep  your 
mouth  shut  Mary  and  we  will  have  a  fine 
time." 

(C'nntiiiued  on  page  20) 
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Meredith  Slane,  '47 
Elizabeth  Knapp,  '47 


Are  you  thinking  about  getting  mar- 
ried? If  so,  stop  and  consider.  Marriage, 
the  Number  1  career  of  Sweet  Briar  girls, 
is  one  which  entails  the  happiness  of  two 
or  more  people,  and  one  which,  despite  the 
old  maxim,  does  not  infer  that  they  live 
happily  ever  after.  A  marriage  is  like  two 
pieces  of  flint  which  complement  each 
other  so  that  when  struck  together  they 
create  a  spark;  but  the  fire  which  they  pro- 
duce must  constantly  be  fed. 

In  entering  marriage,  both  partners  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  one  they  marry  pos- 
sesses human  weaknesses  and  some,  though 
not  all,  of  the  virtues  of  their  romantic 
ideal.  It  is  a  partnership  for  life  in  which 
happiness  depends  upon  constant  effort, 
love,  and  understanding.  Marrying  is  like 
climbing  a  gradual  slope  to  a  higher  level, 
from  which  one  gets  a  broader  view,  but 
also  from  which  one  sees  still  higher  levels 
to  be  reached  in  time  and  with  patience. 

In  addition  to  love  and  understanding, 
a  prime  requisite  to  marriage  is  adult  think- 


ing and  emotional  maturity.  By  this  is 
meant  the  ability  to  accept  Hfe  as  it  is,  the 
ability  to  withstand  crises  and  even  petty 
annoyances,  and  the  capacity  for  tolerant 
consideration  leading  to  adjustment  with 
the  other  partner. 

Marriage  should  be  a  constant  striving 
to  reach  an  ever-increasing  goal  and 
should  entail  the  development  of  the  char- 
acter and  personality  of  both  its  partners. 
It  is  not  a  stepping  stone  in  one  person's 
way  of  life,  but  rather,  a  fusion  of  the 
pathways  of  two,  on  which  they  will  go 
forward  hand  in  hand. 

The  theory  of  the  "one  and  only"  for 
you  carries  little  weight  in  practical  appli- 
cation; marital  adjustment  can  be  brought 
about  in  widely  varied  situations.  How- 
ever, bearing  in  mind  that  your  choice  of 
your  life  partner  is  a  basic  factor  in  lessen- 
ing the  problems  of  adjustment  and  lead- 
ing to  greater  happiness,  the  following 
questions  are  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion: 


1 .  Is  the  man  with  whom  you  are  in  love  personally  as  well  as 

physically  attractive  to  you? 

2.  Would  you  want  him  to  be  the  father  of  your  children? 

3.  Who  takes  the  initiative  in  making  up  after  quarrels;  do  you 

both  make  up  internally  as  well  as  externally? 

4.  Do  you  have  common  interests  and  like  to  do  things  together? 

5.  Has  enough  time  elapsed  to  make  sure  you  both  are  in  love  and 

not  merely  infatuated? 
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6.  Do  you  love  him  as  a  person  or  do  you  like  merely  your  feehng 

about  him? 

7.  Are  you  attracted  to  him  for  what  he  is  or  for  what  you  read 

into  him? 

8.  Does  he  "wear  well"  with  you  and  your  friends? 

9.  How  do  your  weather  a  crisis  together? 

10.    Do  you  feel  that,  if  you  "let  yourself  go"  and  loved  the  other 

person  as  much  as  you  might,  you  would  become  submerged 

in  his  personality  and  lose  your  individuality? 
I  I .   Are  you  sufficient  stimulus  for  each  other  when  you  are  together 

or  do  you  require  external  stimuli,  such  as  movies,  dancing, 

or  a  group  of  people,  to  prevent  boredom? 

1 2.  Do  you  love  him  in  your  calm.er  moments  or  do  you  seem  to 

love  him  only  when  your  "blood  pressure  rises"? 

13.  Are  you  mature  enough  to  tell  whether  you  are  in  love? 

14.  Do  you  love  him  "faults  and  all"  (noting  their  significance)  or 

are  you  holding  yourself  in  check  pending  his  reform? 

15.  Have  you  seen  him  in  enough  different  types  of  situations  and 

observed  enough  different  facets  of  his  personality  to  tell? 

16.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  identified  with  him? 

1  7.    How  much  do  you  think  of  his  welfare  and  happiness? 
18.   Have  these  questions  put  you  on  the  defensive,  as  if  you  were 
afraid  they  would  undermine  something  not  fully  secure? 

Questions  taken  from  Bowman's,  "Marriage  For  Moderns." 

This  article  is  merely  an  eye-opener  to  a  few  of  the  problems  involved  in  mar- 
riage. For  a  fuller  study,  make  use  of  the  literature  in  the  library  by  such  authors  as 
Groves,  Baber,  Bowman,  and  Burgess,  and  also  the  "Good  Housekeeping  Marriage 
Book."    These  books  are  meant  to  be  read,  net  to  gather  dust. 
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THE  OLD  OAK  PRESENTS 
A  Fish  Tale 


KNOW   HIM   BY 


His  pipe,   his  near- 

A   look    of    artless 

You  can't  miss  him. 

The     cocked     eye- 

A   green    suit,    a 

sighted    pre-occu- 
pation,  and  his   (he 

innocence,   and   a 
tendency  to  blush. 

He  stands  out  in  a 
crowd.     And   how ! 

brow,    the    glass    in 
hand,    the    specula- 

bow    tie,     and     an 
Adam's  apple. 

thinks)    interesting 
pallor. 

tive  leer. 

HIS    LINE 


You're  the  first  girl 

You  remind  him  of 

If  he  hadn't  slipped 

Underneath    your 

D'ya  jitterbug? 

he's  ever  met  he  can 
really  talk  to. 

his   girl   back-home. 

on    the    twenty-five- 
yard    line,    he 'da 
moidered  'em. 

veneer    you  re 
frightfully  unhappy, 
aren't  you? 

HIS  TECHNIQUE 


Your  little  hand  is 
like  a  lily. 


Well,    he's    in    col- 
lege for  knowledge. 


Take     along     your         His  technique?   Ah 
shin-guards.  ...  His  technique! 


A  bird  m  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the 
bush. 


TO  HOOK  HIM 

Bone   up  on  T.   S. 
EHot. 

Give  him  the  good 
old  line.    He  won't 
know  the  difference. 

Vitamin     pills    will 
keep     up     your 
strength. 

A  light  line,  a  sharp 
hook  —  He's  slip- 
pery as  an  eel. 

Do  you  want  him 

// 
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Lucie  Wood,  '49 


Ki\U 


// 


Moses  sat  on  the  doorstep  nodding  in 
the  sun.  Its  beams  penetrated  his  clothes 
and  warmed  his  old  bones.  A  friendly 
bee  buzzed  by  and  he  shook  him  off  half 
in  his  sleep.  The  bee  persisted  in  his  at- 
tentions and  Moses  roused  himself  to  grab 
at  him  with  one  of  his  gnarled  hands. 
Awake  new,  he  looked  around  drowsily. 

Funny,  he'd  been  dreaming  that  he  was 
sitting  there  in  the  sun — him  and  PnsciUa; 
didn't  seem  right  not  to  see  her  sittin'  there 
talkn'  'bout  the  chickens  or  somethin'.  She 
was  always  thinkin'  bout  those  chickens — 
it  still  kinda  hurt  him  to  look  over  there  at 
the  coops.  Old  Bob,  the  big  red  thing, 
sittin'  up  crowin'  his  head  off  right  now 
and  'scortin'  himself    round  the  hens. 

Couldn't  help  feelin'  good  lookin'  at 
that  land — been  fifty  years  near-about 
since  Miss  Julia  give  him  and  Priscilla 
that  land  when  they  was  married.  They 
hadn't  been  no  common  Negroes — Pris- 
cilla had  used  to  been  Miss  Julia's  own 
maid.  Him  and  Priscilla  kep'  the  land 
she  give  'em  good  too.  Ain't  never  had  to 
go  on  relief  or  to  the  po'  house  like  a  lot 
of  them  other  Negroes — they  won't  no 
beggars,  they  was  free  and  could  look 
after  themselves — might  as  well  be  dead 
as  have  to  have  somebody  give  you  every- 
thing you  et  and  wore.  Ain't  never  had 
no  trouble  but  once  when  Jim  died.  bJim 
an'  Priscilla  had  sent  him  to  the  hospital 
'cause  Dr.  Lewis  said  t' won't  no  other 
chance    a'tall.     They'd    had    to    borrow 


money  then  from  Mars  Matt.  He  was 
s'pose  to  take  the  place  if  he  didn't  pay  in 
a  special  time — that  was  just  for  business. 
Mars  Matt  said.  And  him  and  Priscilla 
done  gotten  it  paid  just  'fo  she  died. 
Mighty  nice  of  Mars  Matt  to  do  that  fo" 
him.  He  won't  none  of  Miss  Julia's  folks 
'cause  they  dead  long  ago,  but  he  sho' 
was  nice  to  him  anyway. 

Moses  raised  his  head  attentively. 
Sounded  like  a  car  comin'.  Don't  know 
who  that  could  be — been  many  a  long  day 
since  anybody  tried  to  make  it  over  that 
road.  Moses  rose  slowly  as  a  long  black 
car  came  in  sight.  It  groaned  a  little  as  it 
struggled  over  the  ruts.  Moses  squinted 
and  recognized  Mars  Matt. 

"Well,  ain't  this  nice,"  he  mumbled, 
"Evenin'  Mars  Matt.  Sho'  is  kind  of  you 
to  come  here  an'  see  me. 

"How  are  you.  Uncle  Moses?  I  was 
just  down  this  way  and  I  thought  I'd  stop 
by  and  bring  you  some  fruit.  Found  some 
in  town  yesterday  that  looked  mighty  good 
and  I  remembered  you  were  just  like  a 
child  about  oranges." 

"Lor'  bless  you  Mars  Matt.  You  sho' 
has  been  good  to  me.  Ain't  none  of  you 
all  could  been  no  nicer  to  me." 

"Well,  you  know  kindness  begets  kind- 
ness. Uncle  Moses.  You've  been  one  of 
the  best  colored  people  around  here," 
Matt  said  with  a  smile.  "How  have  you 
been  lately?  Is  everything  going  all 
right?" 

(Continued    on    page    14) 
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Jean  Hazlehurst,  '47 


The  day  was  a  beautiful  one,  but  the 
weather  became  less  significant  as  my 
travelling  companions,  the  Lees,  said,  "Of 
course,  you  realize  that  Pine  Grove  Hol- 
low, where  St.  George's  Mission,  with  its 
famous  Deaconess  Hutton,  is  situated,  is 
the  neighbor  of  Cabin  Hollow.  You  re- 
member that  that  was  the  spot  where  the 
government  surveyors  of  the  Skyline  Drive 
found  three  inhabiting  families  retro- 
gressed to  the  primitive  stage  of  crawling 
on  all  fours.  Thus  your  three  hundred 
mountain  folk  are  not  highly  advanced  in- 
tellectually— but  enough  so  as  to  be  on 
the  alert  for  revenuers!  Until  quite  recent- 
ly, every  car  was  stopped  by  a  mountain- 
eer and  his  trusty  rifle  with,  'Whar  ye 
gcin'?  Hew  long  ye  gonna  stay?  'N 
why?'   The  rifle  is  still  trusty." 

I  soon  forgot  m.y  uneasiness  as  we  drove 
up  the  insignificant,  narrow  road  between 
the  mountain  heights  to  the  church  and 
mission  built  from  local  natural  rock  by 
the  communicants.  "Deaconess"  greeted 
me  with  her  unforgettable  smile,  and  with 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye  immediately  warned, 
"Always  leave  this  hoe  on  the  porch,  for 
snakes  are  quite  numerous  inside  and  out, 
this  time  of  year."  Oh,  for  the  mice  of 
Gray  and  the  "varmints"  of  Carson,  I 
thought. 

The  following  morning  my  fears  re- 
turned as  I  walked  into  the  grocery,  a 
stranger.  I've  never  explained  my  presence 
more  rapidly,  for  as  I  entered  the  store- 
keeper reached  behind  the  counter  to  a 
shelf  exactly  rifle-length. 

In  the  two  short  weeks  I  marked  among 
these   people,    I   saw   in   practice   the   so- 


called  Sunday-School  and  pulpit  theories 
of  Christian  living.  Deaconess  had  trans- 
formed a  community  of  feuds,  moon-shin- 
mg,  prostitution,  illiteracy,  and  supersti- 
tion, into  one  of  peaceful,  law-abiding  co- 
operation and  laughter  with  real  homes 
sending  their  children  to  school  with  the 
Church  bell  ringing  forth  to  unify  and 
guide.  To  do  this,  she  had  first  to  gain 
their  confidence  and  respect.  When  the 
people  saw  the  little  kindnesses  and  the 
seemingly  impossible  feats  she  would  do 
for  them  in  spite  of  her  paralysed  limbs, 
they  knew  what  she  symbolized  was  mean- 
ingful ;  love  for  her  is  now  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  know  her,  even  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  brought  inside  the  portals  of 
the  Church.  When  a  "miserable  failure" 
discovers  her  by  his  bedside  after  she  has 
crawled,  pushed,  and  pulled  herself  up  a 
narrow,  dangerously  rotten  stairway,  he  is 
on  his  way  to  recovery.  No  hour  is  too 
late  or  too  early,  no  mountain  pass  too 
steep  or  rocky  to  prevent  her  from  search- 
ing for  a  wayward  husband  at  the  request 
of  his  frantic  wife;  nor  is  she  ever  too  tired 
or  busy  to  paint  a  bumped  knee  or  hear 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  new-woman  of 
sixteen. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  how  the 
Deaconess  has  given  to  others  the  spirit  of 
Jesus'  teachings  occurred  soon  after  I  ar- 
rived. Deaconess  casually  mentioned  one 
morning  while  giving  some  medical  aid  to 
a  neighbor  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  milk. 
By  noon  we  were  afraid  to  go  out  of  the 
back  door  for  fear  of  finding  two  more 
quarts  of  fresh  milk.  The  news  had 
spread  like  fire  in  dry  rubble  from  house 

(,C'ontiiineil   on   pa^e   1<J) 


Ernestine  Banker,  '47 

I  am  a  stray  whisp  of  wind,  wandering  amidst  the  brick  and  columned 
buildmgs;  I  touch  each  corner  as  I  pass,  I  run  my  hand  along  the  edges,  I 
tip  the  tree  tops  and  whiff  of  the  blossoms,  then  bend  to  the  violets,  cool  and 
waitmg  at  my  feet.    I  embrace  each  patch  of  sunlight.    I  run 

into 
my 

room  .  .  . 

I  look  mto  my  mirror.  My  hair  is  lovely:  a  chestnut  brown,  a  silken  gold, 
a  burnished  crown;  my  shoulders  are  creamy  and  soft,  and  blue  falls  in  waves 
of  net  around  me;  I  dance  on  the  tip  of  my  toes  to  streams  of  violined 
music.  They  applaud  and  I  dance  on  and  on — over  the  marble  floor,  over 
the  clouds,  over 

the 
white 
stone 

steps  .  .  . 

I  enter  as  I  have  entered  doors  before,  swinging  them  shut,  swinging  them 
open;  I  look  around,  I  run  my  finger  along  the  bindings.  I  count  the  minutes, 
I  swing  the  door;  I  count  the  minutes,  I  swing  the  door;  then  slow-ly  I  start 
to  dig,  dig,  no  longer  strive  to  sink;  I  taste  a  craving,  I  learn  of  the  continuous, 
of  the  infinite.  I  seek 

every 
day 
■til 

night  .   .   . 

I  count  the  stars  in  heaven,  I  laugh  into  his  eyes,  I  look  up  at  the  moon, 
I  hold  his  hand  and  walk  and  dream.  I  count  the  stars,  I  kiss  him  softly,  and 
it  lingers  on;  I  press  a  dew  drop  and  the  liquid  runs  over  my  fingers,  I  press 
another  and  absorb  the  moisture,  then  feel  a  growing  warmth,  overwhelming 
us  in  its  glow,  and  I  wonder  where  it  lay  hidden  so  guiltily  until  now.  We 
count  the  stars  until 

morning 
chores 

are  waiting.  .  .  . 

I   am  a  peasant  woman  digging  into  the  soil,  fingering  the  everlasting 

earth,  turning  the  covered  clods  up  into  the  light.    I  am  a  woman  waving  to 

my  husband  plowing  on  a  hill.    I  stand  up  in  the  sunlight  and  the  winds  blow 

my  skirt  against  my  knees.    I  smile  as  I  walk  toward  the  house.    I  am  a  peasant. 

I  am  only  a  young  girl 

sitting 

at  my 

desk. 
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Ann  Edens,  '49 


Ladies'  magazines,  you're  wonderful ! 
I  just  bought  the  current  issue  of  the 
"Homemaker's  Little  Helper,"  which  is 
known  fondly  to  its  coterie  of  readers  as 
"Help!";  rifling  through  its  pages  in  fev- 
erish anticipation,  I  discovered  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Story,  a  Red  Ribbon  Story,  a 
runner-up,  a  short  novel,  a  novelette,  a 
short  novelette,  a  sprinkling  of  short  stories, 
a  short  short  story,  and  a  couple  of  long, 
drawn-out  continued  stories.  I  was  in  my 
element.  Ignoring  such  articles  as  how  to 
make  oyster  souffles,  or  how  to  bring  up  a 
housefull  of  young  wahoos — the  usual 
bunkum  which  enables  the  women's  peri- 
odicals to  call  themselves  "homey,"  I 
studied  intently  the  selection  of  stories, 
wondering  where  to  begin. 

I  was  at  a  loss.  I  was  strongly  tempted 
to  the  novelette,  whose  illustrations  feat- 
ured a  boy  and  a  girl  entangled  in  a  pas- 
sionate clinch.  On  the  other  hand,  a  short 
story  entitled  "Cassandra"  intrigued  me. 
Its  blurb  announced  in  bold  14  point 
English  type :  "This  story  is  not  for  people 
who  are  easily  disillusioned,  for  we  guar- 
antee that  if  you  read  it,  you  will  never 
forget  it  .  .  ."  However,  I  had  been 
keeping  up  with  "The  Joneses,"  a  three- 
part  thriller,  so  I  licked  my  chops  and 
hungrily  digested  said  serial.  I  suffered 
right  along  with  Daphne  Whetstone,  the 
heroine,  who  thought  she  was  purposely 
being  driven  insane  by  a  shell-shocked 
veteran  who  said  he  was  her  husband.  At 
the  end  of  the  installment,   I  left  a  per- 


plexed Daphne,  who  had  never  indulged 
in  matrimony,  feeling  herself  strangely 
drawn  to  the  dark-eyed  impostor.  Then  I 
turned  to  "Cassandra."  I  was  disappoint- 
ed as  well  as  disillusioned  because  it  was 
not  as  disillusioning  as  it  had  been  adver- 
tised.   I  quickly  forgot  it. 

"Forever  Juniper"  was  next;  it  dealt 
with  a  whimsical  lass  named  Janey  whose 
equally  whimsical  cat  —  Juniper  (who 
else?) — succeeded  in  snaring  her  a  beau 
by  having  kittens  in  a  serious-minded 
young  veteran's  hen-house.  The  veteran 
was  an  up-and-coming  butter  and  egg 
man,  and  he  and  Janey  lived  happily  ever 
after,  raising  butter  and  eggs  and  Juniper's 
offspring. 

In  the  three  succeeding  short  stories,  the 
heroine's  names  were  Leslie,  Sidney,  and 
Bill,  "short  for  Williamette,"  the  author 
explained  cutely,  "which  Bill  abhorred." 
I  liked  Bill  better  than  Leslie  and  Sidney. 
She  was  a  lanky  witch  of  a  girl  who  wore 
her  shining  bronze  hair  carelessly  done  up 
in  a  functional  chignon  created  by  From- 
age,  her  favorite  hairdresser.  Throughout 
the  action  of  the  story,  she  was  hurtled 
back  and  forth  from  the  arms  of  Fromage 
(business,  of  course)  to  the  thoughtful 
caresses  of  Milo  Tapgood,  a  veteran.  A 
veteran  playboy,  that  is.  "Do  you  think 
it's  going  to  ram,  mon  cher?  "  Bill  would 
moan  huskily  into  the  well-shaped  ears  of 
Milo.  It's  a  sad  heroine  who  can't  moan 
huskily,  or  at  least  give  out  with  a  throaty 


murmur  once  in  a  w 


hile 


(Conlimietl  on   page   IS) 
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Mary  Frances  Wood,  '47 


I 

On  and  on 
Through  the  night 
Rushing,  roaring. 
Thing  of  might. 

II 
In  the  coach 
Life  unfolds 
Rushing,  roaring, 
Arvesome  sight. 


Ill 

One  young  wife 
Whose  soldier  rvails 
Rushing,  roaring. 
Sheer  delight. 

IV 

Drunl(en  sailor 
Leave  withheld 
Rushing,  roaring. 
Is  it  right? 


Maria  B.  Gregory,  '47 

Horv  I  missed  vou; 
Like  a  quaking,  shaking 
urchin  standing  in  the  snow 
Looking  at  a  warm 
happy,  sparkling  fire 
on  the  other  side 
of  chilled  glass. 


V 

That  voung  girl 
Run  from  home 
Rushing,  roaring. 
Life  to  blight. 


J  OoT    IN   w  iT  K    n«   Skt  letori  ((Py  . 


VI 
Race  with  death 
Silent  foe 
Rushing,  roaring, 
'Tis  Cod's  might. 

VII 
Lovers  sleep 
Life  complete 
Rushing,  roaring. 
All  is  right. 
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"NO  NEGRO  EVER  KILLED 
HIMSELF " 

( tdntimifil  from   patie  ii) 

"Yes  suh.  Couldn't  be  no  better  'less 
some  my  old  friends  was  livin'.  I'se  the 
only  one  lef  now.  But  the  young  ones  is 
mighty  good  to  me.  You  know  I  always 
was  right  handy  'bout  the  house  and  Mr. 
Dick  Clark's  daughter,  she  fixes  me  bread 
and  little  things  and  comes  and  cleans  up 
for  me.  I  got  my  chickens  and  garden.  I 
makes  out  pretty  good.  Don't  want  for 
nothin'  'cept  I  wish  I  could  read  my  Bible. 
Priscilla  used  to  read  it  to  me  but  I  can't 
read  you  know.  Mars  Matt,  and  I  does 
miss  it.  Sometimes  have  a  hard  time  re- 
membering it,  too." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  are  fairly  com- 
fortable. Uncle  Moses,"  Matt  broke  in. 
"By  the  way  do  you  have  that  paper  I 
gave  you  last  time?  There's  something  in 
it  I  should  like  to  see." 

"Yes  suh,  I  gots  it  in  my  box,"  Moses 
answered  quickly.  "Thas'  all  right  tho', 
suh.    You  said  t'was  all  paid." 

Moses  shuffled  into  the  house  and  re- 
turned with  a  sheet  of  paper.  Here  t'is. 
Mars  Matt,  jus'  like  you  give  it  to  me." 

Matt  glanced  over  it,  then  looked  more 
carefully  and  frowned.  At  last  he  spoke 
slowly,  "Uncle  Moses,  there  was  a  mis- 
take when  I  figured  this." 

"What  you  mean  Mars  Matt?  You 
said  t'was  all  right?" 

"I  know,  Moses,  but  there  was  a  mis- 
take. I  figured  this  wrong.  You  still  owe 
me  a  hundred  dollars." 

"A  hundred  dollars.  Mars  Matt!  I 
ain't  got  it!  I  ain't  got  but  ten  dollars  to 
my  name,"  Moses  cried  feebly,  his  face 
ashen. 

"Is  there  any  place  you  can  get  it. 
Uncle  Moses?  It's  the  law  that  I  have  to 
have  it,  you  know." 

"No  suh.  T'ain't  no  place.  Mars  Matt. 
No  place  a'tall." 


"Well,  if  you  don't  have  it  Moses, 
there's  not  but  one  thing  I  can  do  and  that 
is  take  the  place.  It  says  so  here  and  after 
all  I  can't  go  around  evading  the  law  just 
because  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  If  those 
cannery  people  who  want  this  land  knew 
I  did  that  it  would  get  me  in  bad  trouble. 
It  looks  like  somebody  around  here  would 
take  you  in.  If  they  won't  just  think  of 
how  well  off  you'd  be  at  the  poor  house. 
They'll  feed  you  and  read  to  you  and 
you'll  be  with  people  your  own  age." 

Moses  had  begun  to  shake.  "No  Mars 
Matt!  Please  suh!  Don't  make  me  leave. 
Me  and  Priscilla  done  worked  so  here. 
Ain't  never  done  no  harm.  I  ain't  got 
much  longer  and  I  can't  be  'pendant  on 
no  po'  house.  It  would  kill  me.  Mars 
Matt.  I'd  die  fo'  I'd  be  any  trash  goin' 
to  a  po'  house.  It  would  kill  me.  Mars 
Matt.  I'd  die  fo'  I'd  be  any  trash  goin' 
to  a  po'  house." 

Matt  broke  in  harshly.  "No  Negro  has 
ever  killed  himself  yet.  Uncle  Moses,  and 
you  wouldn't  kill  a  fly  much  less  yourself. 
To-day  IS  Saturday,  so  I'll  expect  you  to 
be  moved  out  by  Monday  morning."  With 
that  he  got  in  his  car  and  roared  off. 

Moses  turned  slowly  and  sank  down  on 
the  step.  His  limbs  were  leaden.  Two 
things  filled  his  mind — he  was  losing  his 
house  and  Mars  Matt  won't  his  friend. 
Nobody  no  more — Mars  Matt  won't  his 
friend.  T'won't  nothin'  left.  The  big  red 
rooster  crowed  and  Moses  still  sat  on. 
Nothin'  left — goin'  to  be  a  trash  Negro 
goin'  to  the  po'  house.  T'won't  no  use 
livin'.  The  sun  sank  behind  the  trees 
and  a  chilly  breeze  sighed  through  the 
branches.  Moses  rose  stiffly  and  started 
toward  the  woods.  He  couldn't  go  back 
in  the  house  where  him  and  Priscilla  had 
been  happy.  T'won't  nothin'  to  live  for, 
his  friends  and  Priscilla  was  gone.  His 
place  was  goin' !    The  po'  house — Moses 

( Contimiefi   on   page   16) 
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Below  are  the  names  of  twenty-five 
well-known  American  men  and  women. 
Can  you  match  each  with  his  occupation 
or  interest?  Each  answer  right  gives  you 
four  points.    A  score  of  60  is  fair;  around 


70,  you're  brighter  than  most;  and  80  or 
above — you're  really  up-to-the-minute  and 
aware  of  what's  going  on  in  the  world! 
For  answers  see  page  25. 


1 .  David  Lilienthal 

2.  Tina  Leser 

3.  John  Snyder 


4.  Leonard   Bernstein 

5.  Georgia  O'Keeffe 

6.  John  Foster  Dulles 

7.  Dr.  Mordecai  W.  Johnson 

8.  Margaret  Webster 


9.    Carroll  Reece 
10.    Anne  O'Hare  McCormick 


1  I .  Harold  Stassen 

I  2.  Aaron   Copland 

I  3.  Helen  Traubel 

!  4.  Jose  Ferrer 

15.  Whitelaw  Reid 

I  6.  Ruth  Gordon 

1  7.  W.  Averell  Harriman 

18.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 


19. 

Robert  Hillyer 

20. 

Bennett  Cerf 

21. 

Eugene  O'Neill 

22. 

Agnus  DeMille 

23.    Clarence  K.  Streit 


24.  Sam  Frey 

25.  Kathleen  Windsor 


a.    Outstanding  woman  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times, 
h.    Modern  American  composer  whose  music  "has  the  personal 
quality  of  the  human  voice." 

c.  Missouri-born   newspaperman;    founder  of   Federal   Union,   a 

plan   for  uniting  the  democracies  of  the  world;   author  of 
Union  Norn  and  Union  Noiv  Tvilb  Britain. 

d.  Choreographer   who   planned    the   American    folk    ballets    for 

Oklahoma!,  Bloomer  Ctrl,  and  other  Broadway  shows. 

e.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

f.  Designer  of  women's  headgear. 

g.  Metropolitan  contralto  of  colossal  proportions. 

h.    Former  governor  of  Minnesota;    U.    S.    delegate  to   the  San 

Francisco  Conference;   possible   Republican   candidate   for 

President  m  1948;  noted  for  progressive  Republican  policy. 

i.    New  and  very  young  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

j.  Director  of  Shakespearean  plays;  recently  founded  a  new  re- 
pertoire theater  on  Broadway  together  with  Eva  LeGal- 
lienne  and  Cheryl  Crawford. 

k.  Chairman  civilian  Atomic  Development  Commission;  former 
chairman  of  TVA. 

1.  Plays  the  lead  in  the  production  of  Cijrano  de  Bergerac  now 
on    Broadway. 

m.  Layman  active  in  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
International  Council  of  Churches;  was  head  of  the  inter- 
church  committee  to  study  the  Bases  of  a  Just  and  Dur- 
able Peace. 

n.    Native  American  conductor  and  composer. 

o.  American  artist;  interested  in  movements  to  bring  art  closer 
to  the  American  people. 

p.  Humorist;  editor;  publisher  of  The  Modern  Library  and 
head  of  Random  House;  author  of  Trv  and  Stop  Me. 

q.  Negro  president  of  Howard  University,  only  Negro  Uni- 
versity in  Ameiica;  working  now  with  UNESCO. 

r.  Actress  who  wrote  the  current  Broadway  show.  Years  Ago, 
an  autobiographical  play. 

s.    Connoisseur  of  Southern  beauty. 

t.    Author  of  Forever  Amber. 

u.  Secretary  of  Commerce;  wartime  ambassador  to  Soviet  Russia; 
later  ambassador  to  Court  of  St.  James. 

v.  American  architect  noteworthy  for  his  startling  and  imagin- 
ative buildings,  his  utilization  of  modern  engineering  de- 
velopments, his  belief  that  architecture  is  a  powerful  in- 
strument of  social  progress  as  a  means  of  bringing  about 
radical  changes  in  man's  living  habits, 
w.  American  playwright  who  has  just  returned  to  Broadway, 
after  some  years'  absence,  with  his  plays  The  Iceman 
Cometh  and  A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten. 

X.    Noted  American  poet;  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

y.    Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
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"NO  NEGRO  EVER  KILLED 
HIMSELF---" 

(Continnfil   from   page   14) 

goin'  to  the  po'  house!  Dried  twigs 
snapped  bitingly  at  his  face.  The  hoot 
owl  called  mournfully.  There  was  a  throb- 
bing in  his  head — rather  be  dead — no- 
body left,  nothin' — die  'fo  I  be  a  trash 
Negro  —  die!  Wouldn't  be  no  trash 
Negro — be  with  Priscilla  again.  T'was 
so  dark  though.  There,  the  owl  cried 
again,  mourning,  and  Moses  trembled. 
Then  he  stepped  unsteadily  on  the  green 
slime.  There  was  no  sound  as  the  muddy 
water  flowed  steathily  over  him,  pushing 
his  old  body  down;  all  over.  Peaceful, 
like  the  swamp. 


DAT  OLE  TIME  RELIGION 

( ("diitimieii    from    p.a;;;-o    10) 

to  house  that  Deaconess  had  no  milk. 
Each  woman  wanted  to  help.  One  by  one 
they  came  after  morning  and  evening  milk- 
ing to  bring  two  quarts.  They  would  never 
understand  the  refusal  of  even  one  bottle, 
so  we  drank  milk,  and  more  milk,  made 
custards;  and  still  more  milk  came.  We 
almost  adapted  the  Hollywood  milk  bath 
to  our  plight  in  these  mountains  where 
shoes  are  a  real  luxury. 

Truly  my  stay  is  one  of  my  most  cher- 
ished memories,  one  of  real  inspiration.  I, 
who  had  always  revelled  in  the  flat  land 
of  western  Tennessee,  found  myself  taking 
in  as  much  of  the  Blue  Ridge  as  possible 
as  I  reluctantly  left,  with  the  sound  of 
"Jesus  Loves  Me,"  in  as  many  keys  as 
there  were  voices,  rising  above  the  pump 
organ  in  the  Church  to  sound  down  in  the 
Hollow. 
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ALLIED  PHARMACY,  Inc. 

Allied  Arts  Building 
PHONES;    1370  -  1371 


Specializing  in 
PRESCRIPTION  WORK 
SICK  ROOM  SUPPLIES 

NURSERY  SUPPLIES 
AND  DRUG  SUNDRIES 

'ALMAY  NON-ALLERGIC  COSMETICS" 


"SPICY  ROMANCES,"  HERE 
I  COME 

(Cont iimr-'i    fmni    p;iirp    12) 

I  just  wish  that  Bill  could  have  ar- 
ranged a  rendezvous  with  Eric  Bottom- 
sley,  the  suave  diplomat-hero  of  "Destina- 
tion— Kennebunkport."  They  would  have 
made  a  handsome  couple.  Ah,  Eric  of 
the  flashmg  white  teeth  and  the  flashing 
hand-painted  necktie  which  glowed, 
"Vote  for  Hot-Shot  Bottomsley"  in  the 
dark.  Bill  would  not  have  let  him  accept 
bribes  and  go  to  the  dogs  as  did  Monica 
Enescu,  the  two-timing,  hard-boiled,  half- 
breed  baggage  in  the  piece.  But  then,  in 
short  stories,  things  don't  turn  out  so  well 
as  a  jete  by  Danilova.  The  trend  of  the 
writers  for  women's  magazines  is  realism 
— stark,  bare,  ruthless.  I  eat  it  up! !  Quick, 
somebody,  pass  me  the  new  "Spicy  Ro- 
mances!" 


Quality  Cleaners  of 
Wearing  Apparel,  Furs, 
Rugs,  and  Draperies. 
See  Our  Sweet  Briar  Agents; 

PEGGY  ADDINGTON 
and  ELEANOR  POTTS 
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HAND  SEWN  LOAFERS 
RUBBER  BOOTS 
OOMPH  IE  SCUFFS 
"SPALDING  LOAFERS" 
BLACK  SUEDE  FLATS 

SHOE  SALON    -    Second  Floor 
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Virginia's  Finest  Eating 
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• 
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CHOPS 
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IN  LYNCHBURG— IT'S 
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RIVERMONT 
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A  WOMAN'S  SCORN 

(  runlimi..!    from    \'>r^fi    -'■  ) 

Well  I'm  not  the  girl  to  be  bossed 
around  as  his  mother  knows  only  too  well. 
So  when  Bill  says,  "Mrs.  Woodward  this 
is  Miss  Higgins,"  I  respond,  "O  hello 
Mrs.  Woodward,  ain't  I  seen  you  some- 
wheres?" 

I  thought  young  Mr.  Bixby  was  going 
to  have  a  heart  attack  as  I  could  see  him 
turning  lavendar.  However  before  any- 
body said  anything  Lt.  Cadwallader  had 
asked  me  to  dance  and  we  was  whirling 
across  the  floor  so  I  do  not  know  what  was 
said  thereafter,  only  when  we  returned  to 
the  table  Bill  was  back  to  normal  and 
Mrs.  Woodward  had  left  although  she 
parked  herself  where  she  could  make  faces 
behind  our  backs. 

When  we  sat  down,  the  Lt.  says, 
"Well  Bill  I  guess  you  have  got  yourself 
a  torch." 

"Yes  I  guess  so,"  says  Bill  smiling  at 
me. 

Well  Diary  I  have  not  wrote  to  Bobby 
in  sometime  so  shall  go  now. 

Fri.,  Mar.  2 
Dear  Diary — 

This  morning  at  nine  minutes  to  ten  the 
bell  rings  and  who  should  be  there  but  Lt. 
Cadwallader. 

"I  com.e  to  see  Mrs.  Bixby,"  he  says. 
Well  this  is  the  day  she  spends  at  Red 
Cross  and  both  Mr.  B.'s  had  left  to  work 
and  the  brat  had  went  to  school  so  there 
was  nobody  home  as  Mrs.  Harding  sleeps 
all  morning. 

"Will  you  wait?"  I  says  not  cracking 
a   smile. 

"You  bet,"  he  says  and  walks  into  the 
library  so  I  knew  he  was  a  old  hand  at 
the  house.  Well  I  went  on  cleaning  up 
the  hall  when  all  at  once  I  hear  this  voice: 
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"Hay  I've  wrote  your  name  all  over  the 
furniture  in  here."  I  went  in  and  sure 
enough  there  was  my  name  on  the  table 
tops  and  radio  and  everywhere  wrote  by 
his  finger  in  the  dust.  Well  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wipe  it  off  and  dusting 
is  one  job  you  can't  start  without  finishing 
so,  as  the  library  is  a  big  room,  there  I  was 
alone  with  Lt.  Cadwallader  for  sometime. 

"Say,  '  he  says,  "Why  do  you  stick  to 
a  job  like  this?  " 

"I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  movies,"  I 
respond  thinking  it  was  the  old  line. 

He  laughed  and  says,  "No,"  he  says, 
"what  I  mean  is  how  is  it  going  to  look  me 
taking  out  the  Bixby's  waitress?" 

"Well,"  I  says,  "it  is  going  to  look 
better  than  taking  out  the  Bixby's  cook, 
who  is  a  nigger.  But  what  I  would  be 
more  worried  about  if  I  \vas  you,"  I  says, 
"is  how  IS  it  going  to  look  you  taking  out 
young  Mr.  Bixby's  girl?" 

He  laughed  and  says,  "O  Ray  and  I 
are  just  old  friends."  Well  I  did  not  see 
what  she  had  to  do  with  the  conversation 
but  supposing  it  was  a  joke  laughed  also. 

Then  he  says,  "Well  why  don't  you  at 
least  try  a  defense  plant?" 

"Listen,"  I  respond,  "I  am  not  that 
patriotic."  Then  I  explained  how  I  did 
not  need  a  job  only  on  account  of  Bobby, 
who  was  afraid  I'd  get  into  trouble. 

"Yes,"  says  the  Lt.,  "you  are  a  very 
pretty  girl." 

Well  I'm  not  the  girl  to  have  my  head 
turned  and  besides  I've  heard  a  lot  better 
lines  than  that  but  you  can  see  this  fella 
means  business  and  young  Mr.  Bixby  if 
he's  wise  will  look  out. 

Mon.,  Mar.  5 
Dear  Diary — 

Lt.  Cadwallader  was  here  to  dinner  to- 
night but  he  did  not  get  the  chance  to  talk 

(Cuntinued    on   next  page) 
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to  me.  He  gets  about  the  same  fuss  made 
of  him  as  Ray  Waters  does  but  him  I  can 
see  why.  He  is  quite  a  man  and  between 
him  and  young  Mr.  Bixby  it  is  hard  not 
to  be  unfaithful  to  Bobby. 

Sun.,  Mar.  1  1 
Dear  Diary — 

Well  there  have  been  two  engagements 
in  this  family  today  although  I  don't  know 
why  I  say  this  family,  as  I  mean  that 
family  for  I  have  given  the  Bixby's  the 
air.  This  morning  I  pick  up  the  paper  and 
seen  in  large  letters  on  the  society  page 
"Bixby — Waters"  which  means  young 
Mr.  Bixby  is  going  to  marry  that  Ray 
woman.  Well  you  can  imagine  I  was  near 
purple  not  being  told  by  any  member  of 
the  family  and  all  the  time  me  going  out 
evenings  with  Bill  and  him  acting  so  cow- 
eyed.  And  which  is  worse  Lt.  Cadwal- 
lader.  I  could  of  died.  Only  as  it  turned 
out  I  am  not  the  girl  to  be  deceived.  I 
right  away  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Bobby 
announcing  our  engagement  and  saying, 
"Bobby  I  am  tired  of  being  a  good  girl. 
You  will  have  to  m.arry  me  quick  less  I  am 
unfaithful  to  you."  So  tomorrow  I  am 
leaving  for  Kansas  where  he  is  stationed. 

Yes  this  has  indeed  been  a  big  day  for 
several  people.    Mrs.   Bixby  was  having 
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the  Waters  and  Ray  to  dinner  and  I  took 
the  chance  when  I  was  supposed  to  say  it 
was  served  to  instead  say  I  was  leaving. 
I  wore  my  best  black  suit  and  carried  my 
genuine  leather  suitcase.  I  must  of  looked 
like  Lana  Turner.  Anyway  I  felt  like 
Betty  Davis  standing  in  the  doorway  mak- 
ing what  you  would  call  a  surprise  ending 
for  some  people  at  least. 

"Mrs.  Bixby,"  I  begun,  "I  am  too 
bored  here  and  anyway  I  am  leavmg  to- 
morrow to  get  married  to  a  army  officer. 
Bobby  is  a  sergeant,  which  is  the  highest 
non-com  officer  you  can  be.  "However," 
I  went  on,  "before  I  go  I  would  like  to  do 
you  a  good  turn  and  tell  you  the  next 
waitress  you  get  make  sure  she  is  different 
than  me  in  one  way  and  like  me  in  an- 
other. Make  sure  you  don't  get  a  pretty 
one  and  make  sure  she  is  a  honest  and 
upright  character  as  there  are  many  temp- 
tations in  this  house.  Mrs.  Bixby,"  I  says, 
"I  feel  you  ought  to  know.  I  have  been 
dated  by  your  son  and  one  time  when  I 
was  serving  your  husband  he  pinched  me." 
Well  Diary  of  course  he  never  did  as  I 
am  not  the  girl  to  stand  for  that  but  which 
is  just  as  bad  he  always  looked  as  though 
he  wanted  to. 
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So  with  that  I  left  the  Bixby  house  mid 
much  excitement  and  sometime  when 
Bobby  and  I  are  in  the  city  we  will  go  to 
the  Tiger  Room  and  maybe  see  young 
Mr.  Bixby  and  Ray  his  ugly  wife.  I  hope 
we  do  as  then  I  will  snub  them  and  Lt, 
Cadwallader  too  if  I  see  him  and  I  will 
of  had  my  revenge. 
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u'ecoiid  Farem^eil 

The  leaves  were  falling  when  we  smiled  and  parted- 
Smiled  as  if  only  kisses  would  be  lost. 
Our  final  words  were  thin  and  sharp,  like  frost 
On  grass  still  green.     If  I  seemed  scornful-hearted 
It  was  because  I  was  too  deeply  shaken 
To  give  you  anything  of  me  to  keep; 
And  pride  decreed  you  should  not  see  me  weep, 
Though  the  bright  fields  of  heaven  must  be  forsaken. 
....  But  that  was  long  ago.    Pitiful  lover. 
The  windy  paths  of  love  you  never  knew. 
It  was  your  part  only  to  lightly  hover 
Wliere  stars  burned  softly  and  no  tempests  blew. 
I,  who  have  known  the  wind,  rise  now  above  her; 
Shrined  in  true  scorn,  I  say  farewell  to  you. 
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1  lie  jyiliiiiiioceiice  of  JJnilke  Cvasimir 
By  Catherine  Williams 


r^RESHAM  LANEY  stood  before  the 
easel  in  his  New  York  studio,  his 
brush  idle  in  his  hand.  His  hair  was  rumpled, 
his  smock  awry,  and  his  eyes  dark  with  per- 
turbed cogitation.  Hang  it!  He  couldn't 
paint,  he  couldn't  do  anything  with  those 
brats  in  the  house.  And  Caroline — good 
lord!  But  he  couldn't  think  of  any  way  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

For  a  time,  he  had  rather  enjoyed  the  ir- 
ruption of  his  sister  and  her  four  children 
into  his  studio  and  his  life.  He  hadn't  seen 
Caroline  for  twelve  years — not  since  he  had 
become  famous — and  he  had  never  seen  the 
children  at  all.  He  had  managed  to  find 
room  for  them  in  his  bachelor  apartment, 
and  had  done  his  best  to  make  them  feel  at 
home.  At  first  he  derived  much  secret  enter- 
tainment from  Caroline's  accounts  of  her 
talks  on  Art  to  the  Women's  Club  in  her 
Middle  Western  home-town,  from  the  care- 
fully memoried  platitudes  on  the  subjects 
that  she  continually  voiced  to  him,  and  from 
her  cautious,  puzzled  comments  on  his  paint- 
ings. He  was  amused  by  the  literal-minded 
way  in  which  she  took  everything  he  said. 
She  was  shocked  and  grieved,  he  could  see,  by 
many  of  his  flippant  remarks,  though  she 
made  allowances  for  him,  evidently  reflect- 
ing that  most  geniuses  are  a  little  mad.  But 
as  the  weeks  slipped  by  without  any  move 
toward  departure  on  her  part,  he  began  to 
get  bored.  Caroline  was  a  good,  aff'ectionate 
soul  and  devoted  to  her  off"spring,  but  enough 
of  her  was  enough.  And  the  children,  from 
being  amusing  little  beggars,  became  unmiti- 
gated nuisances. 

Gresham  was  a  resourceful  individual,  but 
he  could  not  seem  to  think  of  any  tactful  way 
of  expediting  their  departure.     As  he  stood 


there,  aimlessly  waving  his  brush  in  the  air. 
his  mind  trod  a  squirrel's  treadmill  of  use- 
less expedients.  Wild  schemes  darted  through 
his  brain  of  making  ugly  portraits  of  the 
children,  or  of  painting  an  exceedingly  im- 
proper picture  and  off'ering  to  send  it  to  the 
Women's  Club's  semi-annual  exliibition.  But 
these  suggestions  did  not  appeal  to  him. 
After  all,  Caroline  was  a  well-meaning  soul 
and  he  had  a  certain  aff^ection  for  her  and — 
well,  he  couldn't  do  it.  Wearily  he  set  about 
cleaning  and  putting  away  his  brushes,  and 
turned  to  go.  As  he  was  passing  through  the 
door,  he  caught  sight  of  a  recent  production 
of  his.  The  limp  form  of  a  drowned  woman 
lay  on  the  cobblestones  of  a  waterfront  street 
in  the  light  of  a  watchman's  lantern,  with  a 
shadowy  group  of  passers-by  assembled 
around  it,  and  beyond  it  the  dark  luminous 
surface  of  the  river,  and  the  misty  glow  of 
lights  on  the  opposite  bank.  An  odd,  scorn- 
ful leer  lifted  the  dead  woman's  lips,  and  tlie 
dimly  glimpsed  eyes  of  the  onlookers  held  a 
horror-stricken  shudder.  The  title  below  was 
"Harbor."  He  had  done  it  in  a  macabre  mood 
and  it  was  rather  good.  But  he  wasn't  quite 
satisfied  with  the  central  figure.  He  had  never 
seen  a  drowned  person.  Caroline,  now, 
always  demanding  realism.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  in  a 
blinding  flash,  Gresham  saw  light. 

That  evening,  as  he  and  Caroline  were 
having  their  coff"ee  before  the  fire,  he 
Ijroached  the  momentous  subject.  His  method 
of  approach  was  oblique,  to  say  the  least. 

"You  saw  that  thing  of  mine  called  'Har- 
bor'," he  began. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied.  (As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  made  a  point  of  familiarizing  herself 
with  all  his  pictures.      She  looked   forward 
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I  he  itvelation  oi  'UliemisiFy  f  o  AgFicTiiltiuLreo       1  ne 

U  iilizafiom  of  AgricTiiitiuirai  \V astes 

By  Helen  Hardt  Seaton 


tN  the  past  few  years,  the  utilization  of 
agricultural  wastes  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  sound  economic  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  farmer.  It  promises  a 
sounder  and  more  lasting  type  of  relief  than 
any  of  the  numerous  political  measures  pro- 
posed from  time  to  time.  Its  one  deficiency 
lies  in  the  length  of  time  and  amount  of 
chemical  research  necessary  before  the  mass 
of  farmers  will  benefit  directly.  However, 
when  we  consider  the  short  space  of  years 
thus  far  spent  on  chemical  study  and  re- 
search in  this  field,  it  seems  far  from  visionary 
to  suppose  that  the  next  few  decades  will  bring 
this  type  of  farm  aid  into  the  realm  of  vast 
economic  importance.  The  farmer  is  at  pres- 
ent the  victim  of  high  pressure  competition. 
He  must  pay  the  ruinous  prices  exacted  for 
manufactured  goods  while  his  produce  is  sold 
at  the  low  rate  necessitated  by  over  production. 
The  development  of  by-product  industries, 
that  is  industries  requiring  what  is  now  agri- 
cultural wastes  or  surplus  as  raw  materials, 
should  go  far  towards  relieving  the  situation. 
It  will  at  once  give  the  farmer  a  dependable 
market  for  his  products,  and  make  his  pros- 
perity vital  to  the  manufacturing  industries. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  chemist?  It 
will  be  through  the  chemist  that  this  revolution 
in  agriculture — for  it  gives  promise  of  be- 
coming a  revolution — will  be  effected. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry 
has  now  grown  to  such  a  size  that  its  humble 
beginnings  in  the  preservation  of  farm  sur- 
pluses in  the  home  are  almost  obscured. 
However,  it  started  out  as  a  real  surplus 
utilization,  and  it  is  especially  interesting  to 
note  that  the  chemist  is  responsible  for  the 


development  of  this  industry  which,  indeed, 
is  no  longer  a  by-product,  but  a  major  indus- 
try. The  difficulties  faced  by  the  chemist  were 
by  no  means  few,  and  the  quality  of  the 
products  has  constantly  improved  with  each 
new  development,  nor  need  we  feel  that  the 
utmost  has  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  meat  packing  industry  early  adopted 
the  practice  of  by-product  utilization.  It  is 
always  cited  as  an  example  of  a  thorough  and 
complete  utilization  of  by-products.  The  list 
of  products  obtained  from  it  are  amazing. 
Among  them  are  such  products  as  phar- 
maceuticals, bone  (for  commercial  use),  glue, 
fertilizer,  imitation  cat  gut,  bristles,  gelatine, 
and  insulin.  The  economic  importance  of 
this  by-product  utilization  is  great  for  it 
renders  possible  for  the  meat  packer  to  sell 
his  actual  meat  products  for  no  more  than  he 
paid  for  the  live  animal,  while  his  profits  are 
derived  from  the  by-product  end  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  this  instance  the  farmer,  of  course, 
does  not  receive  the  direct  profits,  but  benefits 
indirectly.  When  we  consider  that  this  de- 
velopment has  come  to  such  a  complete 
utilization  of  waste  products  in  the  space  of 
forty  years,  the  future  seems  quite  bright  for 
the  utilization  of  agricultural  wastes  proper 
if  the  chemist  continues  to  work  in  the  cause 
of  the  farmer. 

The  utilization  of  farm  wastes  is  progress- 
ing in  two  main  directions,  the  first  in 
developing  new  food  products,  and  the  second 
in  removing  wastes  and  surplus  from  tht 
direct  competition  of  the  food  market  and 
transferring  them  to  the  industrial  markets 
as  raw  material  for  manufacture.  Both 
divisions  have  had  the  attention  of  the  chem- 
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ists,  and  at  the  present  time  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  greater  development  has  come  in 
the  field  of  food  production,  while  greater 
economic  stability  should  come  to  the  farmer 
in  general  through  the  manufacture  of  his 
products  into  products  other  than  food,  as 
the  food  consumption  of  the  country  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  comparatively  inelastic. 

The  utilization  of  cottonseed  which  was 
introduced  soon  after  the  Civil  War  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  by-product  industry  can 
accomplish.  Before  the  development  of  this 
industry,  the  cotton  growers  saved  only  enough 
of  the  cottonseed  to  plant  the  next  year's  crop, 
while  the  waste  cottonseed  became  such  a 
nuisance  that  many  of  the  cotton  states  passed 
restrictive  legislation  regarding  its  disposal. 
From  such  a  waste  the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
seed has  expanded  into  the  production  of 
sixteen  main  commercial  products  of  which 
the  oil  produces  the  most  important.  Lards, 
table  oil,  and  oleomargarine,  of  these,  are 
the  products  most  generally  used  in  our 
homes.  Fertilizers  and  stock  feed  are  made 
from  the  cottonseed  meal,  while  the  I  inters 
and  the  hulls  have  great  value  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cellulosic  products  as  we  shall 
see  later.  In  fifty  years  chemistry  has  brought 
this  by-product  industry  to  the  station  of 
second  largest  industry  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  industry  has  lately  been  estimated  to 
produce  $500,000,000  worth  of  manufactured 
products  per  year,  while  the  valuation  on  the 
farm  averages  about  $200,000,000. 

The  diversified  market  now  open  to  corn 
products  shows  the  benefits  derived  fi'om  re- 
moving the  food  products  from  direct  com- 
petition with  the  golden  grain.  Starch,  oil, 
and  glucose  are  removed  from  direct  com- 
petition in  this  way,  and  find  a  steady  demand 
on  the  market,  thus  acting  as  a  stabilizing 
factor  in  the  price  of  corn.  From  the  fer- 
mentation of  corn,  the  chemist  has  extracted 
alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  and  acetone  non-food 


products,  which  have  an  extensive  use  in  a 
commercial  field  entirely  apart  from  the 
original  grain. 

In  the  field  of  non-food  products,  chemists 
are  agreed  that  the  greatest  advance  in  the 
next  few  years  will  be  in  connection  with 
cellulose.  Cellulose  is  present  in  large 
quantities  in  all  plant  growth  and  is,  therefore, 
a  major  constituent  of  crop  wastes.  Some 
idea  of  the  immense  quantities  composing 
these  wastes  may  be  seen  in  the  following: 
In  1927  the  United  States  produced  nearly 
80,000,000  pounds  of  rayon,  in  which  cellu- 
lose was  the  main  constituent,  but  the  cellulose 
needed  for  it  could  have  been  produced  in 
any  one  of  the  good  corn  counties  of  Illinois 
or  Iowa.  Chemical  research  in  regard  to 
cellulose  must  ascertain  the  sources  highest  in 
cellulose  content,  and  the  sources  from  which 
it  can  be  most  easily  extracted,  and  must  de- 
velop new  products,  and  economical  methods 
of  manufacture. 

Cotton  linters  and  cottonseed  hulls  have 
already  been  mentioned  above  as  sources  of 
cellulose.  Cotton  linters  obtained  by  a 
mechanical  process  from  cottonseed  hulls  now 
compose  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  cellulose 
for  the  manufacture  of  rayon  which  today  is 
produced  in  quantities  exceeding  those  of  real 
silk.  The  process  which  converts  the  linters 
into  rayon  is  a  continuous  chemical  process 
covering  a  period  of  some  fifteen  days.  Now 
chemistry  has  brought  a  new  process  into  being 
which  removes  the  linters  from  the  hulls  by 
a  chemical  process  which  is  claimed  to  present 
the  linters  in  a  better  state  for  paper  or  rayon 
manufacture  due  to  the  effect  of  the  chemicals 
used  in  removing  the  linters  from  the  hulls. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  250,000  tons  of  these 
linters,  known  in  the  trade  as  "chemical 
cotton",  could  be  recovered  yearly  by  employ- 
ing this  new  method.  Tlie  hulls  also  have  a 
value  as  a  source  of  cellulose  flour  which  at 
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mesiion 

Is  it  because  I  love  you  no  longer 

That  I  dispassionately  regard  the  spring? 

I  have  watched  the  filmy  bright  leaves 

Blur  the  air  as  before, 

And  sweet  dim  rains 

Again  have  made  the  grass  soft  under  my  feet. 

And  this  afternoon  I  ran  out,  after  a  shower; 

The  wind  was  blowing  spiraea  boughs  against  a  lucid  green  sky, 

And  the  blossoms  blew  like  snowflakes  into  my  hair. 

It  must  be  that  I  have  forgotten  your  eyes; 

Spiraea  blossoms  mean  nothing  to  me  now. 

Tonight  I  shall  sleep  with  moonlight  blue  in  the  room, 

And  I  shall  not  be  reminded  of  you  at  all. 

Quiet  stars  will  flower  out  into  the  sky, 

And  tomorrow  morning 

I  shall  awaken  to  only  another  April  day. 

Beauty  is  only  Beauty  now — a  word. 

Is  it  because  I  love  you  no  longer 

That  the  cool  night  does  not  hurt  me  any  more? 
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By  Margaret  Lee 


T  ADDY  AND  LASSIE  are  not  two  dogs. 
They  are  two  incurable  romanticists 
whom  God  in  his  mercy  let  find  each  other. 
Most  women  wouldn't  like  being  called  Lassie, 
and  still  fewer  men  would  endure  Laddy; 
but  these  are  their  regular  names  for  each 
other,  so  you  can  see  how  compatible  they 
are. 

The  only  modern  thing  they  ever  did  was 
carry  on  their  wooing  by  wire.  Every  evening 
Laddy  would  send  a  poem  in  the  style  of 
Swinburne,  and  Lassie  would  return  with 
some  little  thing  in  the  manner  of  Elizabedi 
Barrett  Browning.  Now  our  village  tele- 
grapher was  not  one  of  those  boring  souls 
with  a  sense  of  professional  honesty.  Every 
poem  he  sent  or  received  was  copied  twice, 
once  for  the  longing  lover  and  again  for  the 
village  edification. 

Any  morning  at  Joe  Barman's  grocery  store 
you  could  hear  the  latest  love  lyric  as  you 
bought  your  leg  of  lamb.  The  suppressed 
romanticists  among  the  customers  took  a  new 
lease  on  life  and  found  each  poem  more 
beautiful;  while  the  vulgar  regarded  them  as 
a  daily  joke  which  they  would  not  have  missed 
for  the  world. 

But  good  things  can't  last  forever  and  the 
two  were  finally  married.  I  have  never  heard 
whether  the  service  read  "I,  Laddy,  take  thee 
Lassie,"  but  since  their  christened  names 
were  Harold  and  Edna,  one  could  hardly 
blame  them  if  they  did  prefer  the  former. 
Their  honeymoon  was  a  canoe  trip  on  the  Ohio 
river.  It  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  Lassie's 
getting  a  severe  case  of  ivy  poisoning  from 
bathing  in  the  dew.  However,  they  came 
home  with  undampened  ardor  and  elaborate 
plans  for  a  log  cabin.    Here  Laddy  would  do 


his  painting  and  Lassie  would  continue  her 
writing.  He  specialized  in  marine  scenes  and 
she  in  children's  poems.  To  do  him  justice 
I  must  admit  that  he  had  a  very  good  position 
in  the  city  with  a  roofing  company.  From 
this  he  got  the  money  to  pay  for  the  log  cabin, 
which  was  really  the  most  attractive  house  in 
the  village,  and  for  those  delightful  little 
lettuce  sandwiches  which  rumor  said  they 
lived  on.  Anything  like  a  piece  of  red  roast 
beef  was  entirely  too  gross  for  Lassie's  deli- 
cate nature.  Poor  Laddy  got  so  lean  and 
hungry-looking  that  a  cow  on  foot  was  in 
danger.  However,  they  seemed  to  be  living 
very  happily. 

One  hot  Sunday  afternoon  I  happened  to 
be  strolling  near  the  log  cabin.  What  should 
I  see  but  Laddie  and  Lassie  dressed  in  the 
completest  of  bathing  costumes,  sprinkling 
each  other  with  the  garden  hose.  At  first  I 
thought  they  were  entirely  crazy,  and  then  I 
wondered  if  I  was.  It  would  take  a  million 
dollars  to  make  me  as  happy  as  that  trickle  of 
Ohio  river  water  did  them.  But  I  could 
tell  from  the  expression  on  Lassie's  face  and 
from  recalling  Laddy's  fondness  for  marine 
painting  that  to  them  that  trickle  of  water  was 
either  the  azune  tropical  deep,  or  some  clear, 
purling  brook  whose  limpid  waters  they  lan- 
guished beside. 

Suddenly  Lassie  took  off  her  cap  and  let 
the  sunbeams  play  through  her  red-gold  hair. 
This  was  too  much  for  Laddy.  He  made  her 
hold  the  pose  while  he  rushed  to  get  his 
brushes  and  easel. 

This  was  five  years  ago.  The  village  had 
gradually  lost  interest  in  the  pair.  But  the 
news  was  recently  spread  that  Lassie  has  had 
a  nervous  breakdown.     All  the  married  men 
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who  detest  public  demonstrations  of  affection  man's   love   was  ever  held   on  lettuce   sand- 
say,  "I  told  you  so;  he  probably  isn't  so  sweet  wiches." 
to   her   in    private."      And    all    the    married 

women,   whose   sole   attraction   to   their  hus-  But  I  have  heard  from  a  reliable  authority 

bands  is  three  square  meals  a  day  say,  "No  that  Lassie  happened  to  read  a  modern  novel. 


Greek  Myll 

By  Abigail  Shepard 

A  wave-worn  Grecian  coin  and  yellow  sand 
Had  drifted  in  his  upturned  marble  hand; 
Two  white-and-scarlet  sea-flowers  grew  beside 
His  marble  cheek,  that  with  their  blush  was  dyed; 
The  carven  curls  were  honey-gold  when  day 
First  lit  the  pale  deep  of  that  Cretan  bay. 
His  chill  stone  heart  was  sealed  in  deathly  sleep; 
Blank  eyes  of  marble  could  not  laugh  or  weep 
Or  see  the  naiad  girl  who  smiled  and  cried 
And  in  her  heart  his  sculptured  death  denied. 
She  hung  upon  the  shoulder's  chiseled  swell. 
And  fingered  each  stone  curl  that,  twisted,  fell 
Upon  his  cheek.     She,  sobbing,  vainly  pressed 
Her  beating  heart  against  the  unfeeling  breast, 
Or,  hopeless,  tried  to  breathe,  in  one  soft  sigh, 
Her  own  sweet  life  upon  his  lips,  and  die. 
The  kind  gods  made  her  young  white  beauty  stone 
Wliose  life  is  death,  that  love  live  not  alone. 


Luesi! 

By  Abigail  Shepard 

I  have  known  you  a  very  long  time,  A  hundred  times, 

And  yet  only  since  yesterday.  And  a  hundred  times  your  smile  was  sweet. 

For  the  smile  you  smiled  yesterday  But  not  like  that. 

Was  different.  Was  it  a  special  answer  to  my  own? 

But  why  should  it  have  been?  And  if  I  were  to  try  again, 

I  have  seen  your  smile  Should  I  find  another  like  it? 
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A  LTHOUGH  this  time  of  year  marks  the 
end  of  studies  and  most  campus  ac- 
tivities, it  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  duties 
of  the  new  Brambler  Staff.  We  wish  to 
congratulate  the  old  Staff  on  the  magazine 
they  have  edited  this  year;  and  we  think  [hat 
they  should  feel  justly  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishment. 

We,  of  the  new  Brambler  Staff,  have 
planned  to  make  several  changes  in  the  maga- 
zine for  next  year.  It  is  to  be  of  different  size 
and  have  a  new  cover,  but  more  important 
than  this  we  hope  that  the  material  itself  will 
show  greater  variety  and  color.  Tliis  last 
change  is  easy  to  talk  about  but  difficult  to  at- 
tain. If  the  magazine  is  just  a  product  of  the 
English  department,  or  a  by-product  of  col- 
lege composition  courses  it  will,  necessarily, 
lack  life.  We  would  prefer  that  all  its  ma- 
terial be  written  for  the  Brambler.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  magazine  is  primarily  a  literary 
one.  We  wish  to  stir  up  interest  in  writing, 
writing  which  has  some  tone  and  some  ma- 
turity. But  we  do  not  feel  that  the  entire 
magazine  should  consist  of  nothing  but  short 
stories  and  poems.  We  should  like  to  widen 
the  scope  of  its  material  to  include  any  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  from  Russian  music 
to  outdoor  sports.  We  would  like  subjects 
on  psychology  and  sociology  handled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  a  popular  appeal.  The 
Staff  would  also  like  to  have  some  good  mys- 


tery and  detective  stories  for  the  first  issue 
next  year.  They  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  short  enough  to  be  concluded  in  one  issue 
because  we  are  planning  to  print  several 
serial  stories.  If  any  of  our  budding  geniuses 
do  writing  along  this  line  during  vacation  we 
hope  that  they  will  not  forget  to  bring  their 
masterpiece  back  with  them  next  fall. 

The  Brambler  is  a  college  magazine,  but 
it  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  any 
real  support  from  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 
We  are  trying  to  create  more  interest  in  it  by 
putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  students  them- 
selves. We  are  beginning  a  Board  of  Control 
modeled  on  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  News. 
It  will  consist  of  two  faculty  members  elected 
by  the  Staff,  and  six  students.  These  students 
will  include  the  Editor,  the  assistant  editor, 
and  a  representative  from  each  class.  The 
representatives  for  the  coming  year  have  also 
been  elected  by  the  Staff,  but  if  the  Board  of 
Control  proves  successful  they  will,  in  the 
future,  be  elected  by  the  student  body.  These 
students  are  to  be  chosen  more  for  their  ability 
to  stir  up  interest  and  bring  us  student 
opinion  than  for  their  literary  talent.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  give 
constructive  criticism  and  direct  the  policy 
of  the  magazine.  We  look  forward  to  a  year 
of  much  progress  in  the  Brambler,  but  this 
will  be  impossible  without  more  general  sup- 
port. 
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As  We  P. 


Beyond  the  purple  bay 

The  drowsy  winds  awaken  to  delay. 

Spring,  a  world-spirit,  dips 

In  pure  turquoise  her  lips 
And  blows  the  bubble  of  a  cloudless  day. 

Sterling:  Careless. 

Say  thou  what  kindly  is  and  truth. 
Say  not  the  true  that  wakens  ruth. 
Say  no'  the  kind  that  is  not  sooth, 

Paul  Moore: 
Translation  from  Sanskrit  epigrams. 


stand  a  man  doing  something  or  other  with 
paper  boxes;  and  the  holiday  crowd  would 
watch  him  for  hours  in  the  hope  of  sometime 
knowing  what  it  was  he  was  doing  with  them. 
Next  to  him  a  man  in  a  top  hat  with  a  very 
big  Bible  and  a  very  small  wife,  who  stood 
silently  beside  him,  while  he  fought  with 
clenched  fist  against  the  heresy  of  milmian 
sublapsarianism  so  widespread  in  fashionable 
watering  places. 

G.  K.  Chesterton:  The  Flying  Inn. 


"What  is  the  good  of  a  machine?" 
"It  will  do  all  a   man  can  do   but  these 
two  things:  it  cannot  experience  joy — it  can- 
not feel  pain.    Therefore,  it  leaves  the  senses 
of  man  free  for  these  two  achievements." 

Robert  Hyde:  Winds  of  Gobi. 

She  has  the  bear's  ethereal  grace, 
The  bland  hyena's  laugh, 
The  footstep  of  the  elephant, 
The  neck  of  tlie  giraffe. 
I  love  her  still,  believe  me, 
Though  my  heart  its  passion  hides. 
"She  is  all  my  fancy  painted  her" — 
But  oh,  how  much  besides! 

Lewis  Carrol:  My  Fancy. 

On  the  beach  below  the  parade  were  a  suc- 
cession of  small  crowds  ....  Here  would 


There  are  three  kinds  of  lies — lies,  damn- 
able lies,  and  statistics. 

Commander  Halloway  Frost. 


The  last  time  I  saw  the  monk  was  just  as 
I  was  about  to  leave  India.  He  said,  "Your 
feet  are  itching  for  distance,  but  have  you  the 
power  to  destroy  distance?" 

I  said,  "How  do  you  destroy  distance,  my 
lord?" 

He  answered,  "By  sitting  still." 

Dhan  Mukerji:  Caste  and  Outcaste. 

The  half-dream  crumbles  and  falls  through: 
The  dream  full-dreamed  comes  true,  comes 
true! 

Christopher  Morley:  Verification. 


By  Edna  Ferber 
Doubleday  Doran  &  Co.,  1930. 

In  the  foreword  to  Cimarron  Edna  Ferber 
says,  "Anything  can  happen  in  Oklahoma. 
Practically  everything  has."  And  she  goes 
ahead  and  proves  it.  The  book  may  be  taken 
in  two  ways.  It  can  be  considered  as  a  good 
yarn — the  story  of  Sabra  Cravat  and  her 
husband,  Yancey,  and  the  town  of  Osage. 
Or  it  can  be  considered  as  a  very  fine  picture 
of  the  growth  of  Oklahoma,  the  last  of  the 
territories  to  be  opened  for  homesteads. 
Under  the  one  heading  we  have  the  excellent 
picture  of  the  aristocratic  Venables — Felice, 
descendant  of  a  French  trader,  her  shrewish 
nature  under  her  southern  languor,  like 
claws  beneath  fur;  fumbling,  gentle,  de- 
cadent Lewis  Venable,  Cousin  Dabney  Ven- 
able,  Sabra's  disappointed  suitor  now  a  critic 
of  anything  to  do  with  Yancey,  Cousin 
Arminta  Greenwood  (of  the  Georgia  Green- 
woods). They  are  quite  charming — but 
almost  too  much  the  usual  Southern  types, 
especially  the  inclusion  of  "Ah-saiah"  posted 
on  the  rafter  to  shoo  the  flies — all  the  Ven- 
ables, then,  in  the  cool  dining  room  of  their 


emigre  oasis  in  Kansas  listening  to  Yancey 
Cravat  as  he  tells  of  the  great  Oklahoma  Run 
— twelve  noon,  April  22,  1889.  We  have 
Yancey  Cravat:  "His  step  was  amazingly  light 
and  graceful  for  a  man  of  his  powerful  frame. 
Fascinated,  you  saw  that  his  feet  were  small 
and  arched  like  a  woman's,  and  he  wore,  even 
in  this  year  of  1889,  Texas  star  boots  of  fine 
soft  flexible  calf,  very  high  heeled,  thin  soled, 
and  ornamented  with  cunningly  wrought  gold 
stars  around  ihe  tops.  His  hands  too,  were 
disproportionate  to  a  man  of  his  stature;  slim, 
pliant,  white.  He  used  them  as  he  talked, 
and  the  eye  followed  their  movements,  be- 
witched. For  the  rest,  his  costume  was  a 
Prince  Albert  of  fine  black  broadcloth  whose 
skirts  swooped  and  spread  with  the  vigor  of 
his  movements;  a  pleated  white  shirt,  soft 
and  of  exquisite  material;  a  black  string  tie, 
trousers  tucked  into  the  gay  boot  tops;  and 
always,  a  white  felt  hat,  broad  brimmed  and 
rolling."  One  sees  the  man  without  any  fur- 
ther description — his  character  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  those  Texas  star  boots  "even  in  the 
year  of  1889."  For  further  details,  "On 
occasions  he  simply  blubbered  Shakespeare, 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad. 
His  speech  was  spattered  with  bits  of  Latin, 
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and  with  occasional  Spanish  phrases,  relics 
of  his  Texas  days.  ...  He  drank  a  quart 
of  whiskey  a  day;  was  almost  never  drunk," 
and  so  on,  a  brilliant  Quixote,  an  idealist, 
fond  ol  generous  flourishes  and  windy  words. 

Then  there  is  Sabra  his  wife,  who  little  by 
little  loses  her  awe  of  her  heroic  husband — 
hates  him,  despises  him,  yet  in  the  end  grants 
him  adoration  for  the  man  he  was.  Cimarron, 
the  son,  is  a  weakling,  named  for  the  wild 
strip  of  land  called  "No  Man's  Land,"  of 
"Cimarron,"  which  is  the  Spanish  for  un- 
ruly. Cimarron,  who  idolized  Yancey,  in- 
herited all  his  father's  feeling  for  the  Indians 
and  ended  by  marrying  Ruby  Big  Elk. 
Dona,  the  daughter,  had  ("Thank  God  for 
that,  anyhow,"  said  Felice)  the  gift  of  smart- 
ness. 

There  are  minor  characters — Old  Sol,  the 
Jewish  peddler,  who  comes  at  last  to  a  pent- 
house on  the  top  of  his  skyscraper  store; 
Pat  Leary,  the  lawyer,  who  started  as  a  rail- 
road hand;  Dixie  Lee,  a  pioneer  in  her  own 
way,  who  realized  the  potentialities  of  a  boom 
town.  They  are  all  very  natural  people,  a 
little  highly  colored  perhaps,  the  high  lights 
a  little  too  bright,  the  hearts  of  gold  a  little 
too  obvious,  but  very  pleasant  characters,  cer- 
tainly very  romantic.  Miss  Ferber  has  arrived 
apparently  at  the  conclusion  that  the  blackest 
scoundrel  has  some  good  points,  and  anyhow 
all  their  wickedness  is  the  result  of  environ- 
ment. She  takes  this  modern  outlook  and 
unites  it  with  Oklahoma  where  "almost  any- 
thing can  happen,"  and  if  her  yarn  is 
occasionally  a  little  too  saccharine  it  is  re- 
lieved by  lovely  pathos,  moments  of  horror, 
and  some  humor. 

And  besides  these  matters  there  is  the  idea 
of  growth — of  taking  a  new  land,  settling  it 
with  an  average  mixture  of  rogues  and  ideal- 
ists, with  the  rogues  as  usual  predominating. 
Women  bring  convention,  tradition,  and  hav- 
ing worked  along  some   thirty  years  with  a 


certain  amount  of  haphazard  progress,  dis- 
cover oil.  Indians,  ranchers,  petty  farmers, 
become  millionaires  overnight — it  is  fasci- 
nating, messy,  dirty,  wasteful,  horrible,  and 
quite  worthy  of  portrayal.  It  is  such  an 
atmosphere  and  such  characters  that  Edna 
Ferber  has  portrayed,  with  a  wealth  of  detail 
and  a  very  colorful — almost  too  colorfiJ, 
style,  in  Cimarron. 

Caroline  Heath. 

Oof:   •Uoeiiitries 

By  Alec  Waugh 

Ferrar  and  Rinehart,  1930. 

To  you  who  are  bored  by  novels,  either 
morbid  or  perhaps  a  bit  too  gay,  let  me  sug- 
gest a  travel  book.  Hot  Countries,  by  Alec 
Waugh.  Mr.  Waugh  is  a  delightful  traveler. 
From  his  book  one  gathers  that  to  saimter 
from  place  to  place  is  his  avocation  and  that 
when  once  he  gets  to  an  interesting  spot  he 
is  not  eager  to  leave.  He  describes  Takiti 
and  Martinique,  Siam  and  Ceylon,  the  New 
Hebrides  and  Haiti.  Not  all  of  these  spots 
are  Edens.  Some,  Mr.  Waugh  says,  quite 
distinctly  disappointed  him,  but  in  them  all 
there  is  something  to  interest  one.  All  of  his 
chapters,  save  the  one  called  "The  Black  Re- 
public," deal  entirely  with  sketches  of  the 
country  and  tales  of  the  natives.  However, 
he  gives  a  brief  and  most  entertaining  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Black  Republic  and  how 
Haiti  came  to  be  what  it  is  today.  Mr.  Waugh, 
as  an  historian,  was  an  unexpected  yet  de- 
lightful surprise. 

His  style  is  modern,  easy,  and  what  he 
says  makes  a  vivid  impression  on  the  reader. 
Unlike  W.  H.  Hudson,  he  does  not  become  in- 
volved in  technical  descriptions  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  these  various  places.  He  is  not 
a  scientist  on  a  botanical  tour  but  a  gentle- 
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man  voyager,  capable  of  enjoying  leisure  and 
expressing  his  enjoyment  of  it. 

Those  who  revelled  in  God's  Man,  the  novel 
in  woodcuts  by  Lynd  Ward,  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  Mr.  Ward  has  illustrated 
Hot  Countries  in  his  familiar  manner.  His 
woodcuts  are  vivid  and  are  an  excellent 
medium  for  portraying  the  natives  and  the 
tropical  scenery.  The  illustrations  add  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Waugh's  book  is  well  worth  reading 
and  though  you  may  shrink  from  the  perusal 
of  Hot  Countries  in  the  coming  summer 
months,  let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  a  cooling 
thought  to  realize  that  these  countries  are  hot- 
ter places  than  your  own  home. 

Mary  Lou  Flournoy. 
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itlewater    V  argimiia 
By  Paul  Wilstach 


Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1929. 

The  history  of  Tidefwater  Virginia,  that 
great  triangle  of  tides  and  brine,  is  delight- 
fully told  by  Paul  Wilstach  in  his  book  Tide- 
water Virginia.  He  blends  almost  imper- 
ceptibly romance  and  fact,  with  the  result 
that  the  reader  sees  historical  events  and  the 
customs  of  this  intensely  interesting  district, 
in  a  new  and  vivid  light.  Mr.  Wilstach  traces 
the  Tidewater's  growth  from  the  time  it  was 
Powhatan's  Empire,  during  the  period  it 
yielded  to  civilization,  until  the  Civil  War 
shattered  its  peace  and  plenty.  Each  phase 
of  history  he  represents  is  startlingly  real. 
"The  settlement  of  a  new  country  is  always 
an  exciting  event"  and  the  author  makes  it 
so.     Each  district  of  the  Tidewater  is  dealt 


with  fully.  Excellent  photographs  of  the  old 
buildings,  still  standing,  make  the  places 
described  more  tangible.  Cape  Henry  Light, 
at  the  entrance  to  Tidewater  Virginia,  the 
first  light-house  erected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  is  a  suitable 
frontispiece  and  introduction  to  the  pictures 
that  follow.  A  map  of  the  Tidewater  clearly 
fixes  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  One  of 
the  loveliest  plates  in  the  book  is  that  of 
"Brandon  on  the  James."  It  is  a  typical 
mansion  of  Virginia,  reflecting  quiet  and 
beauty. 

The  author  deals,  however,  primarily  with 
colonial  customs  and  legends.  Here  he  intro- 
duces many  amusing  incidents  and  little 
known  facts.  For  instance,  Mr.  Fitzhugh, 
of  Chatham,  found  it  necessary  to  build  a 
new  house  in  a  remote  inland  part  of  Fair- 
fax County,  because  his  estate  on  the  main 
highway  was  so  accessible,  that  his  hospi- 
tality was  breaking  his  fortune! 

Mr.  Wilstach  handles  his  subject  with  a 
charming  reality  and  freshness.  His  style  is 
easy  and  conversational.  Nowhere  is  the 
reading  tiring,  and  quotations  from  original 
sources,  colonial  letters  and  documents, 
lighten  the  book.  The  amusing  anecdotes  told 
add  richness  and  quaintness  to  the  whole,  and 
show  a  keen,  but  gentle  sense  of  humor.  The 
author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
of  which  he  writes.  His  account  of  the  social 
life  there  in  Colonial  Times  is  intimate.  To 
some  Virginians  Tidewater  Virginia  is  prac- 
tically of  autobiographical  interest,  because 
it  deals  with  the  history  of  many  famous  early 
families,  among  them  the  Lees,  Byrds,  Har- 
risons, and  Tylers.  To  every  reader  it  is  an 
account,  with  unusual  details,  of  that  part  of 
the  Old  Dominion  that  the  magic  name  Tide- 
water Virginia  represents. 

Marjorie  Miller. 
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There  was  a  great  variety  of  material  in 
the  exchanges  this  month,  not  only  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  arrangement  of  the  magazines, 
and  in  the  different  form  of  literary  expres- 
sion, but  in  the  range  of  ideas.  The  Aurora, 
from  Agnes  Scott  College,  takes  the  prize  for 
the  wide  range  of  ideas  in  its  stories.  As 
usual,  there  are  a  great  number  of  stories  in 
this  magazine — and  as  usual,  most  of  them 
are  very  well  written.  We  mention  first 
"Lame,"  by  Peggy  Lou  Armstrong.  This  is 
the  story  of  a  Chinese  night-watchman  who 
had  always  "let  things  slide  by."  As  he 
wavered  indecisively  through  life  physically, 
on  account  of  his  lame  foot,  so  he  wavered  in- 
decisively through  life  mentally  and  morally, 
because  of  his  lame  mind.  Tiie  story  is  well- 
developed.  We  are  taken  with  the  night- 
watchman  on  his  rounds;  we  share  his  feelings 
concerning  all  the  different  houses  he  passes. 
Each  one  has  its  associations — always  asso- 
ciations which  reveal  the  weakness  of  char- 
acter in  the  lame  man.  Miss  Armstrong  writes 
this  story  only  as  one  who  has  really  lived  a 
great  part  of  her  life  in  China  could  write  it. 
There  is  no  superficial  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject such  as  one  would  find  if  the  author  had 
merely  visited  the  country;  there  are  no  wild 
ideas  which  would  be  abundant  if  the  author 
had  never  been  to  China.  There  is  a  genuine- 
ness and  feeling  in  the  sympathetic  portrayal 
of  the  lame  man — a  sureness  and  minuteness 
in  die  descriptions  which  could  have  been  at- 
tained only  by  one  who  had  lived  with  the 
people  and  who  had  learned  to  know  them. 

Entirely  different  in  its  theme  and  setting 
is  "Aw  Shucks"  by  Sara  Townsend,  in  the 
same  magazine.  This  is  an  amusing  story 
of  a  little  girl  with  red  hair,  who  is  always 
being  teased  about  it.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
finds  as  sympathetic  a  treatment  of  a  little 


amges 

girl  by  an  author  who  writes  from  the  sophis- 
ticated heights  of  a  college  student.  The  child 
is  described  so  naturally  that  she  might  be 
one  of  our  own  younger  sisters. 

From  tlie  story  about  a  little  girl,  we  turn 
to  one  about  an  old  maid,  "Busta,"  by 
Virginia  Shaffner.  This  is  more  of  a  char- 
acter sketch  than  a  story.  It  is  good  char- 
acterization, but  a  little  drawn  out  and  in- 
clined to  be  categorical.  And  finally  we  come 
to  "Larry"  by  Mary  McCallie.  It  is  a  still 
different  type  of  story  included  in  the  varied 
selection  in  the  Aurora.  This  story  has  good 
characterizations,  amusingly  sketched.  There 
is  the  beautiful  Emily  Edgerton  who  had 
eloped  with  a  red-headed  Methodist  preacher. 
"We  could  have  borne  it,"  said  the  family, 
"if  he  had  even  been  a  Presbyterian,  but  never 
a  Methodist."  And  there  is  Great  Uncle' 
Henry  Edgerton,  who  "had  to  turn  agricul- 
turist for  his  health,"  as  the  family  were 
careful  to  explain.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  has  always  enjoyed  people  for 
themselves — not  for  the  class  of  society  they 
belong  to,  or  for  their  family.  The  young 
man's  family,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  snob- 
bish, and  anxious  for  him  to  marry  well.  The 
situation  is  well-handled,  and  brought  to  a 
close  worthy  of  the  beginning  of  the  story — 
most  amateur  writers  seem  to  have  trouble 
with  their  endings,  and  either  cap  a  delight- 
ful story  with  a  melodramatic  finish,  or  lamely 
let  it  fall  to  an  inglorious  end. 

Lasell  Leaves,  from  Lasell  Seminary,  does 
not  have  tlie  refreshing  variety  of  stories  such 
as  those  we  find  in  The  Aurora.  All  of  the 
stories  deal  with  love  and  they  all  tackle 
situations  which  the  authors  cannot  imder- 
stand,  except  "Vacation  Prospects,"  by  Betty 
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Heyer.  Miss  Heyer  at  least  chooses  characters 
which  she  can  understand — young  people  of 
college  age.  The  story  is  a  little  amateurish 
in  its  development,  but  holds  the  interest. 

In  The  Concept,  from  Converse  College,  we 
were  especially  pleased  with  "Drayton,"  a 
short  story  by  Effie  Leland.  Although  the 
theme  is  simple  and  overworked,  it  is  ex- 
cellently developed.  A  young  girl  spends  her 
summer  in  her  mother's  old  home  town.  She 
finds  it  inexpressibly  dull  after  New  York. 
Her  mother  eagerly  asks  her  news  of  all  her 
old  friends.  The  daughter  is  cruel  and  re- 
marks that  she  found  all  her  mother's  ac- 
quaintances commonplace  and  uninteresting. 
Meanwhile  the  aunt  whom  the  girl  visited 
thinks  her  niece  rude,  and  not  at  all  worthy 
of  her  fine  mother.  The  story  is  well  written 
for  the  author  seems  to  throw  herself  into 
the  character  of  the  mother,  hungry  for  af- 
fection— living  with  a  husband  and  daughter 
who  cannot  understand  her. 

"Old  Loves,"  by  Mary  Louise  Dugan,  in 
the  same  magazine,  does  not  measure  up  to 
"Drayton."  The  theme  is  much  more  difficult, 
however,  and  in  spite  of  the  roughness  of 
finish,  the  attempt  is  very  credible. 

"Frost  in  Spring,"  by  Martha  Parks,  is  a 
negro  story.  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who 
prefers  a  rough,  indolent  "cave-man,"  to  his 
honest  hard-working  brother.  The  atmos- 
phere is  attained  by  negro  dialect.  On  the 
whole,  the  story  is  not  very  convincing. 

The  Smith  College  Monthly  for  April  is  a 
Prize  Contest  issue.  Perhaps  it  is  the  incen- 
tive of  the  contest — or  perhaps  it  is  the  natural 
superiority  of  literary  talent  found  at  Smith 
College — whatever  it  may  be,  the  stories  in 
this  magazine  are  collectively  the  best  in  this 
month's  exchanges.  Individual  stories  in  the 
other  magazines  measure  up  to,  or  surpass, 
those  in  The  Smith  College  Monthly,  but  none 
of  the  other  magazines  can  boast  of  such  a  fine 


selection.  We  can  scarcely  wait  to  see  which 
story  will  be  voted  as  the  best — it  looks  as 
though  it  would  be  a  close  contest. 

As  for  the  poetry,  we  cannot  say  we  found 
it  as  good  as  the  prose.  But  there  were  some 
lovely  verses  in  "Wild  Thyme,"  the  poetry 
section  of  The  Concept.  Like  the  stories,  the 
poems  in  The  Aurora  have  great  variety  in 
form  and  thought.  And  like  the  stories,  we 
enjoyed  them,  and  found  them  among  the  best 
in  our  exchanges.  We  were  amused  with 
"Peter,"  by  Lynn  Moore,  and  even  more  cap- 
tured by  her  "Sonnet" : 

"Your   black   face   shines   above   the   candle 

light, 
Above  the  glistening  table  and  the  crowd 
Of  those  whom  God  has  fashioned  to  be  white. 
You  look  at  them  as  if  you  are  quite  proud 
To  be  a  servant  there  within  the  hall; 
And  yet  your  eyes  hold  something  more  than 

pride. 
It's  something  that  does  not  fit  in  at  all 
With  candle  light,  and  dear  friends  side  by 

side: 
A  stifled  hurt,  an  emptiness  of  heart, 
A  longing  for  the  things  beyond  your  reach. 
Why  does  your  color  place  you  thus  apart 
From   beauty,   for  which   your   wistful   eyes 

beseech? 
Wondering,  I  hate  the  beauty  there; 
And  suddenly  I  find  your  face  is  fair." 

Some  of  the  contributors  attempt  to  write 
stories  or  poems  beyoud  their  powers — some 
realized  their  limitations,  and  stay  within 
them.  It  is  perliaps  more  gratifying  to  pro- 
duce a  finished  work,  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  good,  than  to  toil  in  vain  seeking  to  attain 
the  impossible.  The  conventional,  well- 
handled  stories  and  poems  are  easier  to  read 
— but  the  brave  attempts  often  deserve  more 
credit  than  they  get.  The  reach  should  ex- 
ceed the  grasp,  or  what's  a  Heaven  for? 
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1  Ike  Muniiiceiace  of  Ouke  'Uasimir 
(Continued    from    Page    3 1 

with  gusto  to  describing  them  to  the  Women's 
Club  afterwards.  Oh,  the  intelligent,  care- 
fully chosen  adjectives  she  could  use!  The 
highly  cultured  mind  she  could  display! 
One  lived  for  such  moments.)  "Yes.  It 
was  very  well  done,  I  thought.  A  powerful 
thing.  The  tone  color  is  splendid.  But  the 
touch  isn't  quite  authentic.  The  woman 
doesn't  look  really  dead." 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Gresham  darkly.  "I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  drowned 
women.  At  times  I  have  been  tempted  to 
make  one."  (That  sinister  tone,  he  flattered 
himself,  was  very  well  done.) 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Caroline 
blankly.    Hers  was  not  a  rapid  mind. 

"It  would  be  so  easy,"  pursued  Gresham, 
lowering  his  voice.  "It  is  very  dark  down  by 
the  waterfront  at  night  and  there  are  many 
passers-by.  One  could  so  easily  push  one 
in.  And  then  go  to  the  morgue  the  next  day. 
Why,   tlie   thing   is  simple." 

"Gresham  .  .  .  .  !"  Caroline  was 
inarticulate  with  shocked  bewilderment. 

"You  think,  naturally,  that  there  are 
enough  unfortunates  to  be  seen  in  the  morgue 
already,  without  such  an  exertion  on  my  part. 
But  of  course  one  has  to  select  a  subject  with 
a  suitable  face  and  figure.  An  artist  has  to 
be  particular  in  such  matters." 

"Gresham,  you  can't  be  serious?" 

"I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,"  he 
assured  her.     And  he  looked  it. 

"Gresham,  do  you  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing?   The  sacredness  of  human  life    . 
Caroline  had  a  sublime  talent  for  saying  the 
obvious. 

"My  dear,  as  you  have  often  and  veiy 
justly  remarked  to  me,  'Art  is  long  and  life 


is  fleeting.'  The  sacredness  of  human  life  is, 
I  think,  greatly  overrated.  There  was  an 
Italian  Duke  during  the  Renaissance  who 
understood  such  matters.  When  Michael 
Angelo  was  painting  his  famous  picture  of 
the  Flood — you  recall  it?" 

"Oh,  yes!  A  noble  work."  Caroline's  lips 
were  dry,  but  she  could  still  appreciate  Art. 

"When  Michael  Angelo  was  at  work  on  this 
celebrated  masterpiece,  the  good  Duke  Casi- 
mir  had  an  entire  countryside  flooded  and 
five  hundred  peasants  drowned.  He  knew 
how  to  value  realism — that  man.  The  old 
masters,  as  you  remember,  used  to  devote 
much  of  their  time  to  pictures  of  mai'tyrs, 
and  Duke  Casimir  would  always  lend  a  peas- 
ant or  two  to  pose  as  Saint  Lawrence  or  Saint 
Sebastian.  It  was  very  generous  of  him,  and 
the  artists  appreciated  it  profoundly.  It  is 
sad  that  with  the  inroads  of  democracy,  and 
the  meddling  laws  of  civilized  nations,  such 
opportunities  are  not  available  in  our  day." 

Caroline  was  too  stunned  to  utter  a  word. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  continued  Gresham, 
"I  may  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands  yet. 
A  picture  is  taking  form  in  my  mind  for 
which  I  must  have  models.  At  present,  con- 
siderations of  humanity,  to  which  I  am  not, 
as  you  may  have  inferred,  entirely  oblivious, 
have  restrained  me.  But  as  you  have  fre- 
quently told  me,  the  mighty  power  of  genius 
cannot  be  held  in  leash — it  must  find  an  outlet 
— and  I  feel  I  cannot  refrain  much  longer 
from  giving  expression  to  my  ideas.  The 
subject  of  this  picture  is  probably  familiar 
to  you — the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents — " 


A  week  later  Caroline,  with  the  hunted  look 
still  in  her  eyes,  and  a  confirmed  reluctance 
to  let  her  children  out  of  her  sight  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  describing  the  munificence  of  Duke 
Casimir  to  the  Women's  Club. 
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Tke  Relation  of  Cliemisiry  £o  Agriculture 
(Cmitiniieil    from   Page   5) 

present  seems  to  be  superior  to  wood  flour. 
This  flour  can  be  produced  in  connection  with 
the  "chemical  cotton"  in  a  ratio  of  one  and 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  wood  flour  to  one  ton 
of  "chemical  cotton".  Though  little  research 
has  been  done,  the  sledded  wastes  from  the 
cotton  are  believed  to  be  a  potential  source  of 
furfural,  and  possibly  of  alcohols,  and  other 
solvents,  while  the  cellulose  content  should 
make  them  a  possible  raw  material  for  wall 
board. 

For  a  century  and  a  half,  intermittent  re- 
search has  been  carried  on  in  connection  with 
tlie  possible  products  to  be  made  from  corn- 
stalks, and  with  the  methods  of  their  manu- 
facture. Twenty  years  ago  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  extended  their  research  into 
mill  operations,  but  the  limiting  factor  has 
always  been  the  cost  of  manufacture  which 
has  kept  cornstalks  from  competing  with  wood 
as  a  source  of  cellulose,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Two  factors  now  seem 
to  indicate  a  possible  conquest  of  this  diffi- 
culty. A  midwestern  company  manufactur- 
ing paper  from  cornstalks,  is  employing  a 
new  method  in  freeing  the  cellulose  from  the 
lignin.  Tlie  method  is  said  to  be  much  less 
severe  than  the  method  previously  employed, 
and  if  it  stands  the  test  of  mill  operations, 
should  cause  a  decided  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  paper  and  cellulose  products 
from  this  source.  Tlie  other  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  invasion  of  the  Corn  Belt  by  the 
corn  borer,  which  makes  the  removal  of  the 
cornstalks  from  the  farm  distinctly  desirable. 
Even  though  these  new  developments  should 
not  make  the  manufacture  of  paper  or  cellu- 
lose products  from  the  cornstalks  practical 
at  this  time,  they  remain  a  source  of  cellulose 
to  be  returned  to  whenever  the  economical 
difficulties  are  removed. 


Another  waste  of  the  corn  crop  is  said  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  have  a  value  as 
a  source  of  cellulose  for  paper  stock,  arti- 
ficial silk,  and  also  for  the  non-cellulose 
products,  furfural,  and  organic  solvents.  The 
problem  of  collection  for  the  manufacturer 
of  corn  cob  products  would  be  solved  in  ad- 
vance, for  almost  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
are  collected  at  the  elevators  yearly.  These 
are  now  disposed  of  chiefly  as  fuel.  Corn 
cobs  have  also  found  a  use  quite  recently  as 
material  for  the  insulation  of  houses  when 
combined  with  gypsum,  waste  paper  and 
chemicals.  Tlie  efficiency  of  this  product  is 
yet  to  be  proved  in  actual  performance. 

In  recent  years,  a  Louisiana  company  has 
invested  capital  in  a  by-product  industry  long 
ago  acknowledged  to  be  technically  possible, 
but  like  the  manufacture  of  cornstalk  paper, 
not  considered  to  be  economically  possible. 
The  use  of  sugar  cane  bagasse  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fibre  board  now  seems  to  be  coming 
into  its  own,  and  although  at  present  this  in- 
dustry provides  a  market  for  only  a  small 
amount  of  bagasse,  with  the  depletion  of  our 
forests  it  should  become  more  generally  de- 
veloped. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in- 
troduction of  disease  tolerant  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  has  meant  an  increase  in  cellulosic 
content  of  the  bagasse. 

The  wastes  from  small  grains,  and  soy- 
beans also,  have  a  large  cellulose  content,  but 
they  have  a  decided  value  on  the  farm  which 
does  not  warrant  their  use  as  a  source  of 
cellulose. 

Although  the  utilization  of  cellulose  wastes 
seems  to  hold  the  front  of  the  stage  at  present, 
chemical  research  has  not  been  idle  in  other 
fields  of  by-product  utilization.  The  use  of 
casein  is  one  of  them.  Tlie  large  amounts  of 
skim  milk  now  wasted  in  this  country  have 
made  the  recovery  of  by-products  from  this 
source   of  prime   importance.      The   chemist 
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was  called  in  to  salvage,  and  to  find  use  for 
these  by-products.  Formerly  only  the  fat  was 
recovered  from  the  skim  milk.  Now  the  chem- 
ist has  added  casein,  and  milk  sugar  as  by- 
products. The  casein,  which  is  a  colloid,  is 
prepared  in  three  diiferent  ways,  and  varies 
slightly  according  to  its  preparation.  The 
tliree  types  are  called  lactic  casein,  acid 
casein,  and  rennet  casein,  indicating  the 
method  of  preparation.  The  lactic  casein  is 
used  in  paper  coating,  while  casein  also  finds 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  washable  inside 
paints  in  the  textile  industry  for  printing 
certain  types  of  cloth,  and  casein  plastic  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  many  novelties. 
On  account  of  expensive  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, much  skim  milk  is  still  wasted  in  the 
United  States,  while  large  amounts  of  casein 
are  still  imported  from  foreign  countries.  A 
further  utilization  of  albumen  and  milk  sugar 
might  overcome  this  economic  difficulty. 

For  some  years,  the  destructive  distillation 
of  straw  has  been  known  to  produce  a  gas 
suitable  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes. 
However,  as  in  so  many  cases  the  methods  of 
distillation  were  expensive,  and  the  straw  was 
valuable  to  the  farmer,  so  that  this  utilization 
did  not  pay  commercially.  Chemical  research 
has  divulged  further  profitable  by-products 
from  this  distillation,  and  a  plant  in  the  north- 
western United  States  is  producing  straw  oil, 
carbon  and  pitch  from  die  destructive  distilla- 
tion while  they  are  running  the  plant  on  the 
gas  produced.  It  has  been  stated  that  diis 
straw  oil  resembles  greatly  the  phenol  oil 
produced  from  coal  tar. 

Tlie  Rothamstead  Experiment  Station  in 
England  has  patented  a  method  for  making 
artificial  manure  from  straw.  Tliough  die 
process  is  more  bacteriological  than  chemical, 
the  addition  of  chemicals  brings  about  the 
desired  decomposition.  Chemicals  are  added 
to  straw  stacks  to  bring  about  rapid  disintegra- 
tion  by   alkaline   fermentation,   and    manure 


is  produced.  The  addition  of  alternate  layers 
of  leguminous  hay  has  been  found  to  hasten 
die  pi'ocess.  However,  two  obstacles  must  be 
overcome  before  this  proGess  mil  become 
practical  in  the  United  States;  first,  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  hand  labor,  and  secondly,  die 
stack  must  be  kept  wet,  yet  without  leaching. 
If  these  obstacles  can  be  overcome,  the 
American  farmer  should  benefit  greatly  by 
this  form  of  utilization. 

The  utilization  of  citrus  fruit  wastes  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful of  these  utilizations  of  agricultural 
wastes.  It  is  rather  unique  in  that  the  re- 
search was  instigated  by  the  growers  them- 
selves, who  not  so  many  years  ago,  called  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  aid  in  solv- 
ing their  problem.  At  diis  time  the  growers 
were  paying  a  dollar  a  ton  for  the  haulage  and 
disposal  of  citrus  wastes  and  culls.  As  the 
result  of  the  research  work,  a  million  dollar 
by-product  industry  is  now  producing  citric 
acid,  lemon  and  orange  oil,  pectin,  and  other 
products,  while  the  grower  is  receiving  twelve 
dollars  a  ton  for  the  wastes  on  which  he  was 
formerly  losing  a  dollar. 

Furfural,  a  by-product  of  several  of  the 
cellulose  industries,  is  an  example  of  another 
type  of  problem  with  which  the  chemist  is 
confronted.  Here  is  a  substance  formerly 
so  rare  as  to  be  considered  a  chemical  curi- 
osity, being  produced  in  large  quantities. 
The  chemist  must  find  uses  for  it.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  paint  and 
varnish  remover,  to  be  useful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bakelite,  and  as  an  embalming 
fluid.  With  the  depletion  of  our  gasoline 
supply,  or  with  the  cheaper  production  of 
vast  amounts  of  this  substance,  it  may  prove 
a  valuable  motor  fuel. 

In  considering  the  preceding  examples,  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  part 
played  by  chemistry  in  the  development  of 
agricultural   waste  utilization.     The   chemist 
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has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  prologue  to 
a  great  development,  a  development  which 
should  carry  in  its  wake  financial  relief  and 
economic  stability  for  the  farmer  who  has, 
since  the  founding  of  this  nation,  kept  the 
spirit  of  America  viril  and  vigorous.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  bene- 
fits which  a  great  farming  class  brings  to  it. 
To  preserve  this  class,  the  chemist  and  farmer 
nmst  face  the  future  together,  looking  back 
on  the  results  of  utilization  of  farm  wastes 
thus  far  attained,  only  to  gather  courage  to 
face  and  conquer  new  fields  ahead. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

We  felt  that  the  student  body  should  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  this  essay  which  won  a  two 
hundred  dollar  prize  in  the  contest  held  by  the 
American  Chemistry  Society  for  college  and  uni- 
versity freshmen.  The  prize  came  from  the  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan  who  give  the 
Chemistry  Society  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually 
in  memory  of  their  daughter.  This  gift  is  divided 
into  prizes  which  are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on 
the  subject  of  chemistry  written  in  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 
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WiLHELMINA  RaNKIN 


Summer  visitors  to  Belport  Village  can  tell 
you  where  one  can  buy  the  best  clams  on  the 
half-shell,  or  the  very  special  Belport  de  Luxe 
Sundaes,  but  few  of  them  will  have  ever 
heard  of  "Sniper's."  Among  the  village 
people  themselves  Sniper's  hardware  store 
is  as  established  an  institution  as  the  cracked 
bell  in  the  Methodist  Church.  But  of  course 
anything  as  peculiarly  Belportian  as  that  is 
naturally  beyond  the  ken  of  vacationists,  and 
it  is  only  those  choosing  to  stray  beyond  the 
beaten  path  of  hot  dog  stands  and  bathing 
pavilions  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  existence  of  Sniper's. 

The  store  is  approached  by  a  straight  sandy 
road  that  turns  its  back  on  the  bungalow 
colony  and  leads  across  a  stretch  of  marsh- 
land to  the  older  section  of  the  village.  On 
either  side  of  the  road  tall  quill  reeds  bow 
stiffly  and  brush  against  each  other;  and  where 
there  are  no  quill  reeds  the  wind  has  combed 
the  long  wet  grass  down  flat  upon  the  low 
floor  of  the  marsh.  Half  way  across  the 
marsh  the  road  bridges  a  creek.  Here  the 
stream  seems  to  pause  on  its  lazy  journey 
toward  the  sea  to  stretch  itself  out  to  its  full 
width  beneath  the  sleepy  warmth  of  the  sum- 
mer sky.  The  natives  call  it  "Hal's  Dog,"  but 
the  summer  people,  who  do  not  understand 
the  connotation,  call  it  the  Northwest  Creek 
because  it  passes  northwest  of  the  colony  of 
bungalows  where  they  live. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  marsh  straggles  the 
ancient  and  long  established  quarter  of  Bel- 
port Village.  And  one  of  the  first  buildings 
to  emerge  from  among  the  rustling  quill  reeds 


is  Sniper's  store,  of  hard  red  brick,  and  in 
shape  like  a  shoe  box  standing  upright  on  its 
side  .... 

*  *  -A- 

The  house  stood  up  awkwardly  against  the 
landscape  as  though  it  felt  that  it  had  made  a 
social  blunder  in  being  there  at  all.  It  was  a 
flimsy  building  of  dirty  grey  stucco  with  an 
apologetic  front  porch  and  windows  that  were 
wide-eyed  but  unseeing.  I  wanted  to  turn  my 
face  away  and  forget  that  there  were  human 
beings  living  there.  I  wanted  to  think  that 
the  somber  stretch  of  sandy,  treeless  waste  and 
black  dusty  road  continued  down  to  the  sea 
uninterrupted  in  all  its  desolation. 

But  modern  industry  had  brought  to  that 
dreary  spot  a  factory  that  bustlingly  and  un- 
blushingly  plied  its  homely  trade  of  making 
fish  fertilizer.  Here  a  band  of  hopeless,  em- 
bittered men,  who  had  once  sailed  their  saucy 
Sally  in  quest  of  richer  spoil,  toiled  to  wrest 
a  living  from  the  reluctant  sea  in  this  meaner 
fashion.  The  humblest  of  these  workers,  who 
had  no  lodging  in  the  neighboring  village, 
lived  together  in  the  ugly  grey  house  across 
the  road.  I  looked  up  once  more  toward  its 
wide,  sightless  windows,  so  utterly  bare  and 
uncurtained.  But  no,  all  of  them  were  not 
uncurtained.  At  one  of  the  windows  upstairs 
there  was  a  frill  of  white  that  was  almost 
feminine,  and,  outside  the  sill,  a  box  of  red 
geraniums.  I  knew  then  that  it  was  Markwick 
Sneezeley's  room.  And  I  knew  that  when  he 
looked  out  of  his  windows  he  did  not  see  the 
smoke  stack  of  the  factory  where  he  worked. 
He  saw  his  geranium,  and,  far  below,  sea-gulls 
swooping  over  a  blue  sea. 
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JL<a  IP Fiiicesse  iLrOuiiame 
Alice  Dabney 


JOCELYN  put  down  her  pen  and  sighed.  It 
was  finished — the  beautiful  letter  that  had 
broken  her  heart  to  write.  And  finished,  too, 
was  her  glamorous  affair  with  Terry;  glamor- 
ous, she  could  not  help  knowing,  because  of 
her  part  in  it.  She  read  the  letter  over,  hold- 
ing it  delicately  in  transparent  fingers: — 

"My  dear,  I  do  not  know  how  to  write  to  you.  What  is 
tliere  to  say,  when  the  stars  have  lost  their  light?  Ah, 
Teny,  Teriy,  you  will  understand  hecause  you  must.  It  is 
not  that  I  love  you  any  the  less;  it  is  only  that  I  feel,  down 
in  the  shadows  of  my  heart,  a  new  and  strange  thing. 

"I  cannot  explain  it  to  you,  sweet.  Try  not  to  blame 
me;  tiy  to  remember  your  Jocelyn  as  she  was  before  this 
happened  to  her.  I  shall  not  be  happy,  Teny.  "I  shall 
never  be  friends  again  with  roses,  I  shall  hate  sweet  music 
my  whole  life  long  .  .  .  .' 

"You  will  say  that  I  am  false  to  you,  and  that  I  have 
broken  my  promise  to  love  you  always.  But  that  is  not 
true,  TeiTy;   some  day  you  will  realize  it. 

"Tenderly,  I  send  back  your  ring. 

"Jocelyn" 

That  last  pathetic  line  touched  the  dramatic 
instinct  which  was  the  most  vital  part  of  her. 
How  wonderful  he  would  think  her,  poor 
child!  It  was  hard  on  him,  for  he  worshipped 
her  so  .  .  .  but  she  had  so  many  other  lovers, 
and  Shane,  especially,  was  so  much  more 
interesting  than  Terry!  Humming  under  her 
breath,  Jocelyn  put  the  letter  on  the  hall  table 
for  the  maid  to  mail,  and  went  upstairs  to 
dress  for  a  drive  with  Shane. 

An  hour  later  she  came  slowly  down  the 
steps  to  tlie  man  who  awaited  her  at  their 
foot.  She  looked  exquisite  and  remotely  sad, 
and  her  sea-green  eyes  held  a  subtle  but  un- 
fathomable pain.  She  was  conscious  of  her 
alluring  sadness;  and  as  Shane  opened  die 
door  of  his  roadster  for  her,  he  noticed  that 
she  bit  her  lip ;  but  when  he  was  seated  beside 
her  she  looked  up  bravely,  and  smiled  as  only 
Jocelyn  could  smile. 

"What's  wrong,  Jocelyn?  Is  it  something 
about  Terry?"  he  asked  her  gently.     "Every- 


one knows,  of  course,  that  you  two  must  be 
engaged,  but  I  can't  stay  away  from  you  until 
you  tell  me  so  yourself."  As  he  spoke  he 
stepped*  on  the  starter  and  the  car  glided  off, 
gaining  speed  until  the  landscape  was  fairly 
flying  past.  Jocelyn  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  with  a  slight  tremor 
in  her  voice: 

"It's  all  off,  Shane.  It  hurts,  you  know, 
but  there  are  always  people  like  you,  who 
understand." 

"It's  off?  And  you  do  believe  in  me? 
Oh,  Jocelyn,  don't  let  that  fool  Terry  worry 
you!" 

"I  can't  let  you  speak  of  him  in  that  way," 
she  answered  quietly.  "I  think  that  I  have 
said  good-bye,  perhaps,  to  one  of  the  loveliest 
interludes  of  my  life;  and  it  is  because  I  have 
loved  so  deeply  that  I  need  so  much  help, 
now  that  love  is  past,  Shane,"  and,  as  she 
spoke  his  name,  she  laid  her  gloved  hand 
lightly  on  his  arm.  "You  are  my  friend;  try 
to  be  a  little  sorry  for  me,  and  help  me." 

They  were  just  passing  a  side-road;  Shane 
deftly  swung  his  car  from  the  highway  and 
stopped  it  a  short  distance  down  the  lane. 
Tlien  he  turned  from  tlie  wheel,  faced  Jocelyn, 
and  said,  "Anything — I'd  do  anything  for 
you!  I've  always  thought  you  were  almost  a 
goddess;  and  when  I  saw  you  with  Terry  so 
often  I  knew  there  was  very  little  chance  for 
me.  But  I've  wanted  you,  Jocelyn;  you 
know  that!" 

She  fixed  her  shining  eyes  upon  his  face. 
"My  dear,  we  must  not  speak  of  that  now,  but 
we  shall  always  find  a  haven  in  each  other. 
Shall  we  drive  on,  Shane?" 

Jocelyn  had  seen  a  great  many  plays  in  the 
twenty-three  years  of  her  life,   and  her  ex- 
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perience,  as  well  as  her  unerring  dramatic  in- 
stinct, told  her  that  he  should  grasp  her  hand 
at  this  point,  then  grit  his  teeth,  and  drop  the 
hand  with  a  half-stifled  groan.  He  did  just 
this,  and  started  the  car  again.  They  drove  on 
for  miles,  a  silent  pair.  He  stared  ahead  of 
him;  she  sat  with  ona  arm  resting  gracefully 
on  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  with  the  wistful 
look  around  her  moutli  that  all  men  loved  .  .  . 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  took  her  home,  and 
she  secretly  exulted  that  he  was  hers  for  the 
taking.  Her  sweet  pathos  had  been  necessary 
to  bring  him  wholly  to  her;  but  now  she  owned 
him,  and  she  would  never  let  go. 


She  went  to  sleep  that  night  thinking  of  the 
tragic  figure  that  would  appear  before  her  in 
the  morning;  and  she  awoke  the  next  day  witli 
the  same  thought.  Terry  would  be  almost  in- 
sane with  the  grief  that  she  had  caused  him. 
She  visualized  herself  as  a  frail  and  slender 
goddess,  dispensing  sorrows  from  her  slim 
white  hands.  Poor  Terry  ...  It  would  not  be 
long  before  Shane  would  come  every  day,  as 
Terry  had,  but  his  love  would  be  far  more 
subtle  than  Terry's.  She  pondered  over  the 
cool  remote  pity  that  she  would  give  her  cast- 
off  lover  when  he  came;  and  as  she  dressed 
slie  was  quietly  thrilled  by  the  eff^ect  of  cool- 
ness and  remoteness  that  she  'achieved  by 
using  no  make-up  except  faint  blue  shadows 
on  her  eyelids.  He  would  come  any  minute 
now,  she  was  certain. 

But  Terry  did  not  come.  The  morning 
passed,  and  he  did  not  even  telephone.  Wliat 
was  the  matter?  Perhaps  the  maid  had  for- 
gotten to  mail  the  letter.  However,  Lizette 
flatly  denied  such  a  failure.  Then  he  might 
be  out  of  town,  called  away  ort  business  .  .  . 
But  Jocelyn  could  stand  it  no  longer;  she  tele- 
phoned his  home.  His  mother  said  he  was 
out.  No„  he  would  not  be  in  any  time  soon. 
The   afternoon   crawled   by.      Several  young 


men  rang  up,  but  she  refused  their  invitations 
with  charming  regret  lingering  in  her  voice, 
and  slammed  the  receiver  into  its  hook  after 
each  polite  refusal.  At  any  rate,  she  thought, 
there  is  the  Country  Club  dance  with  Shane 
to-night.  Who  knew  but  that  Terry  would  be 
there,  recklessly  drunk,  laughing  cynically  as 
she  passed?  Or,  better  still,  he  might  be 
ghastly  white,  with  deep  shawows  of  suff^ering 
under  his  eyes,  watching  her  from  a  corner  as 
she  danced  by!  She  could  picture  the  scene 
so  plainly  tliat  she  almost  forgot  her  chagrin. 

At  ten  Shane  was  again  awaiting  her  in  the 
hall.  To-night  Jocelyn  wore  rich  cream  satin, 
falling  softly  to  the  floor;  her  smooth  bronze 
hair  gleamed  above  a  turquoise  wrap,  held 
with  the  tapering  fingers  that  dealt  grief, 
tenderly,  among  men.  She  could  feel  Shane's 
adoration  pouring  over  her  as  she  came  down- 
stairs, and  already  she  could  see  the  death 
that  would  lurk  in  Terry's  eyes  when  he  gazed 
at  her  from  his  somber  comer. 

All  the  way  to  the  Club  she  was  aware  of 
Shane's  tenseness.  A  queer  exultation  filled 
her,  but  she  maintained  the  aloofness  that  she 
had  planned.  When  they  had  reached  their 
destination  and  had  begun  to  dance,  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder  was  as  light  as  sea  foam. 
Only  once  she  gave  him  a  long,  secret  look 
from  under  lier  lashes;  for  a  while  yet  she 
must  be  to  him  la  princesse  lointaine  .  .  . 

People  came  in  tlirongs,  and  the  floor  was 
crowded.  Where  could  Terry  be?  He 
always  came  to  the  dances  at  the  Club  .  .  .  But 
now  no  tragic,  white-faced  man  watched  her 
from  the  corner.  Jocelyn's  feet  danced  on; 
she  talked  as  usual  in  her  enchanting  voice; 
but  she  was  consumed  with  shame.  She  had 
been  engaged  to  Terry;  she  had  sent  back  his 
ring;  and  what  had  he  done  about  it? 
Nothing!  It  was  unbearable.  More  than 
once  she  was  on  the  verge  of  angry  tears. 
And  then — she  saw  him. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Faifemiig  tlie  Oail: 
Catherine  Williams 


rJELL!"  said  tlie  Duchess,  as  she  lighted 
her  cigar.  Mary  Caroline  Eugenia 
Agnes  Christine  Duart,  Duchess  of  Strathness, 
was  a  stout-hearted  and  stout-waisted  old  lady 
who  knew  her  own  mind.  And  at  present 
matters  were  not  going  to  her  mind  at  all.  In 
fact,  something  was  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark. Recent  reports  from  that  country  in- 
dicated that  the  Duchess'  scapegrace  nephew, 
Reggie,  had  just  eloped  with  the  king's  niece, 
and  that  the  attentions  of  the  police  were  mak- 
ing eventful  the  young  couple's  exit  from  the 
country.  That  very  afternoon  Her  Grace  had 
received  from  Reggie  a  complacent  epistle 
which  ran  as  follows: 

Dear  Aunt: 

Am  bringing  you  a  new  niece  whom  I'm  sure  youll 
love. 

Enid  Elizabeth  Elsa  Etheheda  Eliza  of  TannenbuiT — 
Phippe  has  soulful  eyes  and  a  hundred  thousand  a  year 
(if  papa  loosens  up).  We  arrive  to-morrow  morning  for 
breakfast.  Send  James  to  meet  us  with  the  Rolls,  there's 
a  dear. 

Your  loving  nephew, 

Reggie. 

P.  S. — Enid  is  very  fond  of  waffles. 

Her  Grace's  Olympian  calm  was  somewhat 
ruffled.  She  sat  quite  still  in  her  chair  by  the 
fire,  and  swore  vividly  in  the  ten  languages  in 
which  she  was  proficient.  Then,  after  mature 
consideration,  she  rang  for  the  butler. 

"Osborne,"  she  said,  when  he  appeared, 
"you  will  tell  Francois  on  no  account  to  have 
waffles  for  breakfast." 

"Yes,  Your  Grace,"  said  the  butler,  bowing 
suavely. 

"And,  Osborne,"  she  called  after  him,  as 
he  was  leaving  the  room,  "what  are  waffles,  by 
the  way?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Your  Grace,"  said 
Osborne,    perplexed    but    unperturbed.      "If 


Your  Grace  wishes,  I  will  consult  the  ency- 
clopedia." 

"Pray  do,"  said  the  Duchess,  "and  send 
James  to  me  at  once.    \ou  may  go." 

"James,"  said  Her  Grace,  delicately  bal- 
ancing her  cigar  on  the  edge  of  the  ash  tray, 
"is  there  a  Ford  in  the  garage?" 

James  completely  lost  the  air  of  imper- 
turbable calmness  which  he  had  been  copying 
laboriously  from  his  idol,  Osborne,  and  had 
almost  acquired.     He  staggered  slightly. 

"If  there  is.  Your  Grace,  I  did  not  put  it 
there — indeed  I  did  not!"  he  assured  her 
earnestly.  "I  am  a  poor  man.  Your  Grace, 
with  a  wife  and  children,  and  I — Oh,  believe 
me,  I  am  not  to  blame!" 

"Answer  to  the  point,  man,"  ordered  the 
Duchess  sharply,  "Is  there  a  Ford  in  my 
garage,  or  is  there  not?" 

"There  was  none  when  I  was  there  this 
morning.  Your  Grace,  but  since  then  some  ill- 
disposed  person  might  have^" 

"Then  go  out  and  purchase  one!"  snapped 
Her  Grace,  cutting  him  short. 

"Yes,  Your  Grace,"  said  James  submissive- 
ly, and  turned  to  go.  On  the  threshold  he 
paused.  "Your  Grace,"  said  he,  diffidently, 
"wha-what  exactly  is  a  Ford?" 

With  an  arrogant,  aristocratic  gesture  Her 
Grace  threw  her  cigar  in  the  general  direction 
of  his  head.     He  retired. 

The  Duchess  rang  for  Osborne,  who  was 


somewhat  long  in  coming. 


"Osborne,  bring  me  my  cigar,"  she  com- 
manded. "You  will  find  it  on  the  floor,  half- 
way between  that  chair  and  that  table." 

Osborne  picked  up  tlie  cigar,  dusted  it  off 
neatly  on  his  trousers,  and  presented  it  with  a 
courtly  bow.    "If  Your  Grace  will  allow  me," 
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he  suggested  deferentially,  "I  will  bring  Your 
Grace  another  cigar." 

"Not  at  all!"  she  said  tartly.  "It  is  evi- 
dent, Osbonie,  that  you  do  not  imderstand 
cigars.  Cigars  have  personalities  just  like 
people,  and  are  quite  as  full  of  vv^hims  and 
idiosyncracies.  There  are  some  cigars  with 
which  I  cannot  get  along  at  all — disagreeable 
things! — and  others  which  are  good  company 
only  on  certain  occasions.  This  cigar  which 
you  so  lightly  propose  to  discard  is  one  of 
those  rare  souls — I  think  I  may  use  souls 
in  this  connection — which  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  my  mood.  Do  you  understand, 
Osborne?" 

"Yes,  Your  Grace,"  said  Osborne,  politely 
but  doubtfully.     "A  bit  er — biting?" 

For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  the  cigar 
would  repeat  its  aerial  journey.  But  Her 
Grace  thought  of  something  else,  and  attacked 
him  on  another  score.  "Wliy  were  you  so 
tardy  in  making  your  appearance?"  she  de- 
manded severely. 

"Pardon,  Your  Grace,"  said  Osborne, 
apologetically,  "You  see  I  was  consulting  the 
encyclopedia  as  you  bade  me,  and  I  had  just 
approached  the  volume  TEN-WUN,  when 
James  appeared  and  desired  me  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  a  Ford.  I  thought  your  second 
command  should  take  precedence  over  your 
first,  and  so  I  set  out  towards  the  volume 
EDW — FUR.  But  it  is  a  long  way  from  W 
to  F,  Your  Grace,  and  ere  I  had  reached  the 
other  end  of  the  library  where  the  latter  volume 
was,  I  had  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  de- 
cided that  the  affair  of  the  Ford  was  probably 
less  pressing  than  that  of  the  waffles.  Well, 
Your  Grace,  that  conviction  lasted  only  so  far 
as  the  T's,  which  were  a  full  yard  from  the 
Ws.  And  in  fine.  Your  Grace,  I  continued 
in  this  state  of  irresolution  imtil  my  head 
became  giddy  from  repeated  turnings,  and 
even  after  I  heard  Your  Grace's  ring  it  was 


some  minutes  ere  I  could  stop  that  woeful 
pacing.    I  beseech  Your  Grace  to  pardon  me." 

"That  will  do,  Osborne,"  said  Her  Grace, 
softened  by  this  pathetic  recital.  "Your  de- 
votion to  duty  is  highly  commendable.  You 
may  retire." 

Osborne  got  as  far  as  the  door,  tlien  turned. 
"Your  Grace,"  he  said  supplicatingly,  "which 
is  it  to  be— W  or  F?" 

"W",  replied  Her  Grace,  kindly,  and  re- 
turned to  her  meditations.  She  settled  her 
feet  comfortably  upon  the  fender  and  gazed 
into  the  fire,  seeing  there  such  pictures  as  the 
old  always  trace  in  the  glowing  coals — pic- 
tures of  youth  and  love,  and  long-gone  happy 
days.  And  presently  it  occured  to  her  that 
perhaps  she  was  being  too  hard  on  the  young 
couple — after  all,  she  had  been  young  once 
herself,  and  youth  was  so — so  evanescent;  it 
vanished  away  like  the  feathery  ashes  that 
flew  up  the  chimney.  A  kindly  light  came 
into  her  old  eyes,  and  she  rang  for  James. 

"James,"  she  said,  when  that  apprehensive 
flunky  appeared,  "My  decision  is  altered  in 
part.  You  will  not  purchase  a  Ford,  you  will 
purchase  a  Chevrolet." 

"Yes,  Your  Grace,"  said  James,  relieved 
and  puzzled,  and  he  left  the  room. 

Soon  after,  the  assiduous  Osborne  appeared 
with  tea.  Her  Grace's  tea  tray  was  fitted  up 
somewhat  uniquely;  it  contained  a  cocktail 
shaker,  a  decanter  of  Scotch,  and  a  bottle  of 
ginger  ale.  "Tea,"  the  Duchess,  who  was  a 
woman  of  admirable  taste,  was  wont  to  say, 
"does  not  go  well  with  cigars.  It  offends  my 
sense  of  fitness.  Wliiskey  is  much  more  ap- 
propriate in  this  connection,  and  I  find  it  emi- 
nently satisfactory." 

Her  Grace  sipped  the  perfect  cocktail  thai 
Osborne  had  so  skilfully  mixed,  and  its  fra- 
grant fumes  warmed  her  heart — or  so  thought 
the  Duchess,  who  was  not  particular  about 
anatomy.     And  soon  a  sense  of  peace  and 
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mmmer   i^JLoriuiig 
Mary  Walker 


npHE  rain  had  been  falling  gently  all  night 
with  a  soft  drowsy  patter  on  the  roof, 
slapping  against  the  leaves — splatter,  pat-pat 
— ,  soaking  into  the  I'ich  green  sod.  And  now 
the  morning  air  was  damp  and  clean.  Eliza- 
beth sighed  and  stretched  and  opened  her 
eyes.  She  gazed  at  the  bit  of  grey  sky,  wet 
roof,  and  fresh,  rain-soaked  tree  through  the 
window,  sighed  and  yawned  and  stretched 
again. 

A  block  away,  a  street  car  went  by  with  a 
clang  and  a  distant  droning  rumble.  In  the 
trees  outside  of  Elizabeth's  window  birds 
began  to  twitter  and  flutter  about.  An  auto- 
mobile came  up  the  hill  swishing  along  on  the 
damp  roadway,  shifting  gears  with  a  grating 
shriek  in  front  of  the  house,  then  straining 
on  up  the  hill.  The  rain  had  stopped  and 
now  the  patch  of  sky  through  Elizabeth's 
window  was  a  soft,  clear  blue;  the  sun  shone 
across,  sparkling  on  the  leaves,  and  making  a 
white  mirror  of  the  wet  roof. 

People  began  to  stir  in  the  house.  Some- 
one shuffled  down  the  hall,  a  door  was  opened 
and  shut,  and  in  the  distance  Elizabeth  heard 
the  cool  refreshing  sound  of  water  splashing 
into  the  tub. 


Someone  bounded  noisily  down  the  stairs. 
"That's  Henry,"  thought  Elizabeth.  She 
heard  him  dash  through  the  house  and  out  on 
the  porch,  the  screen  door  banging  behind 
him.  Soon  the  swing  began  to  move,  creaking 
rhythmically,  its  chains  rattling,  and  Henry's 
feet  scraped  back  and  forth  across  the  floor. 
Above  these  other  sounds  rose  Henry's  voice 
singing  "Abdul  le  BidBul  L'Amir,"  rather 
off  key,  but  with  much  gusto. 

Soon  Elizabeth  heard  Lou  moving  about  in 
the  dining  room  below,  humming  to  herself  as 
she  set  the  table.  Occasionally  Henry  would 
call  to  her  through  the  open  window,  and  she 
would  answer,  the  soft  slurring  tone  of  her 
voice  contrasted  with  his  shrill  one. 

Elizabeth  could  hear  footsteps  going  down 
the  stairs,  light  ones,  then  solid  heavy  ones. 
Then  voices  below.  The  screen  door  banging 
as  Henry  came  inside.  Father's  laugh. 
More  voices.  The  faint,  delicate  clicking  of 
silver  and  china.  And  to  her  nostrils  came 
the  delicious  aroma  of  coffee,  mingled  with 
tlie  sweet  fresh  scent  of  damp  earth  and  grass. 
"I  really  must  be  getting  up,"  said  Elizabeth 
to  herself. 


'«>ff<Jy»>*: 


1  Jie   Joeaiiiirai   JLand 


Sarah  Meador 


/^NCE  long  ago  there  was  a  little  kingdom 
^^  called  "The  Beautiful  Land."  The 
people  there  were  very  quaint-looking.  They 
were  all  tiny  and  the  smallest  of  all  were  the 
king  and  queen.  Even  the  houses  and  streets 
and  trees  were  little,  but  they  were  very  beau- 
tiful. The  king's  palace  was  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  it  was 


covered  with  shining  rubies 


which  grew  a  deeper  and  deeper  red  when- 
ever the  raindrops  came  and  kissed  them.  The 
castles  were  almost  exactly  alike,  only  their 
windows  were  different.  Where  the  little 
artists  of  The  Beautiful  Land  came  to  paint, 
there  were  windows  of  turquoise  blue,  so  blue 
that  if  a  paint  brush  should  lag,  one  had  only 
to   look   at   the   pale   blue   window   and 


im- 
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mediately  lovely  ideas  of  beautiful  scenes 
would  rush  into  the  artist's  mind.  Tliat  is 
why  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  the  world 
were  painted  in  the  little  kingdom.  And  the 
poets  vied  with  the  artists.  Within  the  trans- 
parent aquamarine  windows  of  their  Poets' 
Castle  they  wrote  of  moonlight  glimmering 
in  a  fountain,  of  ladies  with  golden  hair,  of 
princes  whose  eyes  were  filled  with  love.  The 
pale  beauty  of  the  aquamarine  was  always  an 
inspiration.  And  that  is  why  the  most  beau- 
tiful poetry  in  the  world  was  written  by  the 
little  poets  in  The  Beautiful  Land.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  musicians.  In  their  castle, 
with  its  windows  of  pearl,  they  composed  the 
sweetest  music  ever  heard,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  echoed  the  poignant  tones  of  their 
instruments. 

One  would  think  that  the  little  people  of 
this  kingdom  would  have  been  happy  and 
light-hearted  and  gay.  But  they  were  not. 
They  were  haunted  by  a  malady — a  dreadful 
malady  called  Bad  Dreams.  Of  course,  they 
had  other  dreams,  too,  but  often  they  were 
accosted  by  Bad  Dreams,  and  this  made  them 
miserable  and  unhappy.  In  their  wretched 
plight  they  went  before  the  king's  palace  and 
pleaded  with  him  to  cure  them  of  their  ill- 
ness. The  little  king  looked  sorrowfully  at 
them  and  said,  "Oh,  my  beloved  subjects, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  be  cured  of  this  sick- 
ness. You  must  agree  to  do  without  all 
dreams  as  well." 

The  little  people  did  not  hesitate  one 
second.  In  a  loud  voice  they  cried,  "We 
agree  willingly,  0  King!" 

"So  be  it!"  The  king  sighed,  and  turned 
back  into  his  gold  and  silver  palace. 

Cheerfully  the  little  subjects  went  back  to 
their  work — the  artist  to  his  palace,  the  poet 
to  his  pen,  and  the  musician  to  his  instrument. 
But  alas!  how  different  it  was!  When  the 
artist  took  up  his  brush  once  more  he  could 
thing   of   nothing   to   paint.      The   turquoise 


windows  leered  at  him.  Their  charm  was 
gone.  The  musician  touched  his  instrument 
and  began  to  play.  But  the  notes  were  not 
beautiful.  They  were  harsh  discords  that 
tore  at  his  heart — and  the  pearl  windows  were 
only  white  blanks  that  stared  at  him.  The 
poet  returned  to  his  windows  of  aquamarine. 
Tlieir  clearness  startled  him.  In  them  he  no 
longer  saw  the  poem  he  had  been  writing 
about  the  beauty  of  the  stars.  Nothing  was 
there.  And  for  days  he  watched  in  vain. 
The  loss  of  his  poem  became  unbearable.  He 
knew  that  there  would  be  no  peace  for  any  of 
the  little  people  of  The  Beautiful  Land  until 
the  mysterious  something,  which  had  robbed 
them  of  their  art,  was  restored.  What  a 
change  had  come  over  them!  The  gay  smiles 
and  light  hearts  which  had  been  theirs  were 
gone  and  could  not  be  restored.  Even  the 
little  children  grew  suddenly  very  old  and 
sad.  Tliey  could  not  remember  how  to  sing 
and  dance  outside  the  beautiful  windows,  and 
there  were  no  new  babies  to  show  them  the 
magic  path  of  youth  again. 

As  time  went  on.  Winter  brought  the  snow, 
pure  as  crystal,  and  covered  the  kingdom  with 
his  white  radiance.  But  the  little  people  did 
not  notice  the  beauty  of  it.  They  only  said, 
"How  cold  we  are!    Will  spring  never  come?" 

And  so  they  waited  only  for  the  coming  of 
Spring.  But  Spring,  exuberant  with  life  and 
love^  could  not  enter  through  the  gates.  The 
locks  were  icy  and  cold  and  so  firm  that  her 
frail  fingers  could  not  break  them.  With  a 
sigh  she  remembered  the  happy  days  she  had 
spent  in  the  beautiful  kingdom.  Quickly  she 
took  a  red,  red  rose  and  flung  it  high  over  the 
cold  stone  walls — "For  remembrance,"  she 
whispered  and  passed  by.  At  the  feet  of  the 
Poet  the  beautiful  rose  fell;  with  a  cry  he 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  suddenly  a  flood  of 
memories  came  back  to  him.  In  the  heart  of 
the  rose  he  found  the  answer,  the  reason  for 
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ITH  this  issue  of  the  Br.\mbler  the  duties 
of  the  present  staff  come  to  an  end  and 
the  new  staff  takes  up  the  task  of  editing  the 
magazine.  We  pause  at  this  time  to  reflect 
on  past  efforts  and  to  speculate  on  the  future 
of  this  publication. 

Financially,  the  Br.4MBLER  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful year.  The  new  co-operative  finan- 
cial system  by  which  the  Brambler  joins  with 
the  other  Sweet  Briar  publications  in  solicit- 
ing advertisements  has  proved  to  be  very  satis- 
factory, the  uniform  cover  has  been  economi- 
cal, and  under  the  business  manager's  capable 
direction,  enough  money  has  been  amassed 
to  provide  for  all  expenses,  including  a  staff 
banquet. 

Viewed  from  a  literary  standpoint,  the 
Brambler  has,  we  feel,  maintained  a  fairly 
high  standard.  We  have  been  proud  of  the 
contributions  and  of  our  writers,  several  of 
whom  show  decided  talent. 

However,  the  material,  while  promising, 
has  not  been  plentiful.  The  contributors'  list 
has  not  lengthened  as  we  hoped  it  would,  and 
several  times  it  has  been  necessary  to  delay 
publication  while  searching  for  poems,  short 
stories,  or  sketches  with  which  to  fill  blank 
pages.  We  note,  too,  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
Brambler  among  the  students.     The  innova- 


tion of  tlie  News  may  be  partly  responsible 
for  this;  but  a  weekly  paper  does  not  take 
the  place  of  a  monthly  magazine;  there 
should  be  a  place  for  both  on  campus. 

The  problem  of  arousing  interest  in  liter- 
ary publications  of  this  kind  is  almost  uni- 
versal among  colleges  and  universities. 
Newspapers  and  year  books  flourish  but  a 
magazine  has  a  hard  struggle  for  existence. 
Lack  of  interest  means  lack  of  subscriptions 
and  contributions,  which,  in  turn,  may  mean 
lack  of  a  magazine. 

The  Brambler's  plans  for  next  year,  which 
include  plans  to  increase  tlie  staff  and  widen 
the  scope  of  the  magazine,  have  as  their  chief 
purpose  the  arousing  of  student  interest.  We 
hope  the  magazine  will  benefit  by  these 
inaugurations  and  will  continue  to  exist,  not 
only  because  it  is  a  worthwhile  phase  of  col- 
lege life  but  for  the  sake  of  that  small  group 
of  creative  writers  that  now  forms  its  chief 
support.  The  need  for  the  encouragement 
and  recognition  of  their  work  is  important 
enough  to  be  the  only  raison  d'etre  of  such  a 
publication. 

The  Brambler  heartily  thanks  all  those  who 
have  helped  in  any  way  with  the  magazine 
this  year  and  wishes  the  new  staff  success  in 
its  undertakino;  for  the  term  of  1930-31. 
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As  We  Pass  By 


.  .  .  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying: 

Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a-May- 


ing. 
Herrick  : 


"Corrinas  Going  A-Maying." 


Even  so,  you  have  heard  what  all  these 
maimed  and  discontented  poets  yet  cry  to  the 
witch-woman:  "We  would  have  nothing 
changed.  That  loveliness  which  we  saw  once 
and  then  lost  forever,  and  that  music  which 
we  heard  just  once  and  might  not  ever  hear 
again  were  things  more  fine  than  is  content- 
ment.    Hail  and  Farewell,  Etarre!" 

Cabell:    The  Way  of  Ecben 

Our  destinies  and  our  desires  rarely  play  in 
unison. 

Andre  Maurois. 

Prince  and  ye  whom  pleasure  quickeneth 
Heed  well  this  rhyme  before  your  pleasure 
tire. 
For  life  is  sweet,  but  after  life  is  death. 
Tliis  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 
Swinburne:   U  Envoi. 

THE  HUMORIST 

He  must  not  laugh  at  his  own  wheeze: 
A  snuff-box  has  no  riglit  to  sneeze. 

Keith  Preston. 

The  true  design  is  the  full  design.  How 
many  people  in  the  world  take  the  one  for  the 
other?  They  see  the  world  as  a  winter  of 
meaningless  forms. 

Komroff:   Coronet 


Imagination,  new  and  strange 
In  every  age,  can  turn  tlie  year, 

Can  shift  the  poles  and  lightly  change 
The  mood  of  men,  the  world's  career. 

John  Davidson:  Imagination. 

We  are  still  marching  bravely  on,  con- 
quering Nature,  but  how  weary  and  sad  we 
are  getting!  The  old  joy  in  life  and  gaiety  of 
heart  have  vanished,  though  we  do  sometimes) 
pause  for  a  few;  moments  in  our  long  forced 
march  to  watch  the  labors  of  some  pale 
mechanician,  seeking  after  perpetual  motion, 
and  indulge  in  a  little,  dry,  cackling  laugh  at 
his  expense. 

Hudson:  The  Purple  Land 

No  young  lady  ever  engages  in  a  corres- 
pondence with  a  gentleman  that  is  neither  her 
relative  nor  her  betrothed  without  eventually 
lessening  herself  in  his  eyes.  With  some  men, 
it  is  even  dangerous  for  a  lady  to  write  a  note 
on  the  commonest  subject.  He  may  show  the 
signature  to  his  idle  companions  and  make 
insinuations  to  her  disadvantage. 

Miss  Leslie:    The  Behaviour  Book: 

A  Manual  For  Ladies 

To  say,  "Everyone  is  talking  about  him"  is 


a   eulogy; 
about  her' 


but  to   say 
is  an  elegy. 


'Everyone   is  talking 
Anonymous. 


^ 


Am  InfoFmai  lissay  'L^on.ceriiiinig  oaJki 

All  year  I  have  been  hounded  by  the  editor 
to  write  a  review  of  Saki.  She  started  some 
time  in  October  at  the  first  advent  of  Saki  to 
Sweet  Briar.  I  successfully  eluded  her.  The 
next  month  she  was  at  me  again  with  a  certain 
bulldog  pertinacity  which  one  hates  to  see  in 
one's  friends.  I  gave  her  a  review  of  Ethel 
M.  Dell's  latest — which  was  not  printed  but 
held  her  off  for  another  six  weeks  or  so. 
(Next  time  I  tried  a  hasty  write-up  of  Vltima 
Thule,  followed  by  one  of  Coronet,  and  now 
she  is  once  more  on  my  tracks).  I  offered 
her  a  neat  little  review  of  Bacon's  essays,  a 
thoughtful  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun  in  Lear,  a  history  of  Jacobean  furni- 
ture. But  she  was  not  to  be  deterred.  "Saki" 
rang  like  a  battle  cry  on  her  lips.  So  I  have 
yielded. 

H.  H.  Munro,  who  used  the  pseudonym 
Saki,  was  of  Celtic  origin  and  shows  in  his 
writings  many  traits  which  may  be  attributed 
to  his  race.  The  touches  of  tlie  supernatural 
— as  in  The  Unbearable  Bassington,  stories  of 
horror,  like  Gabriel  Ernest,  and  The  Inter- 
lopers, show  this  decidedly  Celtic  flavor.  The 
childish  cruelty  of  some  of  his  humor — one 


thinks  particularly  of  The  Reticence  of  Lady 
Anne — and  the  delight  in  people's  embarrass- 
ment one  also  associates  with  Celtic  litera- 
ture. 

His  family  were  stoutly  conservative  with 
a  strong  imperialistic  traditi'on,  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  British  achievement  and  a  desire  to 
safeguard  British  civilization  at  any  price. 
This  also  has  colored  his  writing.  JT/iere 
William  Came  is  filled  with  this  spirit — a 
story  of  England  after  the  German  conquest — 
a  warning  and  almost  a  prophecy. 

A  third  influence  is  his  cosmopolitan  rear- 
ing which  appears  side  by  side  with  his  Eng- 
lish pride  without  either  mingling  or  clashing 
with  it.  Travels  all  over  Europe,  years  in 
India,  in  the  Balkans  and  Russia  as  corres- 
pondent for  the  Morning  Post — all  these  have 
produced  colorful  stories  and  sketches  about 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Finally  there  is  a  fourth  outstanding  char- 
acteristic— and  this  one  cannot  be  accounted 
for  with  any  authority.  It  is  his  delight  in  a 
good  liar.  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  Saki 
will  at  once  call  to  mind  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  this:  The  Schartz-Metter  Kliime 
Method,  The  Lull,  The  Unrest  Cure,  to  name 
only  the  most  memorable.     Given  tliese  four 
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strains  one  has  certainly  the  elements  of  a 
fascinating  character.  Add  to  them  a  style  at 
first  impressing  one  with  its  spontaneity  which 
very  quality  proves  to  be  the  result  of  a  fine 
restraint  and  care,  a  sense  of  humor  which 
combines  understatement  and  hyperbole,  and 
an  easy  feeling  for  the  right  word,  the  right 
phrase,  and  an  uncanny  discernment  of 
character,  particularly  of  everyday  characters 
and  a  gift  for  showing  them  up — take  all  this 
and  mix  it  with  a  touch  of  genius  and  you 
have  Saki.  This  would  seem  exaggerated  but 
it  is  far  from  being  a  publisher's  blurb — it  is 
merely  an  analysis  of  the  shouts  of  delight 
and  the  quiet  chuckles  which  greet  any  story 
from  the  master's  pen. 

Saki  wrote  many  collections  of  short  stories 
— the  Toys  of  Peace,  the  Chronicles  of  Clovis, 
(typical  of  him  to  call  his  hero  Clovis  San- 
grail),  Reginald,  and  Reginald  in  Russia, 
Beasts  and  Super-Beasts;  a  series  of  political 
sketches  called  The  Westminster  Alice,  the 
fantasy,  When  William  Came,  several  delight- 
ful plays  collected  in  a  volume  called  The 
Square  Egg,  and  the  one,  novel,  The  Unbear- 
able Bassington.  One  could  write  for  pages 
and  talk  as  long  as  one's  audience  stayed, 
about  Bassington.  Like  most  humorists, 
Saki  has  made  this  one  serious  work  very 
grim,  rather  terrible.  It  is  the  more  terrible 
in  that  until  the  very  end  he  refuses  to  show 
his  hand,  gives  us  his  usual  epigrams,  his  us- 
ual cruel  character  studies,  his  usual  delight- 
ful exaggeration: 

"Serena  had  a  harmless  way  of  inviting  a 
number  of  more  or  less  public  men  and 
women  to  her  home,  and  hoping  that  if  you 
left  them  to-gether  long  enough  they  would 
constitute  a  salon.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
instinct  she  planted  the  flower  borders  at  her 
week-end  cottage  retreat  in  Surrey  with  a 
large  mixture  of  bulbs,  and  called  her  result 
a  Dutch  garden." 


'Merla  was  one  of  those  human  flies  that 


buzz. 


"Francesca  Bassington,  if  pressed  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  to  describe  her  soul,  would 
probably  have  described  her  drawing  room." 

"Lady  Caroline's  recollections  of  things 
that  hadn't  happened  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Victoria  were  notoriously  vivid;  it  was  the 
very  widespread  fear  that  she  might  one  day 
write  a  book  of  reminiscences  that  made  her 
so  universally  respected." 

"Egbert  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  no 
small  talk  but  possess  an  inexliaustible  supply 
of  the  larger  variety." 

And  more  genially  but  still  rather  bitterly: 
"If  Comus  possessed  one  useless  gift  to  per- 
fection, it  was  the  gift  of  laughing  at  Fate 
even  when  it  had  struck  him  hardest.  One 
day,  perhaps,  the  laughter  and  mockery 
would  be  silent  on  his  lips  and  Fate  would 
have  the  advantage  of  laughing  last." 

The  book  ends  with  a  terrible  example  of 
the  cruelty  of  his  humor,  an  expose  of  futili- 
ty, of  selfishness,  of  the  age-old  tendency  to 
overvalue  material  things  at  the  expense  of 
all  that  is  important  in  life. 

Saki  was  killed  the  fourteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  in  attacking  Beaumont-Hamel. 
To  us  he  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  men  of 
genius  which  the  war  snatched  from  the  world 
at  the  expense  of  literature.  What  he  left  is 
no  more  than  a  taste  to  whet  the  appetite  for 
the  feast  which  is  lost  to  us  forever. 

— Caroline  Heath. 

Exile 

By  Warwick  Deeping 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1930 

Warwick  Deeping  has  at  last  come  to  the 
fore  with  a  most  commendable  novel  which 
differs  in  characters,  situations,  and  entire 
outlook  from  any  previous  work.     Heretofore 
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we  have  felt  like  comparing  him  to  Grace 
Richmond  and  her  "Red  Pepper  Burns" 
series.  Deeping's  novels  are  all  good,  but  too 
many  are  disappointingly  similar  in  type  and 
plot  to  his  great  success,  Sorrell  and  Son. 
In  Exile  his  only  reference  to  a  previous  novel 
was  the  brief  appearance  of  Dr.  Hazzard  of 
Roper's  Row.  But  somehow,  we  do  wish  that 
for  once  he  would  finish  one  Ijook  and  allow 
it  to  remain  peaceful  and  undisturbed  by  his 
later  works. 

Exile  relates  in  a  most  appealing  manner 
the  life  of  a  noticeably  healthy,  though  de- 
cidedly impressionable  girl,  Billy  Brown,  in 
her  mid-twenties  after  her  arrival  in  a  maw- 
kish, life-sapping  haven  of  exiles  and  nondes- 
cripts in  Italy.  Her  encounters  in  her  work 
at  the  library  and  tea  room  are  most  realistic. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vivid  memories  of 
the  book  is  Billy's  association  with  her  em- 
ployer— later  her  partner — Julia  Lord,  the 
elderly  woman  into  whose  likeness  Billy  may 
develop.  With  devastating  swiftness  the 
tragedy  of  her  first  love  is  enacted,  for  Oscar 
Slade  was  a  temperamental  writer  completely 
devoid  of  any  moral  sense  and  incapable  of 
recognizing  superiority.  Upon  his  death  and 
her  discovery  of  his  real  character  there 
ensues  the  natural  reaction  for  her — a  period 
of  utter  dejection.  She  seeks  relief  by  de- 
voting herself  entirely  to  her  business  and 
succeeds  so  well  that  she  is  known  as  "Miss 
Efficiency  Brown."  She  is  roused  from  this 
emotionless  state  by  the  helplessness  of  Isher- 
wood  who  suddenly  appears  in  this  forlorn 
place.  She  recalls  to  a  life  of  worthy  hope 
and  spiritual  activity  this  man,  almost  a  dere- 
lict, deep  in  melancholy,  yet  longing  for  the 
slightest  offer  of  companionship. 

The  development  of  character  is  most  ad- 
mirably executed  by  Deeping  in  this  his  latest 
success.  His  delicate  sympathetic  strokes  of 
the  pen  have  drawn  for  his  readers  each 
character  in  vivid  outline.     The  entire  novel 


is  written  with  a  brilliant  finish  accompanied 
paradoxically  by  a  charming  naivete  such  as 
we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  day.  Exile  holds 
an  enviable  claim  to  high  esteem  for  it  is  a 


hari 


monious 


whole 


-C.  V.  M. 


Moilesta 

By  G.  B.  Stern 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1929 

In  Modesto  we  have  another  charming  novel 
by  the  author  of  The  Matriarch.  It  is  largely 
a  character  study  of  the  Italian  temperament, 
contrasted  with  English  ideals  and  customs. 
Miss  Stem  shows  a  thorough  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  Italy  and  the  Italians,  as 
well  as  of  her  own  England  and  the  English. 

Modesta  is  a  fiery  little  peasant  girl,  lazy 
and  selfish,  typically  calculating  in  a  simple, 
uneducated  way.  She  desires  to  be  a  "Sig- 
nora,"  to  have  beautiful  "gold  and  silver 
dresses."  Lawrence  Ferrier,  an  idealistic 
young  Englishman,  somewhat  dominated  by 
his  mother,  impetuously  marries  her,  with  the 
chivalrous  idea  of  granting  her  every  wish. 
The  ensuing  events  show  the  change  in 
Modesta  under  the  influence  of  her  English 
luxuries,  from  a  simple  country  child  into  a 
devotee  of  clothes  and  fashions,  and  the 
peasant  qualities  stand  out  more  convincingly 
by  the  contrast.  Laurie  reconstructs  his  ideas 
of  chivalry  and  marriage,  and  decides  to  take 
her  back  to  her  village  where  in  her  proper 
environment  she  becomes  a  typical  Italian 
housewife. 

Borello,  Modesta's  father,  is  the  most  natur- 
ally drfiwn  character  in  the  book — a  bargain- 
ing, noisy,  gesticulating  peasant,  who  keeps 
his  wife  and  daughters  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion of  subjection.  His  character  fits  perfectly 
into  his  little  Italian  village  of  Santa  Nucia, 
with  its  dirty  wine-shops,  its  carefree  natives, 
alternately  scolding  and  singing,  its  hills  in 
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the  background  jjurple  with  vineyards  and 
green  with  olive  groves  under  the  blue  of  the 
blazing  sky. 

The  author  has  an  attractive  conversational 
style  given  to  fading  off  into  dots  and  dashes. 
There  are  no  complicated  sentences,  no  parti- 
cular subtleties  of  construction  or  thought  for 
thd  reader  to  follow.  It  is  a  delightful  book 
to  pick  up  and  read  at  a  sitting,  for  it  is  short 
and  light  and  interesting,  though  not  too  light 
to  provoke  thought. 

— Sarah  Forsyth. 

Cjialiows    OrcJaariol 

By  Claire  Speincer 

Jonathan  Cape  and  Harrison  Smith,  1930 

Gallows'  Orchard  by  Caire  Spencer  is  ac- 
claimed by  the  critics  as  one  of  the  best,  first 
novels  to  appear  in  many  years.  However  its 
greatest  claim  to  fame,  is  Miss  Spencer's 
unique  style  rather  than  tlie  plot.  The  latter 
is  not  extraordinaiy,  reminding  one  somewhat 
of  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter  and  yet  the 
treatment  is  after  the  manner  of  Stevenson. 
It  is  the  style  itself  that  is  purely  individualis- 
tic. 

The  story  is  laid  in  a  small  Scotch  village, 
Durkie,  and  tells  of  the  love  and  persecution 
of  Effie  Gallows,  a  country  girl,  who.  antago- 
nizes her  fellow-townsmen,  by  her  fearless  in- 
dependence. It  is  told  by  the  young  village 
school  master,  who  is  in  love  with  her.  It  is 
in  Miss  Spencer's  vivid  portrayal  of  his  feel- 
ings and  reactions  that  one  sees  a  most  remark- 
able faculty,  which  she  possesses,  that  of 
making  the  reader  see  life  through  another 
person's  eyes.  She  has  been  very  consistent, 
too,  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  die  young 
man  are  those  that  we  should  have  expected. 
At  a  tea,  he  is  bewildered  by  Effie  clap- 
ping her  hands  in  order  to  call  the  servant: 


"You  ring  a  bell  for  more  tea,  but  you  don't 
clap  your  hands  together,  no,  not  for  any- 
thing," and  of  walking,  "Minister  and  I  are 
going  to  the  fair  together,  we  walk  a  mite 
faster  than  most  others,  and  pass  many,  and 
the  doing  of  it  gives  one  the  feeling  of  being 
drawn  in  a  cart."  Thus  indirectly,  she  pre- 
sents a  vivid  character  sketch. 


Durkie  is  a  town  so  small,  that  the  people 
are  reduced  to  much  gossip  and  resulting 
cruelty,  to  keep  themselves  amused.  They  are 
hard  working  and  simple — a  people  of  the 
soil,  of  hills  covered  with  fir  trees,  "circled  by 
a  clear,  strong  bum."  They  are  not  light- 
hearted.  When  the  minister  cheerily  says 
"Good-day,  friend,"  die  farmer  smiles  grimly, 
"for  it  is  a  wee  bit  light  for  Scotland."  Yet 
they  enjoy  the  fair,  like  children,  trying  to  lift 
the  strong  man's  weight  and  marveling  at  the 
javil  throwers.  Tliere  is  a  tang  about  the  book 
as  if  springing  directly  from  the  soil.  Then, 
too,  the  individual  characters  are  well  drawn, 
from  the  boldly  independent  and  beautiful 
Effie,  to  the  naive  yet  arrogant.  Fiddler.  But 
there  is  a  pathos  about  all  of  them,  a  depress- 
ing tone. 

Through  tlie  medium  of  suggesting  emo- 
tions rather  than  describing  the  obvious — 
in  simjjle,  terse  sentences,  the  author  has  se- 
cured a  style  that  gives  atmosphere  to  her  book 
and  is  consistent  with  her  character  portrayal. 
Her  metaphors  are  simple  and  effective.  "The 
gloaming  came  down  suddenly,  a  thick  and 
heavy  black.  It  was  as  if  the  light  had  been 
dragged  from  die  room  .  .  . ."  It  is  a  wood-cut 
in  writing — broad  black  and  wliite  strokes, 
with  little  shading  of  meaning. 

Although  the  plot  is  not  unusual,  and  there 
are  a  few  uncertainties  of  method,  the  book  is 
really  outstanding  and  gives  promise  of  even 
better  ones  to  come.  It  is  well  worth  reading, 
if  merely  for  the  style  alone. 

— Dorothy  Smith 
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Dorothy  Brett 

Dangerous  adventure,  magnetic  beauty,  power, 

All  that  man  has  ever  desired 

You  have,  you  lusty,  bellowing  sea, 

You  wistful,  mysterious  sea. 

You  sea  of  many  moods,  of  many  faces. 

I  have  watched  you,  as  I  stood  alone  on  die 

Maine  coast; 
Have   seen  your  rough   smile  beckoning  the 

fisherman. 
I  have  watched  you  from  a  star-hung  deck  at 

night,  with  one  I  loved, 
When  you,  everything,  God, 
Seemed  wrapped  in  a  mighty  swell  of  exquisite 

painfulness,  that  must  vanish,  pin-pricked; 
I  have  seen  you  angry,  frothing  and  spitting, 

buffeting  helpless  boats. 
I  have  watched  you,  glassy  green  and  white. 
Thundering  proudly  down  the  Florida  coast, 

preening  yourself. 
I  have  feared  you,  even  hated  you  a  little. 
But  I  shall  always  love  you,  I  think,  because 

you  are 
Dangerous  adventure,  magneltic  beauty,  power; 
All  that  man  has  ever  desired. 

Jr  attemng  ilie   0*11 
(Conlinued    from    Page   6) 

benevolence  stole  over  her,  and  all  the  world 
took  on  a  rosy  hue.  She  reflected  that  after 
all  her  nephew  was  only  thirty-five — and 
boys  will  be  boys.  So  presently  she  rang  for 
James. 

"James,"  she  said  gaily,  "there  is  no  Buick 
in  the  garage,  I  think?" 

"No,  Your  Grace,"  replied  James,  con- 
cealing his  horror  at  the  idea. 

"Then  purchase  one  in  place  of  the  Chev- 
rolet. And  tell  Osborne,  if  he  has  found  out 
what  waffles  are,  to  tell  Francois  to  have  some 
for  breakfast." 


James  bowed  and  went  out. 

Once  more  the  Duchess  was  alone  in  the 
dim,  firelit  room.  But  not  for  long.  The 
attentive  Osborne  presently  appeared,  bear- 
ing a  large,  square  package  with  a  Danish 
postmark.  He  deftly  removed  the  wrappings, 
and  revealed  a  handsome  box  of  cigars. 
"Humph!"  said  Her  Grace  enigmatically,  and 
dismissed  Osborne. 

When  she  found  herself  alone  again  she 
selected  one  of  the  cigars  and  lighted  it,  and 
puffed  warily.  Then  into  her  eyes  came  a 
gleam  of  triumph,  and  she  sighed — the  slow, 
luxurious  sigh  of  the  grateful  epicure.  For 
several  minuted  she  sat  still,  savoring  her  en- 
joyment to  the  full,  then  with  an  exultant  cry 
she  rang  for  James. 

The  next  morning  Reggie  and  his  bride, 
arriving  at  the  station,  were  met  by  James, 
and  respectfully  conducted  to  the  waiting 
automobile. 

"Oh!"  said  Princess  Enid,  "what  a  lovely 
Rolls!" 

OpieiKolor  of  ilie  Jcyasi 

Marjorie  Miller 

Glowing  colors,  never  fading. 
Ever  changing,  ever  new. 
Spirit  of  the  east  is  calling. 
Searching,  searching,  just  for  you. 

Dusky  natives,  kneeling,  watching. 
For  the  breaking  of  the  day; 
Light  is  gleaming;  faces,  beaming. 
Soon  are  lifted  up  to  pray. 
1-- 

Wliat  is  this,  a  glorious  sunrise. 
That  at  eastern  heartstrings  tugs'? 
No,  'tis  nearer  sweeter,  dearer — 
Just  a  sale  of  Turkish  rugs! 
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Martha  O'Brien 

The  cold  liglit  flakes 

Come  softly  down, 

Like  fairies 

Gaily  dancing. 

They  touch  my  cheek 

With  passing  fingers, 

And  settle  down 

Upon  the  earth 

With  hopeless  little  sighs. 

1  Jke    IBeauf iful   IL/anji 
(Continued  from  Page  8) 

all  the  bitterness  and  desolation  of  those  long, 
long  months.  Quickly  he  ran  to  the  gold  and 
silver  palace.  In  wonder  the  little  people 
searched  his  glowing  face,  and  enviously  they 
wished  for  the  happiness  they  found  there. 
Once  again  the  little  king  of  The  Beautiful 
Land  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony,  and 
motioned  for  everyone  to  listen  to  their  be- 
loved friend. 

"0  my  people,"  cried  the  Poet,  "this  flower 
has  brought  a  message  and  perhaps  it  brings 
I'elief.  It  is  a  dream,  a  dream  of  Spring. 
And  we  have  given  up  all  our  dreams!  Can 
you  not  see  that  dreams  are  what  the  world 
is  made  of.  Because  of  them  we  could  look 
through  a  splendid  window  and  see  the  beauty 
which  without  them  we  can  never  see  again. 
Since  there  are  no  longer  dreams,  there  are 
no  more  paintings  to  delight  the  eye,  no  more 
poems  to  thrill  the  heart,  and  there  is  no  more 
music  to  fill  the  soul.  There  will  never  be 
any  more  until  we  have  our  dreams  again. 
Perhaps  when  our  king  sees  how  deeply  we 
repent,  he  will  have  mercy  on  us." 

The  little  people  knelt  and  besought  the 
king  to  answer  their  plea.  But  the  king 
answ«red    sadly,    "What    is    done,    is    done. 


Your  dreams  have  gone — and  tliey  will  never 
return." 

And  that  is  why  Th©  Beautiful  Land  is  no 
more.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that 
can  live  without  its  dreams. 

New  York  HarUr,  4  A»  M. 
Dorothy  Smith 

A  Japanese  print  in  tones  of  black  and  gray, 
Low  buildings  silhouetted  dimly 
Against  the  orange  of  approaching  day, 
And    sea-gulls,    slowly    circling,    hold    their 
breath. 


great 


sea-monster    small    boats 


About    the 

fawn, 
Reflected  vaguely  in  the  glassy  stillness 
Of  the  pale  water.     Silvery  mist  of  dawn 
Uneasily  floats  in  the  weird  silence. 

The  scarlet  sun  bounds  up  a  thing  alive — 
The  east,  a  factory  of  teeming  life; 
An  ageing  quarantine  boat  and  doctors  arrive. 
Raw  shrieks  of  tugs  now  mark  a  busy  day. 

JL/a  JPriELcesse  JL/oiii£ai]ae 
(Conliimed   from  Page  41 

He  was  just  entering  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  long  room.  Was  he  pitiful?  No  .... 
Crushed?  No  .  .  .  .Drunk?  No  .  .  .  .for 
Terry  was  accompanied  by  a  young  woman 
on  whom  he  was  smiling  as  though  she  were 
his  only  concern.  Wlien  she  took  her  hand 
from  the  crook  of  his  arm  as  they  began  to 
dance,  the  hand  slipped  from  his  shoulder 
farther  and  farther  around  his  neck. 

For  a  moment  Jocelyn  felt  weak.  She 
seriously  considered  fainting;  that  would 
show  Terry  what  a  fool  he  was.  But  she  took 
another  course  when  the  despicable  woman 
with  him  was  cut  in  on,  and  he  was  free  to 
stroll  toward  the  punch  bowl. 
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"Howard,"  said  Jocelyn  in  her  partner's 
ear,  "don't  you  want  to  take  me  to  get  some 
punch?" 

Her  swain  agreed  with  alacrity,  hoping  to 
lure  her  outside  when  he  had  served  her.  As 
he  fought  his  way  to  the  howl,  Jocelyn  (quite 
accidently)  stepped  upon  the  foot  of  a  young 
man  who  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  punch- 
seekers. 

"Terry — you!"   she  breathed. 

"Good  evening,  Jocelyn,"  he  responded 
with  insulting  poise. 

She  laid  her  fingers  appealingly  on  his 
wrist.  "I  must  see  you,  Terry.  Only  a 
moment — now,  sweet.     Out  on  the  terrace." 

"I'm  sorry,  Jocelyn,  but  I'm  afraid  not,  to- 


night." 


Rage  flooded  her,  but  she  took  him  by  the 
hand.  "Ah,  Terry,  you  must!"  she  said;  and 
before  he  realized  it  tliey  were  outside  on  the 
terrace,  beside  a  hedge  of  roses  that  glim- 
mered in  the  moonlight.  Jocelyn  broke  the 
stem  of  a  rose  and  bent  her  ivory  face  over 
it.  "Do  you  remember  that  I  said  I  could 
never  love  roses  again?"  she  murmured. 
(Darling,  darling,  he  would  surely  say,  have 
I  lost  you  forever?)  Terry's  voice,  a  little 
hard,  crashed  into  the  dream.  "What  do  you 
want  with  me?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  were  shining 
with  tears.  "My  dear,  you  don't  under- 
stand!" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  understand  per- 
fectly. Why  did  you  ask  me  to  come  out 
here?" 

"You  are  cruel,  Terry!  It  was  all  a  hide- 
ous mistake  ...  I  lied  when  I  wrote  you  that 
letter  .  .  .  Oh,  of  course,  I  know  that  you  are 
only  being  brave,  my  darling — but  believe 
me,  I  didn't  mean  to  make  you  suffer  so! 
Oh,  won't  you  try  to  understand?" 

"Jocelyn,  you  are  wasting  our  time,"  he 
said  impatiently.     "You  never  loved  me;  I've 


known  it  for  weeks.  I  was  getting  up  courage 
to  break  the  engagement  myself  when  your 
letter  came  and  saved  me  the  trouble.  I 
don't  want  to  discuss  it,  Jocelyn,  now  or  at 
any  other  time." 

She  was  so  close  to  him  now  that  her  deli- 
cate perfume  drifted  up  to  him.  "Tlien  this 
is — good-bye,"  she  whispered.  "But  don't 
forget  diat  I  shall  always  remember  how — 
fine — you  were — to-night — "  She  turned 
away,  and  he  followed  her  into  the  ball-room. 
Shane  was  loitering  at  the  door.  When  he 
saw  Jocelyn  he  rushed  forward  and  ex- 
claimed, "Where  have  you  been?  Oh,  par- 
don me,  Terry.  I  didn't  see  you.  May  I 
deprive  you  of  Jocelyn  for  this  dance?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Terry  heartily.  "Gcod- 
night,"  and  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

"I  was  just  telling  Terry  again  that  we 
could  never  mean  anything  to  each  other  any 
more  .  .  .  You  must  excuse  his  abrupiness, 
poor  boy,"  said  Jocelyn's  most  charming 
voice.  "Shane,  what  would  you  say  if  I 
asked  you  to  take  me  home?" 

"Say?      Why  I'd  do  anything  you  want." 

"Then  do  let's  go!  I'm  so  tired,  and  I 
want  to  talk  to  just  you,  instead  of  all  these 
people.  Did  you  know  that  people  frighten 
me?  It's  only  with  you  that  I  feel  really 
safe." 

"Do  you  mean  that,  Jocelyn?" 

"From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Shane." 
(Oh,  Terry,  how  I  hate  you,  hate  you!) 

Shane  drove  her  home  as  she  had  requested. 
It  was  true  that  she  was  tired — weary  with 
anger  and  mortification.  But  Shane,  at  least, 
would  not  disappoint  her.  The  crisis  would 
come  when  he  parted  from  her;  he  would  tell 
her,  in  words  that  he  tore  from  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  how  utterly  he  loved  her.  Her  dra- 
matic instinct  staged  the  little  drama  for  her 
as  they  speeded  along  the  road.  She  would 
bestow  her  white  hands  upon  him  as  he  said 
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good-night;  and  he  would  bend  over — gently, 
oh,  so  gently — to  imprint  a  reverent  kiss 
upon  each  of  her  satiny  eyelids.  For  just  a 
moment,  she  would  melt  deliciously  into  his 
arms;  and  then,  like  a  lady  in  a  dream,  vanish 
into  the  shadows  of  the  house  .... 

The  car  had  stopped,  and  Shane  was  help- 
ing her  out.  When  they  reached  the  door  she 
turned  and  gave  him  her  hands. 

"Oh,  Jocelyn,"  he  burst  out,   "there's  no 
use — I  love  you  like  hell,  and  you  know  it!" 
"I  know,  my  dear — " 

She  lifted  her  face,  eyelids  lowered  for  hi  v 
kiss. 

Suddenly  he  seized  her  in  a  rough  em- 
brace, and  began  kissing  her  so  violently  that 
she  wanted  to  cry  out.  One  of  the  studs  in 
his  shirt  was  pressing  uncomfortably  against 
her  neck,  and  her  hair  was  loosened  until 
it  was  nearly  down. 

'■Joc'lyn,  I  love  y'  so!"  he  muttered  inar- 
ticulately, and  crushed  her  again. 

Where,  where  was  the  subtle  lover  of  her 
mind's  fashioning?  Wliere  was  the  frail  god- 
dess who  stood  dispensing  sorrows  with  her 
slender  hands. 

She  gasped,  freed  herself,  rushed  into  the 
house,  and  slammed  the  door  in  Shane's 
astonished  face. 
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There  are,  as  a  rule,  two  types  of  short 
stories  in  a  college  magazine.  One  is  die  type 
in  which  the  author  has  wisely  chosen  subject, 
characters  and  setting  which  she  knows  (and 
which  usually  everyone  else  knows).  She 
handles  her  situation  very  well,  backed  up  by 
countless  stock  examples  upon  which  she  can 
refresh  her  imagination.  The  other  type  is 
that  in  which  the  author  has  bravely — or  per- 
haps only  foolishly — tried  to  write  of  a  sub- 
ject, characters  and  setting  of  which  she  knows 
nothing,  and  of  which  the  reader  knows 
nothing,  even  after  having  read  the  story.  It 
is  hard  to  say  which  one  enjoys  reading  more 
— or  rather,  which  one  minds  less.  Some- 
times, but,  fortunately,  not  often,  there  is  a 
story  which  is  both  prosaic  and  poorly 
handled.  And  once  in  a  while — once  in  a 
great  while — there  is  a  story  which  is  both 
original  and  skilfully  dealt  with.  These  last 
stories  are  golden,  but  very  seldom. 

The  outlook  would  appear  very  gloomy,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  stories 
have  a  redeeming  feature  to  save  them  from 
their  unutterable  sameness — or  from  their 
incomprehensible  effort  to  be  deep  and  dif- 
ferent. Sometimes  this  redeeming  feature  is 
characterization,  sometimes  atmosphere,  less 
often  it  is  plot;  whatever  it  is,  it  is  truly  wel- 
come. 

There  seem  to  be  a  great  number  of  stories 
of  this  sort  in  the  exchanges  of  this  month. 
"Ole  Lady,"  in  the  Wellesley  College  Literary 
Review  is  a  story  of  an  old  countryman's  love 
for  his  horse.  The  atmosphere  is  good.  The 
provincial  dialect  used  in  tlie  conversation  and 
the  simplicity  and  balance  of  the  style  suit  the 
story. 

"The  Shawl,"  by  Margaret  Voetter,  in  The 
Pharetra  from  Wilson  College,  is  a  char- 
acter story,  portraying  Joe  Peters — "stolid, 
gruff,  prosaic  Joe  Peters,  who  had  always  had 
a  passion  for  beauty."  Tlie  idea  is  prosaic: 
the  hard-working  farmer  scrimping  and  saving 
every  penny  to  buy  his  wife  a  beautiful  shav.l ; 
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More  Than  Kin,"  by  Kathleen  Neilan  in  The 
Mount  Holyoke  Monthly,  also  has  a  hackneyed 
theme,  with  excellent  characterizations  of  a 
stingy,  pig-headed  old  countryman  and  his 
more  human  wife. 

And  again  in  The  IPesleyan  we  find  a 
story  about  country  people.  "And  After  Sun- 
set— the  Dark,"  by  Elizabeth  MacMahon,  is 
written  in  an  unusually  good  style.  Com- 
pressed and  restrained,  it  breathes  the  pathos 
and  nobleness  of  a  poor  country  family  in 
every  line.  No  paragraphs  are  wasted  on 
vivid  descriptions  of  how  the  family  suffers 
because  the  father  has  fits  of  insanity;  be- 
cause the  mother  is  an  invalid;  because  the 
dutiful  son  wishes  in  vain  for  a  bicycle.  The 
suffering  is  there  in  every  scrap  of  conver- 
sation, in  every  bit  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  same  magazine,  "His  Gift  of  Gab," 
by  Marjorie  Royal,  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
for  the  quality  of  its  style  and  humor.  It  is 
much  lighter  in  tone  than  "And  After  Sunset 
— the  Dark,"  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
humorous  stories  are  often  the  hardest  to 
write.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  of 
naturally  floweiy  speech,  and  how  it  hinders 
him  rather  than  helps  him  in  his  wooing. 

"Blue  Tulips,"  by  Ruth  Adams,  in  The 
Pharetra,  is  a  simple  little  love  story,  un- 
usually well  handled.  It  is  artistic,  without 
being  flowery;  sentimental,  without  being 
gushing;  heroic,  without  being  melodramatic. 
It  seems  complete,  for  it  leaves  one  with  the 
feeling  of  unity.  "You  So  Beautiful,"  by 
Henrietta  Brannon,  in  The  Wellesley  College 
Literary  Review,  is  good — for  a  campus  story. 
But  somehow  campus  stories  seem  a  little 
insipid;  perhaps  we  are  too  familiar  with  the 
setting. 

Two  other  stories  in  The  Wesleyan  deserve 
recognition.  "The  Wreckage,"  by  Helen 
Kilpatrick,  is  a  very  dramatic  production, 
which  just  escapes  merging  mto  the  melo- 
dramatic. "Invincible,"  by  Sara  Frances 
Moseley,  has  excellent  characterization,  plot. 
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bination  of  all  three  in  amateur  writing.  Its 
theme  is  different,  too.  It  reveals  the  life  and 
amazingly  forceful  character  of  a  woman 
whose  influence  dominates  her  family  and 
friends  even  after  she  is  dead. 

Since  plays  are  not  often  found  in  college 
magazines,  "The  Jack  of  Hearts,"  by  Nancy 
Youngman,  in  The  Pharetra,  was  a  welcome 
diversion.  The  Wellesley  College  Literary 
Review  also  had  an  unusual  feature;  an 
excellent  section  on  "Modern  Art" — four 
pictures  with  a  short  discussion  of  each  by 
Alfred  H.  Barr,  formerly  of  the  Wellesley 
faculty  and  now  director  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  City. 

The  poetry  seems  to  have  a  great  leaning 
toward  love.  But  spring  is  here — and  one 
must  get  sentimental  in  the  springtime. 

In  The  Wesleyan,  we  particularly  enjoyed 
Moselle  Burke's  poems:  "Disillusion"  and 
"Different."  Miss  Burke  has  a  quaint  twist 
all  her  own. 

In  The  Pharetra  a  group  of  poems  called 
"Moods   in    Season,"    by   Helen   K.    Dresch, 
caught   our   eye.      It   was   a   great   relief  to 
find   some  poems   on   other  subjects   besides 
love.     There  is  some  good  imagery  in  these 
verses.    In  "A  Night  in  Summer"  she  says: 
"Somewhere, 
The  finger  of  God  is  on  the  pulse 
Of  the  earth." 
And  "Snowflakes"  embodies  a  whimsical, 
childish  idea: 

"When  it  snows 
The  angels  are  having 
A  pillow  fight  in  heaven, 
And  enjoying  it  because 
There  are  no  feathers  to  sweep  up 
Afterwards." 
On  the  whole,  the  poetry  does  not  quite 
measure  up  to  the  prose — but  it  lightens  the 
tone  of  a  magazine  and  broadens  the  literary 
field  of  expression. 
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By  Catherine  Williams 

The  pit  from  which  man  rose 

Heaves  itself  ever  upward  to  engulf  him. 

Once  might  of  beast  gave  way  to  might  of 

mind; 
Now  might  of  mind  restores  the  beast  again 
With  all  its  talons  sharpened,  grimmer  jaws, 
Nostrils  that  belch  forth  a  more  searing  flame, 
And  tongue  that  licks  up  cities  in  an  hour. 
Man  is  become  its  slave  ai)d  groans  and  sweats 
In  that  dark  service,  fills  its  bloody  jaws 
Widi  all  his  treasures,  trophies  of  his  climb, 
His  golden  crufixes,  silver  flutes, 
And  his  bronze  statues,  molded  long  ago 
By  beauty-loving  hands.    He  seizes  them — 
These  things  that  are  immortal  witnesses 
Of  mind  compelling  matter — flings  them  all 
Into  the  fire,  and  their  fair  shapes  dissolve 
To  molten  fodder  for  the  monster's  maw 
Tliat  gapes  insatiably. 

Force  stalks  its  prey  again,  and  unrestrained 
The  naked  claws  of  murder  rip  the  world. 
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np  HEY  said  il  was  remarkable  how  Char- 
lotte had  changed.  Even  in  her  physical 
characteristics  the  difference  was  apparent. 
Her  eyes,  which  had  always  been  a  very  ordi- 
nary grey,  acquired  a  greenish-golden  tint  and 
an  upward  tilt  at  the  corners,  and  she  carried 
her  head  as  if  it  held  a  crown.  Strange  .... 
perhaps  after  all  it  was  only  her  new  way  of 
wearing  her  hair — drawn  straight  back  from 
her  face  and  knotted  low  on  her  neck  in  a 
figure  eight.  And  when  she  abruptly  left 
her  husband  and  took  the  train  for  New  York, 
they  were  not  surprized.  Of  a  woman  with 
eyes  like  that  almost  anything  might  be  ex- 
pected.   They  merely  considered  her  a  fool. 

For  Charlotte  had  an  excellent  husband. 
His  salary  was  raised  at  the  proper  intervals 
and  he  was  well  thought  of  by  his  employer. 
They  had  a  pretty  little  stucco  house  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  He  spent  his  evenings 
at  home  with  his  wife  and  occasionally  took 
her  to  a  movie.  When  he  came  home  from 
the  office  he  always  had  a  cheerful  greeting 
for  her,  "How's  the  little  wife?"  And  he 
told  her  everything — what  had  happened  at 
the  office  each  day,  what  the  boss  had  said  to 
him,  what  he  had  said  to  the  boss,  and  how 
they  couldn't  get  along  without  him.  The 
wives  of  the  other  clerks  with  whom  she  played 
bridge  thought  that  Charlotte  was  lucky,  and 
wondered  what  he  had  seen  in  her.  "She's 
rather  plain,  you  know,"  they  said. 

She  wasn't  really  plain.  She  had  a  kind 
of  unassertive,  commonplace  prettiness  that 
didn't  promise  to  wear  very  well.  Momentari- 
ly, when  John  was  courting  her  she  had  been 
pretty  indeed.  The  light  had  gradually  faded 
from  her  face  since  then,  and  the  color,  such 
as  it  was,  from  her  personality.  She  didn't 
know  it  was  gone. 


Charlotte  had  always  been  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  her  life — satisfied  with  her  small, 
bright,  pleasant  house,  with  her  house-work, 
made  easy  by  modern  labor-saving  appliances, 
with  the  delicious  meals  she  planned  and 
served  for  John  when  he  came  home  from  his 
long  day  at  the  office,  and  with  her  occasional 
afternoon  bridge  parties.  She  had  liked 
listening  to  John's  accounts  of  what  he  had 
done  during  the  day,  had  liked  going  with  him 
to  movies  depicting  "society"  life,  liked  her 
magazines — her  only  reading — in  which 
stories  of  that  kind  of  life  alternated  with 
Household  Hints,  and  advertisements  of  things 
she  wanted  for  her  home.  One  might  have 
predicted  of  her  that  she  would  always  go  on 
that  way,  rising  in  the  world,  perhaps,  as 
John's  salary  increased,  becoming  interested 
in  new  things,  such  as  the  servant  problem 
and  how  to  seat  her  dinner  guests,  but  re- 
maining essentially  unchanged. 

She  realized  afterwards  that  it  had  begun 
the  day  Satana  came  into  the  house.  Satana 
entered  through  the  open  door  of  the  kitchen 
one  spring  morning  when  Charlotte  was  mak- 
ing a  cake.  She  picked  her  way  delicately 
across  the  floor,  her  black  paws  daintily 
spurning  the  linoleum.  She  was  black  and 
soft  and  lustrous — a  princess  in  sables — and 
she  moved  with  languorous  grace  at  which 
Kit  Marlowe,  portrayer  of  immortal  loveli- 
ness, would  have  caught  his  breath  in  sudden 
recognition.  Her  slanting  golden  eyes  were 
windows  open  on  mystery.  She  lifted  her 
arrogant  little  pointed  face  towards  Charlotte 
and  purred,  and  at  that  sound  Charlotte  felt 
vaguely  disquieted — as  if  she  had  been  re- 
minded of  something  she  would  rather  have 
forgotten. 
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But  it  was  not  Charlotte  who  called  her 
Satana.  That  wouldn't  have  occurred  to  her 
— not  yet.  The  neighbor's  little  girl  who  was 
inordinately  fond  of  fairy  tales  and  who  had 
come  over  in  die  hope  of  getting  the  bowl  to* 
scrape,  met  the  unperturbed  gaze  of  the  in 
truder  for  a  minute,  then  turned  away  un 
easily. 

"That  ain't  no  common  cat,   Miz.   Smith. 
She's  a  witch's  cat — I  know,"  nodding  portent 
ously.     "You'd  ought  to  call  her  Satana  after* 
Satan  cause  she's  a  bad  one." 

Why  she  decided  to  keejD  her,  Charlotte 
couldn't  have  told  you  at  the  moment.  Latei' 
she  remembered  feeling,  half-consciously, 
that  her  life  was  rather  uneventful  and  that  a 
cat  would  be  amusing.  It  was  the  first  time 
it  had  occurred  to  her  that  her  days  were  not 
as  full  as  she  could  have  wished.  She  of- 
fered the  visitor  a  saucer  of  cream  which 
Satana  accepted  with  gracious  condescension. 
Then  she  returned  to  her  cake-making,  but 
Satana  remained  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  fixed  on  Charlotte  eyes  that  held  an  im- 
perious demand. 

"Come,"  said  Charlotte,  "lie  down  here 
under  the  stove."  Satana  gave  die  stove  an 
eloquent  look  and  resumed  her  demanding 
gaze.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Charlotte  that 
her  kitchen  was  not  the  desirable  place  she 
had  always  thought  it. 

She  beckoned  Satana  into  the  little  square 
sun-parlor,  her  favorite  room.  This  morning, 
somehow,  it  did  not  look  as  well  as  usual. 
Had  her  cretonne  cushions  faded?  Certainly 
there  was  an  irritating  banality  (though  Char- 
lotte, of  course,  did  not  call  it  that)  in  the 
canary's  song.  She  patted  the  pillows  of  tlie 
couch  invitingly  and  Satana,  after  one  shrug 
of  disdain,  leaped  up  and  arranged  herself  in 
voluptuous  ease.  It  was  obvious  that  satin 
and  swansdown  were  the  least  she  had  a  right 
to  expect. 


Charlotte  felt  a  little  uneasy  that  evening 
when  she  told  John  about  Satana.  John  did 
not  care  for  animals.  But  he  said  indiffer- 
ently that  she  might  keep  the  cat  if  she  wished. 
While  they  sat  at  dinner,  Satana,  posed  on 
the  hearth  rug  in  the  attitude  of  the  Sphinx, 
watched  them  both  with  narrowed,  inscrutable 
eyes.  John  did  not  notice  it  and  placidly  pur- 
sued his  habitual  narrative,  but  Charlotte  was 
troubled  by  that  unrelenting  scrutiny.  A  light 
of  ironic  amusement  flickered  in  Satana's  eyes 
as  John  bagan  liis  account,  but  it  presently 
faded,  and  she  yawned  delicately.  Once 
again,  as  she  saw  that  yawn,  Charlotte  had  the 
troubling  sensation  of  being  reminded  of 
something  she  would  rather  have  forgotten. 
She  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  she  did 
wish  that  John  would  find  something  new  lo 
talk  about. 

She  was  to  have  that  same  reminder  many 
times  in  the  next  few  months.  Once  she  saw 
a  peacock  fan  in  a  shop  window — a  miracle 
of  irridescence  and  subtle,  changing  color, 
too  proud  and  ancient-seeming  for  any  hand 
but  a  queen's.  Charlotte  looked  wistfully  at 
the  lovely,  alien  thing  and  demanded  it  for 
her  birthday — to  the  surprise  and  disapproval 
of  John  who  had  planned  to  give  her  a  new 
vacuum  cleaner.  Once  she  saw  a  strange  sun- 
set. The  illumined  clouds  formed  a  ship  of 
burning  gold  with  a  great  transparent  sail  of 
saffron  and  amethyst,  floating  in  a  green  trans- 
lucent sea.  Once,  as  she  looked  at  Satana 
lying  in  Uie  sun,  she  had  a  swift  intuition  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  black  slave  behind  iier, 
holding  a  great  sunshade  of  white  ostrich 
feathers.  Each  time  she  felt  that  twinge  of 
memory — and  could  not  tell  what  it  was  th  it 
she  remembered. 

She  had  that  feeling,  too,  every  time  she 

met  Satana's  eyes.     She  tried  to  avoid  ths-n, 

but  they  fascinated  her,  and  she  had  to  look 

into   them   against   her  will.      Presently   she 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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OuiiJay  Aftemoon  at  o^^eei  Joriar 
Margaret  Hall 


I. 

p\RIZZLING,  half-hearted  rain.  Fitful 
flashing  on  the  sodden  path  through  the 
woods.  Wet  evergreens — their  somber  green 
studded  with  globular  crystals.  The  soaked 
pine-needles  on  the  ground — brown,  wet 
trunks  of  trees.  Finally  a  small  grey  house — 
merging  with  the  grey  of  the  landscape.  Boots 
taken  off  in  the  hall.  Stocking-footed  patter 
to  the  fireplace.  Glowing  logs  in  a  setting  of 
natural-colored  clay.  Hours  of  reading  and 
talking.  Sandwiches  and  hot  chocolate — sit- 
ting on  the  floor.  The  dread  of  going  out 
again  into  the  wet.    The  weary  walk  back. 


II. 


A  garish,  disordered  room.  The  wobbly 
bridge  table.  Incessant  pounding  music  from 
a  portable  victrola.  Shiifile,  shuffle  of  cards. 
Wild  bidding.  Shifting  talk — vehement  opin- 
ions on  life  in  general,  and  love  and  faculty 
in  particular.  Cries  of  "How  many  honors?" 
and  "Wliat  are  trumps?"  again  and  again, 
until  repetition  seems  unbearable.  One  leg 
of  the  table  collapses  and  cards  shoot  off  on 
tlie  floor;  laughter,  shrieking.  Eventually  one 
of  the  four  gives  up.  Tliree-handed  bridge 
until  someone  else  is  exhausted.  At  last  there 
is  one  left — viciously  slapping  cards  in  soli- 
taire.    Tlie  supper-bell. 

III. 

Tlie  desk  with  books  and  paper  depressing- 
ly  ready.  The  low  feeling  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  hours  of  work  to  be  done.  The  grim 
determination  to  concentrate.  Pages  slowly 
turned;  neat  lines  of  notes.  The  desire  to 
wash  your  hands;  you  finally  give  in  to  it. 


Back  to  the  books;  counting  of  pages  left  to 
do  and  judicious  measuring  of  thickness  be- 
tween thumb  and  index  finger.  More  notes, 
less  neat.  The  apple  you  must  have — and  do 
have,  prolonging  the  eating  for  fifteen  min- 
utes; core  banging  into  the  waste-basket. 
Back  to  the  somber-colored  books  with  a  deep 
breath  and  a  grim  resolve  not  to  stop  again. 
At  quarter  of  five  the  decision  that  you  really 
need  a  brisk  walk — your  mind  is  going  stale. 
Closing  of  book  and  corking  of  ink  bottle. 

IV. 

A  picnic  in  February.  Brown  paper  bags, 
pots,  blankets,  piled  into  the  car.  Miles  of 
rutted  red  clay  road.  Walking  through  pas- 
tures, muddy  and  littered  with  dead  wood,  to 
a  clearing  near  a  frozen  stream.  Rocks  piled 
up  to  make  a  fire-place.  Wood  chopped  with 
a  borrowed  meat-cleaver.  The  wind  sends  the 
flames  in  transparent  orange  sheets  away  from 
the  pan.  The  beans  scorch  on  one  side;  the 
pickle  jar  upsets  and  the  juice  trickles  in 
sticky  rivulets  over  the  coat  which  is  serving 
as  a  table.  Toast  with  quantities  of  jam. 
Eating  and  eating.  Around  the  embers  every- 
one huddles  in  an  attempt  to  keep  warm.  Tlie 
cold  winter  sun  slides  slowly  down  through  the 
murky  sky.  Dirty  patches  of  snow  on  the  op- 
posite hillside.  It  is  very  cold.  The  pots 
are  cleaned  with  gravel  and  the  fire  put  out. 
The  drive  home — feet  achingly  cold,  hair 
blown,  hands  and  face  sticky. 


V. 


A  spluttering  radiator.  Drawn  shades.  A 
bed,  with  a  comforter  thrown  over  a  mound 
in  the  middle  of  it. 


From  tine  iyLoderii  Iveatler's 


i  ameers 

Introduction  to  the  Sweete  Briare  Tales 
By  Sally  Ainsworth 

Whan  that  examinacion  week  is  saufely  past 
The  povre  clerks  have  libertie  at  last. 
Namo  the  campus  is  a  dismal  scene. 
And  everi  chon  is  well  content,  I  mean. 
Than  longen  they  to  cast  their  bookes  aside 
And  to  the  near-by  college  woulden  ride. 
The  Universitie  yclept  this  place 
Wher-to  the  luckie  student  tournes  his  face. 
A  chaunge  him  semely  wrought  in  everichon 
Namo  they  wear  a  grim  expression. 
But  smilen  they  with  lips  that  are  full  rede. 
Alert  they  semen,  and  well  pleased  in  dede. 
Of  lecions  wan  heareth  not  a  wird, 
But  sondry  other  topicks  may  be  heard: 
How  dieth  wan  to  mete  a  certain  boy 
And  of  hir  loke  she  grows  exceeding  coy. 
Another  of  hir  newest  robe  talks  moche — 
The  colour,  facion,  fytresse,  and  alle  soche. 
But  waileth  that  it  toucheth  not  the  floore 
And  whishen  that  the  skirt  ther-of  were  more. 
Another  dreametli  of  the  daunce  to  come 
And  hopen  that  hir  felawes  be  not  dombe. 
Then  whan  the  train  bin  halten  at  the  stacion- 

halle 
Thir  comes  a  mightie  shoutynge  from  them 

alle. 
The  rest  of  it  is  known  to  everichon, 
Enough  of  wirds:   beginneth  here  the  funne. 
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An   Jrloiir 
Margaret  Hall 


'  I  *  HE  sun  was  glaringly  and  intensely  hot. 
Tlie  sky  was  a  monotonous,  unbroken  blue. 
The  narrow  dirt  road  was  a  torturous  tan 
strip  winding  along  between  dust-laden  banks. 
TTie  ten  children  and  their  councillor  scuffed 
wearily  along,  raising  clouds  of  dust  with 
their  dragging  steps.  Packs  slipped  off 
shoulders,  hair  stung  in  eyes,  and  perspiration- 
covered  faces  collected  layers  of  the  eternal 
dust.  After  a  sleepless  night  on  the  hard 
ground,  the  small  group  was  too  weary  even 
to  complain.  In  silence  they  trudged  on,  mile 
after  mile. 

The  councillor,  bringing  up  the  rear, 
glanced  at  her  watch  and  thanked  heaven  that 
in  another  hour  they  would  be  at  camp. 
There'd  be  a  dip,  and  then  lunch,  and  then — 
oh  blissful  thought — rest  hour.  The  thought 
of  the  cool,  clear  lake  water  made  her  more 
conscious  of  her  dust-clogged  throat  and  the 
terrible,  terrible  heat.  One  of  the  children 
lagged  behind,  whimpering  over  a  blistered 
heel.  The  councillor  smiled — "In  an  other 
hour  we'll  be  there,  and  we'll  all  have  a  dip. 
We'll  go  slower  if  you  want  to." 

The  road  curved  suddenly  and  ahead  of 
them  was  a  long  hill.  That  steep,  dusty,  mis- 
erable climb  seemed  almost  too  much.  They 
rested  for  a  minute  and  then  adjusted  the 
heavy  packs  and  started  up.  Midway  they 
all  turned  and  looked  down  the  hill  where  a 
laboring  Ford  truck  was  beginning  the  ascent 
with  much  roaring  and  back-firing.  "It's 
Dick  in  the  truck!  Oh,  cant  we  go  the  rest 
of  the  way  with  him?"  As  the  truck  passed 
them  they  all  cried  out  for  him  to  stop  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  then  hurried  on  with  new 
vigor. 


The  packs  were  tlirown  into  the  back  of 
the  truck  and  the  ten  weary  children  piled  in 
on  top  of  them.  The  councillor  climbed  in 
front  with  the  driver.  He  tried  to  start  but 
the  loaded  car  refused  to  budge.  Again  and 
again  he  tried.  Finally  he  turned  to  the  coun- 
cillor with  an  apologetic  smile — "It's  too  bad 
we  haven't  got  the  new  truck.  I'm  afraid  this 
old  thing  won't  start  with  such  a  crowd  in  it. 
Maybe,  though,  I  could  start  real  slow  and 
you  could  hop  on.  If  I  can  just  get  it  going, 
every  thing  will  be  all  right." 

The  councillor  nodded  agreement  and  gave 
the  children  instructions.  They  clambered 
out;  the  truck  started  slowly  on.  The  coun- 
cillor jumped  on  the  running  board  and  as 
she  jumped,  was  thrown  into  the  seat  by  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  truck.  "What  on  earth!" 
she  began,  and  then  looked  back  to  see  if  the 
jolt  had  thrown  any  of  the  girls.  Lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  was  a  limp  figure. 
"Dick — Dick — stop!"  She  ran  back  and 
frantically  tried  to  pick  up  the  child. 

The  others  gathered  around,  screaming  and 
crying — "Henny  tried  to  jump  on  the  fender! 
Oh,  she's  dead— Henn's  killed— Oh!" 

The  councillor  looked  up  to  see  Dick  runing 
as  fast  as  he  could  up  the  road.  "A  mile  to 
a  phone — Terrible — what  to  do — must  be 
calm — don't  cry — Oh,  this  awful  day — get 
her  over  on  the  grass — water,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  to  the  girls:  "Stop  making  so  much 
noise.  Jean  and  Kitty,  help  me  lift  her  over 
on  to  the  grass.  Helen,  open  your  canteen. 
The  rest  of  you  get  out  of  the  road  and  keep 
quiet — not  a  word." 

The  child  began  to  move  and  whimper 
after  a  few  minutes. 

"Oh,  it  hurts  so — my  leg — my  leg." 
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"Where,  Henny — show  me  where." 

"Both  of  them — don't  m  o  v  e — please, 
please — " 

She  babbled  on,  crying,  moaning.  The 
others  huddled  together  terrified  and  cried; 
tears  streaked  their  dirty  faces.  It  seemed  an 
eternity  before  Dick  came  back  with  the  news 
tliat  the  camp  nurse  was  coming  as  fast  as  she 
could.  Tlien  more  ages  of  agony  before  her 
car  came  racing  up  the  road,  followed  by  the 
other  truck. 

Tlie  councillor  put  tlie  girls  into  the  good 
truck  and  then,  with  Dick,  helped  the  nurse 
lift  Henny  from  the  road  into  tlie  coupe. 
She  got  in  and  put  one  hand  under  the  child's 
head  and  the  odier  under  her  legs,  holding 
tliem  up.  They  started  off  for  the  hospital. 
Henny  shrieked  at  each  bump.  The  council- 
lor's hair  was  do-svn  and  hanging  over  her 
face.  Perspiration  ran  from  her  forehea-d. 
downi  her  face,  down  her  neck.  If  she  re- 
laxed her  hold  the  least  bit,  Henny  screamed. 
It  was  all  horrible,  horrible.  It  couldn't  be 
real.  This  ghastly  heat.  "Is  she  seriously 
hurt?     0  God,  please  don't  let  it  be  serious — 


it  isn't  real.  I'm  dreaming  it.  Tliis  hot  head 
burning  into  my  arm!  This  crazy,  inadequate 
car — the  dusty  road — dust,  dust, — it's  a 
nightmare — this  heat!" 

At  the  hospital  the  nurse  ran  in  for  someone 
to  lift  the  girl  from  the  car.  Then  long  ages 
of  waiting  while  she  was  examined.  Tlie  doc- 
tor came  in.  The  councillor  stood  up;  she 
choked;  her  burning  eyes  felt  as  though  diey 
were  going  out  of  her  head.  Notliing  mat- 
tered but  that  child — Henny — and  she  was 
responsible.     Would  he  never  speak? 

"A  dislocated  hip-bone  and  shock.  Nothing 
very  serious.  She'll  probably  have  to  be  here 
two  weeks  or  so.  Now  won't  you  tell  me 
how — ." 

She  shut  her  eyes — "Nothing  very  serious — 
nothing  very  serious — what  did  those  words — 
words — words — what  am  I  trying  to  think  of 
— Oh,  this  heat,  this  heat — I  can't  stand  it — ." 

She  slumped  to  the  floor. 

Back  in  camp  the  nine  reassured  hikers 
were  having  their  dip;  happy,  splashing  in 
the  clear,  cold  water. 
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ooniiei 
By  Augusta  Wallace 


If  she  were  lost  amid  the  desert  sands 
The  very  stones  would  shed  unsalted  tears 
To  cool  her  lips  and  gently  lave  her  hands. 
And  trees  would  grow  where  none  had  grown 

for  years. 
Tlie  burning  sun  would  cool  his  fiery  brands. 
The  whispering  wind  would  calm  her  troubled 

fears. 
And.  fairy  knights  from  visionary  lands 


Would   guard  her  bravely  with  their  magic 

spears. 
Insenate  things  are  quickened  by  her  charm, 
And  shadowy  inhabitants  of  dreams 
Materialize  to  keep  her  from  harm. 
To  see  her  beauty  makes  my  heart  grow  faint. 
I  kneel  in  adoration;  yet  it  seems 
The   humblest   priest   may   love   his   chosen 

saint. 


OAl 


TV/T  ORE  and  more  the  college  of  today  is 
widening  its  field  of  service.  Not  only 
does  it  guide  and  train  its  under-graduates  but 
it  attempts  to  provide  business  positions  for 
them  after  graduation  and  to  keep  in  contact 
widi  them  throughout  their  lives.  Recently, 
under  the  influence  of  the  adult  education 
movement  most  of  the  larger  colleges  have 
been  making  plans  to  carry  on  a  form  of  ex- 
tension work  among  their  alumnae,  keeping 
them  posted  on  activites  in  the  academic  world 
and  directing  their  leisure  time  study. 

In  accordance  with  this  movement.  Sweet 
Briar  has  sent  questionaires  to  its  alumnae 
asking  them  what  courses  they  had  in  college 
have  proved  of  most  and  of  least  benefit  to 
them  in  their  after-college  experiences,  what 
subjects  they  would  stress  if  they  could  repeat 


dieir  college  training,  and  in  what  field  they 
are  now  occupied. 

The  information  thus  gathered  will  be  valu- 
able because  it  is  taken  from  facts  and  ex- 
periences, and  is  not  merely  the  result  of 
theories.  It  should  play  a  definite  part  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  college  curriculum  and 
in  the  selection  of  required  subjects.  The  re- 
sults of  these  questionaires  will  give  some 
idea  of  tlie  courses  that  are  of  most  impor- 
tance to  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessional field,  to  run  a  home  or  to  do  gradu- 
ate study.  With  the  conducting  of  this  piece 
of  research,  Sweet  Briar  has  taken  a  definite 
step  forward  toward  what  we  hope  will  de- 
velop into  a  helpful  and  efficient  service  for 
her  students  and  alumnae. 
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As  We  P. 


lss  JDy 


Loveliest  of  trees,  the  cherry  now 
Is  hung  with  bloom  along  the  bough, 
And  stands  about  the  woodland  ride 
Wearing  white  for  Eastertide  .... 

A.  E.  Houseman. 

"Scorn  not  the  sonnet,"  though  its  strength  be 

sapped, 
Nor  say  malignant  its  inventor  blundered; 
The   corpse   that   here   in   fourteen   lines   is 

wrapped 
Had  otherwise  been  covered  with  a  hundred. 
LoiNES:    On  A  Magazine  Sonnet. 

The  life  of  every  man  is  a  diary  in  which 
he  means  to  write  one  story,  and  writes 
another;  and  his  humblest  hour  is  when  he 
compares  the  volume  as  it  is  with  what  he 
vowed  to  make  it. 

J.  M.  Barrie. 

Out  of  the  prison  of  winter 

The  earth  and  its  creatures  emerge. 

And  the  woodlouse  sits  on  a  splinter 
And  flirts  with  the  cosmic  urge. 

Don  Marquis:  Spring  Ode. 

They  had  no  property  and  so  they  had  no 
prejudices,  for  the  person  who  had  nothing 
may  look  upon  the  world  as  his  inheritance 
while  the  person  who  has  something  has 
seldom  anything  but  that. 

James  Stephens:    The  Demi-Gods. 

Light    has    killed    the    winter    and    all    dark 

dreams, 
Now  winds  live  all  in  light, 
Light  has  come  down  to  earth  and  blossoms 

here. 
And  we  have  golden  minds. 

Lascelles  Abercrombie: 
Ryton  Firs. 


So  many  people  who  are  described  as  rough 
diamonds  turn  out  to  be  merely  rough  paste. 
Saki:    The  Watched  Pot. 

She  cited  often  the  saying  of  Plato  that  the 
true  philosophers  are  the  young  men  of  their 
age.  "Not,"  she  would  add,  "because  they 
do  it  very  well,  but  because  they  rush  upon 
ideas,  with  their  whole  soul.  Later  one  phi- 
losophizes for  praise,  or  for  apology,  or 
because  it  is  a  complicated  intellectual  game. 

Thornton  Wilder: 
The  Woman  of  Andros. 

In  Mr.  Hazard's  sardonic  opinion  his  spin 
Was  not  worth  saving.     As  to  conserving 
His    energies    and    guarding   his    powers,   he 
Had  wasted  and  spent  these  things  in  a 
Thousand  vain  endeavors,  but  at  least  he  iiad 
Flung  them  upon  the  hurricane,  and  scattered 
Them  upon  the  face  of  the  sea.     They  were 

not  worn 
Away  in  fear  and  safety  and  avarice  of  the 

spirit. 

Eleanor  Wylie:  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr. 

Hazard. 

People  of  Orphalese,  you  can  muffle  the 
drum,  and  you  can  loosen  the  strings  of  the 
lyre,  but  who  shall  command  the  skylark  not 
to  sing? 

Kahil  Gibran:   The  Prophet. 

He  left  a  paper  sealed  up,  wherein  we 
found  three  articles  as  his  last  will: 

"I  owe  much.  I  have  nothing;  I  give  the 
rest  to  the  poor." 

Rabelais:  Motteuxs  Life. 

....  Remember,  when  the  judgment's  weak, 
the  prejudice  is  strong  .... 

Kane  O'Hara:  Midas. 


Bv  Manuel  Komroff 
Literary  Guild,  1930 

Coronet  is  not  a  first  novel,  but  like  Ultima 
Thule  earlier  this  season  it  is  the  first  of  an 
author's  novels  to  catch  the  critics'  attention. 
If  any  of  Komroff's  earlier  works  are  half 
as  able  as  this  one,  it  shows  a  decided  lack  of 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public 
that  they  have  been  given  so  little  publicity. 

The  most  outstanding  feeling  one  has  on 
fmishing  Coronet  is  one  of  amazement  at  the 
breadth  of  the  author's  knowledge,  his  interest 
in  ijractically  every  field  of  thought.  This 
breadth,  however,  has  not  detracted  from  the 
excellence  of  the  plot  construction.  Although 
the  book  is  composed  of  incidents  in  some  five 
or  six  widely  different  periods  of  history  unity 
is  attained  in  a  variety  of  ways.  First  there 
is  the  tracing  of  the  history,  generation  after 
generation,  of  the  coronet,  the  masterpiece 
of  a  Renaissance  goldsmith,  made  at  the  order 
of  a  French  noble.  In  1812  it  was  discovered 
by  a  scavenger  and  sold  to  a  Russian  captain 
in  1815.  Later  it  passed  through  the  hands 
of  a  mystic,  a  sadist,  and  finally  became  the 
property  of  a  Chicago  heiress.     Then  there  is 


the  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  its  companion 
piece,  the  silver  whip,  which  belonged  first  to 
a  Russian  prince  who  lost  it  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Later  it  was  used  by  Napoleon  in  his 
mad  journey  from  Moscow  to  Paris,  and 
finally  it  was  buried  with  the  body  of  a  reac- 
tionary Russian  noble.  In  tracing  the  fortunes 
of  the  whip  and  the  coronet,  Komroff  fol- 
lows the  cyclical  trend  of  aristocracy  which 
passes  from  the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  the 
Renaissance  through  the  aristocracies  of  blood, 
of  power,  of  intellect,  back  to  the  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy of  modern  America.  Beside  all  these 
unifying  elements  he  uses  a  repetition  of  like 
incidents  in  widely  different  settings.  The 
old  money  lender,  the  Florentine  Jew,  says, 
"Nothing  was  ever  lost  in  the  home  of  Salom 
Donzeli."  Four  hundred  years  later  the  Jew 
of  Stavropol  says  again,  "Nothing  was  ever 
lost  in  my  place."  Another  example  of  unity 
through  repetition  of  idea  occurs  when  two 
old  women  sell  eggs  in  Florence  with  their 
muttered  "Ten,  ten  ten;"  Russian  convicts  de- 
fending Moscow  with  their  doggerel: 
"Ten,  ten  ten. 
All  together  we  are  ten. 

One  is  red. 

One  is  white, 
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One  is  dead, 
But  we  are  ten, 
Ten,  ten,  ten." 

An  old  seller  of  eggs  in  Senlis  calls,  "Ten. 
But  fresh  they  are.  All  life  must  start  widi 
an  egg.  Truly,  sister,  it  is  strange."  And 
finally  len  Red  soldiers,  an  army  of  children 
singing  again  the 

"One  is  red. 

One  is  white. 

One  is  dead. 
But  we  are  ten. 
Ten,  ten,  ten," 

This  repetition  of  incident  is  never  mono- 
tonous because  the  details  are  always  subtly 
changed.  1 

Besides  this  excellent  treatment  of  plot  the 
style  is  full-bodied,  colorful,  and  gives  the 
exact  spirit  of  each  period  with  which  it  deals. 
There  is  character  delineation  by  conversation, 
by  description,  by  incident,  by  "stream  of 
consciousness."  The  characters  range  from 
Napoleon  himself,  to  the  drunken  Emile 
Jobey,  scavenger  of  Senlis,  and  the  delightful 
drunken  Captain  Burin;  from  the  shrewd 
owner  of  the  pig  monopoly  of  Florence  to  the 
millionaire  manufacturer  of  "Wild  Boar 
Breakfast  Bacon"  in  Chicago. 

This  merit  in  plot  and  style  marks  Komroff 
as  an  able  master  in  the  mechanics  of  story- 
telling. His  talents,  however,  surpass  those  of 
a  craftsman  for  he  shows  a  knowledge  of 
sociology,  of  metaphysics,  and  of  ethics.  He 
traces  the  decline  of  one  family  and  the  ascent 
of  another,  shows  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Burins,  the  last  two  brothers,  one  a  hesitant 
weakling,  the  other  a  sadist;  describes  the  rise 
of  the  Jobeys  from  the  scum  of  the  village  to 
the  greatest  continental  military  tailors,  with- 
out whose  aid  "no  war  in  Europe  could  be  set 
off  decently."  His  metaphysics  and  ethics  are 
interwoven  with  the  faith  of  the  mystic.  "The 
true  design  is  the  full  design  .  .  .  ." 


"If  life  were  only  unfolded  as  the  spring  of 
the  year  unfolds  the  buds,  and  wakes  up  the 
simple  sleepers,  then,  as  the  picture  on  the 
fan  becomes  a  whole  thing  only  when  the 
leaves  are  opened,  so  it  is  with  the  design  of 
the  world.  And  what  looks  like  chaos  unfolds 
into  a  picture  painted  by  the  great  unseen 
hand  as  a  background  for  his  people." 

There  is  also  his  theory  of  the  insulted.  It 
is  not  easy  to  formulate  but  it  permeates  the 
whole  book.  It  is  perhaps  most  clearly  set 
fordi  by  tlie  young  intellectual  Boris  Burin. 

"There  is  ever  before  us  throughout  the 
ages  the  insulted  one.  And  oddly  enough  the 
insulted  one  has  usually  survived,  while  the 
fierce  and  aggiessive  seem  to  spend  their 
energy  and  perish.  The  weak  and  above  all 
the  offended  live  on  in  history,  while  the  strong 
live  out  their  lives  quickly  and  vanish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

Thus  tliroughout  the  book  all  these  themes 
and  ideas  are  carried  out,  together  with  theo- 
ries of  politics  and  history  and  drama.  And 
we  finish  with  the  impression  of  a  powerful 
mind,  vividly  alive  to  every  interest,  a  scholar 
who  has  written  a  popular  novel,  a  mystic  who 
has  given  his  mysticism  the  appearance  of 
realism. 

Caroline  Heath. 

Jh/artlienware 

By  Murrell  Edmunds 

The  Little  Bookshop,  1930 

Murrell  Edmunds,  the  author  of  Music- 
makers,  has  published  his  second  l)ook. 
Earthenware,  a  group  of  short  stories.  The 
book  is  interesting  to  us  because  of  its  locale — 
Lynchburg.  Although  the  characters  are 
purely  imaginary,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  young 
writer  who  is  a  keen  enough  observer  to  recog- 
nize his  material  for  his  background  so  near 
at  hand.    Being  so  familiar  with  this  setting  he 
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is  able  to  write  of  it  in  a  sympathetic  and 
realistic  manner,  even  using  the  actual  place 
names  of  Lynchburg. 

As  the  notices  stated,  the  stories  do  not  rep- 
resent a  radical  departure  from  the  magazine 
type  of  short  story.  They  are  not  written 
primarily  to  please  the  public  but  to  portray 
characters  and  to  interpret  them  in  the  light 
of  tlieir  relationship  to  life.  A  certain  grim 
outlook  on  life  is  the  unifying  tone  of  the 
stories. 

The  difference  from  the  usual  story  is 
further  shown  in  the  style  itself.  The  intro- 
ductions to  almost  all  of  them  are  long  and 
rather  involved,  but  it  is  here  that  the  author 
gives  us  some  of  his  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tions and  flights  of  imagination.  Although 
these  lengtliy  introductions  seem  at  first  out 
of  proportion  to  the  action,  the  reader  soon 
realizes  that  they  really  create  the  distinct  at- 
mosphere of  each  story  and  help  to  bind  the 
contents  of  the  book  into  an  artistic  whole. 
When  it  comes  to  direct  characterization,  the 
writer  drops  his  idealizing  and  becomes  rea- 
listic. 

As  for  the  stories  themselves,  none  are  par- 
ticularly happy,  but  still  none  are  stupidly 
morbid.  "The  Brothers"  is  the  most  dramatic 
of  all.  Here  the  author  pictures  for  us  the 
bond  between  an  eccentric  old  colonel  and  his 
faithful  colored  servant.  Without  a  trace  of 
sentimentality  he  shows  liow  their  lonely  life 
is  the  reason  that  the  "less  visionary"  Lynch- 
burgers  misunderstand  them,  and  this  lack  of 
sympathy  brings  on  the  final  catastrophe. 
Such  a  situation  offers  the  author  a  chance  to 
use  his  bitter  satire  with  excellent  effect.  Tlie 
"Toy  Shop"  is  perhaps  the  most  appealing 
story  and  also  the  most  tranquil.  "The  Pro 
fessor"  and  "Listenin'  "  not  only  give  us  two 
vivid  personalities,  but  they  are  stern  protests 
against  certain  social  situations. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  interesting 
as  a  refreshing  departure  from  the  ordinary. 


Its  moments  of  sheer  beauty  are  frequent 
enough  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  many  for 
that  reason  alone.  The  questioning,  melan- 
choly tone  may  not  appeal  to  all  readers,  but 
this  is  so  cheerfully  relieved  by  the  satire  of 
certain  parts  that  many  will  enjoy  the  book 
far  more  ihan  the  usual  collection  of  short 
stories. 

F.  M.  H. 

1  Ike  VV  Oman  oi  Anniros 
By  Thornton  Wilder 

Albert  and  Charles  Boni,  New  York,  1930 

Tlie  announcement  of  a  new  novel  by  Mr. 
Wilder  makes  the  average  jaded  reader  feel 
that  the  moment  of  refreshment  is  nigh.  This 
author's  literary  reticence  is  one  of  his  chief 
claims  to  fame.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  which 
can  scarcely  be  said  of  many,  that  he  writes 
only  when  he  has  something  to  say,  and  then 
in  an  exquisitely  well  rounded  manner. 

The  Woman  of  Andros  is  a  shorter  novel 
than  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  and  in  its 
compactness  is  even  more  perfect.  In  the 
spirit  of  old  Greece  which  is  the  soul  of  this 
work  there  lurks  a  hint  ol  other  worldliness 
which  instead  of  isolating  the  reader  by  the 
great  break  of  time  between  the  far  past  and 
this  present,  completely  moves  him  into  its 
calm  remoteness.  To  describe  the  story  would 
be  desecration  because  it  would  necessitate 
dissection.  Analysis  is  well  nigh  impossible 
in  Mr.  Wilder's  works  because  they  are  de- 
pendent for  their  perfection  on  the  complete 
integration  of  detail,  description,  and  charac- 
ters. There  is  an  exquisite  simplicity  about 
the  whole  work  which  is  cameo-like  in  its 
clearness.  This  is  due  to  the  excellent  selec- 
tion of  words  and  details  and  to  the  purity  of 
description. 

We  find  The  Woman  of  Andros  quoting  a 
most  familiar  passage  from  the  Phaedrus  of 
Plato.    At  first  glance  we  are  apt  to  resent  the 
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presence  of  Plato  in  what  is  regarded  as  a 
modern  novel,  but  on  reading  further  we  find 
that  Mr.  Wilder  again  distinguishes  himself 
by  making  a  strikingly  sympathetic  comment 
on  that  great  philosopher.  This  fact  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  passage  rather  than  detracts 
from  it. 

All  in  all.  The  Woman  of  Andros  embodies 
the  courage  of  thought  necessary  to  comment 
on  things  which  are  not  considered  generally 
appealing.  It  is  a  story  which  offers  no 
luridly  vicarious  experience  but  rather  is  con- 
ducive to  more  real  thought  than  the  average 
reader  is  wont  to  expend  on  a  novel  of  to-day. 
It  is  a  story  which  suggests  the  inexpressible. 
It  is  beautiful  in  its  haunting  mellowness  of 
rare  expression  which  contributes  to  the  feel- 
ing that  it  is  a  finished  masterpiece,  strong  in 
its  fineness  and  unhurried  by  the  stress  of 
modern  haste.  It  is  a  book  which  though 
depicting  internal  strife,  is  itself  at  peace  with 
the  world.  E.  P.  S. 

Tlie   Proplaet 

By  Kahlil  Gibran 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1929 

The  Prophet  is  a  mystical  prose  poem,  full 
of  imagery  and  musical  cadence.  It  sets 
forth  in  simple  words,  vibrant  with  feeling, 
the  idealism  of  the  East.     Its  appeal  is  wide 


because  it  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of 
life — love,  marriage,  laws,  pain,  beauty, 
work,  time  and  death. 

The  framework  of  the  book  is  simple.  As 
the  Syrian  sage,  Almustafa,  is  about  to  board 
the  vessel  which  is  to  take  him  back  to  the 
land  of  his  youth,  the  people  among  whom  he 
has  spent  his  life  gather  round  him  in  fare- 
well, beseeching  him  to  speak  to  them  "of 
that  which  is  between  birth  and  death,"  to 
leave  with  them  some  of  the  wisdom  which 
he  has  gained  in  a  lifetime  of  meditation. 

Although  the  philosophy  of  The  Prophet 
is  not  new,  and  the  style  and  subject  matter 
are  reminiscent  of  Nietzsche's  Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra,  the  book  does  not  lose  by  com- 
parison. Its  philosophy,  moreover,  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  the  Rubaiyat. 
Almustafa  is  not  skeptical  and  cynical  like 
Omar,  but  warmly  forgiving  toward  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  and  trustful  in  the 
innate  goodness  of  man.  Its  thesis  is  the 
unity  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race, 
the  oneness  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  charming  book,  one  that  I  like  to 
have  near  me  and  to  re-read  at  intervals.  The 
style,  though  flowing  and  rounded,  does  not 
obscure  the  clarity  of  the  thought,  and  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  delightful 
combination  of  conciseness  and  felicity  of 
expression. 

Sarah  Forsyth 


-"fc^s^s^t* 


A  number  of  delightful  and  cleverly  writ- 
ten short  stories  in  the  exchanges  this  month 
considerably  lightened  the  duties  of  the  ex- 
change editor.  First  among  them  we  men- 
tion "Jo  Case"  by  Anna  P.  North  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  that  peer  of  college  maga- 
zines, the   Vassar  Review.     Tliis  long  short 


anges 

story  of  a  country  squire  and  the  family  of 
orphaned  children  to  which  he  acts  as  guar- 
dian, advisoi',  and  friend,  is  startlingly  well 
done.  The  author  has  wisely  chosen  a  subject, 
characters,  and  a  setting  that  she  knows  well 
and  she  makes  the  most  of  this  knowledge. 
Miss  North,  who  is  a  Senior  at  Vassar,  writes 
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with  almost  professional  assurance  and  finish; 
we  feel  certain  that  her  literary  career  will 
not  end  with  her  graduation  from  college. 

"Let  Her  Forget"  by  Bernice  Belser,  in  the 
same  magazine,  deserves  recognition.  It  deals 
with  a  convict's  widow  and  her  gallant  attempt 
to  bury  the  past  and  start  life  anew  for  the 
sake  of  her  two  little  sons.  The  introduction 
of  a  social  problem  into  college  literature  is 
both  timely  and  eflFective. 

A  crippled  child  who  forgets  the  sordidness 
of  her  home  in  the  two  years  she  spends  in  a 
hospital  charity  ward  only  to  be  rudely 
awakened  to  facts  when  she  returns  to  her 
family  is  the  subject  of  "Reality"  by  Lynn 
Moore  which  appears  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Aurora  from  Agnes  Scott  College.  Here 
pathos  is  kept  from  overflowing  into  senti- 
mentality by  a  judicious  use  of  restraint. 
Quite  different  in  subject  matter  but  equal  in 
excellence  is  "The  Murder  of  Maxwell 
Grimes,"  a  mystery  story  by  Margaret  Fellows 
]3ublished  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Gaucher  Kalends.  It  features  the  victim,  the 
suspected  man,  and  the  clever  lawyer,  and 
conceals  the  identity  of  the  guilty  person  until 
the  last  moment  of  suspense  just  as  a  good 
mystery  story  should,  and  is  a  welcome  change 
from  the  prosaic  type  of  stories  that  are  all 
too  common  in  our  college  magazines. 

Lighter  in  tone  but  deserving  mention  is 
"Gertie's  Knight"  by  Ellen  Winn  in  the 
Aurora.  The  hero  is  a  studious  high  school 
boy,  well-meaning  but  unpopular  because  of 
his  tendency  to  grind.  His  rise  to  longed-for 
popularity  through  the  influence  of  Gertie,  the 
high  school  social  light,  furnishes  the  some- 
what trite  but  amusing  theme.  The  descrip- 
tions are  delightfully  unusual:  "Horace  was 
not  really  ugly^ — just  straw-colored.  He  had 
hair-colored  hair  and  eye-colored  eyes  and  a 


general  knobby  appearance."  In  the  same 
magazine  we  find  "Julia  Decides,"  a  one-act 
play  by  Mary  Catherine  Wilson  in  which  the 
heroine  is  forced  to  choose  between  a  life 
of  loneliness  with  her  father  and  running  away 
to  freedom  and  excitement  in  the  city.  The 
dialogue  is  logical  and  realistic  but  the  old 
father  and  his  wayward  daughter  are  such 
stock  characters  it  is  difficult  to  make  them 
seem  life-like,  and  at  times  the  action  verges 
on  melodrama. 

The  February  Monthly  from  Smith  College 
contains  a  sophisticated,  artistic  little  sketch, 
"Feu  de  Joie"  by  Sally  Simons,  that  is  well 
worth  reading.  Miss  Simons"  style  is  clear-cut 
and  individual;  she  is  a  past  master  at  pro- 
ducing atmosphere  and  preserving  it  un- 
changed throughout  a  sketch.  In  the  same 
magazine  "Chataudun"  by  Marion  Rice  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  old  chateau  as  seen  by  a 
family  of  American  tourists.  Two  other 
sketches  in  the  Monthly,  "Broken  Ball" 
(anonymous)  and  "Departure"  by  Elizabeth 
Shaw  attract  our  attention  but  do  not  live  up 
to  the  promise  of  their  interesting  introduc- 
tions; they  are  rather  pointless. 

Unusual  and  very  convicing  is  "A  Portrait" 
by  Lois  Carver  in  the  Taper  from  Rock  ford 
College.  The  sympathy  with  which  the  eccen- 
tricities and  appealing  qualities  of  the  subject 
are  handled  make  this  a  charming  study. 
The  character  drawn  is  a  strong  one:  "His 
face  was  sensitive,  strong,  and  very  tired  .... 
His  hands  were  steady  and  exquisitely  percep- 
tive, and  the  lightest  on  a  horse  I  have  ever 
known.  He  liked  cigarettes  and  lime  drops. 
He  loved  woods  and  hills,  wind  and  fires,  and 
never  said  so." 

The  poetry  in  the  Vassar  Review  measures 
up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  prose. 
"Sonnet"  by  Margaret  Walters  is  so  lovely 
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we  reprint  it  here  in  order  that  you  may  not 
overlook  it: 

"Laughing  she  snatched  the  book  from  out  my  hand, 

And  bent  above  its  pages  lier  fair  young  head, 

'Old  gestures  of  agrarian  force,'  she  read, 

'The  outworn  trust  of  peasantry  to  land'  .... 

'  How  dull ! '     She  dropped  the  book,  and  stood 

Half-petulant  that  one  should  ever  find 

In  such  ;i_  book  diversion  for  tlie  mind. 

Half-wistful   with    another   kindlier   mood, 

She  fled,  but  graced  me  with  a  word  in  lliglit, 

'  Tlie  dalTodils  are  out  below  the  brooks. 

And  there  are  piussy  willows  in  the  sand.' 

So  she  was  gone,  and  I  with  quick  delight 

Ran  out  to  see,  and  read  from  lovelier  books 

The  loyalty  of  peasants  to  the  land." 

In  Kalends  we  liked  "Sonnet"  by  Ruth 
Sieben-Morgan  and  "Wlien  I  Am  Dead"  by 
Eunice  Wallace.  ""Poems  For  Anyone's  Little 
Brother"  reminded  us  of  Mrs.  Boyd's  '"Poems 
About  Peter" — they  have  the  same  lilt  and 
naivete. 

In  the  Aurora,  ""Fantasy"  by  Raemond 
Wilson,  and  "After  An  Attempt  At  Suicide" 
by  Mary  Catherine  Williamson  pleased  us 
especially.  We  conclude  with  a  quaint  poem 
by  Myra  Jervey  in  the  same  magazine,  called 
"Bruges:" 

"Little  gray  town 

With  cobbled  street, 
You  don't  even  frown 

At  a  tourist's  feet. 
You  remain  aloof. 

Untouched,  complete. 
Little  gray  town 

With  cobbled  street, 
You're  a  little  old  maid 

In  kerchief  and  cap, 
Who  primly  said, 

'I  shall  take  my  nap. 
And  so,  I'll  avoid 

These  tourist's  shrill 
With  whom  I'm  annoyed 

Against  my  will.' 
So  you  went  to  sleep 

By  the  window  sill 
Of  the  hurrying  world; 

And  you're  sleeping  still 


Lying  i-emote. 

Untouched,  complete. 
Little  gray  town 

With  cobbled  street." 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  ex- 
changes, past  and  present,  with  hopes  for  a 
future  influx. 

"The  Journal" — Wofford  College. 

"The  Quill" — Bradford  Academy. 

"Cargoes" — HoUins  College. 

"The  Acorn" — Meredith  College. 

"■"The  Aurora" — Agnes  Scott  College. 

"Tlie  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly" — Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

■"The  Pharetra" — Wilson  College. 

"The  Weslyan" — Weslyan  College. 

"The  Distaff" — Florida  State  College  for 
Women. 

"Smith  College  Monthly" — Smith  College 

""The  Literary  Review" — Wellesley  Col- 
lege. 

"The  Concept" — Converse  College. 

"The  Sfonthern  Collegian" — Washington 
and  Lee  University. 

"Tlie  Wells  College  Chronicle"— Wells 
College. 

"The  SuUins  Silhouette" — Sullins  College. 

"The  Hood   College  Herald" — Hood  Col- 


lege. 


"Lasell  Leaves" — Lasell  Seminary. 
"The  Winthrop  Journal" — Winthrop  Col- 
lege. 

"Tlie  Vassar  Review" — Vassar  College. 

Dea  Ex  Mactma 
(Continued  from  Page  4) 
discovered  that  there  was  more  in  Satana's 
eyes  dian  mystery  and  disdain — sometimes  a 
fleeting  wistfulness  came  into  them,  and  at 
unguarded  moments  a  look  of  unutterable 
weariness.  At  such  times  she  felt  a  strange 
kinship  with  Satana,  as  if  tliey  two  were  in 
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some  way  alike  and  leagued  against  John  who 
was  different.  She  used  to  talk  to  Satana  as 
if  she  were  a  human  friend  from  whom  one 
might  expect  a  reply,  and  was  almost  disap- 
pointed when  she  was  answered  only  with  an 
enigmatic  purr. 

The  days  dragged  past  with  Satana's  pres- 
ence pervading  each  of  them,  and  Charlotte 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  her  life.  It  was  one  suiinner  even- 
ing, while  John  was  telling  her  how  he  had 
thought  out  a  bigger  and  better  filmg  system, 
and  she  was  corroborating  his  opinion  of  how 
wonderful  he  was,  that  she  suddenly  realized 
that  she  was  weary — weary  unto  death  of 
being  the  kind  of  person  she  was.  Wliat  she 
wanted,  she  only  vaguely  knew — something 
that  was  in  the  sunset  and  the  peacock  fan, 
and  in  Satana's  eyes,  and  that  most  emphati- 
cally was  not  in  her  neat,  cretonned  house. 

On  Midsummer  Eve  (though  she  did  not 
know  it  was  Midsummer  Eve)  Charlotte  sal 
at  her  window  with  Satana  on  a  chair  opposite. 
The  night  was  dark,  lighted  fitfully  by  flashes 
of  lightning  that  seemed  to  reveal  more  things 
than  are  in  heaven  and  earth,  before  they  sank 
into  blackness,  and  the  low  thunder  was  elo- 
quent of  menace.  Through  all  the  restless  cap- 
rice of  the  elements,  the  emerald  slits  that 
were  Satana's  eyes  glowed  steadily.  At  that 
moment  she  seemed  older  than  the  lightning. 

"Satana,"  Charlotte  burst  out  suddenly. 
"Tell  me,  what  is  it  we  have  in  common  that 
John  doesn't  have?" 

"We  are  both  tired  of  our  souls,"  replied 
Satana. 

Chai-lotte  did  not  even  start.  Nothing 
seemed  too  strange  to  happen  to-night.  But 
she  was  bewildered  by  Satana's  words. 

"You  are  tired  of  your  soul?"  she  ex- 
claimed incredulously. 

"Yes,"  said  Satana.  "It  was  well  worn 
before  it  came  to  me,  you  see.  It  is  the  soul 
of  all  the  enchantresses  of  whom  the  poets 


have  ever  sung."  (A  faint  scent  of  cinnamon 
stole  into  the  air.)  "I  have  been  queen  in 
Samarkand,  in  Troy,  and  Babylon.  I  have 
lived  dazzingly  and  briefly,  a  gambler  always 
and  a  spendthrift,  wanting  a  thing  only  till  1 
got  it,  but  letting  nothing  on  earth  stand  l)e- 
tween  me  and  my  desire.  And  I  am  weary 
of  it.  I  am  tired  of  wrecking  empires,  of 
inspiring  grandes  passions,  of  being  always  on 
the  pinnacles  of  life — or  in  the  gutter;  of 
having  all  men  turn  to  look  after  me  as  I 
pass.  I  don't  want  to  live  tempestuously  any 
more.  I  want  anonymity — and  peace  and 
domesticity." 

"Peace  and  domesticity,"  breathed  Char- 
lotte bitterly. 

Satana's  eyes  gleamed  with  sudden  mis- 
chief— one  of  those  abrupt  changes  of  mood 
that  had  fascinated  Antony. 

"You  would  want  them,  too,"  she  said, 
"if  you  were  as  bored  as  I  am.  with  having 
every  tomcat  I  meet  exclaim  rapturously, 
'was  this  tlic  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships?'  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  while  Sa- 
tana laughed  noiselessly  to  herself,  and  Char- 
lotte realized  at  last  just  what  it  was  she  had 
been  wanting.  Tlien  Satana  said.  "This  is 
Midsummer's  Eve,  and  anything  can  happen. 
Will  you  trade  souls?" 

Tliey  said  it  was  remarkable  how  Charlotte 
changed.  But  she  did  not  give  them  long  to 
observe  it.  One  morning  a  few  weeks  later. 
as  soon  as  John  had  left  for  the  office,  she 
packed  her  bag  and  ordered  a  taxi  to  take  her 
to  the  New  York  train.  As  she  went  down  the 
stairs  she  suddenly  thought,  with  a  throb  of 
compunction,  of  Satana.  She  went  to  look  for 
her  and  after  searching  the  sun  parlor  and  the 
cat's  old  haunts  in  vain,  she  found  Satana 
(how  absurdly  inappropriate  that  name 
seemed  now)  curled  up  contentedly  under  the 
kitchen  stove. 
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1  lie  Aiis"wer 
By  Jane  Hays 

Love  is  a  sparkling  wine  that  ever  brings  a 
more  abounding  strength, 

Love    is    a    winding    river   that    grows    more 
straight  as  it  nears  the  sea. 

Love  is  a  quiet  hill  that  wakes  at  dawn  widi 
each  kiss  of  the  sun, 

Love  is  a  rounded  harljor  with  sheltering  arms 
outstretched  to  save. 

Love?    What  does  it  matter  how  our  words 
attempt  to  solve  its  problem, 

For  always  its  clearest  meaning  stretches  end- 
lessly at  our  feet. 


I  ouir    Voice 
By  Ellen  Kelly 

I  will  forget  you. 

Then,  if  I  must; 
See  your  dear  picture 

Covered  with  dust. 

Shut  out  your  clear  eyes, 
Hide  your  warm  smile. 

But  still  your  loved  voice 
Lingers  a  while. 

Your  voice  will  remain. 
Despite  all  I  say, 

Haunting  me  always, 
Botli  night  and  day. 
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(Somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Dorothy  Parker) 

By  Edith  Railey 

The  words  we  say  are  meaningless  and  dull, 
Like  dikes  upon  the  waves  of  love  that  surge 
In  ever  constant  swelling  tide  and  pull 
Us  out  to  sea  to  where  our  thoughts  may  merge 
In  harmony;  we  speak  and  break  the  spell 
That  silence  wove  between  us  two.     My  mind 
Aware  of  you  is  paralyzed.     I  tell 
You  light  inconsequential  things  and  find 
Myself  involved  in  subtleties  which  you, 
Seeing  within  yourself,  apply  to  me; 
And,  since  I  do  not  understand,  I  too 
Must  clutch  at  words  that  you  drop  casually. 
Shall  we  dispense  with  wasting  so  our  breath? 
Ah  no,  my  dear,  we'd  both  be  bored  to  death! 
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1  ^wemty-ioiiF  Oouirs 
By  Martha  Lee 


M 


R.  AND  MRS.  LONG  were  disturbed. 
There  was  no  denying  it.  Although 
they  did  not  actually  pace  the  floor  and  tear 
their  hair,  their  strained  attitudes  as  they 
faced  each  other  across  the  supper  table  de- 
noted the  mental  state  which  generally  pro- 
duces such  behavior. 

They  were  discussing  their  only  daughter 
Dora,  and  their  discussion  seemed  to  give 
them  no  relief  whatever.  In  fact,  she  seemed 
to  be  a  problem  without  a  solution — the  kind 
which  increases  in  complexity  the  more  it  is 
puzzled  over. 

''What  can  we  do  about  her?"  asked  Mrs. 
Long  for  the  hundredth  time,  her  forehead 
puckered  with  a  pathetic  frown  and  her  head 
tilted  imploringly  to  one  side.  "Here  it  is 
February  and  she  hasn't  done  a  thing  but 
waste  her  time.  Her  friends  are  all  away  at 
college  or  business  school,  or  have  good  pay- 
ing positions  as  stenographers  or  teachers 
and — " 

"A  good  many  of  them  are  married," 
finished  Mr.  Long,  on  whom  the  long  series 
of  unanswerable  questions  and  undeniable 
facts  was  beginning  to  pall  just  a  little. 

Mrs.  Long  winced.  This  was  the  sorest 
point  of  all.  Dora  was  twenty-three  and  had 
not  a  single  "steady"  to  her  credit.  More- 
over, she  did  not  seem  to  care  to  have  one. 
Boys  were  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  interest  her,  and  con- 
versely she  no  longer  interested  them. 

"If  she  would  only  have  dates  like  the  other 
girls!"  moaned  Mrs.  Long,  rising  from  the 
table  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  walking 
into  the  living  room. 

"She  used  to  have  dates,"  said  Mr.  Long. 
"Whiat's  the  matter  now?"  He  took  a  last 
drink  of  water,  laid  his  napkin  upon  the  table 


and  followed  his  wife  through  the  folding 
doors. 

"She  has  refused  them  so  often  that  they 
don't  ask  her  any  more,"  explained  Mrs. 
Long.  "She  isn't  interested  in  them,  you 
know.  I  believe  she  would  rather  go  back 
to  be  that  old  Mrs.  Gildersleeve's  companion 
than  anything  in  the  world — and  yet  she 
seems  perfectly  satisfied  here."  Mrs.  Long 
poked  the  living  room  fire  discontentedly. 

"Well,  we're  lucky  that  she  is  satisfied," 
remarked  her  husband,  sinking  back  into  his 
deep  arm-chair  and  unfolding  the  "Evening 
Star"  with  a  series  of  loud  crackles.  "Most 
of  the  people  we  know  are  nervous  wrecks 
because  their  daughters  work  all  day  and 
have  dates  all  night.  They  never  know  where 
they  are,  you  know,  and  are  always  prepared 
to  see  their  dear  mangled  remains  being 
brought  in  from  an  automobile  accident  or  a 
marathon  dance  contest.  In  fact,"  said  Mr. 
Long,  well  pleased  with  this  new  aspect  of 
the  matter,  and  anxious  to  begin  his  evening 
paper,  "I  don't  see  why  we  need  to  worry 
about  Dora  at  all.  Some  day  the  right  man 
will  come  along  and  carry  her  off.  Just  you 
wait!" 

Mrs.  Long  put  down  the  jjoker  with  a  jerk 
and  sat  with  indignant  care  upon  the  antique 
sofa. 

"The  right  man  come  along  indeed!"  she 
said.  "Right  men  don't  just  come  along  while 
you  sit  around  and  do  nothing.  You  have  to 
go  after  them." 

"Oh,  do  you,  my  dear?  And  how  about 
me?"  suggested  Mr.  Long  mildly. 

"Besides,"  said  Mrs.  Long,  choosing  to 
ignore  her  husband's  remark,  "she  is  already 
twenty-three  and  there  soon  won't  be  any 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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1  lie  JlJarJk  io  C_yome 
By  Augusta  Wallace 

The  days  melt  softly  into  dusk, 
The  nights  must  pass  away; 

But  what  newcoming  dawn  can  tell 
The  fate  of  yesterday? 

The  streams  flow  on,  forever  on 

Through  all  eternity. 
But  not  a  wave  returns  to  tell 

Of  endless  rest  at  sea. 

Men  die,  but  not  a  single  ghost 
From  Time's  unnumbered  dead 

Has  come  again  to  tell  us  where 
The  grave's  grim  portal  led. 


Iimaol 


1931 

When  densest  fog  obscures 

Our  clear-cut  vision. 

And  things  loom  suddenly 

Out  of  the  darkness, 

Undetermined  in  shape. 

We  feel  inadequate — 

Are  lost  to  know  what 

To  think  or  do. 

So  life  thrusts  quickly 

Problems  on  us. 

Their  indistinctness 

Leaves  us  hopeless 

Of  solution — Inadequate. 


-«fe^c<S>'«>=ff 


NigU 

By  Car-4lisa  Barry 

I  sat  in  a  filling-station  and  watched 
The  stream  of  lights  go  trickling  by 
Like  rolling  beads  strung  loosely 
On  a  thin  black  string  of  highway. 
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1  Jke  inaiaii   jyiissioiri 


By  M.  H. 


t^OR  an  hour  they  rode  in  the  battered, 
laboring  Ford.  It  was  ramshackle  to  the 
point  of  being  ridiculous,  the  body  scarred 
and  tinny,  the  top  torn  and  patched.  The 
side-curtains  were  pieced  together  with  bits  of 
string  and  adhesive  tape,  and  since  the  snaps 
to  fasten  them  were  gone  they  flapped  vio- 
lently whenever  they  escaped  the  elbows 
which  held  them  down  on  either  side  in  the 
back.  The  three  girls  sat  in  the  back,  covered 
with  innumerable  blankets,  and  the  driver — 
a  great,  mustached  half-breed — sat  in  front 
with  his  small,  dark  son  who  was  hunched 
over  and  perpetually  shivering.  The  car 
bumped  and  swayed  the  whole  time  on  the 
muddy,  rutted  road.  Occasionally  it  had  to 
go  through  streams,  and  splashed  laboriously 
along  with  sprays  of  dirty  water  shooting  out 
on  each  side.  Once  it  skidded  sideways  down 
the  entire  length  of  a  hill  and  somehow  ended 
up  at  the  bottom  with  the  rear  safely  em- 
bedded in  the  soft  red-clay  hank.  The  light 
snow  clung  to  the  windshield  and  frosted  it; 
it  was  the  kind  of  snow  that  melted  on  the 
ground  and  left  a  white  film  on  the  trees  along 
the  road.  The  red,  muddy  wagon  trail  went 
endlessly  on,  through  dun  and  barren  fields, 
up  rocky  hills  and  down  the  other  side  to  more 
mud  and  more  ruts.  Occasionally  they  passed 
one  of  the  tiny  shacks  typical  of  that  part  of 
the  country;  they  were  picturesque  if  not  com- 
fortable looking,  with  their  dull  gray  exte- 
riors, and  chimneys  of  orange  clay  from  which 
poured  blue  smoke.  The  day  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  three  girls,  thrown  against  each 
other  on  the  back  seat  at  each  lurch  and  bump, 
were  frantic  in  their  attempts  to  keep  the 
blankets  around  them  and  to  keep  the  curtains 
pinned  down. 

Finally,  down  a  long  slushy  hill  and  before 
them  was  the  Indian  Mission,  a  tiny  chapel. 


a  white  house,  and  a  small,  primitive  school 
building  of  hewn  wood,  the  rough  logs  held 
together  with  clay.  This  small  settlement  was 
the  center  of  die  whole  strange  and  pathetic 
community,  consisting  of  a  few  dozen  inter- 
married families,  all  almost  poverty  stricken. 
Here  they  lived,  miles  back  in  the  country  and 
absolutely  isolated — alone  because  of  the 
strange  mixture  of  their  blood,  being  part 
Indian,  part  white,  and  part  negro.  They 
clung  to  the  tiny  support  given  them  by  the 
church,  making  an  attempt  at  civilization  and 
a  life  somewhat  better  than  the  primitive.  No 
help  came  to  them  except  through  the  one 
missionary  sent  there  by  the  church,  and 
through  these  girls. 

The  three  climbed  out,  miserably  cold  and 
shaken,  and  walked  to  the  schoolhouse  where 
there  were  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  children 
gathered  on  the  small  porch — a  nondescript 
group,  some  white,  some  brown,  and  some 
black,  all  dressed  in  the  oddest  combinations 
of  fragments  of  cast-off  clothing.  One  ot 
the  girls  unlocked  the  door  and  they  all 
trooped  in.  The  door  was  covered  with  water 
on  one  side  where  the  roof  had  leaked,  and 
the  room  was  cold  and  damp.  A  little  brown 
boy  started  a  fire  in  the  unsatisfactory  stove 
and  the  other  children  stood  around  shuffling 
and  bunching  together.  The  organ  was 
opened  and  one  of  the  girls  sat  down  before 
it.  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers" — the  pedals 
stuck  and  from  time  to  time  she  hit  wheezy 
notes,  but  the  children  sang  on,  shrilly  and 
monotonously.  Then  the  salute  to  the  flag  and 
another  hymn.  Time  for  school  to  begin 
after  that;  the  forlorn,  taciturn  children  were 
divided  into  grades,  and  each  one  of  the  three 
girls  took  five  or  six.  They  settled  down  to 
two  hours  of  laborious  and  painful  instruc- 
(Continucd  on  Page  20) 
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Jr  igmreJ 
By  Nancy  Tucker  Wilson 


I  would  like  to  be  a  figurehead. 

With  wind  in  my  bright  gold  hair 

And  salt  on  my  lips. 

Hanging  over  the  water 

To  watch  the  fish  bump  into  each  other  below 

While  the  people   turn   their   backs   on  each 

other  above. 
I  would  laugh  with  a  wooden  laugh 
Forever 

Creasing  my  cheeks; 
And  none  would  laugh  at  me 
Till  my  nose  was  mashed 
And  my  feet  were  crushed 
And  my  fingers  had  rotted  away. 
I  would  look  with  deep,  still,  carven  eyes 
At  the  stars  above  and  the  stars  beneath; 
At   the  moon 

With  its  reflection  buried  in  loam; 
At  the  sun  and  the  long  red  path  it  makes 


Just  before  night. 

And  when  my  boat  and  I  followed  along  the 

path 
I  would  listen  to  the  water  laughing 
Behind  us — 


Roaring  like  an  old 


laughter- 


man  s 

Because  the  men  and  women  above 
Were  talking  of  hats  and  shoes, 
Of  him  and  her  .  .  . 
I  would  stay  on  the  prow 
Till  I  rotted  apart 
And  leaned  on  my  nails: 
Then  they  would  remember 
To  throw  me  away 
Where  now. 

Far  out,  the  foam  rushes  up  each  wave 
To  its  peak 
And  then  leaps  off^. 


■'«>*<?>'«>« 


VacJiei  JLriiMlsay  ilas  JDreakitasi  iii  a  •L/aieteria 

By  Eleanor  Henderson 


Click,  click,  click,  click. 

Go  the  turnstiles,  click  go  the 

Turnstiles. 

Clang 

Go 

The  waiters. 

Clang,  clang,  clang. 

Down  the  rail  they  go. 

Fruits  and  jams  and  cereals, 

Marmalade  and  butter. 

What  a  clutter! 

Choose,  choose,  choose. 

Wliat  shall  it  be? 

What  a  bother,  what  a  bother! 

Hurry,  Hurry.     Toast  and  coffee. 

Gee,  look-a-there. 

There  across  the  counter, 


Across  the  counter, 

Whew 

What  a  dame! 

Look-a  those  eyes. 

Stars.     Stars.     Stars. 

Glorious  golden  brown! 

Umm.     Umm.     Umm. 

What's  that?     The  clock. 

Quarter  past  the  hour? 

Late.     Late.     Late. 

Boss  enraged.     Enraged. 

Click,  click,  click. 

Click  go  the  turnstiles. 

Clang 

Go 

The  waiters. 

But,  what  eyes! 


Enraged. 
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By  Martha  Lee 


"/^^EE,  but  Fm  tired!"  panted  Robert,  as 
he  dropped  his  tennis  racquet  and  sank 
to  a  stone  beside  the  spring. 

Eugene,  having  caught  in  both  hands  some 
of  the  water  flowing  from  the  bamboo  spout 
and  buried  his  face  in  it,  gurgled  an  inar- 
ticulate reply  and  then  fell  to  drinking  greed- 
ily. 

It  was  late  July  in  a  mountain  resort  in 
central  China,  and  the  heat  of  the  long  day 
ebbed  in  great  waves  as  the  sun  withdrew 
behind  the  Western  Ranges.  The  two  little 
white  boys  were  cooling  off  in  the  grateful 
shade  of  the  sand-stone  cliff,  after  several 
hours  of  tennis  in  die  glaring  heat  of  the  up- 
per courts.  All  the  other  players  had  gone 
home,  and  the  twelve  deserted  courts  stretched 
away  on  either  hand  in  a  black,  sandy  ex- 
panse. 

"It's  late.  We'd  better  fill  the  water  pitch- 
er and  get  home  to  supper,"  said  Eugene 
jjresently,  as  he  mopped  his  dripping  face 
with  a  soiled  cloth  cap  and  smoothed  back 
his  damp  hair. 

To  these  hot,  freckled  lads  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  respectively,  the  main  business  of 
summer  time  consisted  in  food,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, and  these  daily  trips  up  the  hillside  to 
bring  drinking  water  from  the  spring.  They 
filled  their  enamel-ware  pitcher  now,  and  hur- 
ried home,  laughing  and  panting,  fearful  that 
Clisby  and  the  girls  would  get  ahead  of  them 
on  the  batter-bread  and  stuffed  tomatoes  at 
supper. 

As  they  came  with  a  little  rush  down  the 
last  steep  bit  of  the  hillside  an  appalling  i-eal- 
ization  dawned  on  them  and,  suddenly  sub- 
dued, they  climbed  the  verandah  steps  quietly 
and  slunk  to  the  butler's  pantry  with  the  water. 
Neither  had  spoken,  but  each  knew  that  the 


other  remembered — Clisby  was  going  away. 
Clisby,  their  seventeen-year-old  brother,  their 
hero,  their  god,  was  going  to  America  to  col- 
lege. He  was  leaving  for  Shanghai  before 
dawn  tomorrow  and  within  a  week  would  be 
far  out  at  sea.  They  would  not  see  him  again 
for  four  years,  and  it  would  take  a  month  for 
his  letters  to  come. 

The  summer  had  fled  in  a  succession  of 
busy,  blazing  days,  marked  from  one  another 
by  the  short  blank  of  nights  spent  in  dream- 
less sleep.  This  day,  that  had  been  scarcely 
mentioned  but  which  had  hung  heavily  in 
their  thoughts  most  of  the  time,  was  already 
at  hand. 

As  the  boys  left  the  pantry  the  old  Chinese 
nurse,  squatting  on  a  low  stool  near  the  edge 
of  the  back  porch  called  to  them  in  a  discon- 
solate wail,  "Ah-yah,  little  Emperors,  your 
brother  is  going  away  tomorrow.  Ah-yah — 
m-m-mm!" 

Eugene,  ashamed  to  betray  his  emotion, 
stalked  hurriedly  into  the  house  to  wash  up, 
but  Robert  rushed  and  flung  his  arms  about 
the  old  woman. 

"We  will  still  be  here,"  he  said,  and  then 
a  sudden  sense  of  futility  swept  over  him. 
Wliat  were  they?  They  could  never  take  the 
place  of  the  Oldest  Son — the  first  white  baby 
the  nurse  had  ever  seen,  and  whom  she  had 
loved  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  her  own 
shiftless  boy.  The  realization  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  impending  tragedy  fairly  over- 
whelmed little  Robert. 

Supper  and  the  long  evening  afterwards 
passed  in  an  unreal  blur.  The  verandah  was 
crowded  with  boys  who  had  come  to  tell 
Clisby  goodbye.  There  was  a  young  moon  in 
the  sky,  and  the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  hills 
and  the  dim  valley  far  below  was  even  more 
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appealingly  beautiful  than  usual.  But  to 
Robert,  sitting  on  the  verandah  railing  with 
his  bare  legs  twined  through  its  bars,  it  was 
strangely  frought  with  pain. 

Everyone  talked  and  laughed  gaily  but  in 
some  way  the  boy  sensed  what  this  evening 
meant  to  his  mother,  and  realized  that  "Clis" 
must  be  having  some  odd  feelings,  too — pangs 
of  premature  home-sickness,  and  strong  thrills 
of  anticipation  at  the  big  adventure  before 
him.  Robert  was  profoundly  sorry  for  Clis — 
yet  he  envied  him. 

At  length  the  boys  left  and  the  family  slow- 
ly dispersed  for  the  night.  As  they  strolled 
down  the  verandah,  Clisby  caught  Robert's 
lean  little  neck  with  one  hand  and  shook  him 
affectionately. 

"What  you  been  thinking  about?"  he  asked 
gently,  having  noticed  his  brother's  unwonted 
silence. 

"Aw,  nuthin',"  was  the  sheepish  reply,  and 
Robert  twisted  bis  head  with  some  difficulty 
to  gaze  adoringly  up  at  Clis. 

They  lingered  a  moment  after  the  others 
had  gone,  and  then,  by  mutual  consent,  went 
inside  and  foraged  for  food.  They  found 
half  of  a  cocoanut  pie  which  they  shared 
rather  silently  and  then  bade  each  other  good 
night — and  suddenly  said  their  farewells  with 
a  quick  hand-shake  and  a  "good-bye  and  good 


luck"  from  Robert.  "Thanks,"  said  Clis,  and 
"Good-bye,  kid,"  he  called  as  Robert  hurried 
upstairs  to  the  room  he  shared  with  Eugene. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Robert  was  wak- 
ened by  the  calling  of  a  chair  coolie  in  the 
yard  below.  The  squeak  of  ropes  against  the 
wicker  sedan-chair  and  the  rattle  of  heavy 
bamboo  poles  came  up  to  him  clearly  in  the 
cool  morning  air,  and  he  remembered  with  a 
sharp  stab  at  the  heart  what  this  day  meant. 

Eugene  had  already  gone  down,  but  Robert 
suddenly  felt  as  if  he  could  not  say  good-bye 
again  and  could  not  bear  to  see  his  mother 
say  good-bye.  Therefore  he  lay  huddled  on 
the  bed  and  listened. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  heavy  foot- 
steps on  the  verandah,  Clisby's  voice  saying 
"Good-bye,  Mother,"  and  then  a  shai-p  "Ai- 
heh!"  from  the  coolies  as  they  swung  the 
chair  to  their  shoulders  and  strode  down  the 
wooded  path  which  led  to  the  main  road.  A 
rustle  and  click  of  branches  against  the  chair, 
and  there  was  silence. 

Clisby  was  gone. 

Slow  footsteps  moved  back  along  the  veran- 
dah. 

Robert  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  when  he 
heard  Eugene  coming  back  to  the  room,  he 
rolled  over  and  pretended  to  be  asleep. 


oecref 
By  Mary  Henderson 


These  things  we  have  seen 


Winter — A  nun  who  walks  with  slow,  delib 
erate  tread 


And  dances  naked,  her  bronze  feet  patting  the 

hot,  cracked  earth. 

We,  alone,  having  seen  these  things,  swore  to 

keep  them  secret. 
Through  a  cloister  formed  of  sombre,  leafless     ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^j  ^f  ^j^^  ^^-^^^^ 

gray  oaks.  .^^  fou„j 

Summer — A  gypsy  who  crowds  her  arms  with     In  a  dark  pine-encircled  lake 

yellow  and  red  wild  flowers  A  floating  bit  of  the  moon? 


Y^/ITH  examinations  several  weeks  behind 
us  and  the  residts  announced  in  the 
form  of  grades,  we  are  able  to  view  the  period 
of  intensive  study,  sleeplessness  and  worry 
with  something  of  calm  philosophy.  Exams, 
we  say,  are  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  endured 
with  as  nuich  cheerful  resignation  as  we  can 
muster.  But  a  question  immediately  arises: 
Are  examinations  necessary?  Should  we  be 
forced  to  endure  twice  yearly  a  week  of  such 
work  and  discomfort  as  this  educational 
method  imposes  on  both  the  faculty  and  the 
students? 

Let  us  consider  the  reasons  for  giving  ex- 
aminations. First  of  all,  they  determine  the 
grades  of  the  student.  Tlie  daily  work,  the 
occasional  quizzes  come  under  consideration, 
too,  we  are  told,  but  it  is  this  last  effort  of 
the  semester  that  definitely  decides  the  ques- 
tion of  jjassing  or  failing.  Secondly,  exami- 
nations give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
correlate  the  different  parts  of  the  course,  to 
see  it  as  a  whole  in  a  way  that  day-by-day 
progress  doesn't  allow.  Then  there  are  such 
minor  advantages  as  drill  in  intensive  study, 
practice  in  budgeting  one's  time  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  each  hour,  and  experience  in 
learning  how  to  be  cheerful  and  assured  un- 
der trying  circumstances. 


Of  all  these  arguments  for  examinations, 
the  second  is  the  only  one  that  witlistands  criti- 
cism. The  custom  of  making  a  grade  for  a 
whole  course  depend  on  the  examination  at 
the  end  seems  hardly  fair  when  one  considers 
the  various  conditions  under  which  different 
members  of  the  class  write  their  answers. 
One  may  have  had  an  exam  the  period  before, 
another  may  have  had  three  days  in  which  to 
study,  a  third  may  be  undergoing  the  exper- 
ience for  the  first  time,  whereas  to  another  it 
may  be  an  old  story.  In  short,  this  basis  for 
grading  is  unjust  because  it  allows  chance  to 
play  too  large  a  part. 

Intensive  study  just  before  any  exam  is  all 
too  likely  to  turn  into  desperate  cramming 
with  the  result  that  names,  theories,  dates,  and 
formulae  are  learned  in  a  parrot-like  fashion, 
written  down  when  required  and  immediately 
forgotten.  Since  students  feel  tliat  little  or  no 
credit  will  be  given  for  classroom  work,  they 
frequently  neglect  daily  work  and  in  conse- 
quence, are  forced  to  attempt  to  learn  a  whole 


course  in  a  night. 


Most  serious  of  all  the  effects  of  exami- 
nations on  the  student  is  the  tendency  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  grades  rather  than 
the  importance  of  learning.  Even  the  most 
ambitious  student,  under  our  present  regime. 
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looks  forward  only  to  the  end  of  the  semester 
with  hope  of  going  to  the  Honor  Banquet, 
rather  than  having  the  mental  clarity  of  vision 
to  see  beyond  graduation  to  the  ultimate  value 
of  the  enriching  influences  that  a  college  edu- 
cation exerts  upon  an  individual  throughout 
his  life. 

So  full  of  serious  and  evident  flaws  is  our 
present  system  that  modern  educators  have 
tried  various  methods  of  reform.  "Compre- 
hensives"  are  an  experimentation  in  examin- 


ing a  student  upon  his  work  in  his  major  sub- 
ject during  his  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This 
method  reduces  the  number  of  examinations 
but  tends  to  make  a  student  neglect  his  other 
courses. 

We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  faculty  will  base  their  grades  more  upon 
the  daily  work  of  their  students  and  not  so 
much  on  the  uncertainties  of  examinations, 
and  then  the  students  will  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  instead  of  frenzied  eff^ort. 


'«>«<j>^fc«« 


1  Jke  Dtroiig  iyiaii 
By  Anne  McCrae 

Snow-crowned  Olympus  could  not  be  so  white 
Nor  newly  fallen  snow  so  soft  as  his 
Fine  hair;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  sight 
So  noble  as  his  lofty  brow.     And  this 
I  know  full  well.     The  bluest  lake  in  all 
Of  Switzerland  was  never  half  so  blue 
As  his  blue  eyes.     To  Time's  insistent  call 
He  deigns  not  to  respond.     The  brawny  sinew 
Of  youth  is  his.     Alert  atul  vigorous  still 
He  stands  with  head  held  iiigh  and  shoulders 

straight, 
A  rugged  man.     A  man  of  strength  who  will 
Forever  live  unconquered  by  the  fates. 
And  yet,  I  cannot  praise  him  to  the  Muse 
Because  his  false  teeth  rattle  when  he  chews. 


JL/Ove's   'LvaieiiclaF 
By  Helen  Nightingale 

Tlie  New  Year  brought  the  snow  and  him  to 

me, 
But  I  was  cold  as  February's  frost. 
In  March  he  came  again — renewed  his  plea. 
Midst  April's  showers  then  my  love  he  lost. 
He  vowed  by  May  that  no  one  else  would  do, 
But  I  refused  him  then,  and  still  in  June, 
July  and  August  swore  that  I  was  through. 
Yet  he,  beneath  a  large  and  silver  moon 
In  sweet  September  wooed  me  for  his  bride. 
October  came.     I  found  that  love  instead 
Had  come  to  me  at  last.     He  thought  I  lied. 
And  when  December  came — I  was  not  wed; 
For  then  I  found  his  love  had  turned  to  hate. 
I  loved  him,  but,  alas,  I  loved  too  late. 
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As  We   Pass    By 


To  feel  righteous  or  to  feel  sinful  is  quite 
an  innocent  form  of  self-indulgence. 

Norman  Douglas:    South  Wind. 

Desolate  and  lone 

All  night  long  on  the  lake 

Wliere  fog  trails  and  mist  creeps, 

The  whistle  of  a  boat 

Calls  and  cries  unendingly, 

Like  some  lost  child 

In  tears  and  trouble 

Hunting  the  harbor's  breast 

And  the  harbor's  eyes. 

Carl  Sandburg:    Lost. 

And  what  is  it  to  work  with  love? 
It  is  to  weave  the  cloth  with  threads 
Drawn  from  your  heart,  even  as  if 
Your  beloved  were  to  wear  that  cloth. 

Kabril  Gibran:    The  Prophet. 

"Finality    is    death.      Perfection    is    finality. 
Nothing  is  perfect.     There  are  lumps  in  it," 
said  the  Philosopher. 

James  Stephens:   The  Crock  of  Gold. 

The  darkness  of  night,  like  pain,   is   dumb. 
The  darkness  of  dawn,  like  peace,  is  silent. 

Tagore  :   Fireflies. 

Man  is  an  ape,  bereft  of  his  tail  and  grown 
rusty  at  climbing. 

Cabell:   Beyond  Life. 


Your    finished    gentleman    you    never    can 
please;  a  mind  that  is  forming  will  ever  prove 


grateful. 


Goethe:   Faust. 


To  one,  wisdom  is  the  mighty,  heavenly 
goddess;  to  another  it  is  an  excellent  cow  that 
furnished  him  with  butter. 

Schiller:    Biffenchaft. 

For  no  fathers  or  mothers  think  their  own 
children  ugly;  and  this  self-deceit  is  yet 
stronger  with  respect  to  the  offspring  of  the 
mind. 

Cervantes:    Don  Quixote. 

What   is  this  life,  if  full  of  care. 
We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare? 
William  Henry  Davies:    Leisure. 

OUTLINE  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

Our  first  mention  must  be  of  the  Sonnets, 
written  probably,  according  to  Professor  Ma- 
thews, during  Shakespeare's  life  and  not  after 
his  death.  There  is  a  haunting  beauty  about 
these  sonnets  that  prevents  us  from  remem- 
bering what  they  are  about.  But  for  the  busy 
man  of  today  it  is  enough  to  mention  Drink 
to  me  only  with  thine  eyes;  Rock  me  to  sleep, 
mother;  Hark,  hark,  the  dogs  do  bark.  Oh 
yes,  quite  enough.  It  will  get  past  him  every 
time. 

Stephen  Leacock: 
W  innowed  Wisdom. 
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Problems  oi  an  Inexperienced 

Donnet  W  riier 

By  Elizabeth  Uber 

To  write  a  sonnet  was  the  task  assigned, 
And  so  I  sat  me  down  to  be  inspired; 
I  thought  and  thought  but  could  not  seem  to 
find 
A'theme  which  was  the  one  that  I  desired. 
Of  course,  a  crowd  of  them  passed  through 
my  head. 
There  were  Love,  Friendship,  Joy,  and  even 
Sorrow; 
"But  do  not  tarry,"  to  myself  I  said, 

"This  masterpiece  must  be  complete  tomor- 
row." 
The  subject  found  I  started  then  to  write, 

Alas!    Another  woe  confronted  me, 
Thus  forcing  me  to  pass  another  night 
Deciding  that  Shakespearean  I'd  be. 
Wliile   pond'ring   all   these   things    'twas   my 
surprise 
To  find  my  sonnet  done  before  my  eyes. 


Urods    I^lan 

(A  Novel  in  Woodcuts) 

By  Lynd  Ward 

Jonathan  Cape  and  Harrison  Smith. 
New  York,  1929 

With  Gods'  Man  we  have  a  new  venture  in 
the  workl  of  books — at  any  rate  one  new  to 
our  time.  This  is  an  original  novel  told 
through  the  medium  of  woodcuts,  with  no 
written  material. 

The  plot  of  Gods'  Man  is  fundamentally 
simple.  It  deals  with  the  more  or  less  tradi- 
tional story  of  the  artist  .  .  .  his  struggle  in 
the  world  of  commerce,  of  men  and  women, 
of  love,  of  art.  And  such  a  story  is  well 
suited  to  Mr.  Ward's  medium  and  his  tech- 
nique. The  tale  is  highly  dramatic,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  poetic  in  the  extreme  .  .  .  one 
which  should  have  a  vivid  appeal  to  the 
reader's  idealism  and  love  of  things  beautiful. 
This  book  is  a  good  investment,  for  it  im- 
proves with  successive  readings;  each  perusal 
of  it  brings  a  new  thought,  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pictures. 

The  workmanship  of  the  woodcuts  is  sure 
and  clever,  the  general  effect  unusual  and 
idealistic.     The  most  strikina;  cuts  are  those 


dealing  with  tragic  incidents,  with  cynical  sav- 
agery of  expression,  though  some  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  sky  and  sea  and  towering  moun- 
tains are  exceedingly  effective,  with  their 
strong  shadow  and  futuristic  lightings. 

The  most  noticeable  fault  to  be  found  lies 
in  the  exaggerated  melodrama  of  a  few  of  the 
scenes,  which  might  ajapear  laughable  if  one 
is  not  in  the  most  sympathetic  mood. 

Whether  this  new  type  of  novel  will  become 
a  permanent  fixture  of  modern  literature  is 
not  for  us  to  say;  but  Mr.  Ward's  novel,  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  field,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
And  we  feel  that  the  reader  will  find  no  cause 
to  be  disappointed  in  Gods'  Man. 

Sarah  Forsyth. 

JL/angliiiig  jDoy 

By  Oliver  La  Farge 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York,  1929 

Following  Julia  Peterkin's  example  of 
drawing  literary  subjects  from  inembers  of 
an  alien  and  neglected  race,  Oliver  La  Farge 
has  made  the  Navajo  Indian  the  princijjal 
character  in  his  recent  novel,  Laughing  Boy. 
The  story  is  concerned  with  the  love  of  a 
young  Navajo,  Laughing  Boy,  for  Slim  Girl, 
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a  member  of  the  same  tribe.  The  hero  has 
grown  up  on  the  Indian  reservation  among 
people  of  his  own  tribe  and  is  comparatively 
untouched  by  American  civilization.  The 
heroine  is  not  so  fortunate,  having  attended 
a  mission  school  and  having  suffered  not  a 
little  from  contact  with  the  lives  and  cus- 
toms of  a  people  not  her  own.  The  two  meet 
at  a  ceremonial  dance,  are  immediately  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  and  are  married,  some- 
what against  the  wishes  of  Laughing  Boy's 
parents.  Together  they  find  happiness  until 
a  shadow  from  Slim  GirEs  past  darkens  their 
horizon  and  ends  in  the  death  of  the  Indian 
bride. 

The  author  tells  the  story  with  a  simplicity 
and  a  power  of  description  that  brings  the 
characters  and  the  setting  vividly  before  us. 
We  are  enabled  to  peer  behind  the  stolid  mask 
of  reserve  and  indifference  that  the  Indian 
wears  and  to  see  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
the  motives  that  guide  his  actions.  We  watch 
the  solemn  ceremonial  dances  by  the  light  of 
the  blazing  bonfires,  sympathize  with  Laugh- 
ing Boy's  thrill  of  victory  when  his  little  black 
mare  wins  the  pony  race,  laugh  at  the  jokes 
a  group  of  young  Indians  play  on  the  store- 
keeper, and  share  their  resentment  at  the  in- 
trusion of  the  American  agent  from  far  away 
"Washindon." 

Mr.  La  Farge  knows  liis  subject  thoroughly, 
having  spent  many  months  with  a  Harvard 
research  party  in  the  great  Southwest,  and  the 
insight  into  Indian  nature  that  he  gained  there 
added  to  his  sense  of  artistry  and  to  his 
smooth,  graceful,  fluent  style  makes  this  a 
book  of  charm  and  variety.  Laughing  Boy  is 
not  deep — it  can  be  skimmed  in  an  evening — 
nor  does  it  attempt  to  solve  any  social  prob- 
lems, but  it  is  unusual  and  entertaining.  We 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  future  products 
from  Mr.  La  Farge's  talented  pen. 

M.  C. 


1  Ike  Jc/mlbezziers 

By  Valentine  Katoov 

Dial  Press,  New  York,  1929 

The  Embezzlers  at  first  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  a  swiftly  moving  farce  intent  on  proving 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  can  still  laugh  at 
himself  and  enjoy  it.  In  doing  this  the  novel 
gives  an  excellent  picture  of  Russian  life. 
Philip  Stephanovitch,  a  chief  accountant  in 
a  government  office  in  Moscow,  and  young 
Ivan,  the  cashier,  get  drunk,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Nikita,  a  messenger.  Nikita  has 
decided  in  his  hazy  brain  that  all  the  business 
funds  in  Moscow  are  being  embezzled  and  in 
his  anxiety  to  make  sure  of  his  wages  he  per- 
suades Philip  and  Ivan  to  celebrate  in  various 
restaurants  and  bars.  The  next  morning  they 
find  themselves  on  a  train  bound  for  Lenin- 
grad with  a  large  sum  of  government  money — 
what  remains  of  the  payroll.  They  are 
horror-stricken  at  their  condition  and  imme- 
diately drink  again  to  remedy  it.  Never  quite 
sober,  they  wander  about  Leningrad  from 
hotel  to  night  club  and  then  from  tlie  city  to 
the  country.  At  last,  half-sober,  in  despair, 
they  return  to  Moscow  and  to  jail.  Humor 
lies  in  every  situation,  a  fine  humor  with  a 
distinct  continental  flavor.  It  borders  at  times 
on  satire,  and  then  on  tragedy.  It  is  always 
spontaneous  and  unrestrained. 

Looking  deeper,  you  find,  however,  that  the 
author  is  primarily  interested  in  human  na- 
ture. Philip  Prohoroff  who  "has  a  soul  above 
accounting"  and  young  Ivan,  once  a  country 
boy,  but  who  prefers  to  appear  sophisticated, 
are  a  comic  pair.  Certainly  they  are  neither 
heroic  nor  worthless,  but  rather  a  natural 
combination  of  good  and  bad.  There  charac- 
ters are  set  on  a  vivid  stage  and  allowed  to 
act.  They  are  men  to  be  laughed  at  and  wept 
with.  They  make  the  book  real.  They  give 
it  strength  and  vitality. 
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The  Embezzlers  is  in  no  way  a  political 
tract,  but  in  an  oblique  manner  the  author 
cleverly  pokes  fun  at  Soviet  officialdom.  It 
is  unique  in  that  it  is  a  Russian  book  written 
by  a  Russian,  and  yet  it  remains  free  from 
either  Communist  or  anti-Communist  propa- 
ganda. It  is  a  piece  of  modern  Russia,  not  a 
medley  of  ideas  and  ideals. 

The  Embezzlers  should  appeal  lo  a  great 
many  people.  For  whether  they  read  it  as 
an  amusing  novel,  a  sociological  study,  or  an 
excellent  piece  of  literature,  they  will  find  it 
well  worth  while. 

Marjorie  Miller. 

Iron  Man 

By  W.  R.  Burnett 
The  Dial  Press,  New  York,  1930 

W.  R.  Burnett,  whose  first  novel.  Little 
Caesar,  was  acclaimed  by  critics  as  "the  most 
exciting  book  of  the  year,''  now  presents  his 
reading  public  with  Iron  Man.  This  story 
of  Coke  Mason,  mechanic's  helper,  who  enters 
the  prize-fight  ring  and  eventually  becomes 
the  middle-weight  champion,  emphasizes  the 
author's  belief  that  "the  strength  of  human 
nature  lies  in  the  lowest  estate  of  life"  where 
the  individual's  thoughts,  emotions,  and  tem- 
perament are  not  completely  screened  behind 
manners  and  convention.  Coke  and  his 
friends — George  Regan,  his  manager,  Jeff 
Davis,  his  sparring  partner,  McNeil,  his  train- 
er, and  all  the  other  men  who  gather  about  his 
training  camp — are  too  sincere,  too  sophisti- 
cated to  scheme  against  each  other.  It  is  Paul 
Lewis,  suave,  self-confident,  manager  of  night 
clubs,  and  hence  a  member  of  another  world 
from  that  in  which  the  prize-fighter  and  his 
rough  associates  move,  who  enters  into  intri- 
gue with  Rose,  Coke's  flighty  little  wife,  and 
is  the  villain  of  the  story.         , 

It  is  the  realism  of  the  book  that  makes  the 
deepest  impression,  realism  that  has  somehow- 


been  beautified  by  idealism  just  as  Coke's 
rather  coarse  nature  is  beautified  by  his  trust- 
ing, self-abasing  love  for  Rose.  The  charac- 
ters are  people  of  the  prize-fight  ring  and 
cheap  dance  halls.  The  setting  includes  roar- 
ing stadiums,  dingy  dressing  rooms,  and  noisy 
training  camps,  but  the  better  side  of  human 
nature,  the  kinder  emotions  that  are  constantly 
evident  more  than  offset  the  sordidness  and 
vulgarity.  It  is  a  book  which  will  appeal 
more  to  men  than  to  women. 

M.  S.  C. 

1  wenity-ioup  Hours 
(Continued  from  Page   ',i) 

young  men  of  suitable  age  left  in  town. 
They're  all  being  snatched  off  so  fast.  The 
only  eligible  one  I  know  of  anywhere  now  is 
that  Hedges  boy  that  Cousin  Charlotte  talks 
about." 

"Oh,  Dora  will  be  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Long 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  weary  of  vain  re- 
petitions. 

"Well,  at  least  I've  done  my  best,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Long  absently.  "I've  sent  her  to 
visit  in  Huntersville,  so  I  can  have  her  off  my 
mind  for  two  weeks  anyhow.  Jane  and  Char- 
lotte always  see  to  it  tiiat  their  visitors  have 
a  good  time  and  plenty  of  attention.  Dora 
may  learn  to  pretend  that  she  is  interested  in 
young  men  if  she  stays  there  long  enough." 
And  the  harrassed  mother  picked  up  some 
sewing  that  was  to  be  done  for  the  associated 
charities.  Remembering  suddenly  that  it  was 
Sunday,  however,  she  laid  aside  the  work  and 
settled  herself  instead  to  the  rather  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  reading  October's  Child. 

Half  an  hour  of  utter  calm  elapsed.  A 
silence  that  might  have  been  interpreted  as 
ominous  brooded  over  the  house. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  rude  crunching 
of  car  wheels  on  the  gravel  drive-way  broke 
the  stillness.     A  car  door  slammed,  leisurely 
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footsteps  crossed  the  porch  and  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  suit  case  being  set  down  with  a 
heavy  thump  as  its  owner,  apparently,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  front  door. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  listened,  mystified. 
Mr.  Long  rose  to  see  who  was  there  but  before 
he  had  finished  tripping  over  the  foot-stool, 
the  living  room  door  opened  slowly,  and  a  tall 
girl  in  a  brown  fur  coat  and  close-fitting  little 
hat  walked  in. 

"Take  care.  Daddy,"  she  said,  holding  out 
a  steadying  hand  to  Mr.  Long,  who  was  exe- 
cuting a  series  of  leaps  and  short  rushes  in 
an  effort  to  regain  his  balance. 

"Why  do  we  have  to  have  all  these  antique 
busy-bodies  or  whatever  you  call  them,  sitting 
around?"  he  queried  irritably  as  his  daughter 
helped  him  to  a  sitting  position  and  kissed 
him  affectionately. 

Mrs.  Long,  in  the  meantime,  had  dropped 
her  book  and  was  staring  at  the  newcomer  in 
a  sort  of  trance. 

"Dora,  what  are  you  doing  back  here?" 
she  demanded  as  soon  as  the  brief  commotion 
over  the  foot-stool  had  subsided. 

"Oh,  I  just  thought  I'd  come  back,"  said 
Dora  casually  as  she  bent  over  to  kiss  her 
offended  mother. 

"But  you  just  got  there  yesterday."  Mrs. 
Long  still  seemed  to  find  it  hard  to  believe 
her  eyes.  "You  were  going  to  stay  two  weeks 
at  least,"  she  added  faintly. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Dora,  letting  her  coat  slip 
off  upon  a  chair.  She  took  her  hat  off  slowly 
and  readjusted  the  hair  pins  in  the  rich  brown 
coif  of  her  hair.  "I  thought  you  would  be 
glad  to  see  me,"  she  added.  She  seemed  not 
at  all  offended  that  they  were  so  obviously 
sorry,  however,  and  drawing  the  antique  foot- 
stool nearer  the  fire,  she  settled  herself  serene- 
ly upon  it. 

"Oh,  we  are  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mr. 
Long  hastily,  while  Mrs.  Long,  having  paused 


for  breath,  began  again  her  catechism  of  this 
incomprehensible  girl. 

"Didn't  you  have  a  good  time?  Weren't 
there  parties  and  dates  and  dances?  Hadn't 
Charlotte  and  Jane  planned  a  lot  of  things 
for  you?"  she  asked  agitatedly.  Dora,  smil- 
ing, nodded  her  reply  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

"Then  why  did  you  come  home  so  soon? 
It  wasn't  even  polite,"  said  Mrs.  Long. 

With  faint  curiosity  Mr.  Long  added,  "Yes, 
why  did  you?" 

Dora  clasped  her  hands  around  her  knees 
and  turned  to  face  her  parents. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  interested — "  she 
began. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure — "  interrupted  Mrs.  Long, 
"but  why  did  you  come  home?" 

"Well,"  said  Dora,  "I  thought  you  would 
like  to  know — " 

"We  are  waiting  to  hear  why  you  came 
home,"  said  Mrs.  Long,  patiently.  "You 
could  have  written  or  even  phoned  if  you 
wanted  to  tell  us  anything." 

"But  I  thought  it  would  be  nicer  if  I  came 
and  told  you,"  explained  Dora. 

"Tell  us,  then,"  suggested  Mr.  Long.  "And 
then  tell  us  why  you  came  home." 

"Well,  I'm  engaged,"  said  Dora,  "and 
that's  why  I  came  home." 

A  shocked  silence  followed  this  announce- 
ment. Dora  moved  her  clasped  fingers  ever 
so  slightly,  and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Long  noticed  the  diamond  that  twinkled  there. 
They  both  started  perceptibly. 

"You're  really  engaged?"  whispered  Mrs. 
Long. 

"Yes,"  said  Dora. 

"You  see,"  she  went  on,  "He  and  Sam 
came  with  Charlotte  to  meet  me  at  the  train — 
and  then  he  stayed  to  supper — and — well, 
after  supper  the  others  went  to  the  club  to 
dance,  but  I  was  tired,  so  didn't  go.     So  Benny 
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asked  me  if  he  could  stay  and  talk  to  me. 
And  we  talked,  and  pretty  soon  it  seemed  as 
if  we  had  known  each  other  always."  The 
awestruck  attention  of  her  parents  encouraged 
Dora  to  go  on. 

"When  the  others  came  back  he  asked  if 
he  could  take  me  to  church  in  the  morning. 
So  right  after  breakfast  he  came  over.  I  was 
kind  of  surprised  to  see  him  so  early,  but  we 
went  driving  and  we  talked  some  more  and 
then  he  said  I  was  just  the  girl  he  had  always 
been  looking  for.  And  I  knew  he  was  the 
only  interesting  boy  I  had  ever  seen,  but  I 
didn't  tell  him  so  then."  She  paused  and 
looked  indulgently  at  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Long's  eyes  gleamed  approval. 

"Well,  we  went  on  to  church,  and  then  he 
went  away  because  Jane  and  I  were  asked  out 
to  dinner.  But  we  left  soon  after  dinner,  and 
when  we  got  home  Benny  was  there  and  said 
he  must  see  me  a  minute.     So  after  he  had 


said  a  few  things,  I  decided  I  might  as  well 
give  him  some  idea  of  what  I  thought  of  him, 
too — 

Mrs.  Long's  face  was  enigmatic. 

"So — well,  he  had  brought  along  the  dia- 
mond ring  his  mother  had  left  him,  just  in 
case — and  he  wants  the  wedding  to  be  in 
April.  I  think  that's  a  little  soon,  but  I  said 
I  had  better  tell  you  all  about  it  right  away, 
so — 

"Who  is  this  Benny?"  interrupted  Mr. 
Long  abruptly. 

"Benny?  Oh,  he's  Benny  Hedges — the 
boy  from  Baltimore  who  just  bought  the  old 
Rust  estate  outside  of  Huntersville — " 

"Hedges!"  gasped  Mrs.  Long.  "Benny 
Hedges,"  she  added  faintly,  reverently. 

"Well,"  said  Dora,  jumping  up,  "he  drove 
me  down  here  tonight  and  he's  out  in  his  car 
now.     I'll  go  call  him  if  you  want  to  see  him." 
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xciiaitiges 


Li  the  excitement  and  rush  of  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  we  have  neglected  our  literary 
friends  of  other  colleges.  We  are  indeed  im- 
pressed with  our  popularity — because  of  the 
number  of  magazines  which  filled  our  mail 
box  on  our  return.  Since  many  issues  came 
in  too  late  to  be  reviewed  in  our  last  Bram- 
BLER,  we  will  try  to  cover  as  much  past  and 
present  material  as  possible. 

We  call  attention  to  Manuscripts,  the  pub- 
lication "for  and  from  the  Universities."  It 
will  indeed  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  college 
student  who  is  interested  in  writing. 

In  reviewing  the  magazines  at  hand,  we 
find  that  the  Thanksgiving  issue  of  "The 
Southern  Collegian"  from  Washington  and 
Lee  University  ranks  highest  both  in  quality 
and  in  diversity  of  material.  We  wish  that 
we  might  all  have  such  a  philosophic  view  of 
the  best  things   in  life,   as  presented   in  the 


editorial!  We  like  to  find  in  college  maga- 
zines accounts  of  outside  activities  such  as 
the  Bishop  of  Washington's  article  in  "Tlie 
Southern  Collegian."  Other  interesting  ex- 
amples are  Miss  Smith's  experiences  in 
"Kinder-Art"  to  be  found  in  the  November 
issue  of  "The  Literary  Review"  from  Welles- 
ley  College,  and  a  character  study  of  Ernest 
Hemmingway  in  the  November  "Smith  Col- 
lege Monthly"  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  real  Mr.  Hemmingway  and  helps  us  to 
understand  his  often  startling  style. 

There  are  many  excellent  stories  that  we 
must  mention,  not  only  to  criticize  them.  ]jut 
to  urge  others  to  read  them.  For  example, 
there  are  the  fine  short  stories  contained  in  the 
November  number  of  the  "Goucher  Kalends." 
Miss  Fellows  gives  us  an  excellent  character 
study  of  the  lovable  country  physician,  who, 
bringing  his  pampered  city  bride  to  the  small 
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town  where  he  lives,  loses  her  in  ministering 
to  his  people.  The  climax  is  reached  when 
he  must  decide  whether  to  follow  his  wife 
back  to  the  city  or  to  stay  to  ease  the  pain  of 
his  people.  In  "A  Letter"  it  is  hard  for 
Michael  to  confess  to  his  true  love  from  whom 
circumstances  and  a  Russian  temperament 
keep  him  away,  that  for  love  of  her  he  has 
succumbed  to  the  mirrored  reflection.  It  is 
written  in  a  most  understanding  manner. 
Our  congratulations,  Miss  Gidding.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  pass  over  "Fifteen,"  without  com- 
mending the  author  of  this  story.  Which  of 
us  has  not  at  the  gangling  age  of  fifteen  ex- 
perienced the  puppy  love  (which  we  at  that 
age  considered  undying  love)  for  one  older 
than  one's  self?  Miss  Scott  has  indeed  caught 
the  comic  and  the  pathetic  aspects  of  this  situ- 
ation. 

Why  will  people  continue  to  write  about 
cats!  The  author  of  "The  Prodigal  Cat"  in 
the  November  issue  of  "The  Distaff"  from 
the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  does  not, 
in  our  estimation,  redeem  her  common-place 
theme,  even  through  her  style.  "The  Literary 
Review"  for  November  presents  a  story  of 
farm  life,  "Butchering  Day."  The  characters 
are  excellently  portrayed:  tlie  stern,  hard- 
working farmer,  the  gossiping  neighbors,  and 
die  many  children  to  be  clothed  and  fed. 
However,  the  part  about  the  daughter  from 
the  city,  who  decides  to  marry  her  country 
swain,  falls  a  little  flat.  We  were  more  than 
impressed  with  "Sun  Light"  from  this  same 
magazine,  and  not  a  little  saddened.  The 
desire  of  a  dying  man  for  immortality,  the 
incidents  of  his  life  that  pass  through  his 
mind — thoughts  which  somehow  he  cannot 
tell  his  conventional  mother  who  would  not 
understand — are  very  real  as  Miss  Davison 
depicts  them.  "I  Must  Have  That  Man" 
from  "The  Distaff"  is  an  exciting,  well-written 
story  of  a  girl  who,  armed  with  the  weapons 
of  cosmetics,  gets  her  bandit. 


The  Gypsy  number  of  "The  Weslyan"  from 
Weslyan  College  delighted  us  so  much,  that, 
although  we  had  the  Pilgrim  number  also  on 
hand,  we  just  had  to  read  it.  "Scarlet  Slip- 
pers," the  story  of  the  conventional  English- 
man in  whom  turmoil  is  caused  by  the  out- 
cropping of  his  Spanish  ancestry  and  his  sub- 
sequent love  of  a  Spanish  gypsy,  shows  the 
power  of  a  gypsy's  fascination.  All  through 
the  magazine  we  felt  ourselves  carried  hither 
and  thither,  both  by  the  gypsies'  fortune- 
telling  and  by  their  rliythmic  dancing,  and 
also  by  their  superstitions.  An  instance  of 
the  last  occurs  in  the  dramatic  life  of  a 
famous  violinist  who  believes  that  the  key 
to  his  success  lies  in  the  rattle  of  a  sand-snake 
which  he  carries  in  his  violin  to  sweeten  its 
tone.  We  liked  the  Pilgrim  number  almost 
as  much  as  the  Gypsy  number,  for  do  we  ever 
tire  of  "Speak  for  yourself,  John,"  in  the 
days  of  the  Pilgrims?  In  "Helen  of  'The 
Patch',"  Miss  Wilde  sympathetically  shows 
how  the  pride  of  a  poor,  pretty  Swedish  fac- 
tory girl  is  wounded  because  her  employer's 
son  does  not  love  her  enough  to  redress  the 
insults  heaped  upon  her  by  his  father. 

Having  been  so  liberal  with  our  praise  of 
"The  Southern  Collegian,"  we  inust  not  fail  to 
mention  their  stories  also.  "Carved  Gutter" 
is  a  masterpiece  of  thought  and  style  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  We  can  literally  see 
Luisanne,  a  poor  French  girl  of  the  streets, 
dying  from  poisoning  administered  by  her 
American  lover.  This  is  not  so  sordid  as  it 
sounds,  but  rather  the  fulfillment  of  the  say- 
ing that  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves.  The 
other  two  stories  are  in  contrast;  one,  of  the 
war,  "The  War  was  Good  to  Silk,"  and  the 
other,  a  football  story,  "Safety  Last."  The 
whole  tone  of  the  magazine  shows  more 
thought  than  usual  in  the  subject  matter,  and 
in.  the  arrangement  of  it.  We  have,  however, 
one  fault  to  find.  We  think  the  Humor  Sec- 
tion does  not  contain  the  kind  of  humor  that 
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belongs  with  the  rest  of  the  magazine.     It  is 
trite  and  too  obvious. 

The  material  on  hand  has  been  for  the  most 
part  prose,  but  we  must  say  that  we  always 
enjoy  "Lavendar,"  the  poetry  section  in 
"The  Weslyan."  In  "The  Distaff,"  "Father 
Costello,"  a  narrative  poem  of  a  priest  who 
breaks  his  vows,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  Mr.  Embee  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  does  not  allow  his  poetry  to 
become  more  philosophic  than  poetic. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  ex- 
changes, past  and  present,  with  hopes  for  a 
future  influx. 

"The  Journal" — Wofford  College. 

"The  Quill" — Bradford  Academy. 

"Cargoes" — Hollins  College. 

"The  Acorn" — Meredith  College. 

"The  Aurora" — Agnes  Scott  College. 

"The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly" — Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

"The  Pharetra"— Wilson  College. 

"The  Weslyan" — Weslyan  College. 

"The  Distaff"— Florida  State  College  for 
Women. 

"Smith  College  Monthly" — Smith  College 
Monthly. 

"The  Literary  Review" — Wellesley  Col- 
lege. 

"The  Concept" — Converse  College. 

"The  Southern  Collegian" — Washington 
and  Lee  University. 

"The  Wells  College  Chronicle" — Wells 
College. 


"The  Sullins  Silhouette" — SuUins  College. 

"The  Hood  College  Herald"— Hood  Col- 
lege. 

"Lasell  Leaves" — Lasell  Seminary. 

"The  Wintlirop  Journal" — Winthrop  Col- 
lege. 

"The  Vassar  Review" — Vassar  College. 

A  Farce  in   1  liree  oiaiizas 
By  Dorothy  A.  Smith 

Scarlet  bursts  of  fire 

Rent  the  deep'ning  night, 
Frail  poinsettias  of  death. 

Blinding  flashes  of  light. 
Cannon  thund"ring  carols. 

Drum-like  staccato  of  guns; 
Men  fighting  hand  to  hand — 

Allies  and  dirty  Huns. 

Down  in  a  shell  hole 

A  soldier's  dread 
For  his  old  messmate 

Who's  almost  dead — 
Riddled  by  bullets. 

His  nose  shot  away. 
The  soldier's  tears  freeze. 

Sunrise — Christmas  day! 

Ten  years  later,  to  his  son 
He  gives  a  soldier  with  a  gun. 

The  Brambler  offers  sincere  apologies  to 
Ellen  Kelly,  '33,  for  the  mistake  made  con- 
cerning her  name  and  class  numerals  in  the 
Christmas  issue. 
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TJae   Inaian   Jylissioii 
(Contiuued  from  Page  5) 

tion  for  the  teachers,  and  more  laborious  and 
painful  learning  for  the  pupils.  From  the 
three  groups  came  constant  voices.  On  one 
side  the  teacher,  '"Now,  Percy,  you  know  the 
'c'  in  your  nama  goes  the  other  way — yes, 
that's  it — curls  right  around — fine — then  tlie 
'y' — oh,  you  do  know  how  to  make  a  'y' — I 
just  showed  you."  From  another  corner, 
''Sally,  you  read  that  paragraph  about  Henry 
Hudson  and  as  soon  as  you  can  tell  me  what 
it  says,  raise  your  hand  and  I'll  come.  Sutton 
and  Katherine,  you're  ready  for  arithmetic 
now — we'll  go  over  to  the  blackboard.  Louise 
and  Thomas,  I  want  you  to  write  letters — 
write  them  as  well  as  you  can  and  I'll  correct 
them  when  you're  through.  Just  write  them 
to  some  friend — about  anything  you  want  to 
— the  walk  to  school  or  some  game  you  know 
— and  don't  forget  to  put  the  place  and  the 
date  the  way  I  showed  you  last  time."  And 
in  the  third  corner — "Two  times  two  is  six" 
— "No,  no,  Miltie,  now  if  you  had  two  and 
then  two  more,  it  wouldn't  be  six,  would  it, 
and  that's  tlie  same  thing — why  is  it  the  same 


thing?      Well,   because,   Oh,   Henry  are  you 
ready  to  read  that  now?" 

The  room  grew  warm,  pencils  scratched, 
voices  droned,  the  three  teachers  were  insis- 
tent, repeating  and  repeating,  the  children 
moved  incessantly,  dirty  hands  clutched  books 
and  jjencils,  dirty  heads  bent  earnestly  over 
desks.  And  so  it  went — two  hours  a  week  of 
this  pitiful  school  was  all  they  had,  and  they 
loved  it;  many  of  them  had  walked  four  and 
five  miles  over  the  muddy  road  in  the  bitter 
cold  for  it — some  of  the  girls  in  broken-down, 
high-heeled  shoes,  some  of  the  boys  in  boots 
so  worn  that  they  might  as  well  have   been 


stocking-footed.     0 


irl  in  a  thin  coat 


ne  tmy  ^ 

and  a  ridiculous,  loosely  crocheted  bonnet, 
had  been  so  frozen  that  all  through  school  she 
had  cried  and  snivelled  and  wiped  her  wet 
face  with  grubby  hands.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  hours  the  cliildren  were  assigned  home 
work,  given  a  fat  cookie  apiece,  and  started 
on  their  ways.  The  three  girls  clambered  into 
the  old  Ford,  and  lurched  and  bumped  back 
over  the  same  road  through  the  dismal,  freez- 
ing twilight. 
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By  M.  E.  McD. 


TN  this  age  of  analysis  the  favorite  subject 
is  apparently  colleges  and  the  why  of  their 
existence.  Only  great  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  magazines  allows  one  to  escape 
the  inevitable  question  of  modern  youth  and 
his  learning.  Instead  of  "Betty  Wales,  Fresh- 
man", our  girls  of  pre-college  age  reads  article 
in  "Good  Housekeeping"  on  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education.  Oftentimes  the  article 
deals  with  its  disadvantages,  but  whatever 
the  view  of  the  writer  it  is  bound  to  be  some- 
thing that  every  young  girl  should  know  about 
college.  One  wonders  how  many  of  these 
wordy  advisers  have  ever  been  to  college. 
They  have  varied  ideas  as  to  why  we  go  and 
what  we  do  when  we  get  there.  None  of  them 
seem  to  know  definitely.  Well,  why  do  we 
come  to  college?  Do  we  know  ourselves V 
If  we  don't,  certainly  no  one  else  does.  The 
obvious  answer  is  "to  get  an  education".  It 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  our  definition  of 
an  education. 

To  some  it  is  tlie  pursuit  of  information. 
Since  the  primary  reason  for  a  college's  exis- 
tence is  learning,  this  idea  is  a  most  commend- 
able one.  These  people  come  with  the  idea  of 
absorbing,  and  possibly  assimilating,  all  the 
knoM'ledge  that  can  be  crammed  into  their 
heads  in  four  years,  and  when  they  have  done 
it  they  consider  themselves  educated.  They 
have  learned  to  speak  and  read  two  or  three 
languages,  they  can  dissect  a  frog,  they  can 
distinguish  between  behaviourism  and  intro- 
spection, they  can  discourse  at  length  on  Plato 
or  Spinoza.     They  are  educated. 

There  are  those  whose  definition  of  an  edu- 
cation emphasizes  the  social  advantages  of 
college  life,  and  of  having  a  degree.  They 
would  not  admit  this  outright  for  the  world, 


but  "the  contacts  do  mean  so  much;  so  much 
depends  on  meeting  the  right  people".  And 
so  they  meet  the  right  people,  and  are  very 
careful  to  meet  no  one  else.  Their  friends, 
even  acquaintances,  include  only  those  whom 
they  consider  the  socially  elect.  Their  activi- 
ties are  confined  to  those  that  will  increase 
their  poise  and  small  talk.  They  graduate 
and  let  drop  in  their  conversations  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  degree  from  such  and  such.  They 
are  educated. 

There  are  those  who  go  because  they  haven't 
anything  else  to  do,  and  everyone  else  goes. 
Besides,  they  reason,  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
get  a  position  if  you  have  a  college  education. 
It  is  a  good  way  to  pass  the  time  for  four 
years,  with  no  worries  except  twice  a  year  at 
exam  time,  and  then  if  they  can  pass  them, 
they  congratulate  themselves  on  their  sudden 
brilliancy.  At  their  graduation  they  may  not 
know  any  more  about  college  than  they  did 
when  they  were  Freshmen,  but  at  least  they 
have  a  degree  like  everyone  else,  and  they 
have  passed  four  years  in  a  very  pleasant 
environment.      They  are  educated. 

Few  people  realize  or  take  the  time  to  real- 
ize that  college  is  not  limited  to  any  one  type 
of  experience,  but  is  a  composite  of  learning, 
contacts,  activities,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  have  gone  into  its  make-up.  It'  is  only 
by  interesting  ourselves  in  every  side  of  col- 
lege life  and  by  seeing  the  value  of  the  little 
things  that  the  experience  is  made  worthwhile. 
I  say  worthwhile  because  no  one  but  a  moron 
could  be  exposed  to  the  multifarious  influences 
of  such  an  environment  for  four  years  without 
some  broadening  of  his  or  her  outlook.  Yet 
iri  some  cases  this  is  so  imperceptible  that  v/e 
hear  it  said,  "that  girl  has  certainly  wasted 
four  years". 
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1  eapois 
By  Catharine  Williams 


r  TNTIL  I  visited  Professor  Brogie  that  after- 
noon I  had  never  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  teapots.  The  Professor  of 
English  Literature  was  a  benevolent,  gnome- 
like little  man  with  big  round  eyes  behinJ 
big  round  spectacles,  large,  pointed  ears  and 
an  omnipresent  pipe.  His  little  house  was 
like  himself,  quaint  and  unexpected  and  of  a 
wise  simplicity.  We  sat  across  the  hearth 
from  each  other,  I  a  little  shy,  for  this  was  my 
first  conference,  and  he,  meditative,  watching 
the  smoke  that  eddied  up  from  his  pipe  and 
spread  itself  out  like  a  vast  but  friendly  genii. 
On  the  hearth  rug  a  big  gray  cat  purred  noisily 
and  over  the  fire  the  industrious  little  kettle 
kept  up  a  bubbling  competition.  They  were 
old  rivals,  those  two.  I  grinned  as  I  caught 
sight  of  my  reflection,  quaintly  distorted  in  the 
polished  brass  kettle.  The  Professor  saw  my 
smile  and  beamed. 

"You  appreciate  my  kettle's  little  jokes?" 
he  queried.  "You  are  wise.  Many  impor- 
tant people  come  to  see  me  and  they  see  them- 
selves in  my  kettle  and  they  do  not  like  it. 
My  kettle  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  She 
accentuates  those  features  she  ought  not  to  ac- 
centuate and  leaves  unaccentuated  those  fea- 
tures she  ought  to  accentuate.  It  is  illumi- 
nating, but" — he  shook  his  head — "many 
people  do  not  like  it."  He  rose  abruptly. 
"Come,  iet  me  show  you  my  collection." 

He  led  me  into  the  next  room  and  I  stood 
still  on  the  threshpld  in  amazement.  It  was  a 
long  room,  lighted  only  by  the  fire.  Ranged 
on  shelves  around  the  wall  were  hundreds  ot 
teapots,  large  and  small,  bright  and  sombre, 
pert  and  dignified — teapots  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  and  colors,  alike  only  in  the  brilliance  of 
their  polish.  Each  gleaming  surface  was  a 
stab  of  concentrated  radiance  in  the  brown 
dimness  of  the  room.      Polished  pewter,  shin- 


ing silver,  highly  glazed  china,  all  rippled 
with  firelight,  and  made  strange  patterns  out 
of  the  bits  of  color  they  reflected. 

We  went  over  and  examined  one  of  the  tea 
pots,  a  jolly  round  pewter  aff^air.  Our  reflect- 
ions looked  back  at  us  cheerfully.  They  had 
a  pleasing  rotundity  quite  foreign  to  the  ori- 
ginals, their  faces  shone,  their  eyes  twinkled, 
and  their  smiles  extended  from  ear  to  ear. 
Every  object  in  the  room,  as  reflected  in  the 
teapot,  had  a  quaint  expression  of  plump 
good  cheer,  and  the  fire  danced  merrily. 

"That  teapot  is  called  Dickens,"  said  the 
Professor.  "Move  your  head  a  little;  this 
way,  and  see  what  you  see." 

This  time  our  reflections  in  the  same  teapot 
were  angular  and  thin,  the  smiles  on  our 
lengthened  faces  seemed  a  grisly  travesty,  and 
behind  us,  the  furnishings  of  the  room  looked 
gaunt  and  sinister. 

"Different",  said  the  old  professor,  "but 
not  inconsistent.  It's  just  'the  reverse  of  the 
medal.'  Now  this  reflection" — he  pointed  to 
another  teapot — "is  altogether  different."  It 
was  a  glazed  teapot  of  dark  blue;  its  reflect- 
ion had  a  certain  depth  and  richness,  and 
withal  a  sombre  tinge.  We  moved  on  and 
studied  other  reflections.  Some  of  them  ex- 
aggerated grotesquely,  others  differed  slightly, 
though  significantly,  from  the  actual  shapes  of 
things.  In  some  the  transition  between  plump 
and  thin,  cheerful  and  gloomy,  was  abrupt,  in 
others  gradual.  Some  dwarfed  and  some 
magnified  the  firelit-beauty  of  the  room.  But 
each  of  them  had  a  quality  all  its  own,  and  a 
consistent  scheme  of  things. 

"Do  you  understand?"  asked  the  Professor. 

I  didn't — quite. 

"This  is  my  library,"  he  said,  looking 
thoughtfully  into  space.  "Literature,  you 
know,  is  like  teapots;  it  reflects  life — with  a 
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difference.  Each  author  gives  a  different 
shape  to  things,  a  different  emphasis  and  light- 
ing. This  is  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton," — he  in- 
dicated a  very  round  twinkling  silver  teapot 
that  made  long  things  short  and  short  things 
tall.  "And  here  is  Mr.  Arnold  Bennet;  he 
dulls  the  color  somewhat  and  avoids  the  ex- 
tremes. My  kettle  in  yonder  is  a  satirist, 
mercilessly  clearsighted,  but  not  at  all  mali- 
cious and  so  whimsical  about  its  unpleasant 
truths  that  one  cannot  help  forgiving  it.  And 
let  me  see,  where  is  that  realist  that  makes 
much  of  the  wart  on  my  nose  and  minimizes 


the  flower  in  my  buttonhole':'  I  remember, 
I  put  it  on  the  top  shelf." 

He  relapsed  into  silence  and  contemplated 
the  smoke  from  his  pipe.  I  became  interested 
in  a  little  iridescent  pink  that  gave  me  a  Gre- 
cian nose — an  arrant  romanticist. 

"You  know,"  said  the  Professor  presently, 
"Everyone  of  us  has  a  teapot  with  a  reflection 
more  or  less  different  from  everyone  else's. 
And  we're  looking  in  it  all  the  time.  That's 
all  we  ever  see." 

A  loud  sizzle  in  the  next  room  interrupted 
him.      It  was    the  kettle  boiling  over. 


'«>=S<j>'»>=C 


JPoeiic    JPeopie 
By  Tau  Phi 


L 


ouiise 


Omitli 


Herbert  broke  our  engagement  of  eight  years 

When  Annabelle  returned  to  the  village 

From  the  Seminary,  ah  me! 

If  I  had  let  my  love  for  him  alone 

It  might  have  grown  into  a  beautiful  sorrow — 

Who    knows? — filling   my   life    with    healing 

fragrance. 
But  I  tortured  it,  I  poisoned  it, 
I  blinded  its  eyes,  and  it  became  hatred — 
Deadly  ivy  instead  of  clematis. 
And  my  soul  fell  from  its  support. 
Its  tendrils  tangled  in  decay. 
Do  not  let  the  will  play  gardener  to  your  soul 
Unless  you  are  sure 
It  is  wiser  than  your  soul's  nature. 

— Spoon  River  Anthology 

Miss  Louise  opened  her  washed-out  gray 
eyes,  stretched  her  gaunt  neck  and  snapped  at 
Jane  who  was  standing  beside  her  bed  with  the 
inevitable  morning  cup  of  coffee.  "I'm  quite 
awake.  How's  the  weather?"  This  question 
of  her  mistress's  was   stereotyped   but   Jane 


always  started.  She  did  not  have  imagination 
enough  to  tell  when  Miss  Louise  was  awake, 
and  the  inquiry  concerning  the  weather  coming 
from  her  whom  she  supposed  was  still  asleep 
invariably  frightened  the  maid.  Miss  Louise, 
to  Jane,  was  always  fierce,  indomitable, 
wonderful  in  her  ability  to  suppress  unrequit- 
ed love  even  in  sleep.  The  weather  was  nice, 
warm,  Jane  said,  and  retreated. 

Miss  Louise  reached  for  her  gray  kimono. 
Yes,  Jane  was  a  good  maid,  although  she  was 
careless  about  dusting  the  organ  and  grand- 
mother Smith's  gilt-framed  picture.  Jane 
had  been  with  Miss  Louise  for  thirty  years, 
in  fact,  ever  since  Sarah  had  brought  the  note 
from  Herbert.  Sarah  had  stood  beside  this 
very  bed  and  watched  her  read  the  message 
telling  her  that  Herbert  no  longer  loved  her 
and  was  going  to  marry  Annabelle.  Miss 
Louise  being  young  had  wept  stormily,  and 
Sarah  in  her  sympathy  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  putting  bungling  arms  around  her.  Sarah 
was  dismissed  that  very  day.  Miss  Louise 
wanted  no  sympathy  and  least  of  all  did  she 
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care  daily  to  gaze  upon  the  bearer  of  Herbert's 
note.  Her  wedding  dress  had  been  on  a  chair 
directly  by  tlie  bed.  She  had  been  sewing  on 
it  the  day  before.  At  this  thought  Miss  Louise 
jerked  herself  up  very  stiff  in  the  gray  kimono. 
While  she  had  never  let  herself  or  her  friends 
forget  her  disappointment  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  dwelling  on  the  lighter  aspects  like 
the  w:edding  go^vii.  But  Miss  Louise  had 
never  asked  for  sympathy.  Her  friends,  she 
felt,  knew  she  hated  Herbert  and  Annabelle — 
knew  she  felt  the  shame  of  desertion  horribly 
but  she  had  not  whined  to  diem.  She  had  kept 
aloof,  and  if  tliey  wanted  to  visit  her  tliey  did. 
She  never  solicited  diem,  never  sent  them  gifts 
on  weddings,  flowers  on  death.  Miss  Louise 
simply  did  not  care  to  have  anyone  in  her  debt. 
( Oftentimes  she  was  very  frank  and  confessed 
inwardly  that  she  didn't  like  people  at  all ) . 
Why  should  she?  The  world  had  certainly 
not  been  especially  fair  to  her. 

But  on  this  particular  morning  Miss  Louise 
was  almost  sentimental.  It  must  be  the  weath- 
er, she  thought,  or  diose  apple  blossoms  that 
have  fallen  on  the  window  ledge.  Therefore 
she  gidped  down  her  black  coff^ee,  rammed  her 
feet  into  her  blue  felt  bedroom  slippers, 
crossed  the  room  and  brushed  die  offending 
apple  blossoms  outward.  She  poured  a  basin 
full  of  cold  water  and  scrubbed  her  wrinkled 
face  vigorously.  "There."'  She  addressed 
herself  in  the  mirror  at  the  end  of  her  toilet. 
No  triumph  could  be  found  in  her  voice. 
Rather  she  addressed  the  image  in  the  expres- 
sion of:  "I  told  you  I'd  dress  in  ten  minutes. 
I  always  have,  and  no  apple  blossoms  or  like 
truck  are  going  to  make  me  take  longer."' 

Miss  Louise  snatched  a  neat  pile  of  cor- 
rected papers  from  her  bedside  table.  All  her 
pupils  had  failed  the  monthly  drill.  They 
would  have  to  be  reprimanded  severely.  Miss 
Louise"s  lips  pursed  with  the  thought.  There 
was  no  use  to  allow  children  to  get  careless. 
Goodness  knows  there  was  time  enough  for 


that  sort  of  thing  later  on!  She  slipped  a 
rubber  band  around  the  papers,  brushed  an 
imaginary  gray  hair  off  her  dresser,  gave  her- 
self another  look  in  the  mirror  and  descended 
to  breakfast.  At  exactly  twenty  minutes  later 
Miss  Louise  emerged  from  her  white  cottage 
and  walked  brisklv  to  school. 


1  wo   Strangers   JBreaJkiasi 

The  Law  says  you  and  I  belong  to  each 
other,  George. 

The  Law  says  you  are  mine  and  I  am  yours. 
George. 

And  there  are  a  million  miles  of  white  snow- 
storms, a  million  furnaces  of  hell,  between  the 
chair  where  you  sit  and  the  chair  where  I  sit. 

Tlie  Law  says  two  strangers  shall  eat  break- 
fast together  after  nights  on  the  horn  of  an 
Artie  moon.  — Carl  Sandburg 

She  addressed  die  man  who  for  the  past 
twenty  years  had  occupied  the  odier  end  of  the 
breakfast  table:  "Katherine  wants  to  go 
abroad  this  summer  with  a  party  of  friends. 
Is  it  all  right  with  you?" 

"Perfectly",  George  replied.  "Katherine 
is  at  the  age  when  a  European  trip  will  do  her 
a  lot  of  good.  She  was  eighteen  last  May, 
wasn't  she?" 

"Of  course",  the  mother  snapped.  She 
couldn't  understand  a  father  forgetting  his  own 
child's  age. 

"Tell  Kathie",  George  continued,  "that  I 
heartily  approve  of  her  latest  venture. 
Helen,  wouldn't  you  like  to  go,  too?" 

She  bit  her  lips.  There  it  was.  He  doesn't 
care.  He  thinks  I'd  like  to  see  the  Lucerne 
lion  or  haggle  in  the  tiny  shops  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  with  a  bunch  of  girls,  do  the  obvious 
things  that  thousands  of  American  tourists  do 
yearly.  He  wouldn't  care  to  go  with  me.  .  . 
But  would  George  be  capable  of  appreciating 
a  quiet  inn  at  Stresa,  would  he  enjoy  touching 
with  outstretched  arms  both  sides  of  Toledo's 
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narrow  streets?  Of  course  not.  George 
would  like  the  precision  and  order  of  Berlin. 
Her  husband  would  appreciate  places  double 
starred  by  Baedeker.  But  she  would  not  go 
without  him.  ''I  would  come  back  changed 
and  our  lives  would  be  farther  apart  than 
ever",  she  thought.  Or.  if  he  went  and  failed 
to  enjoy  the  things  and  places  she  wanted  to  do 
and  visit,  she  would  despise  him  the  more. 

"No,  George",  she  spoke  shortly,  "I  really 
shouldn't  like  to  go  abroad." 

If  only  George  would  suggest  going  to  a 
circus,  having  their  fortunes  told,  staging  a 
pillow  fight — anything  to  break  this  monotony. 
Sometimes  Helen  considered  divorce,  but  it 
was  too  ^^llgar.  The  odier  alternative,  seek- 
ing masculine  companionship  out  of  her  home, 


did  not  appeal  to  her.  She  supposed  she  w^as 
too  bound  to  conventions  for  a  thing  like  that. 
If  George  could  but  understand  that  at  times 
she  felt  ridiculously  young.  If  there  were  but 
some  means  of  throwing  him  out  of  his 
machine  complex.  .  .  .  Their  lives  ran  in  a 
little  pattern.  Their  summer  would  be 
two  weeks  in  the  Adirondacks.  Tliey  would 
stop  at  the  same  hotel,  occupy  the  same  room 
tliat  they  had  had  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
It  boasted  a  southern  exposure  and  George 
engaged  his  hotel  rooms  with  an  eye  to  com- 
fort, not  to  view. 

"No,  I  don't  believe  I  should  like  to  go 
abroad,  George",  she  repeated. 

Her  husband  was  too  busy  finishing  his 
second  egg  to  notice  that  her  tone  was  grim. 
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Tke  Lost  Fleet 


Tunrise 


Winds  sweep  over  the  barren  sea, 
Dipping  gulls  wing  low; 
The  darkened  clouds  jerk  lightning  free, 
Tliunder  rumbles,  slow. 

Black  prows  deep  the  waters  wear, 
Foamy  waves  sweep  high. 
And  winter  winds  fiercely  tear 
Sails  against  the  sky. 

The  sun  slips  into  brine 

Over  mast-heads  tail; 

The  pale  moon  dies  and  no  stars  shine. 

Darkness  covers  all. 

M.\RjORiE  Miller 


Across  the  endless  ocean  I  watched  the  sun 

come  up, 
And  even,-  wavelet  on  the  sea  became  a  rosy 

cup 
From  which  I  knew  the  fair}-  njinphs  must 

take  their  morning  sup. 

Up.  up  it  rose  until  the  sea  became  a  sea  of 

fire 
And  tiny  little  sunbeams  danced  to  music  of 

a  lyre: 
I  tliought  I  heard  the  voices  of  a  mystic  fair\- 

choir. 

But   soon   the   color   faded,   die   fairies  went 

away. 
And  tliough  I   stayed  and  listened  long,  the 

lyres  had  ceased  to  play: 
I  thought  the  tiny  sunbeams  did  not  seem  to 

be  so  gav.  Helen  Bond 
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'  I  ''HE  opening  convocation  has  been  held, 
the  new  library  opened,  the  Seniors 
clothed  in  caps  and  gowns  and  majesty, 
the  first  issues  ot  the  newspaper  and  the  maga- 
zine published,  and  our  college  is  well  on  its 
way  to  what  we  hope  will  be  the  most  pros- 
perous and  successful  year  in  its  history.  To 
old  and  new  friends  among  the  student  body 
and  the  faculty,  and  to  the  exchanges,  the 
BRA.MBLER  extends  a  cordial  greeting  and  best 
wishes  for  the  coming  academic  year  of  1929- 
30. 


"The  old  order  changeth."'  This  year  wit- 
nesses the  passing  of  the  time-honored  institu- 
tion of  Varsity  Council,  and  the  coming  of 
Interclass  Council  in  its  place.  Both  bodies 
were  created  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the 
Freshmen,  both  are  made  up  of  the  president 
and  two  appointed  members  of  each  of  the 
three  upper  classes,  but  beyond  these  respects 
the  likeness  ends.  Varsity  Council  was  in 
force  when  hazing  of  individuals  was  carried 
on,  and  attempted  to  keep  that  hazing  within 
certain  limits.  The  council  had  the  power  of 
acting  upon  individual  cases  as  well  as  upon 
the  class  violations  of  these  rules. 

Slowly  an  attitude  of  disapproval  toward 
personal  hazing  has  grown  up,  until  a  vote  was 


passed  that  it  be  discontinued,  and  new 
methods  employed.  Varsity  Council  was  un- 
able to  adjust  itself  to  the  change,  and  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  that  last  year  it  was  done 
away  with,  and  an  Interclass  Council  was 
designed  to  take  its  place. 

This  organization  is  based  upon  the  desire 
of  the  older  members  of  the  student  body  to 
govern  the  new  members  through  rules  made 
and  enforced  by  their  representatives.  It  has 
the  power  to  regulate  the  actions  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  as  a  whole,  but  it  cannot  act  upon 
individuals.  However,  it  may  reprimand 
Sophomores  and  upper  classmen  who  attempt 
to  carry  on  personal  hazing.  It  functions 
throughout  the  entire  academic  year,  and 
after  Founders'  Day  it  adds  to  its  membership 
the  Freshman  president  and  two  of  her  class- 
mates. 

To  teach  the  Freshmen  in  a  dignified  and 
imjjersonal  way  a  reverence  for  Sweet  Briar's 
customs  and  traditions,  to  impress  upon  them 
the  fact  that  courtesy  and  respect  are  due  those 
who  have  been  here  for  a  longer  time  than 
they,  is  no  easy  task.  Interclass  Council  has 
performed  its  duties  conscientiously  and  suc- 
cessfully so  far,  but  the  final  outcome  rests 
with  those  upon  whom  the  experiment  is  being 
made.     We  await  the  results  with  interest. 
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1  acting 


Tlie  great  sloop  rode  smoothly  up  and  down 
through  the  waters  of  the  sound.  At  regular 
intervals  the  jib  slowly  dipped  into  the  water 
and  rose  dripping  and  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
The  wind  kept  the  sails  taut  and  full,  except 
occasionally  when  the  course  was  changed; 
then  they  flapped  violently  as  if  to  tear  them- 
selves free  from  the  sturdy  masts  which  held 
them  to  the  slow-moving  vessel.  The  only 
sounds  were  the  slip-slop  of  the  water  and  the 
infrequent  commands  of  the  captain. 
Throughout  the  sunny  afternoon  the  boat  slid 
along  between  the  two  vague  shorelines,  rising 
and  falling,  rising  and  falling. 

From  the  shore  it  looked  like  some  lovely 
fairy-vessel  with  its  great  white  sails,  slipping 
through  diamond-strewn  waves.  To  a  little 
boy  playing  in  an  anchored  and  water-filled 
old  rowboat  it  seemed  the  epitome  of  all  his 
dreams.  If  he  had  a  boat  like  that  he'd  get  on 
it  and  sail  away  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  he'd 
sail  over  the  world,  to  China,  and  Japan,  and 
Africa  and  hundreds  of  places;  maybe  he'd 
see  pirates,  and  there  would  be  awful  raging 
storms — Oh,  it  would  be  wonderful!  To  a 
very  young  and  very  poor  married  couple  who 
watched  it  glide  smoothly  on  its  way,  the  boat 
symbolized  romance.  In  their  little  second- 
hand coupe  they  parked  by  the  side  of  the 
road  along  the  water's  edge  and  watched  it 
sail  slowly  up  the  Sound  until  finally  it  dis- 
appeared behind  a  group  of  islands.  Days  on 
that  sunny  deck,  with  the  smell  of  salt  in  the 
air  and  the  cool  breeze  blowing;  nights  in  that 
cabin,  whose  portholes  conjured  ideas  of  its 


size  and  of  the  night  air  sweeping  over  the 
bunks — .  This  was  too  perfect  even  to  think 
of.  To  an  old  lady  carefully  wrapped  and 
shaded  in  her  deck  chair  on  the  sand,  the  boat 
brought  back  memories  of  wonderful  days  of 
other  summers — days  just  like  this  one,  with 
the  sun  hot  and  lemon-yellow  in  a  sky  of 
vivid  blue,  with  the  sands  dry  and  glittering, 
and  with  a  breeze  for  sailing.  She  shaded  her 
eyes  with  a  wrinkled  hand  and  for  long  min- 
utes watched  the  sloop,  envying  the  people  on 
it — envying  them  the  things  that  she  had 
known  on  other  sailing  parties. 

As  the  afternoon  merged  into  evening  and 
the  sun  moved  smoothly,  slowly  down  into  the 
water,  the  cry  of  "Going  about!"  came,  and 
for  a  moment  the  sails  being  loose  and  dismal, 
then  came  back  again  to  their  bellying  full- 
ness, and  the  sloop  was  headed  home.  It  was 
late  at  night  when  those  aboard  finally  reached 
the  bay  and  cast  anchor.  Tlie  water  was 
soft  and  dark,  moving  ceaselessly  with  a  lull- 
ing, fascinating  motion;  it  reflected  wavering- 
ly  the  harbor  lights — red,  yellow,  and  green, 
transparent,  like  jewels  held  up  to  the  light. 
Slowly  the  vast  expanse  of  sail  was  lowered, 
and  the  tender  was  rowed  around  to  the  side. 
Two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  stepped 
down  into  it.  As  they  were  rowed  ashore  the 
taste  of  salt  was  on  their  lips,  and  their  lashes 
became  heavy  with  it.  Neither  spoke  a  word 
until  the  tender  was  tied  and  they  were  safely 
on  land ;  then  the  woman  sighed  and  said,  "My 
dear,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  get  a  speed-boat 
for  this  summer.      I  find  'The  Sport'  too  dull." 
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IFalsiaff  and   Cjiieinnlowep 


(A  "missing  scene"  from  "Henry  IV"  that  has 
recently  come  to  light.) 

Characters:  Sir  John  Falstaff,  boon  com- 
panion of  Prince  Hal  and  a  captain  in  his 
army,  and  Owen  Glendower,  Welsh  magician, 
who  is  leading  a  rebellion  against  the  king. 

Time:     The  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Scene:  Glendower's  camp  in  Wales.  A 
small,  vaulted  chamber  with  bare  stone  walls, 
and  narrow  lancet  windows.  Over  the  great 
fireplace  are  carved  cabalistic  signs,  and  the 
half-open  door  of  a  cupboard  reveals  retorts, 
mummies'  heads,  and  other  mysterious  para- 
phernalia. Glendower  is  seated  at  a  table, 
writing  busily  with  a  large  quill  pen.  He 
wears  a  long  dark  blue  robe  embroidered  with 
stars.  The  baldness  of  his  high,  dome-shaped 
head  is  set  off  by  a  narrow  fringe  of  gray  hair 
encircling  the  back  of  it,  and  his  ears  stand 
out  stiffly  on  either  side.  He  has  bushy  eye- 
brows, and  a  long,  wispy  beard. 

Glendower:     The  Prince  with  all  his  force 
conies  on  apace. 
But   who   are   they   that    I    should    fear   their 

power? 
I  am  Glendower,  the  winds  obey  my  voice; 
Hell's  fiery  cohorts  tremble  at  my  nod, 
And  spirits  hasten  from  the  vasty  deep 
To  do  my  bidding.     Let  Prince  Harry  come! 
Lightning  my  sword,  and  thunder  be  my  drum! 

(Falstaff  appears  at  the  door.) 

Falstaff  (aside):  A  right  gallant  burst  of 
wind,  my  venerable  firebrand.  Marry,  I 
could  almost  be  moved  by  it.  Alack-a-day, 
I  lie;  an  even  a  hurricane  could  move  me  1 
am  a  souzed  gurnet.  Now  to  speak  my  piece ; 
wait,  how  doth  it  go?  (Enters)  My  noble 
sir,  the  Prince  sends  me  to  thee  with  offers  of 


peace.      (Aside)     How    strangely    doth    that 
honey  taste  upon  my  tongue! 

Glendower:  I  will  have  none  of  it;  say  to 
the  Prince. 

I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy,  but  the  fight 
Is  joined;  I  pit  the  spirits  of  the  air 
Against  the  sons  of  earth,  and  I  shall  win. 
Carry  this  answer  back  to  him,  but  first 
Rest  and  refresh  thyself.      (Indicates  a  chair.) 

Falstaff:  Zounds!  Thou  speakest  good  Eng- 
lish now!  (Lets  himself  down  into  a  chair  with 
much  puffing  and  creaking.  Glendower  claps 
his  hands  and  a  page  appears  with  a  flagon  of 
wine.  Falstaff,  smacking  his  lips  with  anti- 
cipative  gusto,  raises  the  flagon  to  his  mouth, 
but  sets  it  down  again  with  a  little  grimace.) 
(Aside.)  Thin  wine!  Thin  wine!  and  smacks 
of  brimstone,  too.  Tliis  comes  of  supping 
with  a  man  who  has  traffic  with  fiends.  (To 
Glendower.)  Hark  you,  good  sir,  does  the 
devil  cook  your  breakfast? 

Glendower  (startled  out  of  his  volubility 
and  his  blank  verse,  for  once) :  Not  so! 

Falstaff:  What!  Not  so  much  as  devil  you  an 
egg?  Alack!  Alack!  had  ever  man  such 
chances  and  wasted  them.  Thou  hast  all 
hell's  fires  for  an  oven,  and  leavest  them  to 
roast  sinners  instead  of  fat  capons.  Oh,  I 
could  weep  for  it! 

Glendower  (haughtily):  My  spirits  are  the 
masters  of  the  storm. 

They  stoop  not  to  such  menial  offices. 

Falstaff:  Thy  spirits  are  above  themselves, 
methinks.  Plague  on't,  what  is  the  world  com- 
ing to?  When  I  was  young  spirits  were  not 
so  uppish.  Times  change,  times  change.  I 
grow  old;  I  am  not  as  nimble  as  I  once  was. 
(Sighs  ponderously.  Then  recovering.) 
Odd's  blood,  if  these  impudent  spirits  were 
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mine,  I  would  make  them  mind  their  manners. 
What  do  they  do  for  thee,  then,  the  lazy 
knaves? 

Glendower  (proudly) :  What  do  they?  Wliy, 
they  serve  me  faithfully. 
Whatever  I  command  them  they  perform. 
They  will  unchain  the  tempest  at  my  heck, 
And  loose  the  fiery  lightning  'gainst  my  foes. 
Grey  Merlin  hastes  from  his  enchanted  tower 
To  read  for  me  the  future's  hidden  scroll. 
King  Arthur,  waking,  draws  his  sword  again 
Against  my  enemies,  and  all  the  hosts 
Of  spirits  aid  me  with  their  magic  powers. 

Falstaff  (under  his  breath):  Heigh-ho! 
Thou  art  the  prince  and  paragon  of  bores; 
marry,  I  can  almost  forget  the  tedium,  for  thou 
borest  me  so  excellently  well.  By  my  faith, 
'tis  a  rare  sight  to  see  they  gray  beard  waggle 
to  and  fro,  like  Dame  Quickly's  hose  on  a 
windy  washday,  and  thy  head  like  a  sugar 
bowl  with  ears  for  handles.  'Tis  a  right  fair 
and  seemly  egg,  pity  that  'tis  addled  within. 

Glendower  (sharply):      What  sayest  thou? 

Falstaff:  I  did  praise  thy  oratory.  (Pru- 
dently changing  the  subject.)  What  canst 
thou  do  with  thy  magic  powers? 

Glendower:      I  can  turn  thee  into  a  scaly 
dragon. 
Or  into  a  capacious  elephant, — 

Falstaff:  And  I  can  turn  thee  into  two  men 
or  even  three — an  I  drink  sack  enough. 
Magic  quoth  thee?  A  fig  for  thy  magic! 
There  is  more  magic  in  a  cup  of  sack  than  in 
all  thy  spells  and  spirits.  Sack  makes  the 
solid  earth  to  heave  and  spin,  it  makes  a 
coward  bold,  or  a  sad  man  merry,  and  a  fat 
man  to  move  as  lightly  as  any  feadier.  An 
thy  spirits  can  do  as  nuich  1  am  a  sholten  her- 
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Glendower:      My  spirits  scorn  such  paltry 
trifling. 


I  will  raise  up  the  devil  for  thee  now 
To  prove  what  he  can  do. 

( Arises  and  begins  to  draw  on  the  floor  with 
his  wand.) 

Falstaff  (starting) :  Nay,  prithee,  do  not  so. 
Glendower    (scornfully):     Why?    art   thou 
afraid? 

Falstaff:  Afraid?  Not  I!  I  fear  no  man — 
except  upon  instinct.  But  look  you,  master 
wizard,  the  devil  is  a  busy  creature.  The  poor 
industrious  fiend  spends  his  days  keeping  hell 
the  proper  temperature,  and  tempting  boys  to 
steal  apples,  and  hovering  at  the  ears  of  old 
men  lest  they  repent  and  lead  virtuous  lives. 
Prithee,  let  him  rest  at  his  own  fireside  when 
his  day's  work  is  done.  Bethink  you,  hell  is 
far  away;  the  devil  will  be  loath  to  come  so 
far,  even  to  see  Jack  Falstaff.  Come!  let  us 
be  just,  let  us  be  generous,  let  us  leave  the  poor 
devil  in  peace.  A  plague  on  all  stony  hearts 
that  would  disturb  him! 

Glendower:  Tush,  man,  thou  knowest 
naught  of  devil's  lore. 

Look  now  upon  my  power,  fat  knight,  and 
tremble. 

( He  continues  to  draw  upon  the  floor  with 
his  wand.  Falstaff  rises  and  boldly  takes  a 
step  toward  him.) 

Falstaff:  A  plague  on  all  cowards,  say  I! 
( A  low  growl  of  thunder  is  heard.  Falstaff 
draws  back.)  But  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valor.  (The  thunder  grows  louder. )  This 
is  no  place  for  Jack  Falstaff!  (To  Glendower) 
Out  upon  thee,  sir  magician!  This  is  fell  cruel- 
ty to  a  poor  helpless  devil.  Fll  not  be  a 
party  to  it. 

(Exit  Falstaff  in  haste.  Glendower  has 
not  even  heard  him.  With  a  rapt  expression 
he  continues  to  draw  on  the  floor.) 
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1  rageoly  in  F 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
Upon  a  sunny  day  and  fine 
Two  Freshmen  out  to  Sweet  Briar  came, 
Jane  Smith  and  Mary  White  by  name. 
Each  found  her  room,  unpacked  her  trunk, 
In  Lynchburg  bought  a  lot  of  junk. 

Now  Mary  learned  the  Seniors'  names. 
Identified  those  august  dames. 
She  wore  her  apron  and  her  beads. 
And  did  her  quota  of  good  deeds, 
As  darning  socks  for  Sophomores, 
And  standing  back  at  all  the  doors. 
And  to  the  Seniors  bringing  apples. 
And  even  going  to  all  the  chapels. 
Nay,  more — she  never  went  to  Rhea's 
But  at  her  lessons  passed  her  days. 
At  lib'ry  work  she  oft  was  seen, 
She  called  on  Teacher,  Prof.,  and  Dean. 
She  went  on  bird  walks  without  fail. 

And  wrote  her  family  by  each  mail. 
Quite  righteously  her  days  she  spent. 

She  should  have  been  class  president. 

Jane  Smith  was  not  at  all  like  this, 

A  very  different  kind  of  miss. 

Her  afternoons  she  spent  at  Rhea's, 

Her  mornings  slept— so  passed  her  days. 

She  never  learned  the  Senior  list. 

And  oh!  the  chapels  that  she  missed! 

At  work  she  never  deigned  to  look; 

She  never  even  bought  a  book. 

She  mixed  the  Seniors  constantly. 

Thought  De  Saussure  was  Giesecke. 

She  giggled  at  the  serenades, 

And  threw  her  yo-yo  at  the  maids. 

And  so  these  two  went  through  the  year. 
This  one  so  bad,  that  one  so  dear. 
Now  this  tale's  moral  do  not  flout; 
At  mid-year's  both  of  them  flunked  out. 

Caroline  Heath 


It's  fuiinv  how  we  hate  to  face  realities.  I 
knew  a  commuter  once  who  rode  to  town  every 
day  on  the  8:13.  But  he  used  to  call  it  the 
7:73.  He  said  it  made  him  feel  more  vir- 
tuous. 

C.  Morley:      "The  Haunted  Bookshop" 

Father  Hart:     You  should  not  fill  your  head 
with  foolish  dreams.  .  .  . 
^^liat  are  you  reading? 

Marie  Bruin:     How  a  Princess  Edene, 

A  daughter  of  a  King  of  Ire- 
land, heard 
A  voice  singing  on  a  May  eve 

like  diis. 
And  followed,  half  awake  and 

half  asleep, 
Until  she  came  into  a  land  of 

faery, 
\^liere   nobody   gets   old   and 

godly  and  grave. 
Where    nobody    gets   old    and 

crafty  and  wise, 
Wliere    nobody    gets    old    and 

bitter  of  tongue ; 
And  she  is  still  there,  busied 

with  a  dance. 
Deep  in  the  dewey  shadow  of 

a  wood. 
Or  where  stars  walk  upon  a 

mountain  top. 

Yeats:     ''The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire" 


Alonzo  of  Aragon  was  wont  to  say,  in  com- 
mendation of  age,  that  age  appeared  to  be  best 
in  four  things ;  old  wood  best  to  burn,  old  wine 
to  drink,  old  friends  to  trust,  and  old  authors 
to  read. 

F.  Bacon:      "Apothegemes" 

A  woman  may  be  a  fool,  a  sleepy  fool,  an 
agitated  fool,  a  too  awfully  noxious  fool,  and 
she  may  even  be  simply  stupid.  But  she  is 
never  dense.  She's  never  made  of  wood 
through  and  through  as  some  men  are.  There 
is  in  a  woman  always,  somewhere,  a  spring. 
Whatever  men  don't  know  about  women,  men, 
and  even  fathers,  do  know  that  much.  And 
that  is  why  so  many  men  are  afraid  of  them. 
CoNR-AD:     "Chance" 

The  quiet  of  the  night  told  him  all  was  well; 
that  now  was  peace  for  the  world  for  a  space. 
Tlie  moon  swept  overhead  on  spread  pinions 
of  gold.  By  the  lake  not  an  otter  moved. 
The  cranes  slept  on  their  nests.  The  whinny  of 
die  squirrel  was  quieted.  The  old  thorn-trees 
drowsed,  and  there  was  a  hush  on  the  leaves 
of  the  beeches  as  they  hesitated  before  sum- 
mer's green  turned  into  autumn  orange.  Soon 
the  west  winds  would  be  blowing,  and  the 
rooks  would  be  restless  on  their  branches,  and 
two  by  two  the  swallows  would  depart.  But 
to-night  all  was  peace.  The  shadows  of  the 
trees  lay  on  lake  water,  and  the  golden  voice 
of  the  peasant  girl  floated  into  the  night.  .  .  . 
DoNN  Byrne:     "Field  of  Honor" 

(Continued  on  page  19) 


1  lie   Unlit  JLamp 

Bv  Radclyffe  Hall 

Jonathan    Cape    and    Harrison    Smith,    New 
York,  1929 

"The  Lnlit  Lamp,""  by  die  author  of  the 
"Well  of  Loneliness,"  is  the  storj-  of  a  girl  torn 
between  tlie  selfish  and  ever-demanding  love  of 
her  mother  and  die  ambitious  and  helpful  love 
of  her  governess.  It  is  a  problem  novel  in 
which  the  main  character,  Joan  Ogden,  sacri- 
fices herself  for  die  happiness  of  her  niodier 
and  by  so  doing  fails  to  realize  her  o^m  poten- 
tialities. Tlius  in  her  very  failure  she  attains 
victory. 

Miss  HalFs  psychological  insight  and 
character  portrayal  is  as  apt  and  powerful  as 
in  the  "Well  of  Loneliness"".  Ho\-.ever,  tiie 
style  in  which  diis  second  book  is  Asaitten  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  artistic  and  colorful  as  is  die 
style  of  her  former  work.  In  places,  the  book 
becomes  monotonous,  but  its  dieme.  the  prey- 
ing of  die  weak  upon  die  strong,  is  so  vividly 
treated  that  the  reader  can  easily  forgive  the 
occasional  monotony. 

Margaret  Tallxferro 


A.  baTeweil  to  Arms 
By  Ernest  Hemingway 

Charles  Scribiier"s  Sons,  New  "i  ork,  1929 

Stark  realism  in  which  move  tsvo  forces, 
love  and  war.  stirs  you  profoundly  as  you 
read  "A  Farewell  to  Arms".  Direct  and 
fearless  each  line  raps  out  its  meaning,  not 
roughly  nor  jerkily,  but  evenly,  convincingly. 
You  see  and  you  feel.  Ordinary-  words  are 
not  dull  here;  diey  have  life  and  spontaneity. 
Mr.  Hemingway  knows  how  to  make  words 
specific.  Direct  and  clear-cut,  his  stjle  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  It  is  like  an  athlete,  tall  and 
strong,  ever}'  muscle  taut,  striding  straight  on. 
There  are  no  metaphors;  nodiing  clogs;  move- 
ment is  rapid. 

To  many  die  harsh  unnaturalness  of  the 
front,  the  distorted  minds  and  emotions  of 
men.  the  brutal  it\'  of  life  and  death,  are 
beyond  words.  Mr.  HemingAsay  has  caught 
and  expressed  die  innermost  nature  of  war. 
It  is  not  a  delicate  subject.  Perhaps  he  bor- 
ders upon  crudeness.  And  yet.  how  vivid  is 
diat  terrible  retreat  of  Caparetto.  the  breaking 
of  die  Italian  line,  choked  roads  in  the  rain, 
and  mountain-tops  I      How  real  is  Lieutenant 
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Henry's  escape!  "You  do  not  know  how  long 
you  are  in  a  river  when  the  current  moves 
swiftly.  It  seems  a  long  time  and  it  may  be 
short.  The  water  was  cold."  Things  seem 
real,  actual  events  seem  to  take  place. 

There  is  both  art  and  courage  of  expression 
in  the  presentation  of  the  profound  love  of 
Katherine  Barclay  and  Lieutenant  Henry. 
Love  in  war,  with  all  its  moving  experiences 
and  harsh  limitations  is  likely  to  become 
brutal.  There  is  in  it  a  rawness  full  of  un- 
pleasant strength.  But  with  crudeness  comes 
dominating  vigor.  '"He  looks  like  a  skinned 
rabbit  with  a  puckered-up  old-man's  face" — 
that  is  how  Lieutenant  Henry  describes  the 
new-born  child,  his  and  Katherine's,  to  the 
dying  mother.  It  is  cruel  in  its  truth,  naked! 
But  that  is  only  one  side  of  this  love.  Al- 
though warped  and  twisted  in  horrible  fantas- 
tic shapes  by  war  it  is  deep  and  true.  It  is 
tragic  in  its  helplessness. 

Mr.  Hemingway  is  a  realist,  artistic  and 
courageous,  an  author  who  says  what  he  wants 
to  say  straight-forwardly.  "A  Farewell  to 
Arms"  has  power.  It  is  a  deeply  stirring 
novel,  well  worth  reading  and  thinking  about. 

Marjorie  Miller 


iuiet  on 
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By  Eric  Remarque 

Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  W.  Whien 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston,  1929 

The  German  title,  "Im  Westen  Nicht  Neues" 
means  literally,  "In  the  west,  nothing  new". 
This  simple  phrase  typifies  the  whole  tone  of 
the  book.  It  seems  to  express  the  monotony, 
the  finality  of  war.  There  is  little  or  no  plot; 
the  story  is  simply  a  series  of  incidents,  to- 
gether with  the  observations  of  a  young  Ger- 
man at  war.  He  exposes  the  tragedy  of  men 
thrust  into  disillusionment  and  bitterness, 
faced  by  death,  the  only  reality.  He  cries  out 
in  protest  against  it:  "It  cannot  be  that  it  is 
gone,  the  yearning  that  made  our  blood  un- 


quiet, the  unknown,  the  perplexing,  the  on- 
coming things,  the  thousand  .faces  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  melodies  from  dreams  and  from 
books.  It  cannot  be  that  this  has  vanished 
in  bombardments,  in  despair.  .  ."  And  when 
at  last  the  hero  dies  after  having  lived  through 
war  in  all  its  horrors,  after  having  seen  his 
comrades  die,  "his  face  had  an  expression  of 
calm,  as  though  almost  glad  tliat  the  end  had 
come,"  "Im  Westen  Nichts  Neues". 

The  writer  has  a  great  thought  to  express; 
it  throbs  through  the  whole  book.  The  style 
is  simple  and  powerful,  almost  bare;  yet  he 
does  not  shy  at  introspection  but  records  his 
thoughts,  his  comments,  and  his  questions. 
There  is  vulgarity;  without  it  the  pictures 
would  not  be  real  and  complete.  He  tells  of 
his  few  half  pleasant  experiences  not  through 
a  golden  haze  of  retrospection  but  with  the 
horror  always  lying  beneath.  It  is  a  book  of 
new  ideas,  but  above  all  it  is  a  book  of  truth. 

Sue  Haskell 

irielcl  of   HoilOF 

By  Donn  Byrne 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston,  1929 

"Field  of  Honor",  the  last  of  Donn  Byrne's 
novels  is  a  story  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  color- 
fully written  against  a  background  of  the 
popular  feelings  and  political  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Ireland,  England,  and  France  at  that 
time.  The  events  of  the  war,  the  intrigues,  the 
strife  of  party  and  individual  principles,  are 
artistically  woven  into  a  whole,  which  is  inten- 
sified in  interest,  yet  relieved  in  sobriety  by  a 
most  beautiful  romance. 

The  scenes  are  varied.  Those  in  Ireland 
center  in  "Derrymore  Manor",  the  home  of 
Jocelyn  and  Garrett  Dillon  on  Lough  Meagh. 
Then,  too,  there  are  descriptions  of  London, 
the  social  life.  Parliament  House,  the  Thames; 
and  of  Paris  where  Tortoni's,  "the  popular 
cafe,"  is  buzzing  with  life,  gaiety,  and  chat- 
ter even  in  wartimes ;  next  Venice,  descriptions 
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of  Saint  Mark's,  the  spirit  of  the  Doge  which 
returns  to  walk  invisibly  about  the  city,  view- 
ing its  vast  changes ;  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive scene  of  all,  the  burning  of  Moscow 
and  the  flight  from  the  city.  The  scene  shifts 
quickly;  first  we  are  in  a  well-ordered  confer- 
ence, then  in  a  siege,  then  at  sea,  and  next  we 
are  viewing  some  great  ruin. 

Jocelyn,  the  young  Irish  heroine,  is  a  radi- 
cal, a  niece  of  General  Henry  Munro,  and  Gar- 
rett, her  husband,  is  a  staunch  realist.  He 
is  attracted  to  the  party  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  makes  him  head  of  his  personal  service 
department.  He  leaves  his  home  and  wife 
for  his  new  position;  he  is  alive  with  patrio- 
tism and  possesses  fully  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  Jocelyn  feels  it  would  be  abso- 
lute mockery  to  go  with  her  husband,  to  livc^ 
in  London  society  and  appear  a  part  of  a  poli- 
tical scheme  so  contrary  to  her  sympathies  and 
to  those  of  her  ancestors.  She  allows  her 
husband  to  go  his  way  and  she  remains  in 
Ireland. 

We  are  lead  through  the  events  of  the  war, 
and  the  story  is  concluded  with  the  defeat  of 
Garrett's  cause,  the  news  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
suicide,  and  Garrett's  return  to  Ireland  with 
his  bitter  confession,  "God!  I  was  so  wrong." 

Mr.  Byrne's  approach  to  this  story  of  the 
war  is  from  an  entirely  romantic  angle,  into 
which  the  traditions  of  old  Ireland,  and  the 
upheaval  of  Europe  are  skilfully  fitted.  We  are 
struck  by  his  richness  of  style,  and  the  number 
of  characters  which  he  continues  to  introduce 
throughout  the  story.  We  are  glad  for  its 
romantic  element,  and  for  its  strain  of  tender- 
ness. Many  will  consider  these  the  dominant 
interest  in  "Field  of  Honor".  E.  H. 

W  JaiiteoaJks  oi  J  alma 
By  Mazo  De  La  Roche 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston,  1929 

"Whiteoaks  of  Jalna"  is  a  continuation  of 
"Jalna",  that  well-known  novel  which  in  nine- 


teen twenty-seven  won  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
prize.  Like  its  predecessor  it  is  the  story  of 
a  strange  Anglo-Canadian  family,  the  White- 
oaks.  The  author  has  infused  into  both  sto- 
ries her  love  of  rural  life  and  the  stability 
of  the  soil,  and  the  main  purpose  of  both  is 
the  glorification  of  family  life.  "Jalna" 
closes  with  disintegration  threatening  the  fam- 
ily, but  in  the  sequel  we  find  its  members 
again  united.  Each  of  them  is  vitally  indi- 
vidualistic, yet  Miss  De  La  Roche  has  suceeded 
in  presenting  them  as  a  compact  whole. 
Quarrels  are  an  everyday  occurrence  but  they 
occur  within  the  home,  and  the  interference  of 
anyone  else  is  not  countenanced.  To  an  out- 
sider the  family  shows  an  impenetrable  front. 
They  are  courteous  but  they  are  not  interested 
in  others.  They  are  complete  within  them- 
selves, and  strive  against  odds  to  stay  together. 

Miss  De  La  Roche  has  vividly  portrayed  the 
various  personalities.  First  of  all  is  Adeline, 
the  grandmother,  who  has  passed  the  century 
mark  but  is  still  the  mistress  of  her  clan.  Her 
days  are  sjjent  in  dozing  and  in  dreaming  of 
her  youth  in  England  and  India.  She  is  ty- 
rannical in  her  desire*  to  have  her  children 
near  her.  Renny,  the  head  of  the  house,  is 
next  in  importance,  a  very  interesting  person, 
possessed  of  red  hair  and  a  fascination  for 
women.  Piers,  the  farmer,  is  the  steadying 
prop  of  the  family.  There  is  no  sentiment 
in  his  make-up.  Eden  is  the  poet  and  prod- 
igal; Finch  the  misunderstood  artist;  and 
Wakefield  the  precocious,  delicate  child. 

The  plot  moves  very  smoothly  from  scene  to 
scene.  Miss  De  La  Roche  shows  great  facility 
in  portraying  character  by  minor  incidents  and 
small  details.  Reactions  to  situations  are 
implied  rather  than  examined.  The  style  is 
descriptive  rather  than  analytical  and  there- 
fore it  is  easily  read. 

Virginia  Keyser 
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By  Anne  Brook 

C  UE'S  paper-dolls  were  always  the  prettiest, 
because  she,  being  older,  had  first  choice. 
I  would  watch  her  scrawl  an  S  beside  the 
loveliest  slim  ladies  on  a  page  of  the  last 
month's  Vogue,  then  make,  without  demur,  my 
cramped  little  A  beside  one  less  fair.  I  did 
not  care,  for  I  knew  that,  when  all  the  paper- 
dolls  in  the  book  had  been  spoken  for,  she 
would  paint  frocks  of  heavenly  blues  and 
pinks,  while  I  bore  down  hard  on  mine  with  a 
vivid  wax  crayon. 

I  can  see  her  now,  sitting  upon  the  floor 
with  her  legs  crossed  Turk  fashion,  a  golden 
pig-tail  over  each  shoulder,  flashing  her  scis- 
sors in  and  out  among  the  paper  arms  and 
legs,  and  planning  paper  futures  as  she  cut. 
I  listened  spellbound,  and  amputated  noses. 
As  my  fingers  were  fat  and  my  scissors  blunt, 
so  also  was  my  imagination  inadequate.  I 
planned  Sunday  schools  and  picnics  for  paper- 
doll  pastimes.  Sue  would  have  kidnappings 
and  shipwrecks. 

Tliere  were  no  males  of  any  variety  to  be 
found  in  the  paper-doll  kingdom,  yet  our  fair 
ladies  never  lacked  lovers.  Even  my  feeble 
imagination  was  equal  to  this  emergency. 
My  best  doll  always  had  a  blonde,  blue-eyed 
best  beau;  Sue's  favorite  would  have  a  sweet- 
heart, dark  and  dashing. 

We  were  rather  solitary  children.  Sue  and 
I.  Because  Daddy  was  a  railroad  man  and 
because  we  were  always  roaming  from  place 
to  place,  not  stopping  long  enough  to  make 
any  friends,  we  had  only  each  other.  Yet  we 
were  not  lonely.  We  lived  in  the  heart  of  a 
populous  paper  colony  and  enjoyed  with  its 
inhabitants  romances  and  adventures  which 
outdid  the  conquests  of  Napoleon. 

With  Sister  it  is  different.  She  is  growing 
up  among  a  host  of  friends  with  whom  she  is 


popular  because  she  is  gay,  hoydenish,  a  tom- 
boy. She  is  never  alone,  but  always  moves 
in  two's  and  three's.  She  and  her  pLiymates, 
however,  seem  physically  and  mentally  in- 
capable of  amusing  themselves.  They  must 
always  be  going  to  the  movies,  or  giving  par- 
ties, or  prevailing  upon  some  busy  person  to 
take  them  swimming.  If  these  pastimes  fail 
them,  they  are  lost.  Their  continual  query 
is:      "Wliat  can  we  do?" 

To  me  it  is  curious  that  their  roving  eyes 
never  light  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  pages  of 
the  latest  fashion-plate.  To  their  sophisti- 
cated young  minds  paper-dolls  are  "sissy"  and 
"childish".  It  is  left  to  me  to  turn  the  leaves 
of  the  fashion-sheets  and  ponder  over  the 
change  which  even  half  a  decade  can  make  in 
the  attitude  of  little  girls.  My  eyes  light  upon 
a  particularly  beautiful  lady.  My  hands 
reach  for  the  old  blunt  scissors,  my  mouth 
half-opens  to  call  Sue  to  come  and  choose. 
Then  I  remember  that  the  golden  braids  have 
gone  long  ago,  and  the  childish  voice  that 
planned  so  eagerly  is  now  teaching  multipli- 
cation tables  to  small  boys.  I  put  away  with 
a  regretful  sigh  these  reminders  of  happy 
days  that  cannot  be  relived. 

1  lie    1  Finimpli  oJt  Liie 

Here's  a  lithe  sapling,  arms  upspread  to  lift 
A  cloud  of  rosy  sweetness  to  the  sky. 
Each  dainty  blossom  crying  to  the  world 
Triumph  of  tender  life  that  has  withstood 
The  rigor  of  the  ages,  triumph  of  very  being 
Where  so  much  has  not  been.     And  some  will 

fade. 
And  some  will  breathe,  like  incense,  in  their 

noon, 
The  larger  boast  of  giving  life  again, — 
Then  sink  to  follow  with  a  rich  assent 
The  paler  death  of  those  that  die  forever. 

S.  M. 
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As    We   Fass   By 
(Continued    from   Page    14) 

Far  more  seemly  were  it  for  thee  to  have  thy 

Study  full  of  hooks,  than  thy  purse  full  of 

money.  J.  Lyly:     "Euphues" 

Wliether  your  stars  be  made  of  love  or  fire, 
There  is  a  love  that  will  outlive  the  stars; 
There  will  be  love  when  there  are  no  more 

stars. 
Never  mind  what  they  say  of  darkness  coming; 
That  may  come  sometime,  nor  what  else  they 

say 
Of  terrors  hidden  in  woods  like  life  and  death. 
Robinson:     "Tristram" 

Now  am  I  a  tin  whistle 

Tlirough  which  God  blows, 

And  I  wish  to  God  I  were  a  trumpet. 

But  why,  God  only  knows. 

J.  C.  Squire:     '"A  Fresh  Morning" 

Peace  to  these  little  broken  leaves, 
That  strew  our  common  ground; 
That  chase  their  tails,  like  silly  dogs. 
As  they  go  round  and  round. 

W.  H.  Da  vies:     "Leaves" 

Hatred  illumines  much  that  is  hidden  from 
love.  Remember  this,  and  do  not  contemn 
the  censure  of  enemies. 

Merejkowski:     "The  Romance  of  Leonardo 

da  Vinci" 
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JraiieinL  JL/eaves 

0  love,  my  days  have  fallen  like  leaves  around 

me; 
0  love,  the  road  is  bleak,  and  it  has  no  ending. 
What  has  become  of  the  beautiful  thing  we 

have  broken? 
Vanished  into  the  shadowy  arms  of  twilight, 
Gone  to  a  land  from  which  there  is  no  return- 
in  <>■  • 
Your  lips  and  mine  must  be  apart  forever. 
Although  we  never  could  drain  diem  of  their 

sweetness. 
The  earth  is  nothing,  the  sea  and  the  stars  are 

nothing. 
Since  Fate  decreed  that  we  and  our  love  were 

nothing. 
0  where  has  it  gone,  the  heart  of  our  hearts 

we've  broken? 
Darling,  darling,  it  fell  as  my  life  has  fallen, 

Fell  as  leaves  fall  into  the  silent  water 

0  love,  my  days  have  fallen  like  leaves  around 

me; 
0  love,  the  road  is  dark,  and  it  has  no  ending. 

"Pierette" 

Joie  die  Vivre 

Who  is  he  who  longs 

For  aught  but  life. 

And  glad,  gay  songs. 

And  busy,  humming  living  earth? 

Where  is  he  whose  chaotic  fear 

Makes  him  gloomy  all  the  year; 

Who  hears  nor  feels  nor  sees  nor  breathes 

Love,  life,  pulsing  in  the  breeze? 

God  show  him  love  of  everything 

That  he  may  join  with  us  and  sing. 

Gertrude  Hickin 
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WUi  SLall  I  Do  After  C 


olllege 


By  a.  H. 


During  the  excitement  of  Commeneement — having 
nneles  and  aunts  and  restless  parents  here,  looking  at 
gifts,  taking  final  trips  to  Rhea's,  burying  favorite 
articles,  singing  those  last  sad  songs — there  steals  into 
the  mind  of  every  Senior  a  question  which  is  rather 
frightening.  Perhaps  it  has  heen  asked  l)cfore.  with 
more  or  less  curiosity,  but  never  with  such  dread  sin- 
cerity as  it  will  be  asked  on  that  day  when  she  holds 
the  square  of  maroon  and  gold  and  bit  of  sheepskin 
that  will  be  the  onlj^  tangible  evidence  of  her  college 
days. 

"What  shall  I  do  after  college?"  has  been  as)- .-d 
and  answered  by  seventy-eight  members  of  the  Class 
of  '29,  so  about  ninety-five  per  cent  have  taken  the 
question  to  heart.  The  answers  vary  greatly  and 
cover  practically  the  whole  line  of  occupations  that 
one  would  think  Sweet  Briar  girls  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in.  The  worthy  profession  of  teaching  claims 
the  greatest  number  of  aspirants,  since  seventeen 
have  given  that  as  their  choice  of  life  w(u-k.  Seven 
wish  to  enter  the  literary  field.  Social  service  work 
comes  next  in  preference  with  six  applicants.  Five 
frankly  admit  that  they  have  had  enough  of  school 
and  are  ready  to  enter  "societj^."  Nineteen  have 
made  no  decision  as  to  what  they  will  do  after  they 
leave  Sweet  Briar.  Of  the  remaining  girls,  three 
are  interested  in  art,  two  in  dramatics,  eight  in 
business,  four  in  graduate  study,  one  in  dancing, 
two  in  secretarial  work,  one  in  librarian's  work,  and 
one  in  architecture,  one  in  aviation,  one  intends  to 
do  historical  research  work  in  costumes  for  the  mov- 
ies, and  two  seem  to  be  contemjilating  matrimony. 

The  variety  of  interests  is  particularly  encouraging, 
because  it  sijeaks  well  for  the  versatility  of  the  class. 
We  wonder,  though,  how  seriously  the  question  was 
answered  and  if  the  girls  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  definite  aim  in  view.  Truly  happy  will  they 
be  who  have  some  protection  against  the  awful  sig- 
nificance of  that  song :  ''Lost  now  in  the  wide,  wide 
world,"  which  thej-  will  be  singing  all  too  soon. 

Of  the  remaining  thirty-five  Seniors  who  did  not 
answer  the  questionnaire,  perhaps  more  than  half 
had  no  choice  for  their  futures.  Maybe  they  are 
careless  happy-go-luekies.  who  have  that  enviable 
faculty  of  living  only  for  the  present.  Maybe  a 
great  feeling  of  incapability  pervades  them  and  they 
are  at  a  loss  about  their  careers  and  dare  not  speak 
of  their  abilities.     Or  again,  perhaps  they  are  going 


to  return  to  their  homes  to  live  once  more  under  the 
family's  giiidance  iTUtil  somothing  else  turns  up. 
These  will  be  the  group  of  girls  who  do  countless 
hours  of  work  for  the  Junior  League  in  tea  rooms, 
libraries,  and  nurseries,  who  sultstitute  in  schools, 
who  travel  occasionally,  who  pick  up  jobs,  and  wdio 
spend  much  of  their  time  visiting  Sweet  Briar  and 
their  classmates,  and  more  of  it  in  reminiscences  of 
the  joys  of  their  Alma  iMater.  They  will  be  more 
"lost"  than  others.  Sooner  or  later  some  will  drift 
into  regular  jobs,  others  into  matrimony,  and,  more 
sadly,  others  into  spinsterhood. 

The  number  of  the  socially  inclined  is  not  large, 
but  it  will  undoubtedly  increase  when  the  remaining 
questionnaires  are  filled  out,  for  numy  Sweet  Briar 
graduates  enter  this  "field,"  and  many  of  the  present 
Senior  Class  have  already  shown  a  preference  for  it. 
They  will  be  the  girls  of  whom  we  shall  read  in  the 
papers  next  year,  the  ones  who  will  have  the  balls  and 
parties.  They  will  l)e  the  first  to  carry  out  the  old 
Sweet  Briar  tradition  of  having  more  married  alumnae 
than  any  other  college — and  their  class  in  the  end 
will  swell  in  numbers  as  others,  too,  succumb  to  its 
inevitability. 

But  it  is  "the  meantime"  which  fills  our  minds 
now.  How  can  we  best  become  adjusted  in  the  larger 
society  of  which  Ave  will  become  a  part?  For  each 
of  us  that  word  "best"  has  a  different  meaning  and 
it  varies  with  our  sense  of  values.  It  may  mean  "lux- 
uriously," "contentedly,"  "worthily,"  "lazily," 
"seriously,"  "playfully,"  "economically,"  "artis- 
tically," and  more.  All  of  us  will  try  to  please  our- 
selves the  most,  practically  without  exception,  and 
our  interpretation  of  "best"  will  be  the  keynote  of 
our  personalities.  lience,  the  gigantic  importance 
of— "What  shall  I  do  after  college?" 

While  we  think  of  this  (question  and  its  answer,  it 
makes  us  cling  even  closer  to  these  last  few  days 
which  are  so  brimming  with  the  things  we  love  most  to 
do.  We  want  to  stretch  the  days  out  like  a  long  golden 
thread  which  never,  never  ends,  and  even  more  do  we 
want  to  shut  out  the  ciuestionings  which  are  irre- 
pressible, concerning  what  the  future  may  hold.  In 
vain  do  we  try  to  suppress  that  vague  sense  of  fear 
which  to-morrow  promises,  however  bright  it  may  be. 
We  do  not  want  to  ask,  but  rather  to  hush  the  cjues- 
tion  which  alas !  has  already  l)een  asked  and  whose 
answer  only  the  years  can  bring. 
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O'clock  Waick 


By  Sally  SiialijEnberger,  '32 


A  little  l)efore  six  oV'ldck  in  the  iiiorniiig  a  youn^' 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army  sat  alone  in  the 
empt.y  courtroom  of  the  headquarters'  liuilding.  He 
was  the  provost  marshal  of  a  regiment  detailed  to 
pati'ol  the  llexiean  border,  and,  in  spile  of  his  youth, 
he  had  already  won  the  esteem  of  every  commander 
and  soldier  in  the  IMexican  campaign  for  his  keen, 
unimpeachable  sense  of  justice.  Yet  now  the  strong 
lines  of  his  face  were  torn  with  the  anguish  of  some 
inner  conflict  as  he  gazed  abstraetedlv  at  a  delicatel.y 
fashioned  gold  watch  lying  on  the  desk  before  him. 
Its  long,  spindly  hands  on  its  curious  face  seemed  to 
prick  Lieutenant  Shelton's  memory  into  painful  con- 
sciou.sness.  He  recalled  the  first  time  he  had  seen  tliis 
same  watch  hanging  from  the  colorful-woveu  lielt  of 
Carlos,  his  dynamic  young  Mexican  friend,  who 
claimed  the  proud  title  of  being  the  ))pst  connoisseur 
of  horse-flesh  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  re- 
membered how,  at  first  glance,  the  slender  watch  had 
fascinated  him  to  the  extent  that  he  had  ottered  to 
trade  his  best  horse  for  it.  He  realized  the  depth 
to  which  Carlos  must  have  treasured  it  when  he  had 
refused  the  most  tempting  of  all  bargains. 

What  an  idealistic  example  of  friendship  theirs 
had  been  !  They  had  been  inseparable,  for  whenever 
the  young  lieutenant  had  had  a  free  moment,  Carlos 
had  claimed  it  for  a  ride  along  the  Iianks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  or  across  the  sandy  plains  dotted  with  nies- 
quite.  How  could  doubt  have  come  into  his  heart, 
when  it  was  already  so  filled  with  the  devotion  that 
intimate  companionship  alone  can  bring? 

The  watch  again  stirred  his  memory  and  created 
before  him  the  picture  of  Carlos'  smiling  features, 
with  his  gaiety  and  his  adoring  admiration  for  his 
lieutenant.  The  young  Mexican  had  used  every 
means  of  showing  his  friencLship,  even  to  deluging 
Shelton's  baby  son  with  all  kinds  of  presents.  A 
slow  smile  broke  across  the  features  of  the  officer  as 
he  thought  of  his  son  crowned  with  a  ludicrous  and 
extremely  unflattering  little  Mexican  cap,  a  present 
from  Carlos. 

The  wheels  of  his  memory  revolved  again  as  he 
gazed  at  the  watch.  How  impossible  duplicity  seemed 
in  connection  with  a  friend  so  close  that  even  the 
difference  in  nationality  offered  no  barrier !  Indeed 
Carlos  had  seemed  almost  American  in  prineitjles  and 
in  straightforwardness.     Their  friendship  had  grown 


in  spite  of  the  imdercurrent  of  trouble  that  seemed 
to  shroud  the  relations  between  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Americans  on  the  border  line. 

His  eyes  fell  on  the  watch  again  and  he  recalled 
that  memorable  evening,  just  two  nights  before,  when 
he  had  determined  to  patrol  the  Rio  Grande  with  ten 
men  chosen  from  his  best  company,  in  an  effort  to 
discover  the  source  of  the  weapons  he  felt  were  being 
brought  over  from  Mexico  each  night,  in  entire  disre- 
gard of  the  military  law  of  death  to  the  smuggler, 
iluch  comment  had  been  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the 
Mexicans  had  been  entirely  undaunted  by  the  threat 
of  death.  To  those  who  knew  the  cowardly  streak  in 
the  low  Jlexican  type  that  had  been  fed  on  super- 
stition and  fear,  this  was  astounding.  But  how 
clearly  Sheltmi  could  ikjw  see  the  source  of  that  con- 
fidence ! 

The  fire  of  a  dangerous  adventure  was  rekindled 
within  the  young  officer  as  he  remembered  the  soft, 
muffled  strokes  of  oars  that  he  and  his  men  had  heard 
on  the  river  as  they  lay  in  ambush  under  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  moonless  night  and  the  long,  sweeping 
pepper  trees  that  bordered  the  river  banks.  He  had 
experienced  that  keen  poignant  emotion  that  is  known 
only  to  a  man  who  is  doing  a  service  to  the  country 
that  means  so  much  to  him.  Quietly,  but  forcefully, 
he  had  made  prisoners  of  the  terrified  band  of  Jlexi- 
cans  with  their  tell-tale  cargo  of  guns  and  amnumi- 
tion.  He  had  been  unable  to  distinguish  their  fea- 
tures in  the  blackness  of  the  night,  but  the.v  had 
offered  no  resistance.  So,  filled  with  the  pride  of 
achievement,  he  had  marched  his  captives  into  the 
lighted  room  of  the  guardhouse.  He  had  watched 
the  cringing,  sullen  Mexicans  stuml)ling  through  the 
door  to  their  cells,  though  his  real  thoughts  had  lieen 
concerned  with  the  relief  his  wife  would  experience 
in  knowing  that  his  perilous  manoeuver  had  been  so 
successful.  But  something  about  one  of  his  prisoners 
had  caught  his  attention.  The  wide,  battered  som- 
brero had  hidden  the  features  from  view,  but  there 
had  been  a  hint  of  familiarity  about  those  broad 
shoulders  and  that  lithe  build  suggesting  the  i^erfect 
co-ordination  of  muscle  found  only  in  an  athlete.  He 
had  been  on  the  point  of  dismi.ssiug  the  matter  and 
had  already  turned  to  leave  when  a  curious  gold 
watch  in  a  beautifully  fashioned  ca.se  hanging  from 
the  prisoner's  belt  had  flashed  the  horrible  truth  to 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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A  oeance  Wiili  Xlie  S 


eniors 


Madame  Jugo  Houri,  the  Trorld-famous  "mystery  woman  of  the  Sahara,"  visited  Sweet  Briar  and  obligingly 
gave  an  audience  to  Miss  Callison,  the  Senior  Class  President.  When  a  sheet  of  names  was  presented  to  Madame  she 
immediately  went  into  a  trance  and  analyzed  the  hand-writing  of  tliose  Seniors  who  had  signed  their  names.  By  a 
mystic  combination  of  numbers  and  letters  she  evolved  symbols  which  are  the  keynotes  to  their  personalities.  The 
results  may  be  found  on  Pages  5,  17,  18. 
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AS 


eance 


Wito.   1  lie  oemors 


E6  Executive   ability,   attractive   personality,   tact. 
(]|j(jJl4*4iE7  Indifference,  a  fondness  for  self-expression. 

R32  A  merry  heart,  a  joyousness.  Life  and  laugh- 
ter, a  lovable  personality. 

CtX  Beant>-  and  a  degree  at  eighteen.  Need  I  say 
more  ? 

J2  Delightful  personality  and  remarkable  intel- 
lectuality. 

115  Generosity,  a  good  friend  to  friends  but  re- 
served. 

GB  A  fondness  for  amusement  and  gaiety ;  you 
like  material  things.    An  entertaining  companion. 

ZR  You  are  boyish,  yet  have  a  feminine  heart. 
Popularity,  especially  with  the  fairer  six. 

212  A  soft,  easy  manner.  Shy,  yet  friendly  when 
people  know  you.     Marriage  in  the  near  future. 

G02  Frankness,  essential  honesty,  a  vivid  person- 
ality. 

H9  Ability  for  interior  decoration.  You  should 
develop  it. 

RR4  Excellent  brain  power.  A  business  career  for 
you.     Overcome  your  .shyness. 

GW  A  romantic  nature  behind  an  aloof  exterior. 

F61  Stubborn,  conventional,   truthful. 

K3  Intellectual,  reserved. 

EJ9  Sunny  disposition,  cheerful,  easy-going. 

RX6  Quiet,  fond  of  reading.  A  married  life  of 
pleasant  serenity  ahead. 

XM3  Willingness,  capacity  for  making  friends. 

R21  Strong  in  loyalties  and  friendship.    Poise. 
Y^CxAi-'54L  Naivete,  beauty,  winsome  personality,  adven- 
turous, full  of  humor,  a  cheerful  disposition. 

KRT  Adventurous,  gay,  full  of  sly  wit. 

30  Firmness  of  purpose,  decisiveness,  uuexi^ected 
humor. 

828  Earnestness,  sincerity,  wit. 

55X  Beauty,  sweet  disposition,  charm. 

F9  Dainty,  charming,  fond  of  dancing;  a  deter- 
mined way,  if  necessary. 

G8  A  good  mind  and  an  ability  to  use  it.  A  clear 
head  and  a  calm  manner.  You  would  make  a  good 
nurse. 

606  You  have  a  conscience  and  you  really  let  it 
guide  you.  You  are  shy  and  reserved,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  charm. 

WII9  You  like  to  travel  and  to  do  unusual  things. 
Your  handwriting  indicates  strong  powers  of  attrac- 
tion for  both  sexes. 

EZ  Thoughtfulness  and  sympathy.     Quiet,  tact. 


16  Your  characteristics  are  cheerfulness,  stubborn- 
ness, generosity  and  a  tendency  towards  golf.    Fore! 

M68  Determination,  will-power,  wit.  You  would 
do  well  to  choose  a  business  career. 

750  (jood-natured,  patient,  cpiick  to  understand. 
You  should  study  some  language  abroad. 

GZ  Cheerfulness,  gaiety,  and  wit. 

E3  Beauty  and  three  distinctive  talents — develop 
one  of  them  extensively. 

SS51  Aloofness,  beauty.    You  are  hard  to  know. 

CR3  A  faculty  for  "getting  there"  through  sweet- 
ness of  manner  and  shy  charm. 

A6B  Sustained  vitality,  originality,  executive 
ability. 

EX  Your  handwriting  indicates  love  for  the  bright 
lights,  adventure,  the  luuisual.  You  seem  to  be  a 
decided  type.  Perfect  it.  You  are  amiable  and  at- 
tractive. 

A3B  Sturdy,  self-reliant,  altruistic,  sensitive.  You 
will  make  an  ideal  wife. 

IH)()  An  agj'eeable  disposition,  [)o[iularity,  refine- 
ment.   John  Held  is  looking  for  you  as  a  model. 

999  Stubbornness,  unconscious  coquetry,  frivol- 
ity. The  determined  sweep  of  the  "L"  and  "Y" 
indicate  marriage  within  eighteen  months. 

H94  You  like  to  talk.  Impulsive,  yet  conventional. 
You  will  make  a  good  teacher. 

509  Personality,  cheerfulness,  capacity  for  making 
friends.  Beauty.  You  have  a  fondness  for  .sweets — 
beware  of  bakery  shops ! 

DW  You  are  modern  with  old-fashioned  ideas. 
Blue  is  becoming  to  you.  Matter-of-factness  and  de- 
termination.    You  would  make  a  good  politician. 

TRX  Your  handwriting  shows  poise,  success,  and 
quiet  friendliness. 

VL2  Versatile,  self-assured,  talkative.  You  have 
artistic  qualities  which  will  bring  you  fame. 

F5  Business  ability,  shy  chann.  jMarriage  and  a 
happ.v  one,  soon. 

F69  Serenity,  cheerfulness,  and  loyalty.  Some  one 
is  in  love  with  you  now,  but  you  have  not  yet  met  the 
man  you  will  marry. 

IIL  A  happy-go-lucky  .spirit!  Wit  and  beauty  in- 
herent in  your  nature. 

LFR  You  love  a  fast  pace — fast  athletics,  fast 
driving,  fast  colors  (  !).  You  will  probably  be  a  pro- 
fessor of  Deutsch. 

34S  A  quiet  dignity,  loyalty,  fondness  for  children. 
Versatility,  both  indoor  and  outdoor  talents. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Tke  Cat 


7  do  not  like  the  cat — 

His  mien  has  something  so  ironic, 

So  liJie  a  tiger  emhryonic. 

He  sings  ojfensively  to  man — 

Tlien.  slinls  beJiind  a  garbage  can. 

I  do  not  like  the  cat! 


Tke  Wkale 

Consider  now  the  mighty  whale — 
The  greatest  of  all  things  that  sail: 
A  splendid  mammal  dictatorial 
O'er  any  creature  piscatorial. 
Yet  at  his  grandeur  I  have  smiled, 
The  whale  is  such  a  perfect  child! 

— Caroline  Heath. 
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interiiicle 

By  Catherine  Williams 


It  was  Sunday  morning  and  the  Gilpys  sat  at 
breakfast  in  the  kitchen.  A  mild  winter  sun  lighted 
the  cluttered  room ;  the  sink,  sprinkled  with  black 
toast  scrapings,  the  oil-cloth  covered  table  with  the 
brown  marks  on  it  where  an  iron  had  been  put  down, 
the  ten-cent  store  cutlery  and  thick  plates  and  glasses. 
Mr.  Gilpy  and  the  children  consumed  their  eggs  and 
toast  with  whole-hearted  attention  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  but  Mrs.  Gilpy  ate  listlessly. 

"ilother,  what  are  you  looking  at?"  demanded 
Ruth,  who  was  ten  and  very  good  at  arithmetic. 

"Nothing,"  said  Jlrs.  Gilpy  sharply.  Ruth  was 
alwa.ys  a.'jkiug  that.  She  resented  that  remote  look 
in  her  mother's  e.yes  with  the  unconscious  resentment 
most  people  feel  toward  things  they  do  not  under- 
stand. But  Poll.y,  who  was  only  tive,  had  once  put 
the  cjuestion  differently.  "Mother,  what  do  you  see?" 
And  Mrs.  Gilpy,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  had  told  her. 
So  now,  when  her  mother  said  for  the  tenth  time  that 
morning.  "Polly,  go  see  if  the  paper's  come,"  Polly 
went  with  alacrity. 

"What  are  you  always  after  the  kid  for?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Gilpy,  looking  up  from  his  egg.  "The 
paper  can  wait."     His  wife  made  no  reply. 

Polly  danced  into  the  room,  hugging  the  bulky 
papers.  "It's  come,  ilunimy,"  she  cried  proudly, 
as  if  she  alone  were  responsible  for  that  satisfactory 
event.    "Now  tell  me  stories  about  the  l)rown  people." 

Mrs.  Gilpy  seized  the  rotogravure  section  thirstily 
and  began  to  read.  Ruth  took  the  fuiim'  paper  and 
Mr.  Gilpy  the  sport  section.  Polly,  in  an  effort  to 
see  the  back  of  the  brown  section,  upset  a  glass  of 
water  into  her  mother's  lap.  Rutli  quickly  righted  the 
glass,  wijied  up  the  tloor,  and  scolded  Polly  vehe- 
mently until  Mr.  Gilpy  growled  out  a  terse  command 
to  shut  up.  IMrs.  Gilpy  read  on  unaware.  Polly  re- 
turned to  her  scrutinv  of  the  brown  section. 


"Oh,  there's  Princess  Elizabeth,"  she  cried  to 
nobody  in  particular.  "She's  got  a  beautiful  black 
carriage  with  gold  on  it,  and  two  white  horses  all 
shiny  like  satin.  She's  no  older  than  me,  but  every- 
where she  goes  the  soldiers  all  salute.  They're  big 
soldiers  as  tall  as  the  ceiling,  and  they  have  red 
coats,  and  fur  hats  this  high." 

"How  do  you  know?"  demanded  Ruth,  looking 
up.  Ruth  always  knew  what  was  going  on  around 
her. 

"Cos  it's  in  the  Itrown  paper.  An'  one  day  she 
ran  away  from  home  and  Mummy  found  her  and  took 
her  back.  They  went  up  the  palace  steps  and  they 
was  all  white,  and  there  was  a  row  of  soldiers  on 
each  side,  and  they  all  took  oft'  their  fur  hats  and 
bowed  as  polite  as  could  be.  An'  the  Queen  and  the 
Duchess,  the  princess's  mother,  come  out  to  meet  'em, 
and  the  Queen  had  a  funny  little  hat  with  flowers 
on  it  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  the  Duchess  had  a 
modish  onsomble  from  Packwin's,  wliich  means  a 
very  beautiful  dress,  and  they  was  awful  glad  to  see 
the  Princess  again  cos  they  was  worried  about  her, 
and  they  thanked  Mummy  and  asked  her  to  supper. 
An'  at  supper  they  ate  off  gold  plates  an' — " 

"Polly  Gilpy,  you're  a  wicked  story  teller,"  burst 
out  Ruth.  "Mother  never  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
You  ought  to  ask  God  to  forgive  you  for  tellin'  such 
dreadful   lies." 

"They  are  not  lies,  neither.  Mummy  told  me 
about  it  her  own  self." 

"The  toast's  burning!"  cried  Ruth  sharply,  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  stove.  Mrs.  Gilpy  started  and 
looked  up.  The  universe  iiuivered,  and  with  a  jar 
the  kitchen  came  back  to  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  It  was  as  insistent  as  ever,  and  as  uncom- 
promisingly there.  Listlessly,  Mrs.  Gilpy  rose  and 
began  scraping  the  burnt  toast. 
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A  POOL 

By  Marjorie  Miller 


A  tiny  pool 

Is  like  a  goblet  thin, 
Still,  sweet,  and  cool 

To  catch  the  sun's  rays  in. 

A  timid  fawn 

By  the  shadowy  brink. 
At  early  dawn. 

Bends  graceful  head  to  drink, 


A  lonely  loon 

Calls  to  its  wandering  male. 
The  pale  half -moon 

Bids  her  be  still  and  ivait. 

Amid  tall  trees. 

So  peacefully  it  lies; 

Sheltered  from  breeze, 

Still,  calm  mirror  of  skies. 
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Ainong  the  changing  months,  May  stands  confessed, 
The  sweetest,  and  in  fairest  colors  dressed. 

— Thompson:  "On  May" 

Poetry  is  the  silence  and  speech  between  a  wet, 
struggling  root  of  a  flower,  and  a  sunlit  blossom  of 
that  flower. 

— Carl  Sandburg:  "Good  Morning,  America" 

Summer  is  icumen  in, 
Lhude  sing  euccu ! 
Groweth  sed  and  bloweth  med — 
And  springeth  the  wood  nu — 
Sing  cuccu! 

— Anonymous   (1250) 

Imaginative  literature  is  a  more  philosophical  and 
a  higher  thing  than  history. 

— Aristotle 

There  is  nothing  by  which  men  display  their  char- 
acter so  much  as  in  what  they  consider  ridiculous. 

— Goethe 

Look  twice,  if  what  you  want  is  a  .just  conception ; 
look  once,  if  what  you  want  is  a  sense  of  beauty. 

— Amiel 

Nobody  deserves  to  be  praised  for  doing  good  un- 
less he  possesses  a  capacity  for  doing  evil. 

— La  Rochepoucald 

Threefold  the  stride  of  time,  from  first  to  last! 
Loitering  slow,  the  Future  creepeth — 
Anon  swift,  the  Present  sweepeth — 
And  motionless  forever  stands  the  Past. 

— Schiller:  "Sentences  of  Confucius" 

It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  wise. 
It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true 

And  afore  you  're  off  wi '  the  old  love 
It's  best  to  be  on  wi'  the  new. 

— Old  Scotch  Song. 


See  the  happy  moron — 

He  doesn  't  give  a  damn ; 
It's  good  to  be  a  moron. 

My  God!    Perhaps  I  am! 

— Dorothy  Parker:  "Enough.  Rope" 

Let  the  night  be  too  dark  for  me  to  see 
Into  the  future.    Let  what  will  be  be. 

— Robert  Frost:  "West-Running  Brook" 

"Rabbit's  clever,"  said  Pooh,  thoughtfully. 
"Yes,"  said  Piglet,  "Rabbit's  clever." 
"And  he  has  Brains." 
"Yes,"  said  Piglet,  "Rabbit  has  Brain." 
There  was  a  long  silence. 

"I  suppose."  said  Pooh,  "That  that's  why  he  never 
understands  anything. ' ' 

— Milne:  "The  House  at  Pooh  Corner" 

The  fun  of  adolescence  had  been  in  learning  that 
everything  he  believed  in  was  a  damned  lie. 

— Charles  Wertenbaker:  "Peter  the  Drunk" 

On  eagle's  wings  would  I  soar  through  the  air, 
Would   wing  my   flight  high  over  the   gray   billows, 

where 
Never  comes  the  tax-collector. 

Aristophanes:  "The  Bird" 

"She's  really  a  dear  kind  thing,"  said  Miss  Sey 
of  her,  ' '  and  she  does  endless  good  in  the  parish — but 
she 's  really  too  dull ;  she 's  only  fit  for  heaven  ! ' ' 

— Maughm:  "Mrs.  Craddock" 

The  wind  was  tearing  across  the  coast,  hurling 
itself  at  the  hills,  and  leaping,  in  sudden  gusts,  on 
top  of  its  own  back.  How  it  spread  over  the  Town 
in  the  hollow !  How  the  lights  seemed  to  wink  and 
cpiiver  in  its  furj^,  lights  in  the  harbor,  lights  in  the 
bedroom  windows  high  up !  And  rolling  dark  waves 
before  it,  it  raced  over  the  Atlantic,  jerking  the  stars 
above  the  ships  this  way  and  that. 

— ViRGiNLV  Woolf:  "Jacob's  Room" 
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THE  NEW  BRAMBLER 


With  this  issue  a  new  staff  tal<es  over  the  tasif  of  guiding  the  Brambler  along  its  path  to  literary 
success.  Beginning  about  six  years  ago  as  a  comic  publication,  the  Brambler  has  slowly  evolved  into 
a  dignified  college  magazine  that  strives  to  provide  a  field  for  the  self-expression  of  those  students  who 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  to  present  selected  reading  material  for  those  whose 
participation  is  of  the  more  passive  kind. 

Under  the  capable  and  inspiring  direction  of  Eleanor  Duvall  the  Brambler  this  year  has  made  a  long 
stride  toward  its  goal.  Its  literary  standard  has  been  raised,  its  art  work  bettered,  the  contributors'  list 
lengthened,  new  features  inaugurated,  and,  most  important  of  all,  there  have  been  established  definite 
aims  and  ideals  which  the  new  staff  will  attempt  to  realize — in  part,  at  least — before  it  goes  out  of  office 
at  the  end  of  next  year.  Heretofore  the  Brambler  of  the  Future  has  been  only  a  vague,  indefinite  dream, 
but  this  year  it  has  taken  shape  and  now  at  no  great  distance  stands  forth  clearly.  The  ideal  Brambler 
is  a  magazine  with  high  literary  standards,  a  magazine  that  does  not  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  life  at 
Sweet  Briar  for  its  appeal,  but  which  can  claim  its  reader's  interest  through  its  own  charm  of  style,  its 
well-written  short  stories,  sketches,  book  reviews,  poems,  and  articles  gathered  from  many  members  of  the 
student  body,  and  through  its  artistic  merit. 

To  make  the  present  Brambler  more  like  the  ideal  one  .several  changes  have  already  lieen  made.  Tea 
House  Topics  have  been  discontinued  because  they  depend  upon  local  news  for  their  interest  and  thus 
detract  from  the  magazine's  universal  appeal.  The  cover  has  been  nuide  uniform  in  accordance  with  the 
general  trend  of  college  publications  in  that  direction,  and  in  order  that  the  money  formerly  spent  on 
the  cover  may  be  expended  for  cuts,  illustrations,  and  extra  pages  of  reading  material.  The  former  policy 
of  using  a  single  idea  throughout  each  issue  of  the  Brambler  has  been  dropped.  Contributors  are  thus 
made  free  to  write  on  any  subject  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  the  quality  as  well  as  the  subject 
matter  can  be  emphasized.  With  these  changes  made,  and  with  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  staff,  aided  by 
the  assistance  of  the  faculty  advisers  and  the  co-operation  of  the  student  bod.y,  the  Brambler  of  the  Fu- 
ture will  become,  it  is  hoped,  the  Brambler  of  1929-30. 
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Let  No  Man  Piii  A.siie<Jer 


By  Helen  Mathews,   '30 


The  wliole  affair  started  when  Frannie,  aged  five, 
used  to  run  off  each  morning  from  under  nurse's 
sleepy  and  none-too-earef'ul  watch  in  order  to  build 
turreted  sand  castles  with  Jimmie  Chilton,  aged 
seven,  in  his  back  yard.  Even  then,  the  congeniality 
of  the  two  was  amazing — never  a  quarrel,  never  a 
tear,  never  a  difference  of  any  kind ;  so  long  as  they 
were  allowed  to  play  together  at  their  games,  every- 
thing was  peaceful  and  they  were  perfectly  contented. 
Over  the  card  table  ]\Irs.  Dabney  would  say,  "Flor- 
ence Chilton?  Oh,  yes,  her  son  Jimmie  is  my  Frances' 
little  sweetheart  ..." 

When  Jimmie  was  eleven,  and  long  past  the  sand- 
pile  and  eutting-out-paper-doll  era,  he  spoke  rather 
proudly  of  her  as  "m.y  pard,"  and  never  felt  the  re- 
sentment that  so  many  of  the  other  small  boys  did  at 
the  inclusion  of  a  girl  in  their  rough  and  boisterous 
play. 

Even  later,  when  the  lanky  growing-up  age  was 
reached,  neither  let  the  slightest  Ijarrier  enter  into 
their  friendshiji.  In  him  Frannie  confided  her  inner- 
most thoughts  and  to  her  Jim  unfolded  his  wildest 
ambitions.  Together  they  strviggled  over  Algebra  les- 
sons at  night,  and  talked  over  the  possibilities  of  the 
football  team  and  what  it  was  about  a  certain 
teacher  which  made  her  particularly  unattractive. 

At  finishing  school  Frannie  wrote  regularly  to  Jim, 
and  not  one  of  her  letters  remained  unanswered;  not 
even  "Dear  Jim — What  shall  I  do?  I  have  bobbed 
my  hair  and  'Boss'  (who  happened  to  be  the  Hon- 
orable D.  C.  Dabney,  her  father)  will  have  a  fit!" 
"I  should  advise  you,"  replied  Jim,  with  marvelous 
masculine  wisdom,  "to  go  into  New  York  and  buy  a 
wig."  Now  wasn't  that  wonderful?  He  always  knew 
what  to  do,  every  time.     And  he  never  failed  her. 

Twice  Jim  fell  in  love  during  his  four  years  at 
college :  once  with  a  slim,  gray-eyed  blonde  from 
Philadelphia  who  entertained  herself  with  him  during 
the  interim  between  a  broken  engagement  and  an  en- 
gagement with  an  Englishman  who  carried  her  out 
of  Jim's  life  with  the  fascination  of  his  "Oh,  have 
you  bean  to  "Wimbledon?" ;  and  once  with  a  fiery  red- 
haired  girl  from  the  South,  whom  he  met  under  a 
July  moon  at  the  Cape  one  summer  night,  and  whom 
he  asked  to  all  the  proms  his  Senior  year.  Sad  to 
relate,  after  two  week-ends  of  her  vivacity  and  the 
strain  of  watching  her  be  "the  life  of  the  party," 
he  grew  weary,  and  wrote  a  frantic  note  to  Frannie : 


"Please  come  up  next  week.  I  need  some  kind,  calm, 
friendly  sympathy,  and  there  is  a  decided  dearth  of 
sensible  women  around  here." 

So  it  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  she  found  him. 
They  spent  a  delightful  three  days  together  and  on 
Sunday  night  they  were  sitting  out  on  the  end  of  a 
pier  on  the  lake,  watching  an  early  spring  moon  lazily 
sailing  in  and  out  among  the  clouds.  "Did  you  know 
]\Iary  and  Bud  were  going  to  be  married  next  Sep- 
tember, Jim  ?  It  worries  me,  in  a  way,  for  I  have 
never  thought  they  were  suited — exactly.  Of  course, 
their  families  are  satisfied,  and  of  course  they  will 
have  everything  they  could  want,  but — I  don't  know, 
but  there's  something  lacking  somewhere,"  and  Fran- 
nie sighed  a  lai-ge,  sympathetic  sigh. 

"I  know  it,"  .said  Jim,  "there  isn't  any  comrade- 
ship in  the  affair  and  after  all,  companionship  and 
congeniality  are  really  the  all-important  things  to 
marriage.  I  firmly  believe  if  those  things  are  there, 
everything  is  almost  certain  to  Ije  all  right.  Why, 
take  you  and  me,  for  instance,  Frannie — we'd  be  the 
two  most  congenial  people  in  the  world,  wouldn't  we? 
We  could  ride  horseback,  play  golf,  tennis — now 
that's  what  I  call  ideal!  Why,  Frannie,  old  girl,  will 
you  ?  .  .  .  I  mean  ..." 

xVnd  so  they  became  engaged,  and  plans  for  the 
June  wedding  were  begi^n  at  once.  Frannie  spent 
weeks  at  a  time  in  New  York,  buying  her  trou.sseau. 
And  there  were  the  engravers,  the  fiorists,  to  see,  re- 
porters from  the  papers  with  whom  to  cope,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  nece.ssary  acknowledgments  of  bro- 
midic  felicitations  from  every  member  of  both  the 
families  and  all  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  This 
business  of  being  a  bride-to-lje  was  more  trying  than 
Frannie  had  ever  dreamed.  Then  there  was  Jim's 
Commencement  to  attend  early  in  June,  and  plans  to 
be  made  with  him  for  passports  and  hotel  reservations 
in  Nassau. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Court  Dabnej'  request  your 
presence  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Frances 
Powell,  to  James  Bigler  Chilton,  II,  at  high  noon, 
June  the  twentieth  ..."  At  last  these  were  all  ad- 
dressed, stamped,  and  mailed,  and  Frannie  spent  the 
day  before  the  wedding  in  calm  contemplation  of 
others  who  were  rushing  franticallj'  to  perform  last- 
minute  duties  for  her. 

The  church  was  packed  with  beautifully  dressed 
people,  and  the  altar  banked  high  with  smilax  and 
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lilies,  and  lighted  by  tall  cathedral  candles.  At  last 
came  the  six  long  notes  on  the  organ  that  preceded 
the  familiar  Loliengrin  wediling  march — "Here  comes 
the  bride."  Tears  come  to  the  eyes  of  the  emotion- 
ally inclined — it  is  an  ideal  match!  "Isn't  she  love- 
ly?"—"What  a  beautifnl  dress !"—"  Here  comes 
Jim — how  tense  he  looks — I  always  believe  the  groom 
is  more  frightened  than  the  liride." 


"Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  ..." 
The  organ  mnsie  played  softly  and  the  maid  of  honor 
began  to  weep. 

"James,  wilt  thon  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded 
wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony?   Wilt  thon  love  her  ..." 

"I  can't!  I  can't!  I  can't!'' — there  was  some- 
thing strange  and  frenzied  in  Jim's  voice.  Frannie 
stood,  a  waxen  fignre,  staring  straight  ahead  of  her. 
The  whispering  in  the  chnrch  stopped  instantly  and 
the  silence  became  ominous.  Jim  turned,  and  quietly, 
lilvc  one  in  a  trance,  walked  down  from  the  chancel 
and  out  of  the  church,  while  the  figure  that  was 
Frannie  stood  motionless  where  she  had  been  left. 

That  night  in  the  living  room  of  the  Dabney  home 
Frannie  sat  in  a  stiff-backed  chair  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  Jim  Chilton  stood  before  her.  "But  Fran- 
nie, my  dear  .  .  .  please — I'll  do  anything  in  the 
world  you  ask  me — it  just  had  to  happen.  I  tried 
and  tried  to  convince  myself  that  it  was  all  right  but, 
Frannie,  there  is  no  love — you  don't  love  me  and  I 
don't  love  you — it  isn't  right — it  would  have  been  a 
sin.  Oh,  Frannie,  I  wish  I  were  dead !  Please  be- 
lieve me,  I'll  do  anything  you  ask,  really." 


"Jim,  I've  thought  it  over,"  said  Frannie  in  a  still, 
calm  voice,  "and  I  have  decided  that  the  only  thing 
that  could  ever  make  up  in  any  degree  for  the  great- 
est humiliation  in  my  life  would  be  for  you  to  give 
me  tlie  opjiortunit.v  to  make  you  experience  the  same 
feelings  that  I  had  today." 

"Oh,  Frannie,  not  that — anything  else — can't  you 
imagine  the  double  scandal  of  it  all?" 

"You  said  anything  I  asked,  Jim,  and  that  is  my 
request." 

So,  for  the  second  time,  invitations  were  sent  out, 
and  on  the  third  day  of  July  the  curious  crowds  that 
gathered  at  Saint  Paul's  church  were  so  enormous 
that  many  had  to  remain  outside. 

The  stillness  of  a  graveyard  lay  over  the  congrega- 
tion as  the  minister's  voice  rang  out  in  the  church — 
"And  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  so 
long  as  ye  both  shall  live  ? ' ' 

"I  will,"  replied  Jim. 

"Frances,  wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded 
husband,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in 
the  lioly  estate  of  matrimony?  Wilt  thou  obey  him, 
and  serve  him,  love,  honor,  and  keep  him,  in  sickne.ss 
antl  in  health,  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee 
only  unto  him,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live?" 

Jim's  whole  figure  stiffened  and  his  hands  were 
clenched  at  his  side. 

"I  will,"  said  Frannie,  in  a  soft,  tender  voice. 

Five  minutes  later — "I  pronounce  that  they  are 
man    and    wife — " 

*  *  * 

And  strange  to  say,  no  two  people  could  ever  have 
had  a  happier  married  life. 


C5e<ascape 

By  Srs.^N  McAllister 


There  was  still  a  rainliow  cloud  ipiivering  in  the 
west,  where  the  sky  stooped  down  to  gather  in  the 
sea  and  lift  it  to  the  kiss  of  heaven — a  cloud  that  was 
the  last  garment-edge  of  a  gorgeous  curtain  of  gold 
and  splendor,  trailed  after  the  setting  sun.  Sea- 
gulls, wheeling  over  the  shallows  in  a  listless  search 
for  small  darting  fishes,  cried  low  to  themselves,  as 
if  the  restless  loneliness  of  the  sea  had  become  theirs. 
Their  smooth  wings  and  necks,  curving  and  hovering 
above  the  heaving  water,  caught  the  same  rose  and 
purple  that  bathed  the  pile  of  snowy  foam  breaking 
on  the  beach ;  and  were  being  hushed  by  the  same 
stillness,  the  same  gentle  waiting  for  the  approach 
of  night  with  her  peace  and  coolness.  A  few  hours 
before,  the  birds  had  been  flashing  brightly  between 
a  sapphire  sea  and  sky,  shaking  themselves  in  the 


brilliant  sun  and  spray,  fighting  the  leaping  waves 
for  their  silver  prey,  and  sending  wild,  triumphant 
calls  down  the  wilder  wind.  Soon  they  would  dip 
and  settle  down  on  the  wine-dark  reaches,  tucking 
their  heads  under  tired  wings  with  a  last  flutter, 
while  the  moon  rose  to  make  glistening  paths  and 
pools  among  the  waves.  They  would  sleep  there,  and 
the  wind  would  sleep,  and  the  sky  would  sleep;  all 
would  sleep  but  the  great  brooding  .sea  with  her 
thousand  cares  and  secrets.  She  would  move  on, 
watching  eternally,  changeless,  yet  ever  changing, 
singing  deep  in  her  throat  the  great  song  of  eternity, 
the  unfathomed  song  that  rolls  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
cradling  upon  her  heart  the  silence  and  the  vibrant 
knowledge  of  the  ages. 
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lu  Cargoes,  the  magazine  published  l)y  Ilollins 
College,  the  editor  most  aptly  expresses  those  diffi- 
culties which  are  prevalent  in  college  magazines.  We 
do  indeed  wonder  why  more  people  do  not  answer 
this  challenge  to  raise  the  literary  standard  of  our 
magazines.  One  must  realize  that  the  editor  cannot 
do  this  without  adequate  material  with  which  to  work. 
"We  wi.sh  to  congratulate  Marie  McHenry  on  her  ex- 
cellent play,  "Leadership."  It  is  a  fine  example  of 
that  type  of  literature  witli  which  we  would  like  to 
fill  our  magazines.  "The  Social  and  Philosophical 
Background  of  Hollins"  is  written  in  a  style  that 
ought  to  be  of  interest  to  outsiders  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  at  Ilollins.  "The  City  of  Contrast,"  an 
essay  mo.st  attractively  named,  gives  us  a  verj^  under- 
standing view  of  Prague.  Miss  Neal  is  to  be  praised 
for  her  intelligent  handling  of  the  material,  which 
gives  the  feeling  of  the  city's  antiquity  and  at  the 
same  time  its  spirit  of  progress.  To  read  about 
Prague  as  Miss  Neal  writes  of  it  is  both  instructive 
and  entertaining.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  contrast  in 
material  that  the  three  above-mentioned  types  of  writ- 
ing give  us  could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  tone  in  which 
"Peace,"  "Point  of  View,"  and  "Early  Spring" 
are  written.  Tlie  vein  is  a  little  too  solemn.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  bit  too  much  poetry.  However,  may  we  say 
that  w'e  feel  the  literary  standard  seems  to  be  of  the 
best  and  we  think  that  this  issue  meets  the  challenge 
remarkably  well. 

The  March  Journal  of  Wofford  College  comes  to  us 
with  a  charm  that  is  at  once  artistic  and  inspiring. 
The  list  of  titles,  ranging  in  subject  from  steam 
Ijoilers  to  parrots,  shows  a  well-balanced  meal  of  liter- 
ary entertainment.  The  stories  are  not  long;  instead 
they  give  the  impression  of  a  successful  effort  at  con- 
centration. Poems,  we  find  in  this  issue,  are  of  life, 
love,  the  shifting  sands  of  time,  but  these  do  not  move 
us  as  much  as  "A  Little  Colored  Gourmand,"  a  pick- 
aninnie  fairy  story  told  as  a  boyhood  reminiscence. 
In  this  there  is  an  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  tha 
raconteur  that  is  contagious.  The  clever  rendering 
of  the  colored  dialect  is  to  be  commended.  "Stars 
of  Moonshine"  disappoints  us  a  bit  when  we  find  that 
the  writer,  after  adroitly  leading  up  to  a  highly  dra- 
matic point,  suddenly  loses  his  originality,  employs 
the  popular  device  of  injecting  a  movie  dii-ector  and 
cameraman  into  the  scene  and  turns  the  situation  into 


pure  farce.  Perhaps  we  are  becoming  blase,  but  the 
local  color  and  dialogue  seem  too  good  to  be  spoiled 
by  anything  stereotyped. 

The  April  number  of  the  Weslei/an  from  Wesleyan 
College  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  that  irresistible 
time  of  the  year.  Spring.  We  must  .say  that  the 
staff  has  in  material  and  manner  of  writing  carried 
out  the  idea  very  well.  It  is  a  subject  about  which 
all  ages  have  written,  and  the  spirit  of  spring  has 
been  caught  in  well-expressed  thought.  We  like  to 
know  about  the  contrilnitors  for  it  gives  us  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  work.  "The  Master  Criminal" 
is  a  storj'  with  a  plot  as  well  worked  out  as  the  plans 
of  the  "master  criminal"  himself.  It  has  not  the 
suspense  of  an  exciting  detective  story  but  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  artistic.  The  sketch,  "Like  Animals," 
is  delightfully  handled  and  the  eomparistms  more 
appropriate.  In  contrast  to  the  two  above-mentioned 
contributions  is  "Hyacinths,"  a  story  of  the  old 
monastery  at  Santa  Barbara,  written  with  a  remark- 
able knowledge  of  human  nature  and  reflecting  the 
glorious  past  of  California.  The  sophistication  of 
iMiss  Wilde's  style  is  fascinating  in  its  apparent  art- 
lessness  and  avoidance  of  sentimentality.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  create  the  right  atmosphere  in  a  short  play, 
but  Miss  Hargove,  in  ' '  Mrs.  Johnson  Achieves, ' '  clev- 
erly portrays  the  irony  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  success  in 
a  nouveau  riche  setting  that  is  unmistakable.  The 
poetry  is  well  placed  in  this  magazine  and  especailly 
appropriate  for  this  issue.  We  like  "The  Yellow 
Manuscript"  for  the  implied  story  of  a  forgotten 
past,  written  in  that  cycle  of  thought  that  is  indi- 
cative of  true  art. 

But  really  this  throwing  of  bouquets — and  we  as- 
sure you,  dear  reader,  it  is  entirely  sincere — is  be- 
coming repetitious,  not  to  say  dull.  The  Kihijl  comes 
from  Elmira  College  with  a  splendid  idea  which 
should  save  mental  exertion  and  eye  strain.  The 
Exchange  page  of  this  magazine  consists  of  brief  re- 
marks, running  from  one  to  six  lines,  on  seven  publi- 
cations. For  example,  one  magazine  is  disposed  of 
with  this  sentence :  ' '  The  little  essays  are  verj-  inter- 
esting." And  there  you  have  it.  Congratulations, 
Sibyl.  It  also  is  remarkable  in  other  ways,  such  as 
having  book  reviews  and  feature  stories  which  add 
rather  than  detract  from  the  literary  aspect  of  the 
small  magazine.  We  were  verj'  pleased  with  "The 
Husband  Who  Was  Blind  of  an  Eye,"  though  it  was 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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1  Jhe    jyiormmg    World 

By  Tau  Phi 


Mr.  Granville  Thayer  disliked  iiinnensely  these  new- 
fangled breakfast  notions.  Sliced  oranges,  oatmeal 
and  cream,  three  soft-boiled  eggs,  toast  and  coffee 
M^ere  quite  reasonable  as  breakfast  for  the  rushed 
business  man — especially  as  large  a  business  man  as 
Mr.  Thayer  felt  himself  to  be.  Unfortunately,  he  so 
often  thought,  that  as  his  magnitude  increased  in  the 
world  of  finance  and  affairs,  so  should  his  avijirdupoise, 
and  that  so  many  of  his  friends  should  stop  liim  and 
say,  "Getting  a  bit  weighty,  (iran ;  lietter  be  careful. 
You  remember  Watson  and  his  tragic  end  two  years 
ago.  We  older  folks  must  watch  our  pace ;  can 't  stand 
as  much  as  we  used  to,  you  know."  Such  remarks  an- 
noyed Thayer.  He  was  certainly  capable  of  being  his 
own  diagnostician.  Guess  he  hadn't  had  a  physician's 
bill  in  thirteen  years — not  since  that  beastly  accident 
which  had  taken  Margaret  away.  He  was  thoughtful 
for  a  moment.  There  was  an  almost  tender  gleam  in 
his  eyes.  She  had  said  there  was  a  danger  signal 
flashing,  hadn't  she?  But  no  one  had  ever  known 
that  he  had  been  warned  against  that  onrushing  train, 
no  one  but  that  never-ending  voice  somewhere  within 
him  that  always  insisted  on  making  itself  known  at 
such  inopportune  moments  as  tliis.  His  eggs  were 
getting  stone  cold — and,  well — why  did  Haines  stand 
there  so  very  stiffly  and  icliy  had  he  not  brought  him 
the  Morning  World.  Let's  see — it  was  Tuesday,  the 
ninth. 

Mr.  Thayer  had  one  indulgence,  his  only  child, 
Avril,  aside  from  his  firm  and  his  bank  board.  Busi- 
ness these  days  simply  had  to  come  first.  He  could 
not  become  too  attached  to  home  and  home  ties.  Per- 
haps Fate  had  seen  to  that  in  leaving  him  but  one 
member  to  pull  upon  his  heart  strings.  At  least  that 
was  one  way  to  regard  matters.  It  is  always  so  much 
better  to  look  at  things  impersonally — sentiment  had 
made  maudlin  fools  out  of  so  many  wise  men.  Take, 
for  instance,  that  Ashby  Markham  with  whom  Avril 
had  lately  been  playing.  A  likeal)le  fellow ;  clever, 
wide-awake,  interesting,  but  so  everlastingly  inter- 
ested in  persons.  Naturally,  Avril  pleased  him  and, 
of  course,  he,  Granville  Thayer,  could  offer  all  kinds 
of  valuable  advice  about  the  market  and  the  best  firm 
on  the  Street.  But  why  this  upstart  should  allow 
himself  so  many  hours  in  feverish  struggling  to  por- 
tray such  characters  as  were  in  his  last  book — and 
what's  more,  waste  such  precious  hours  in — how  did 
he  phrase  it? — analytical  study  of  his  people  from 


grocer  boy  to  men  of  att'airs,  when  he  had  not  as  yet 
got  one  thing  published — .  Nonsense,  perfect  non- 
sense, and  a  waste  of  time.  He  wondered  that  Avril — 
Ills  daughter — could  take  such  a  trifling  creature  so 
seriously.  Why  hadn  't  she  accorded  young  Parish 
greater  consideration  ?  Young  Parish,  son  of  J.  R. 
Parish,  the  great  king  of  finance — it  would  be  pretty 
nice  some  day  to  give  her  away  to  such  a  man — or, 
at  least,  to  such  a  family.  And  Parish  was  all  right 
himself — he  had  the  right  idea — figures  and  exchange, 
they  were  the  things  that  counted.  No  dealing  in 
personalities  aiul  ignominies  for  that  lad — he  was  a 
real  "go-getter." 

ilr.  Thayer  had,  during  these  musings,  left  his 
home  and  reached  the  .subway  entrance.  Here  the 
jostle  and  scurr.y  rudely  awakened  him.  Two  gentle- 
men, Morning  Worlds  under  their  arms,  under  their 
eyes  a  gray,  haggard  look  that  matched  the  gray  of 
their  dark  suits,  spoke  to  him  abruptl,y.  Mr.  Thayer 
was  instantly  disgu.sted  with  himself.  Such  a  digres- 
sion in  trend  of  thought  as  he  had  had  for  that  hour 
of  the  morning — he  immediately  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  become  an  even  more  vital  part  of  the  surg- 
ing crowd.  He  must  catch  Jones  and  Creighton  and 
make  a  conference  appointment  with  them.  Confound 
it!  They  were  gone,  had  slipped  away  from  him 
while  he,  Granville  Thayer,  had  been  day-dreaming. 
And  it  had  all  happened  because  his  World  had  failed 
to  come  to  interest  him.  This  was  going  to  be  a 
wretched  day — everytliing  was  out  of  order.  He 
recalled  the  three  chilled  eggs.  Perhaps  he  was  get- 
ting nervous — it  came  often,  he  knew,  with  increasing 
years.  A  shudder  ran  through  him  as  he  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  which  was  likewise  elbow- 
ing toward  the  roar  of  the  coming  train. 

The  doors  snapped  behind  him.  The  train  gathered 
speed.  The  whizzing  of  its  wheels  was  comforting. 
Here  was  the  atmosphere  he  loved.  All  he  needed 
was  his  paper — "Boy!"  he  called.  A  small  fellow 
came  lurching  toward  him.  Mr.  Thayer  was  becom- 
ing almost  genial.  "Give  me  day  after  tomorrow's 
World,"  he  said,  in  an  easy,  patronizing  tone  which 
reminded  one  of  long,  expensive  cigars  and  dark, 
shiny  desks. 

"Sorry,  sir,"  returned  the  boy,  "only  got  tomor- 
row 's,  but  I  can  get  you  one  at  the  next  station. ' ' 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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By  Sinclair  Lewis 

Babbitt,  the  business  man  :  Arrowsmith.  the  physi- 
cian ;  Gantry,  the  preacher,  and  then — Dodsworth, 
the  retired  business  man.  After  the  first  three,  one 
wondered  what  Sinclair  Lewis  woukl  write  about. 
And  whether  he  would  return  to  the  sanity  of  Arrow- 
smith  or  stick  to  (since  he  could  go  no  further)  the 
absurdness  of  Gantry.  Fortunately,  he  returned  to  his 
former  triumph. 

Dodsworth  is  an  American  car  manufacturer  who 
retires  from  business  and  goes  abroad  with  his  wife. 
His  business  needs  him  no  longer,  neither  do  his  son 
and  daughter ;  so  he  fondl.y  and  foolishly  imagines 
that  his  wife  does.  The  first  of  the  liook,  in  which 
Lewis  gives  his  views  on  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and 
Americans  abroad,  is  a  bit  wordy  and  ramliling, 
though  in  places  very  astute.  The  latter  part  is,  how- 
ever, done  with  a  penetration  and  impartiality  that  is 
ciuite  convincing  and  novel.  Samuel  Dodsworth  is 
neither  a  fawning  American  expatriate  nor  a  boast- 
ful, pushing  tourist.  He  is  an  American  enjoying 
his  first  leisure  and  realizing  for  the  first  time  that 
there  are  other  interests  in  life  beside  prohibition, 
golf,  and  business.  The  characterization  of  Dods- 
worth is  real,  living,  convincing.  Fran,  his  wife, 
seems  a  bit  artificial ;  one  can 't  get  over  the  feeling 
that  she  is  a  little  coy  for  a  grandmother.  The  char- 
acter, Edith  Cortwri,  is  rather  a  surprising  one 
to  find  in  a  book  by  the  great  Babbitt  creator,  yet  it 
is  charmingly  and  skillfully  done. 

The  devotees  of  Sinclair  Lewis  will,  I  lielieve, 
greet  this  book  with  much  applause.  The  tolerant 
and    impartial    readers    will    welcome    it   as   a   good, 


thinking  novel.  Those  who  vowed  never  to  read  an- 
other of  Lewis'  after  Elmer  Gantry,  will  be  pleasantly 
surprised  if  they  retract.  One  cannot  deny  Lewis' 
.strength  of  characterization,  his  aptness  and  power 
of  phrase.  He  has  returned  to  his  old  position  of 
"thinker  and  artist  in  American  self-criticism." 

— B.  E. 


1  ike  Orat 


I  ike  D 


By  Joan  Lowell 

Joan  Lowell,  in  her  publication,  Tlie  Cradle  of  the 
Deep,  has  not  deprived  the  reading  public  of  the  ro- 
mance and  the  glamour  that  it  has  been  taught  to 
expect  from  the  sea;  but  she  has  dispensed  with  the 
tawdry  artificiality  that  tenaciously  clings  to  so 
much  of  the  romantic  fiction.  The  adventures  and 
thrills  that  were  part  of  her  everyday  routine,  min- 
gled with  ugly  realism  and  rigorous  privations, 
smack  more  truly  of  romance  than  does  any  imagin- 
ary "thriller,"  with  highly  flavored  episodes. 

When  on  board  a  wind-jammer,  sailing  the  South 
Seas  for  copra  and  sandalwood,  Joan  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven  months  learned  the  ways  of  the  sea.  Her 
father,  a  hardy  captain,  educated  Joan  as  all  sailors 
must  be  educated.  The  code  of  the  sea  "never  to 
squeal  on  anyone,  take  punishment  without  a  squawk, 
and  be  ashamed  to  show  fear,"  fashioned  Joan  into 
a  sturdy  little  "tough"  whose  three  ambitions  in  life 
were:  "To  be  able  to  hand,  reef,  and  steer;  to  get 
as  much  food,  if  not  more  than  anyone  else ;  and 
to  spit  as  far  as  any  Swede  could."  Woolens  and 
dungarees  were  far  more  practical  for  clambering 
over  hatches  and  barrels  of  salt  brine  and  lime  juice 
than  the   etfeminate   dress   of  the   land-lubber   child. 
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During  the  seventeen  years  that  Joan's  home  was 
the  sailing  vessel,  copra,  amburgi,  anemones,  mizzens, 
and  sea  horses,  strange  names  to  a  city  child,  were 
familiar  words  to  her.  Life  was  a  composite  of  curs- 
ing sailors  maddened  by  scurvy,  natives  trading  jade 
and  coral  for  red  calico  and  tinfoil,  dread  doldrums, 
fearful  to  a  ship  stricken  with  pestilence,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Stitches  who  "would  drop  his  final  anchor 
with  the  wind  howling  in  his  ears  and  the  swish  of 
bilge  water  below  him,"  and  the  beauty  of  a  ship 
with  full-bellied  sails,  sailing  over  blue  southern  seas 
beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 

Miss  Lowell  has  fortunately  or  unfortunately  shat- 
tered a  fond  sentiment  of  the  average  land-dweller. 
A  captain's  daughter  is  not,  we  learn,  the  iianipered 
pet  and  idolized  woman  of  the  entire  crew.  She  did 
her  trick  at  the  wheel,  ate  lentils,  salt  beef  pickled  in 
brine,  and  powdered  milk,  and  pulled  at  the  ropes 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

She  writes  with  a  rapidity  and  vivacitj'  that  char- 
acterize her  own  personality.  A  mood  is  created  that 
sympathetically  merges  the  reader  with  the  lives  of 
strange  natives  and  their  stranger  customs;  with  the 
rigors  of  a  life  at  sea;  the  horrors  of  an  "hourglass" 
swooping  down  unon  a  wind-driven  and  stricken 
ship ;  and  with  the  superstitions  of  the  sailors  whose 
hearts  and  souls  belong  to  the  sea.  Vividlj%  one  inci- 
dent follows  another,  demanding  attention  not  only 
by  its  strangeness  of  situation,  but  by  its  innate  worth. 
One  learns  that  the  near-sighted  shark  is  guided  to 
its  pre}'  b.y  two  little  pilot  fish,  that  copra  is  the 
dried  meat  of  cocoanuts,  and  that  crews  are  still 
"shanghied."  An  appeal  based  on  the  unicjue  and  the 
foreign  is  increased  by  a  style  so  energetic  and  fresh 
that  the  reading  of  the  book  is  both  exhilerating  and 
absorbing. 

— F.  A. 

i  lie  Wagon   anol   tlie  Otar 

By   LlDA    L.VRRIMORE 

A  year  ago  there  appeared  a  book  which  was  warm-- 
ly  welcomed  by  the  critics  for  its  freshness  of  ex- 
pression, its  youthful  zest,  its  gay  and  sweet  romance. 
That  book  is  Tarpaper  Palace,  by  Lida  Larrimore. 

Now  we  have  a  new  story  from  Miss  Larrimore 's 
pen.  The  Wagon  and  the  Star.  It  is  quite  as  de- 
lightfvil  as  its  predecessor.  It  concerns  a  girl  who  is 
held  in  bondage,  as  is  her  mother,  by  a  tyrannical, 
though  generous  grandmother,  who  controls  the 
purse-strings  of  the  Lloyds.  Elizabeth  Lloj'd  is  about 
to  contract  a  marriage  with  a  member  of  a  distin- 


guished Boston  family,  and  great  is  her  grandmoth- 
er's rejoicing.  But  alas  for  ambition,  and  heigh-ho 
for  love !  Elizabeth  comes  liaek  to  make  a  final  visit 
to  the  home  where  she  spent  her  childhood,  and  tliere 
meets  once  again  the  youthful  swain  who  was  the 
hero  of  her  girlish  dreams.  What  follows  is  inevit- 
able— the  poor  young  prince  triumphs  and  the  elig- 
ible "]iarti"  from  Boston  returns  to  his  exalted  home 
circle  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  In  her  second  book 
Miss  Larrimore  has  rather  reversed  the  order  of  ex- 
cellence in  characterization.  The  hero  in  Tarpaper 
Palace  was  a  hero  of  parts,  the  heroine  rather  negli- 
gible. In  The  Wagon  and  the  Star  it  is  Elizabeth 
Lloyd  who  plays  the  leading  role,  and  David  who 
seems  a  trifle  futile  alongside  this  energetic  girl, 
eventuallj-  his  fiancee. 

The  most  noticealile,  yet  gratifying  thing  about  Ijoth 
of  ]\liss  Larrimore 's  books,  is  the  absence  of  any  un- 
pleasantness— the  sort  that  makes  the  reader  want  to 
give  his  mind  a  thorough  convalescence  so  that  all 
thoughts  may  again  be  pure  and  clean.  Furthermore 
the  characters  are  those  that  one  is  likely  to  meet 
anywhere,  for  their  reality  reflects  their  naturalness. 
After  the  excess  of  problem  novels,  triangle  tales, 
books  with  a  purpose,  and  such,  these  fresh  and 
wholesome  stories  of  Miss  Larrimore 's  are  a  distinct 
relief.    May  we  have  more  of  them ! 

— M.  0. 

iViemoirs  ot  a  F  ox^Oiiiitiiig  M.ani 

By  Siegfried  Sassan 

For  the  person  who  lilccs  English  novels,  and  enjoys 
reading  about  good  hunting  and  good  horses  as  de- 
scribed by  a  man  who  knows  good  English  and  uses 
it,  Memoirs  of  a  Fox-Hunting  Ma.it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  book  tells  the  story  of  the  orphaned  George 
Theraton  from  the  time  he  is  a  small  boy  living  with 
his  aunt  until  he  enters  the  trenches  with  the  "25th." 
He  starts  training  for  a  fox-hunting  man  at  the  early 
age  of  nine  when  Dixon,  the  inimitable  groom,  per- 
suaded Aunt  Evelyn  to  buy  the  boy  a  pony.  It  is 
the  same  Dixon  who  teaches  him  to  ride  like  a  gentle- 
man. He  loves  the  feel  of  the  early  morning  air; 
his  meeting  with  the  village  people  as  he  rides  out 
the  ten  miles  to  the  hunt.  Then  into  this  peaceful, 
pastoral  scene  war  thrusts  its  ugly  head.  Unlike  so 
many  young  people  in  the  fiction  of  today,  George's 
wliole  mental  and  moral  aspect  of  life  is  not  changed 
by  the  World  War.  He  expresses  his  attitude  in  the 
sentence,  "I  wanted  the  past  to  survive  and  to  begin 
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agaiu  ;  the  idea  was  like  daylight  on  the  other  side 
of  this  bad  weather  in  which  life  and  death  had  come 
so  close  to  one  another."'  He  goes  to  the  trenches  and 
there  we  leave  him  "staring  across  at  the  enemy  he 
had  never  seen." 

The  unusual  thing  about  the  book  is  the  complete 
omission  of  sex  problems  or  sex  discussions  in  it.  It 
presents  no  romance  and  very  few  women.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  reader's  interest  never  lags.  The  action 
moves  along  at  a  rather  even  pace,  liroken  now  and 
then  by  exciting  hunts  and  point-to-point  races.  The 
easy,  natural  English  country  life  is  admirably  de- 
picted, and  the  characters  so  clearly  drawn,  that  one 
carries  away  the  impression  that  the  book  might  have 
as  its  basis  the  author's  own  life. 


Coaiirioutors  to  tkis  1 


ssuie 


ADELAIDE   HENDERSON, 

SUSAN  McAllister,  '29 

MEREDITH  OAKFORD,    '30 
FRANCES  ARBAUGH,   '30 
JUNE  WILLIAMS,    '30 
BETSY    EMBREY,    '30 
HELEN   MATHEWS,    '30 
EMILY  KUMM,    '30 
ADELAIDE  WAMPLER, 
SALLY  REAHARD,    '30 
SALLY   SHALLENBERGER 
CAEALISA   BARRY,    '32 
CONSTANCE  FOWLER, 
ALICE   BOUGHTON,    '3; 
"PIERRETTE,"    '32 
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(Ccjiitiiiuetl   from  Page   13) 

Thayer  smiled  as  he  moved  away.  A  wide-awake 
child,  he  thouglit;  would  make  a  not  bad  ofSce  boy. 
Pretty  good  "comeback"  for  one  of  his  years.  Strange 
how  small  lads  took  to  him.  But  then  he  had  cer- 
tainly done  enough  to  warrant  appreciation  and 
recognition  from  the  best  of  them.  The  Boy  Scout 
drive  would  never  have  gone  over  without  his  con- 
tribution. That  had  been  a  fine  write-up  in  the  paper 
the  following  morning.  That  sort  of  thing  was 
worthwhile  after  all.     Here  the  boy  was  liack  again. 

Stopping  at  Thayer's  seat  he  drew  a  paper  from  his 
pack. 

"Wednesday's  ^Yorld,  sir." 

Had  the  boy  such  ingenuity  to  carry  the  joke  this 
far?  Pretty  good,  thought  the  man  again.  Glancing 
at  the  dateline,  however,  he  found  the  boy's  careless 
remark   verified.     There   must   be   some   mistake — a 


fake,  of  course.  The  same  news  printed  over  again 
or-some  advertising  scheme.  The  boy  meanwhile  had 
extracted  another  paper  from  the  group — "Thurs- 
day's too,  sir,"  he  said.  Again  Thayer  stared  in 
amazement.  The  situation  was  becoming  a  bit  un- 
canny. 

As  the  bo3'  continued  down  the  aisle,  Thayer  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  news  of  the  future. 
Turning  to  his  page  in  the  middle  section  he  saw 
that  his  firm  of  Thayer  and  Thayer  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  receivers.  Impossible !  Bosh !  This  was  de- 
cidedly a  poor  beginning  for  any  Tuesday  morning. 
Consider  the  improliability  of  his  prestige,  his  repu- 
tation, his  .success  ever  crumbling  out  of  sight.  These 
new-fangled  ideas!  But  what  made  his  hands  so  cold 
and  icy?  And  why  should  the  train  beat  along  so 
violently,  as  though  straining  its  very  sides?  Per- 
haps his  race  was  about  run ;  perhaps  the  courts  did 
face  him. 

But  this  was  Thursday's  paper — he  had  plenty  of 
time  to  make  his  getaway.  He  would  advise  young 
Parish  of  the  loneliness  of  Avril.  She  would  be  well 
fixed.  Then  he  could  be  miles  away  before  his  dis- 
grace was  actually  discovered. 

Suddenly  he  noticed  the  paper  boy  standing  star- 
ing at  him  curiously.  "Do  you  want  any  later  pa- 
pers ? "  he  asked — ' '  a  week,  a  month,  one,  ten,  twenty 
years?    They  are  all  extras,  sir." 

Quickly  Thayer  purchased  the  lot.  He  would  beat 
the  game  after  all;  have  a  great  future,  gain  uni- 
versal fame  through  his  far-sightedness  in  the  wirld 
of  alTairs;  be  a  kind  of  prophet.  Might  be  cpiite  a 
game,  he  mused. 

He  turned  to  a  paper  dated  1953.  Not  one  bit  of 
space  anywhere  given  to  his  remarkable  oracular 
powers — uninteresting  stuff — personalities  still  pop- 
ular. Turning  back  to  Wednesday's  copy  he  saw  in 
insignificant  print  under  ilARRIAGES — 

iliss  Avril  Thayer,  daugliter  of  Mr.  Granville 
Thayer,  yesterday  became  the  wife  of  Ashby  Mark- 
ham,  hack-writer.  Neither  of  the  parents  was  noti- 
fied of  the  procedure. 

Slowly  his  eyes  moved  to  the  last  column  on  the 
opposite  page.  There  in  heavy  type  under  DEATHS 
he  saw — 

Unidentified  man  falls  under  subway  train.  Be- 
lieved to  be  Granville  Thayer,  president  of  the  firm 
of  Thayer  and  Thayer.  Survived  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ashby  JMarkham. 

Granville  Thayer,  suddenly  blinded,  staggered,  as 
somewhere  in  the  distance  the  guard  called  out: 
"Change  here  for  Heaven  or  Hell." 
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11   L^artilaiim 

By  Alice  Scott 


I  was  sitting  alone  i).v  the  fireside,  sinol\ing  my 
pipe  and  half  dozing.  Peeling  unaccountably  blue  I 
took  out  a  deck  of  well-thumbed  cards  and  began  to 
turn  them  over  idly  in  a  game  of  solitaire.  The  first 
card  up  was  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

"Two  can  play  at  that  game!"  she  cried  in  a  high, 
sweet  voice.  I  was  so  startled,  that  the  cards  fell  out 
of  my  hands  in  a  flurry  on  the  floor.  Immediately 
they  arranged  themselves  into  an  orderly  pattern, 
and  I  found  myself  in  Cardland. 

The  Queen  and  I  "shuffled"  along  through  the 
streets  of  the  capital  city,  when  suddenly  out  from 
the  castle  rushed  the  Court  "Joker." 

"The  Deuce  is  wild,  the  Deuce  is  wild!"  he  shouted 
breathlessly,  and  sure  enough  we  narrowly  escaped 
injury  from  an  infuriated  Two-Spot,  who  bounded 
across  the  drawbridge,  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

Desiring  refre.shment  after  such  a  fright,  we 
scanned  the  "clubs"  that  lined  the  city  streets.  Fol- 
lowing the  Queen  in  my  best  "suit,"  we  decided  that 
our  safest  "bid"  was  "No  Trump  Inn,"  and  it  was 
well  that  we  chose  it,  for  there  at  one  of  the  tables 
was  the  "Ace"  of  Spades. 

"Oh,  so  you  have  a  Lindbergh,  too,"  I  whispered 
enthusiasticall.y  to  my  companion.  "Though  he's  a 
little  black  in  the  face,"  I  added  thoughtfully,  under 
my  breath. 

We  waited  for  hours  for  our  dinner,  and  at  last 
the  little  Queen,  growing  angry,  cried  out  in  a  haughty 
voice,  "I've  had  a  'mis-deal'!"  and  swept  out  of  the 
door  with  a  "grand  slam."  "Signalling"  me  to  fol- 
low her,  she  "doubled"  on  her  tracks,  1  "redou- 
bled," and  we  arrived  at  the  castle.  As  we  crossed 
the  drawbridge,  to  my  great  surprise  I  saw  some 
queer  animals  swinging  about  in  the  bouncing  trees 
lining  the  moat. 

"What  are  those  things?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"Oh,  that's  only  'game-and-rubber'. "  replied  the 
Queen  serenely,  and  we  entered  the  palace. 

To  while  away  the  time  the  royal  chatelaine  and  I 
began  to  play  "Slap  Jack."  Of  cour.se  the  Jack 
didn't  appreciate  that,  but  just  as  we  had  the  game 
"well  in  hand,"  the  door  burst  open  and  in  came 
the  King  of  Hearts,  brandishing  a  large  "club." 

"Another  trick,"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  filled  with 
rage. 

A  "straight  flush"  mounted  to  my  cheeks,  a  "royal 
flush"  to  the  face  of  the  Queen. 


"Renig!  Renig!"  she  cried  to  me,  and  I  sped 
through  the  hall  of  the  palace,  over  the  moat,  and 
down  the  streets  of  the  capital  city.  Immediately 
the  pursuit  began.  I  fled  in  a  panic  from  the  angry 
cards.  Hardly  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  came 
to  a  sign,  "Auction  Bridge — do  not  pass."  I  could 
not  turn  Imck,  and  so  I  ran  across  the  flimsy  struc- 
ture. Midway  it  broke.  I  fell  among  a  school  of 
hungry  "bridge  sharks,"  but  keeping  my  presence 
of  mind,  I  jumped  upon  a  deck  of  cards,  hoisted  the 
four  of  diamonds  for  a  sail,  and  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"Safe  on  'deck',  at  last,"  I  cried,  and  awoke  to 
find  the  last  card  up  was  the  Joker,  slyly  laughing 
at  nie. 

'»>*<$>'%>£: 

A    Oeance    W lilk     1  lae   Oeniors 
(Ckintinued  from  Pagt'  5) 

LOG  A  strong  will,  steady  affections,  with  a  flare 
for  doing  many  things. 

(tO  Intelligence  of  the  highest  worth,  beauty  and 
(piiet  poise. 

E9  Enthusiasm,  effervescence  of  youth.  Ability. 
You  should  choose  a  career  with  much  stump-speech 
making  included. 

BLX  Quiet,  tactful,  and  sympathetic.  The  ability 
to  write  well. 

S7S  A  strong  character,  determination,  and  poise. 

f)()(J  Talent,  poise,  humor,  friendliness. 

FX  Sincerity,  willingness.  You  make  friends 
easily  and  keep  them  lastingly. 

E'2  Dynamic  personality.  A  good  friend,  or  a 
forceful  enemy.     You  would  make  a  good  lawyer. 

117  Intellectual  ability,  talkative,  fickle.  You 
should  get  an  M.  A. 

lA  The  rare  quality  of  an  understanding  heart. 
•  food  disposition  and  1  rilliant  mind.  Choose  a  career 
which  involves  nu^ch  use  of  your  voice. 

<;t66  Loyalty,  constancy,  and  brains.  Marriage  not 
far  ahead. 

21  Beauty, -determination,  stubbornness.  A  suc- 
cessful visit  to,  or  visitor  from.  New  York. 

2XX  Does  the  date,  June  19th,  mean  anything  to 
you?  Your  characteristics  are  fidelity,  humor,  and 
will-power. 

B6C  Popularity,  wit,  sweetness  of  manner.  In- 
difference.    A  movie  contract  ahead. 

D33  Capability,  good  disposition,  friendliness.  You 
would  succeed  with  child-welfare  work. 

004  Domestic  ability,  brains,  a  real  'help  to  your 
husband,  unless  you  choose  a  mu.sical  career. 
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13Q  Originality,  beauty,  versatility,  impnlsiveiiess. 
A  career  in  store  for  you. 

H2  A  sunny  personality,  fond  of  outdoor  life. 
Generous,  optimistic,  and  broad-minded. 

444  A  lover  of  all  things  clean  and  fresh  and 
beautifvil.  Innate  refinement.  Marriage  for  you 
when  you  are  least  expecting  it. 

2B4  You  are  not  satisfied.  You  have  a  decided 
talent  which  you  should  further. 

Z19  A  remarkalile  i)Prsonality  because  it   is  dual. 

A  great  deal  of  humor  and  seriousness  happily  mixed. 

«.    DDV  A  light,  aii-y  nature.    You  like  to  read.    You 

will  have  a  struggle  in  choosing  between  a  home  and 

a  career. 

PC  A  home-loving  disposition  which  is  liard  to 
ruffle.  Cheerfulness  and  a  friendly  heart.  Marriage 
for   you   shortly. 

H3  Seriousness  with  an  luiexpected  quirk  of  humor 
at  odd  moments.  Your  future  is  doubtful,  but  prob- 
ably you  will  take  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum. 

G06  A  question  in  your  heart.  Yoiir  handwriting 
indicates  a  wavering  decision.  Be  careful  and  choose 
well. 

Mil  Reserved,  yet  friendly.  Executive  ability. 
You  would  make  a  capable  private  .secretary. 

Jc/xcliaittges 
(Continued   from   Page    12) 

such  a  surprise  in  its  realism.    "Dog  Deck"  was  best 
in  individualism  of  style. 

The  Brambler  appreciates  the  following  exchanges: 

The  Concept — Converse  College. 

The  Messenger — University  of  Richmond. 

Mount  Holijohc  Monthhj — Blount  Ilolyoke  College. 

Kalends — Goucher  CoUeg. 
.  The  Wesleyan — Wesleyan  College. 

Wells  College  Chronicle — Wells  College. 

Vassar  Review — Vassar  College. 

Smitli  College  Monfhhj — Smith  College. 

Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany — jMary  Baldwin  College. 

Pharetra — Wilson  College. 

Cargoes — Hollins  College. 

Aurora — Agnes  Scott  College. 

Taper — Rockford  College. 

Acorn — Meredith  College. 

Pine  and  Thistle — Flora  Mactionald  College. 

La^elle  Leaves — Laselle  Seminary. 

Pittsburgh,  Record — University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Virginia  Muddle — Sullins  College. 

Journal — Wofiford  College. 

The  Lantern — Bryu  Mawr  College. 

The  Sibyl — Elmira  College. 


ToP, 
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I  shall  love  you 
Though  the  sky  fall; 
Though  no  more  wistaria 
Drip  from  the  wall ; 

When  the  spring  comes  not 
Into  my  heart; 

When  N'oung  leaves  do  not  shimmer, 
Nor  wikl  birds  start; 

When  April  stillness 
Is  not  deep, 

Then  I  shall  forget  you, 
Then  I  shall  .sleep. 

Wlicn  .\'our  name  is 
Only  a  name — 
Not  a  star,  nor  a 
Burst  of  flame ; 

When  beauty  is  gone 
From  sailing  ships, 
I  shall  no  longer 
Desire  your  lips; 

When  the  sea  is  no  longer 
Lover  of  shore, 
I  shall  not  love  you 
Any  more. 

— Pierrette 
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Tke  Six  O'clock  Waick 
(Continued    from    Page    3) 

him.  "Carlos!"  he  had  shouted  with  a  cry  of  un- 
belief. 

Just  before  the  guardhouse  door  had  clcsed,  he 
had  caught  a  gleam  of  wiiite  teeth  iu  contrast  to  the 
rich  tan  of  the  sun-darkened  face.  It  was  Carlos! — 
the  man  he  had  esteemed  so  highly  for  his  sincere 
devotion ;  the  man  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  as 
American  as  himself  where  honor  was  concerned. 

With  a  deadened  heart,  Shelton  had  turned  towards 
home.  His  anticipation  of  telling  his  experience  to 
his  wife  had  gone.  He  had  fully  realized  that  on  the 
next  day  the  disagreeble  duty  of  condemning  these 
men,  including  Carlos,  to  death,  would  be  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  provost  marshal,  and  the  thought  had  sick- 
ened him.  How  ironical  it  all  seemed !  There  Avas 
nothing  left  in  him  but  bitterness  towards  his  own 
prowess  and  strategy  in  capturing  the  JMexican  band. 

It  was  during  that  night  that  the  full  significance 
of  the  horrors  imposed  by  duty  crashed  upon  him  in 
a  living  agony.  It  was  in  his  power  to  acquit  Carlos, 
but  an  acquittal  was  not  in  the  line  of  his  duty.  His 
duty  lay  distinctly  in  the  one  solitary  path  that  ended 
in  a  ghastly  picture  of  Carlos'  young,  stalwart  form 
standing  before  the  firing  squad — by  the  orders  of  the 
provost  marshal !  During  the  remainder  of  that 
sleepless  night  he  had  been  tortured  by  a  feeling  of 
guilt  either  way  he  turned.  There  was  crime  on 
both  roads.  He  would  have  to  shed  the  blood  of  a 
friend  or  else  fail  in  carrying  out  his  duty  to  convict 
a  man  who  deserved  deatii  according  to  the  military 
law. 

The  face  of  the  gold  watch  became  obscured  by  an 
imaginary  vision  of  the  sea  of  faces  aj  they  had 
tilled  the  court  room  on  the  morning  of  the  trial. 
With  a  feeling  of  rigid  tenseness,  he  i-emembered  how 
he  had  pronounced  the  verdict  iu  crisp,  cold  tones 
that  had  cut  the  air — "Guilty  of  treason.  To  be  shot 
at  sunrise!"  There  had  followed  a  silence  that  did 
not  seem  to  belong  to  this  earth,  but  rather  to  the 
world  that  the  criminals  were  so  soon  to  enter.  The 
color  had  left  Carlos'  cheeks  along  with  a  barely 
discernible  expression  of  faint  hope.  But  Shelton 
had  not  dared  to  look  for  fear  of  seeing  Carlos'  dark 
eyes  fixed  in  reproach. 

The  gold  watch  shone  against  the  dark,  polished 
wood  of  the  desk.  He  saw  himself  in  Carlos'  cell,  at 
five  o'clock  on  this  very  morning,  onlj'  an  hour  earlier. 
The  cell  was  lighted  by  the  faint  glimmer  that  is  the 
forerunner  of  the  dawn.  Be.yond  the  iron  door  a 
rattling  of  ramrods  and  rifle  butts  on  the  flagstones 
of  the  courtyard   had   been  a   constant   reminder  of 


the  firing-  squad  and  (he  duty  it  was  so  soon  to  per- 
form. 

The  interview  had  been  short.  Neither  had  been 
able  to  speak.  But  before  the  young  lieutenant  had 
left.  Carlos  had  grasped  his  friend's  hand  with  a  little 
of  his  old  fei'vor.  There  was  a  cold,  nmnd  (il).i('ct  in 
his  fingers.  "Keep  it  always,"  Carlos  had  spoken 
in  a  tense  whisper  strangely  unlike  his  own  voice. 
"When  its  hands  mark  six  o'clock  you  shall  know 
that  though  I  am  dying  by  your  orders,  my  last 
thouglit  shall  be  of  yon."  It  was  the  gold  watch  that 
Shelton  had  begged  for  in  those  daj's  that  now- 
seemed  separated  from  him  as  if  by  a  stone  wall. 
Shelton  had  stumbled  back  to  the  bare  court  room. 

He  now  sat  with  eyes  fixed  rigidly  on  the  watch 
before  him.  Its  long  delicate  hands  crept  slowly,  de- 
liberately on  toward  six.  The  scene  that  he  knew 
was  taking  place  as  the  minutes  drag-gecl  b>-  trembled 
before  his  imagination.  He  sat  silent,  motionless. 
Two  minutes  to  six.  The  first  streaks  of  light  from 
the  fiaming  sun  fell  acro.ss  the  floor.  One  minute  to 
six  ...  a  wild  thought  seized  him  ...  to  rush  to  the 
door,  to  raise  his  hand,  to  stop  the  line  of  guns  that 
were  then  taking  aim.  A  last  picture  of  Carlos 
flashed  before  him.  He  rose  feverishly.  As  he 
reached  the  door  there  was  a  loud  report  from  the 
barrels  of  fifteen  guns. 


On  aM 


Look  yonder  where  he  sits  upright  to  gaze 

And  see  the  shell-like  ears  and  tiny  paws. 

The  soft,  white  throat,  the  supple,  worm-like  tail 

As  it  curls  'round  him.    See  his  beady  eyes — 

Though  without  thought,  contemplative,  and  then 

His  whiskers — quivering,  inquisitive  : 

And  all  of  these  small  items  make  at  last 

A  silly,  small,  gray  ball  of  liveliness, 

A  happy  accident  of  rolling  Time. 

Susan  IIcAlister,  '29 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL 

DOMESTIC     ARCHITECTURE 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

A  Professional  School  for  College 

Graduates 

The  Academic  Year  for  1929-30  opens 

Monday,  October  7,  1929. 

Summer  School  —  Monday,  July  1, 

through  Saturday,  August  3. 

Henry  Atherton  Frost  —  Director 

53    Church   Street,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

At  Harvard  Square 
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Lynchburg  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Go. 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


CAPITAL— One  Million  Dollars      . 
RESOURCES— Over  Seven  Million  Dollars 

Operating : 

Commercial  Department  Trust  Department 

Savings  Department  Safe  Deposit  Department 

Travel  Department 


TT/ie  ONest  Sank  in  Lynchburg 


SNYDER  &  HERMAN,  inc. 


914  oMain  Street 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


The  Popular  Price 
Department    Store 


CORRECT  STYLES,   LAST-MINUTE  FASHIONS 
IN    FOOTWEAR  FOR  ALL   OCCASIONS 


"As  ^M^odern  as  the  ^^KComenl  " 

VOU  WILL  FIND  US    DISPLAYING 

Jewelry,  Leather  Goods 
and  Novelties 

REPRESENTING  THE  VERY  LATEST  CREATIONS 
IN  THE  LINES  WE  OFFER 


J.   D.  MOOSE  &  SON,  Inc. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


"Jj  Gift  from  ^oose  for  ^very  Use  " 
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(65  YEARS  OLD) 

jBlattoual  BauJi   of   itpncbbitrg; 

RESOURCES,  NINE   cTWILLlON    DOLLARS 

E.  P.  MILLER _. President 

ERNEST  WILLIAMS._ ..Vice-President 

J.  D.  OWEN Vice-President  and  Cashier 

H.  T.  NICHOLAS ..Vice-President 

J.  L.  JONES Assistant  Cashier 

J.  L.  NICHOLAS ....Assistant  Cashier 

5e  OLD,  BIG,  STRONG  BANK  " 


FOR 

PICTURE   FRAMING 

SHEET  PICTURES 

DRAPERY  MATERIALS 

AND 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 


Courtesy  at 

ISBELL  SHOE  CO, 

819  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


YOUR  STORE  FOR 
SHOES  AND  HOSIERY 

Exclusive  Styles 


cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  new 

store,  708  main  street  (next  to 

guggenheimer's) 


flowers 

"  ,£According  to  "Doyle  ' 
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aftepiioon    tea — 

a   cliarmiiig  euikitoni  ... 
aiifl  a  flellgliifiil  oeesiNlctii  at 

giiggenheimers     tea    vooin 

fotiiitain  flriiik^  tliat  are  c1iffe]*oiit 

QUALITY-PRICE-SERVICE  STORE 

EVERY  COLLEGE  GIRL    IS   ASSURED  OF  A  MOST 

ATTENTIVE  AND  PLEASING   SERVICE 

WHEN    SHOPPING  HERE 


READY-TO-WEAR      MILLINERY 
SMART  FOOTWEAR 

Kayser's  Hosiery  and  Underthings 

(DEPARTMENT   STORE! 

•  EXCLUSIVE-BUT   NOT    EXPENSIVE" 


JENNY'S 
TEA  SHOP 

704  Church  St. 


n  an' Out  the  White  House 


By  JOHN  SPRING 

Well,  sir,  tliey  were  three  college  girls  and  they 
were  speaking  of  famous  eating-places  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

One  picked  a  Chicago  grill  and  spoke  of  that,  hut 
she  added:  "What's  the  matter  with  The  White 
House?" 

There  was  a  cute  little  girl  from  New  York  and 
she  remembered  "Jack's,"  having  gone  there  as  a 
tot,  hut,  "say,"  she  said,  "I  like  The  White  House." 

The  third  of  the  party  was  a  blonde — Oh,  you've 
seen  her  aroimd  Lynchburg  throughout  the  school- 
year — and  she  had  this  to  say: 

"I've  been  in  ever  so  many  places  where  they  have 
fine  things  to  eat,  but,  you  know,  I  agree  with  you 
girls,  I  do  like  The  Wliite  House." 

SWEET  BRIAR  HEADQUARTERS 

717  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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School  of  Nursing  ol 
Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 


Interested   in   the   Modern,    Scientific   Agencies   of 
Social  Service 


Tlie  tweiity-eiglit  montlis  course,  providing  an  inten- 
sive and  varied  experience  tliroujili  tlie  ease  study  nietliod, 
leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  student  body  includes  graduates  of  leading 
colleges.  Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for   students   with   advanced,   qualifications. 

Tlie  educational  f.icilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 


For  Catalog  and  Information,  address 

THE   DEAN 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  OF 
YALE    UNIVERSITY 


NEW  HAVEN 


CONNECTICUT 


Jtatnel's 

JiewyorkWaistTfouse 

900  Main  Street 


115   Stores   ii 

the  Pi'ioeipal  Cit 
United  States 

les  of  the 

m 

ESSES 

HOSIERY 

COATS 

BLOUSES 

UNDERWEAR 

'i^C^^-*^* 


Maugel's    extends    a    hearty    \Yelcome    and    best 
wishes    for   a    pleasant    and    successful    1928-29 


Adams  Bros.-  Paynes  Co. 


PAINT  STORE 
607  Main  Street 


Office    and    Yards:    Park    Avenue    and    Kemper   Street 


EVERYTHING  FOR  BUILDING  EXCEPT  HARDWARE 
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(^  r//^  SHOPPING-  CENTRE^ 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Headquarters  for  Sweet  Briar  Girls 


In  tlie  past,  at  present  ancl  m  ilie  liiifure^='J:oF 
tliat  most  lastMiioiiis  aiicl  cliscmmmaimg  persoai'^'^' 
e  coiiege  girl  is  reaoliiy  and  conipieieiy  satisiiecl 
.tk  M.I1LLNER  S,  and  finds  it  fills  ilie  place 
ol      iier  (biore  "  at  IMonieo 


D.B.Ryland&Go. 


INCORPORATED 


809   Main    Street 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Jewelers 


AND 


Silversmiths 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


We  LYNCHBURG 

Trust  and  Savings  Bank 


The  oldest  Savings  Bank  in  the  City 
The  oldest  Trust  Company  in  the  State 


Resources,  $4,500,000.00 


^hen_.  yoii  Irant — 

Strictly  Fresh  Home-Made  Candies 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Salted  Nuts 

You  have  more  than  500  kinds  to  choose  from  at  our  store 

from  20c  up  to  $1.20  per  pound. 
Remember,  this  is  the  only  regular  Retail  Candy  Shop  in 

Lynchburg. 

It  our  Candies  please  you,  tell  others  ;  it  not,  tell  us. 


We  BOSTON  CONFECTIONERY 

710  cTVIain  Street  Telephone  2391 

Next  to  Guggenheimer's  New  Building 


Peoples  "Ndtiondl 

bank 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS: 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


OFFICERS: 

JOHN  VICTOR President 

WALKER  PETTYJOHN Vice-President 

W.  W.  DICKERSON  Vice-President  and  Cashier 

W.  E.  PAYNE  Assistant  CasJuer 

W.  D.  HODGES  Assistant  Cashier 


CRAIQHILL  &  JONES 


(INCORPORATED) 


Druqqisis 
LIJNCHBURQ,    UA 


SODA  FOUNTAIN 

IDKilman's  HolUnqsxuorlK's 

Candies  Candies 

LUNCHEONETTE 


•o«oso«a«o*a*c»c«oea*a«o«o*c«c«c 


Ji  Complete 

Line 

of  q'oiletries 

'            Guerlain 

Yardley 

*            Houbigant 

Lentheric               ) 

>           D'Orsa}^ 

Piver                     ) 

)            Lanchere 

Terri 

)           Roger  &  Gallet 

Hudnut                  ) 
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bonnet  to  tt)e  d^tbson  (^trl 

We  moderns  liave  no  need  of  mutton  sleeves. 

Of  ivaspy  H'aisfs  and  Jiair  "ta  pompadour" — 

Of  tijpes  of  dress  that  change  not  with  the  leaves 

But  ever  Itang  decorously  to  floor; 

So  you  are  hanished,  G-irl  of  1904, 

To  mingle  until  the  saccaritie  estate 

Of  yesterd-ay,  to  silently  deplore 

Our  rapid-  pace,  and  u-ish  'twere  not  too  late 

To  step  down,  from  your  picture,  out  of  date 

Yet  lovely  stdl,  with  darl\  unfathomed  eyes. 

Your  softly  swirling  hair,  and  subjugate 

Mere  man ;  for  after  all  tit e  male  heart  cries 

Unconsciously  for  what  you  represent 

And  knowing  this,  though  banished,  be  content! 

— Alice  Scott 
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€)t)erl)earti  at  ^toeet  Briar,  :^pril,  1906 


Tau  Phi 


"I  is  sorry  to  tell  jou.  ladies,  but  this  here  train 
ain't  gwine  no  further  to-day.  We  cain't  get  no  re- 
pairs on  the  locomotive  which  is  broke  down,  so  you 
is  gwine  t  'have  to  git  out  to  Sweet  Briar  from  Lynch- 
burg the  best  you  can."  So  saying,  the  porter  with 
a  great  display  of  obsequious  courtesy,  helped  two 
dusty  young  girls,  tired  and  warm,  to  descend  from 
the  plush-seated  Pullman  onto  the  station  platform. 

"Oh,  heavens.  Bertha — let's  get  to  the  nearest 
livery  stable,  hire  a  buggy  quickly,  and  be  on  our  way 
to  college.  What  a  miserable  ending  to  our  glorious 
Easter  vacation!" 

The  day  was  hot,  and  the  jogging  ride  along  the 
muddy  road  full  of  ruts,  was  even  more  disagreeable. 
Three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  later  saw  the 
party,  splashed  and  dirty,  drive  up  on  the  campus. 
"Whoa,  nag — here  we  are!  Hello,  Rose  and  Henri- 
etta, come  on  up  to  the  room — I  have  much  to  tell 
you  about  the  holidays." 

The  student  body  of  thirty-four  girls  clamored 
around  the  buggy  and  helped  the  two  tardy  members 
out  and  up  to  their  room  in  Carson. 

After  capes,  plumed  hats,  and  stocks  had  been  re- 
moved and  tossed  into  a  distant  comer,  Gladys  settled 
herself — glad  after  the  tribulations  of  her  long  trip 
from  Chicago  to  lie  once  more  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion— and  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Vacation  was  superb — I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin,  except" — and  here  she  paused  to  blush — "my 
suitor  has  proposed!  Wait  till  you  see  him — he's 
divine.  Just  four  days  ago  at  this  time  we  were  on 
the  most  heavenly  bicycle  picnic  you  can  imagine, 
and  let  me  tell  you  the  awitd  thing !  As  we  were  re- 
turning— Buford  and  I,  of  course,  were  pedalling 
along  together  down  Michigan  Boulevard,  and  just 
as  we  passed  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer's  house,  what  do 
you  think  we  saw  ?  Nothing  less  than  two  of  the  most 
brazen  females  you  could  imagine  cycling  along  in 
serge  bloomers!  I  could  feel  myself  blushing  clear  up 
to  my  eyebrows." 

Here  Bei-tha  broke  in,  having  already  heard  a  de- 
tailed recital  of  Gladys'  vacation  during  the  tiresome 
ride  out — "Well,  wait  till  you  see  my  new  'rainy- 
daisy.'  Yes,  I  have  succuml)ed  at  last  to  the  abbre- 
viated skirt.   I'll  declare  you  can  see  my  entire  ankle, 


l)ut  I  promise  only  to  wear  it  here  on  rainy  days — we 
must  have  comfort,  if  not  decency,  out  here  at  Sweet 
Briar—" 

"And  you  will  die  with  envy,"  placidly  continued 
Gladys  in  a  slightly  louder  tone,  "when  you  hear 
that  I  was  formally  introduced  to  Paderewski.  He  is 
tall  and  handsome,  and  his  hair  is  like  a  beautiful 
blonde  chrysanthenuim — I  almost  swooned  away! 
All  the  ladies  in  the  aiulience  threw  roses  to  him,  and 
he  was  so  surrounded  after  the  concert  that  I  could 
hardly  see  for  ostrich  plumes.  That  night  I  wore  my 
new  ball  gown  and  was  a  dream — the  skirt  is  gored 
and  it  took  fifteen  yards  of  taffeta  (at  seventy  cents 
a  yard!)  to  make  it  and  the  basque  is  trimmed  with 
real  bal  lace.  It  trailed  in  the  mud,  though,  on  the 
way  to  our  carriage  and  so  I  looked  frightful  'after 
the  ball  was  over',"  she  hummed  gaily  and  all  the 
girls  giggled  outrageously  over  her  sall.y.  "And  one 
night  I  went  to  see  Edmund  Keane  in  'Richelieu' 
at  the  Auditorium — well,  please  look !  My  roommate 
has  a  new  drawing  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson — isn't 
she  a  dear  now?  Pardon  my  yawns,  girls,  I  guess 
I  am  a  bit  exhausted  after  my  late  hours  in  the  wicked 
city." 

"Well,  I  read  a  great  deal  during  the  vacation," 
contributed  quiet  little  Martha  from  one  corner  of 
the  room,  "and  I  must  confe.ss  that  I  read  almost  all 
of  Swinburne's  poems  and  ballads  .  .  .1  know  you  all 
must  think  me  shocking — but  really  don't  you  think 
that  even  that  sort  of  thing  helps  to  educate  you,  in 
a  way?  I  mean  ...  I  didn't  like  them  a  bit — why 
couldn't  Swinburne  have  been  born  the  nice  gentle- 
man that  ilathew  Arnold  was  ?   I  think  ..." 

But  the  opinions  of  the  erudite  one  was  not  so  soon 
to  be  appreciated  bj'  the  social  world,  newly  returned 
to  college. 

"What  have  you  done  to  your  hair,  Henrietta," 
interrupted  Gladys.  "Why  don't  you  try  the  new 
puffs?  They  are  simply  the  rage  in  Chicago,  but 
ilama  wouldn't  consent  to  my  trying  them;  she  is 
so  hopelessly  mid- Victorian.  She'll  }iever  realize  that 
we  are  living  in  the  twentieth  century — oh,  dear  me, 
there  go  the  lights  off!  I  had  no  idea  it  was  ten- 
thirty.  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  stiU  home,  where  the  lights 
can  stay  on  all  night — " 
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Cl)e  Cables  CurneD 

A  Story  of  Historical  Happenings  with  Manufactured  Motives 


Daisy  was  lonesome.  She  sat  at  the  old  square 
piano  even  longer  than  necessary,  an  almost  iinheard 
of  thing,  and  ran  her  fingers  over  the  ivory  white  keys, 
while  out  of  the-  corner  of  her  eye  she  saw  the  bleak 
gray  streaks  of  rain  on  the  window.  She  knew  that 
there  would  be  no  one  who  would  venture  over  the 
muddy  roads  on  a  day  like  this  to  play  with  her. 
Her  mother,  up  in  the  guest  room,  cleaning  up  she 
knew  for  the  approaching  visits  of  Uncle  Sydney's 
and  Uncle  Leslie's  families,  was  too  busy  to  notice 
her.  But  still,  her  mother  might  suggest  something 
to  do.  The  little  girl  swung  off  the  stool  and  went 
to  find  "Jliss  ludy, "  whom  she  discovered  superin- 
tending the  cleaning  of  the  guest-room  closet.  Maria, 
a  colored  girl  under  her  direction,  had  just  pulled 
an  old  wooden  box  from  the  closet's  dusty  depths 
and  both  mistress  and  servant  were  bending  over  the 
piles  of  papers  inside. 

"Mother,"  broke  in  Daisy's  voice,  "What  shall  I 
do  now  ?    I  've  practiced  and  practiced.    ]\Iother  ..." 

' '  jMother  's  busj'  now.  Honey.  See,  we  've  just  found 
this  box  full  of  old  letters,  and  I'll  have  to  sort  them 
all  before  I  throw  them  away." 

But  the  fun  of  adventuring  into  the  past  appealed 
to  the  Little  girl. 

"Letters;  whose  letters?  Let  me  read  some  of 
them,  please." 

"Very  well,  Daisy.  Here's  a  little  bunch  all  tied  up 
together  as  if  somebody  were  saving  them  for  some- 
thing special.  There's  your  LTncle  Sydney's  hand- 
writing, and  your  Aunt  Betty's,  and  some  queer 
foreign  stamps  for  you  to  save." 

Daisy   sat   down    and   untied  the   old   ribbon    and 

pulled  the  first  letter  of  fast-yellowing  paper  from 

its  mustj'  envelope.     It  was  addressed  in  a  flowing 

hand  which  she  recognized  to  be  that   of  her  elder 

uncle  to  her  grandfather,  and  was  dated  1845  when 

the  ^^Titer  was  a  young  man.     She  forgot  the  rain 

as   she   read   it   through,    and   then   opened   the   five 

others  that  were  in  the  same  packet — this  lonesome 

little  girl,  lost  for  a  while  ,in  the  past. 
*  «  * 

June  4,  1845. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Anchor 
On  the  Wharf  of  New  York. 
My  dear  Father: 

Seated  comfortably  at  mj-  table.  I  am  near  to  re- 
gretting already  this  mad  trip  to  South  America,  and 


my  common  sense  is  asking  if  even  Miss  Betty  Craw- 
ford is  worth  such  an  exile.  I  wish  myself  at  home 
on  the  plantation  with  you  and  instead  find  myself 
about  to  set  sail  at  dawn  with  a  love-sick  brother  for 
that  fabulous  country  called  the  Argentine.  It  was 
the  most  awkward  occurrence  that  Leslie  and  I  should 
fall  in  love  with  the  same  ^liss  Betty,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  made  more  complicated,  as  you  know,  by  the 
fact  that  that  fickle  puss  cannot  make  up  her  mind 
which  of  us  she  prefers.  After  we  had  proposed  to 
her  and  she  had  fluttered  between  us  like  an  unde- 
cided butterfly  over  Ma's  lilac  bushes,  we  concluded 
that  things  could  not  go  on  like  that,  and  so  came 
the  idea  of  setting  out  for  Buenos  Aires,  to  give  our 
lady  the  opportunity  of  seeing  which  of  us  meant 
the  more  in  our  absence,  and  too,  this  absence  was 
to  be  by  way  of  proof  to  her  that  we  can  be  faithful. 
But,  e7itre  iious,  I  am  convinced  that  Miss  Betty  is 
true  to  one  only  as  long  as  he  is  in  sight  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  that  one  in  view.  I  intend 
to  escape  from  this  affair  as  quickly  as  possible,  you 
may  be  sure,  and,  giving  Leslie  the  slip,  come  back 
to  claim  the  prize.  Assure  ila  that  she  need  not 
be  worried  over  my  protracted  absence. 

I  have  persuaded  Leslie  that  we  must  not  write  to 
iliss  Betty  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  wields  a  pen  with 
the  charm  of  ten  devils  and  I  cannot  compete  with 
him,  but  I  gave  as  a  reason  for  such  a  course  that 
the  lonesome  maid  must  make  an  unbiased  decision. 

So  Leslie  ha.s  gone  on  board  in  a  love-sick  manner, 

to  write   a   farewell  letter,   the  last  that   we   agreed 

upon,  while  I  stayed  out  in  the  city,  thoroughly  to 

enjoy  this  last   evening  with  some  reaUy  charming 

girls  I  had  previously  met  at  Tale.    But  the  dawn 

is  creeping  in  at  the  window  and  I  must  get  aboard 

before  the  Baltimore  weighs  anchor. 

Tour  affectionate  son, 

Stdxey  Fletcher. 
*  *  * 

June  4,  1845. 
On  Board  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore. 
My  dear  Miss  Betty: 

The  dawn  is  nearly  breaking  over  the  harbor,  the 
waters  of  which  will  soon  be  widening  between  the 
wharf  and  the  wake  of  our  vessel,  which  will  carry 
us  so  far  away  that  a  world  will  stand  between  you 
and  me.  Yet,  since  you  alone  are  my  world,  the  dis- 
tance means  nothing.     Pray,  never  think  that  I  left 
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you  willingly.  It  is  not  willingly  that  one  leaves  his 
heart  and  you  are  holding  mine  in  your  hand,  weigh- 
ing it  with  Sydne}''s  and  saying.  "Now  the  color  of 
this  is  brighter,  but  this  one  beats  more  strongly." 
May  the  captor  be  kind  to  those  lone  hearts  I  You 
wUl  have  made  your  choice  when  we  return  and  we 
shall  find  happiness  in  your  decision.  Through  these 
long  days  of  silence,  for  so  they  mu.st  be  perforce. 
if  you  are  to  decide  freely,  without  word  from 
either  of  u-s.  know  that  one  Is  thinking  of  you.  Out 
on  the  silent  pampas,  when  I  raise  my  face  to  the 
heavens,  your  smile  will  be  my  guiding  star.  311^ 
Betty,  and  In  the  Interim.  God  bless  you. 
Yours  ever  and  afterward. 

Leslie  Fletchee 
•  «  « 

December  7.  1S45. 
Hotel  Etas  Unis.  Buenos  Aires. 
My  dear  Father: 

Once  more  I  turn  my  face  toward  the  haunts  of 
eivUlzed  man  and  turn  my  back  on  this  God-forsaken, 
heathen-infested  country.  But  to  express  the  imme- 
diate import  of  this  letter  in  a  very  few  words.  Leslie 
and  I  were  in  camp,  far  out  on  the  prairie  wtien  your 
packet  came,  saying  that  you  were  sending  money  to 
Buenos  Aires  to  us.  We  were  indeed  glad  to  hear 
the  news,  for  the  last  you  sent  had  somehow  been 
dispelled  by  this  strong  prairie  wind.  And  I  offered 
to  ride  up  to  get  the  mail.  Leslie  gave  me  otir  re- 
maining potmds  for  the  expenses  of  the  trip  and  is 
sitting  In  camp,  owner  of  nothing  more  than  his 
horse,  to  wait  for  my  return.  But  I  have  booked 
passage  on  a  ship  sailing  tomorrow.  The  thought  of 
bearing  this  rough  life  any  longer  I  cannot  stand 
and  besides,  iliss  Betty  will  be  forgetting  me.  As  for 
leaving  Leslie,  all  Is  fair  in  love  and  war.  I  do  not 
think  he  wUl  break  our  compact  about  writing  and 
reveal  the  fact  that  he  has  been  duped  until  too  late 
to  do  any  mischief.  When  I  have  married  the  miss, 
we  can  send  him  money  on  which  to  return. 

But  before  I  arrive  in  Virginia,  I  will  have  one 
more  time  of  gayety.  I  intend  to  stay  in  New  York 
for  a  month  or  two.  In  fact  untU  my  money  gives 
out,  and  then  return  to  Sweetbrier  plantation  to 
claim  the  bride  from  whom  I  could  not  be  separated. 
Always  your  affectionate  son, 

Stdn"et  Fletcher. 

»  »  s 

December  28,  1846. 
In  Camp  on  the  Pampas. 
My  dear  Miss  Betty: 

The  ripples  of  rumor  circling  from  Buenos  -Aires 
have  broken  my  silence  to  you,  for  now  no  longer 


need  any  promise  to  Sydney  bind  me.  While  I  have 
been  waiting  for  him  to  return  from  the  city  whence 
he  was  to  bring  our  money,  he  has,  says  rumor,  gone 
home  without  me.  And  that  means  that  he  will  be 
talkmg  to  you.  wlU  be  with  you  soon.  This  be  my  lot 
for  ever  leaving  you!  But  I  cannot  eotint  my  lot 
entirely  lost.  I  am  riding  to  Buenos  Aires  as  soon 
as  my  horse,  which  is.  today,  too  lame  to  travel,  can 
carry  me.  I  wlU  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  any 
sea  captain,  and  surely  Fate  will  not  be  .so  unkind 
that  every  one  will  refuse  me.  Months  may  elai)se, 
perforce,  before  I  see  your  face,  but  Its  Image  is 
always  before  me.  and  the  hope  accompanies  me  that 
I  may  not  come  too  late. 

Yours  most  truly  and  ever. 

T.FST.TF  Fletcher. 
*  *  * 

February-  2.  1S46. 
New  York  City. 
My  dear  iliss  Betty: 

Now  no  longer  does  the  Atlantic  surge  between 
us.  Only  a  few  hundred  miles,  instead  of  many 
thousands  keep  me  from  you.  Do  not  scold  me.  I  b^ 
of  you,  for  returning  sooner  than  we  promised,  for  I 
could  not  bear  life  so  far  away  from  you.  How  I 
wlA  that  the  leagues  that  separate  us  could  be  tra- 
versed as  rapidly  in  body  as  In  fancy,  for  I  would  be 
with  you  this  Instant,  but  btislness  of  my  father's 
keeps  me  a  few  long  weeks.  How  long  they  seem 
you  can  guess,  for  I  hope  at  the  end  of  them  to  claim 
your  hand,  illss  Betty,  pronounce  the  words  that 
will  make  me  the  happiest  man  on  earth:  say  that, 
on  my  return,  you  will  be  my  wife. 

Believe  me  always  yours. 

Stdxet  Fletcher. 

^  *  * 

March  10.  1S46. 
Clifford.  Virginia. 
My  dear  Sydney: 

I  was  sitting  In  my  garden,  in  the  midst  of  all  of 
this  spring  loveliness,  looking  over  our  blue  Virginia 
hills  and  thinking  ""Life  is  so  nearly  perfect,  and 
yet  it  is  never  qtiite  so.  I  only  need  Sydney  to  com- 
plete my  happiness, " '  when  L'ncle  Ezra  brought  your 
last  letter  to  me.  How  glad  I  am  that  you  returned 
for  I  need  you,  need  your  presence  and  your  help. 
How  true  a  test  was  the  experiment  and  how  it  has 
helped  me  to  my  decision!  So  hurry  home — I  am 
eagerly  awaiting  your  arrival;  Leslie  and  I  are  post- 
poning our  marriage  for  we  could  never  do  It  quite 
properly  without  you  for  our  best  man! 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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"Lo\'e's  priestess,  mad  with  pain  and  joy  (if  song, 
Song's  priestess,  mad  with  joy  and  pain  of  love." 

— Swinburne. 

Sappho,  the  one  great  poetess  of  the  world,  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  zenith  of  her  fame  aliout  the  year 
610  B.  C.  During  her  lifetime  Jeremiah  first  began 
to  prophesy  (628  B.  C),  Daniel  was  carried  to  Baby- 
lon (606  B.  C),  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  and  cap- 
tured Jerusalem  (587),  Solon  was  legislating  in 
Athens,  and  the  fifth  king  was  reigning  in  Rome. 
She  lived  before  the  birth  of  Buddahism,  and  in  that 
dawn  of  history  wrote  her  dazzling  fragments 

"Which    still,    like   sparkles   of   Greek   tire 
Burn  on  through  Time,  and  ne'er  expire." 

The  Isle  of  Lesbos  is  "where  the  burning  Sappho 
loved  and  .sung. ' '  Little  is  kno-rni  of  her  family ;  she 
had  two  brothers,  however.  One  was  Charaxtis,  who 
took  Lesbian  wine  to  Naucratis  and  fell  in  love  with 
an  Egyptian  woman  of  great  beauty,  Rhodope.  for 
whom  the  third  pyramid  w-as  believed  to  have  been 
bitilt.  There  is  nothing  known  of  the  other  brother 
except  that  his  name  was  Lanchus,  and)  that  he  was 
a  cup-bearer  at  Mityleue.  Since  this  office  was  held 
only  by  noble  youths  it  is  inferred  that  Sappho  be- 
longed to  the  aristocratic  class.  Sappho  is  said  to 
have  married  one  Cercolas  and  to  have  had  a  daugh- 
ter called  Cleis,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  fragments. 
But  of  more  interest  is  the  story  of  her  love  for 
Phaon,  and  her  leap  from  tlie  Leucadian  rock  because 
he  disdained  her.  Many  myths  hover  about  the  love 
of  Sappho  for  Phaon,  who  was  unearthly  in  his  love- 
liness and  insensibility  to  love.  In  the  Spectator 
Addison's  interpretation  is  most  imaginative,  he 
wrote,  "Many  who  were  present  related  that  they  saw 
her  fall  into  the  sea  from  whence  she  never  rose  again, 
and  yet  others  affirm  that  she  never  came  to  the  bot- 
tom of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a  swan 


as  she  fell  and  they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air." 
The  story  of  the  leap  may  be  mere  poetic  metaphor 
for  it  is  known  that  Sappho  "loved  and  loved  more 
than  once  and  loved  to  the  point  of  desperate  sor- 
row." and  as  Dr.  Arnold  says,  "there  are  worse 
steeps  than  Leucate  down  which  the  heart  may  fall, 
and  colder  seas  of  despair  than  the  Adriatic  in  which 
to  engulf  it." 

Whatever  ma\-  have  been  the  situation  of  her  life, 
her  surroundings,  lier  loves,  we  are  blessed  with  a 
few  fragments  of  her  singing — 

' '  Songs  that   move   the   heart   of  the   shaken   heaven, 
Songs  that  break  the  heart  of  the  earth  with  pity, 

Hearing,  to  hear  them." 

In  Lesbia,  she  gathered  around  her  maidens  and 
women,  forming  a  literatae.  ^olian  women  were 
free  to  direct  their  own  lives  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
hi.story  until  modern  times.  They  were  hig'hh^  edu- 
cated and  formed  clubs  in  order  to  develop  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Arts  and  of  their  beauty.  "Unrestrained 
by  public  opinion  and  passionately  fond  of  the  beauti- 
ful, they  cultivated  their  senses  and  emotions  and 
developed  their  wildest  passions."  Because  there 
was  an  unprecedented  lack  of  restraint  and  wealth 
of  physical  beauty,  becau.se  of  their  sensibilities  to 
radiant  scenes  of  nature,  consuming  fervor  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  all  of  these  expressed  themselves  in  the 
exquisite  rhapsody  of  lyric  poetry.  "All  of  this  is 
so  sublimely  ordered  in  the  poems  of  Sappho  that 
supreme  art  lends  solemnity  and  grandeur  to  the  ex- 
pression of  unmitigated  passion." 

Of  the  following,  some  are  in  direct  prose  transla- 
tion and  others  as  versified  by  various  poets. 

Her  prayer  to  Aphrodite  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  has  been  translated  by  the  greatest  poets.  The 
opening    prose    lines   are — "Immortal    Aphrodite    of 

(Continued  on  Page   10) 
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O  Binl  of  I'imc  on  i/our  fruilfiil  homjli 

What  are  the  souf/s  ijou  shifi? 
Sang.i  of  the  f/Iorij  and  f/ladiiesii  of  life. 
Of  poignant  sorrow  and  passionate  strife. 

And  the  lilting  joy  of  the  xpring; 
Of  hope  that  sows  for  the  gears  unbarn. 
And  faith  that  dreams  of  a  tarrying  morn. 
The  fragrant  peace  of  the  twilight's  breath 
And  the  mystic  silence  that  men  call  death. 

— Sarojini  Naidlt. 

Civilization  is  a  kiml  of  inoulil  that  each  nation  is 
busy  making  for  itself  to  shape  its  men  and  women 
according  to  its  best  ideal. 

— Rabindranath  Tagoa,  Sadhana. 

The  Dragon  Flies  of  the 
Silver  Lake 
Were  flying  machines 
Of  an  ancient  make. 

— Vaciiel  Lindsay. 

The  perfect  hostess  will  see  to  it  that  the  works  of 
male  and  female  authors  be  properly  separated  on 
her  bookshelves.  Their  proximity,  unless  they  happen 
to  be  married,  should  not  be  tolerated. 

— Lady  Gougii,  Etiquette.  1863 

Man's  history  is  the  history  of  his  .journey  to  the 
unknown  in  quest  of  the  realization  of  his  innuortal 
self — his  soul. 

— Rabindranath  Tagoa,  Sadhana. 

The  thoughts  of  an  author  are  the  perfume  of  her 
own  soul  going  forth  on  the  winds  of  heaven  to  awaken 
other  souls  and  renew  itself  in  their  kindred  sympa- 
thies. .  .  .  The  book  with  all  its  faults  is  frankly  sur- 
rendered to  the  public  .judgment,  asking  neither 
favoritism  or  forbearance,  save  that  forbearance 
which  no  American  ever  withholds  from  a  woman. 
— Mrs.  Ann  Stephens,  Preface  to 

Fashion  and  Famine — 1854 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever. 
— Charles  Kingsley,  A  Farewell. 

Yet,  I  doubt  not,  through  the  ages  one  increasing 
purpose  runs. 

— Tennyson,  Locksley   Hall. 


Poor  Grandpapa!  He's  writing  to  the  Guardian 
as  usual  about  the  JModern  Woman.  She's  dreadfully 
on  his  mind.  Latchke.vs.  He  doesn't  think  women 
ought  to  have  them.  Why?  He  doesn't  explain.  They 
nia.v  open  their  front  doors  with  keys,  but  women 
must,  he  thinks,  always  ring  up  the  unfortunate 
maids.  .  .  He  thinks  women  on  bicycles  reall.y  indecent, 
poor  old  dear.  We're  doing  it  now.  It's  glorious.  .  .  . 
And  it's  transforming  clothes.  Bustles  are  no  more. 
And  my  dear — bloomers  are  seen  in  the  land. 

— T.  Rose  :\Iacaui,ay,  Told  by  an  Idiot. 

Coiffures  of  Trailing  Grasses,  miniature  fruits,  and 
the  like  are  much  admired.  In  the  one  which  we 
illustrate  the  hair  is  arranged  in  broad  basket  plaits 
with  a  Grecian  braid  in  front.  Sprays  of  Convoluhis, 
with  rice  ears  and  leaves,  hang  droojiing  over  the 
shoulders. 

— Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  about  1840. 

I  found  myself  in  the  honeyed  heart  of  the  world 
where  all  was  youth  and  joy — where  the  very  air 
seemed  to  thrill  with  new  happiness  in  a  paradise 
newl.y  created — where  innumerable  flowers,  of  genera 
unknown  in  these  later  years,  fllled  the  valley  with 
amorous  odors  of  spring.  But  I  sat  among  tbem  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the 
heart  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  garb  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  which  is  black  as  a  garb  of 
mourning  for  the  dead.  And  they  drew  about  me, 
seeing  that  I  laughed  not  at  all,  nor  smiled,  nor 
spoke ;  and  low-whispering  to  one  another,  the.y  mur- 
mured with  a  silky  murmur  as  of  summer  winds: 
"His  heart  is  old." 

— Lafcadio  Hern,  Fantantics  and  other  Fancies 

The  clocks  are  chiming  in  my  heart 
A  cobweb  chime, 

Old  murmurings  of  days  that  die, 
The  sob  of  things  a-drifting  by, 
The  clocks  are  chiming  in  my  heart. 

— John  Drinkwater. 

Miss  Jenkyns  wore  a  crust  and  a  little  bonnet  like 
a  jockey  cap,  and  altogether  had  the  appearance  of  a 
strong-minded  woman,  though  .she  would  have  de- 
spised the  modern  idea  of  women  being  equal  to  men. 
Equal,   indeed !    She  knew  they  were  superior. 

— Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford. 
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Sarah  Bright  Gracey 


On  the  southern  coast  of  South  Carolhia,  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "tidewater"'  section,  tliere  nestles 
one  of  those  pieturestiue  and  aristoeratie  towns,  so 
typical  of  the  "old  South."  Here  it  sleeps  with  its 
lawns  and  its  rose  gardens,  under  the  cloudless  blue 
sky  of  a  perpetual  Indian  Summer,  lulled  by  the 
lapping  and  the  swi.shing  of  the  tidewater  in  the 
marshes.  A  new  generation  has  grown  up,  but  the 
tine  old  mansions,  now  fast  falling  into  decay,  be- 
speak the  wealth  and  the  aristocracy  of  which  the 
state  once  boasted.  Set  back  from  the  road,  in  proud 
seclusion,  amid  gi'oves  of  live  oak,  draped  with  melan- 
choly moss,  there  stands  one  house  which  never  fails 
to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors.  Its  five  stories 
and  magnificent  double  porches  are  slowly  crumb- 
ling away,  but  it  stands,  pale  and  ma.jestic,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  Time. 

The  house  is  built  on  a  singularly  lonely  and  se- 
cpiestered  spot  on  a  promontory  over  the  marshes, 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  as  "The  Point." 
"Why  this  spot  was  selected  for  a  mansion  has  always 
been  a  mystery,  unless  it  was  that  the  owner  wished 
to  live  in  complete  isolation.  Partly  because  of  the 
ghostly  appearance  of  its  gigantic  crumbling  walls, 
and  partly  because  of  its  location,  it  has  for  years 
been  called  by  the  children  of  the  town,  the  Haunted 
House,  while  the  negroes  for  miles  around  are  firm 
in  their  belief  that  it  is  "gin  up"  to  "ha'nts  and 
evil  sperits. " 

I  had  frequently  visited  the  town  and  each  time 
the  sight  of  the  handsome  old  place  had  created  in 
me  a  mingled  sense  of  sadness  and  mystery.  An  elu- 
sive atmosphere  seemed  to  pervade  its  venerable  walls. 
like  that  of  lavender  in  a  long  unopened  drawer. 
It  was  by  accident  that  I  learned,  one  day,  the  story 
of  the  Haunted  House. 

One  morning,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1910,  my 
rambles  led  me  by  the  house  on  "The  Point."  I  was 
rather  enjoying  the  deep  reverie  into  which  I  had 
drifted  at  sight  of  its  somber  walls,  when  I  was 
aroused  from  my  reflections  by  the  inimitable  voice 
of  a  negro,  chanting  in  sweet,  low  tones  the  words  of 
a  spiritual.  Turning,  I  saw  rounding  the  curve,  an 
old  darky  in  a  dilapidated,  flat-bottomed  boat,  the 
slow,  rhythmic  pull  of  his  oars  keeping  time  to  the 
monotonous  chant  of  the  hymn.  I  watched  him  ap- 
proach the  shore,  carefully  pull  his  boat  on  the  beach 


and  then  saunter  slowly  up  the  zigzag  path  that  led 
from  the  water  to  the  spot  where  I  was  standing. 
So  engrosse'd  had  he  been  that  he  did  not  notice  my 
presence  until  half-way  up  the  hill.  I  watched  him 
a  moment  and  then  called : 

"Hello!    Uncle,  do  you  live  on  the  island?" 

"Yes  suh, "  he  replied,  and  then  added  conflden- 
tially,  "But  now  dat  de  chillun  done  lef  us  dey  ain't 
nobody  on  de  island  'eep'  me  and  Charity.  We  stays 
dyar  mos'  ob  de  time  but  ah  rows  ovuh  once  ebry 
week  and  looks  arfter  de  graves  in  de  gyardin." 

"Which  garden?"  said  I,  seeking  to  draw  him  into 
conversation,  if  only  to  listen  to  the  rich,  musical 
voice  of  the  "Geeche"  darky. 

"Don"  yo'  know?  iliss  Anne's  gyardin  up  dyah  in 
de  trees  on  de  hill.  Dey  ain't  nobody  in  the  house 
now  an'  folks  says  hit's  ha'nted." 

"I  believe  you  know  more  aliout  this  old  house 
than  anyone  around  here.  Uncle.  Tell  me  about  it. 
And  who  is  Miss  Anne?" 

He  threw  me  a  look  of  surprise,  but  seeing  that  I 
was  really  interested,  he  continued: 

"Lawd,  marster,  hit's  been  so  long  ago  since  dey 
wuz  anybody  in  dat  dyarh  house  dat  de>'  ain't  no- 
body in  dis  her'  town  what  "members  it,  I  reckon. 
But  hit  seems  lik  yistiddy  to  me.  Hit  wuz  befo'  de 
war.  We  wuz  rich  den — niggers  all  'round,  more'n 
you  could  count,  and  de  Jedge  and  Ole  ilissis  a-liviu' 
d.yali  in  de  house  by  deyse'f.  Miss  Jlary  al'ays  wuz 
kinder  del-cate,  an'  hit  seem  dat  de  mo'  dey  do  fur  her 
an'  de  mo'  docters  de.  Jedge  ha.s,  de  wuss  oft"  she  is  an' 
de  thinner  ole  missis  git.  ilarster  sut'n'y  did  nuss 
her  faithful,  bi;t  hit  seem  dat  at  times  he  sorta  pine 
fur  chillun  a-runnin'  'round  de  house  an'  in  de 
gyardin.  Dey  never  wuz  any  do,  and  Missis  kep'  on 
gittin  whiter  an'  weaker  tel'  fin'ly  one  day  we  buer- 
ried  her  down  in  de  gyardin.  Well,  suh,  hit  sut'n'y 
grieve  ole  marster  tur'ble.  Hit  seem  lik'  he  don' 
take  no  store  in  anything  now  dat  de  Missis  gone. 

"But  one  day  'bout  a  year  after  de  ilissis  died  de 
Jedge  got  a  letter  fum  somebody  down  in  New  Orl'eus 
whut  said  dat  a  cousin  ob  ole  Mai'ster  done  jes  died, 
an'  askiu'  him  ef  he'd  tek  his  orphan  daughter  ter 
live  wid  him.  Well,  suh,  when  ole  Marster  read  de 
lettei;  he  face  fyar  shine  wid  joy,  an'  fum  dat  time 
you  wouldn't  ha'  knowed  him  fur  de  same  man.  Hit 
seem   lik'   ole   Marster   couldn't    do   nothin'   but   git 
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ebrj'thing  fixed  up  fur  iMiss  Anne,  an'  dey  wuz  de 
grettes'  doin's  at  home  von  ever  did  see.  Miss  Anne 
gotta  hav '  de  best  room  in  de  house  an '  all  de  wimmin 
on  de  plantation  mos'  wuz  a-scrubbin'  an'  a-eleanin' 
ev'y  euorner  ob  de  place.  Den  one  day  ole  Mai*ster 
say  he  gwine  ter  go  ter  Char'ston  de  nex'  week  ter 
buy  some  new  furniture  fur  Miss  Anne's  room. 
Nuttin'  but  de  best  gwine  ter  be  fur  IMiss  Anne,  he 
say.  So  I  driv'  him  to  Char'ston  dat  week  in  de 
kerrige.  Jedge  mos'  bought  de  town  out  an'  you 
never  seed  sech  purty  thing.s  fur  one  girl  since  you 
born.  Dere  wuz  de  purtiest  111'  bed  an'  a  cuarved 
desk — dat  dyarh  desk  is  still  dyarh  in  Jliss  Anne's 
room  dis  ve'}^  day. 

"Den  de  day  eome  when  iliss  Anne  wuz  to  git  here. 
Marster  wuz  bout  ter  bus'  wid  pleasure  dat  whole 
day  an'  de  ban's  on  de  place  wuz  mos'  as  expectin' 
as  him.  Dat  night  ilarster  couldn't  eat  an'  he  pace 
up  and  down  de  room  'tel  Charity  say,  ' '  Ole  Marster 
gwine  walk  hisse'f  ter  death."  Dey  came  a  rattle 
uv  kerrige  wheels  on  de  gravel  an'  Marster 's  face 
fyah  beam  as  he  walk  ter  de  do'  ter  meet  IMiss  Anne. 
But  dey  warn't  no  Miss  Anne.  De  coachman  open 
de  do'  an'  out  gits  an  ole  nigger  'ooman  wid  somp'n 
in  her  arms.  She  come  tippin'  up  de  steps,  ciuiet 
like,  an'  puts  de  bundle  spank  in  ole  Marster 's  arms. 
"Well,  suh,  you  could  hav'  knocked  ole  Marster  over 
wid  a  feather.  He  look  at  it  a  minute  smiliu'  down 
on  hit  an'  then  he  turn  'round  without  a  word  an' 
cuarr'd  de  bab,y  into  de  house. 

' '  You  never  seen  a  chile  grow  so.  And  marster  wur- 
ehup  de  ve"y  groun'  she  walk  on.  Hit  seem  lik'  she 
own  he  ve'y  body  an'  soul  fum  dat  night  on  de  po'ch 
when  she  lay  'sleep  in  he  arms  lik'  a  lil'  white  kitten. 
IMiss  Anne  wuz  'bout  eighteen,  I  reckon,  when  de 
w'ar  started,  an'  day  warn't  nobody  in  Souf  Ca'lina 
could  hold  a  candle  to  her.  All  de  gent 'mens  in  de 
countryside  wuz  'roiind  her  all  de  time  lik'  bees 
'round  honey.  Ef  she  even  drap  her  handk 'chief  hit 
tek  all  uv  'em  to  pick  hit  up,  hit  seem.  Charity  sez 
dat  chile  jes'  'joyin'  herse'f  an'  projectin'  wid  'em, 
cause  she  don'  love  none  of  'em  ez  much  ez  Cap'n 
Meredith.  An'  hit  did  peer  dat  way.  He  uz  fum 
Baltimore.  You  never  did  see  a  mo'  han'some  cou- 
ple, IMarse  Phil  so  tall  an'  straight  an'  Miss  Anne 
so  tiny  an'  slim  wid  those  big  brown  eyes  of  her'n. 
But  den  de  war  started.  Marse  Phil  stop  he  visits 
to  Miss  Anne  den.  Soon  she  gits  a  letter  fum  him 
sayin'  he  think  he  gwine  'lists  in  de  army,  but  he 
didn't  tell  Miss  Anne  he   ain't   gwine   fight   fur   de 


Souf;  he  jes'  tell  her  he  got  he  orders  fum  de  front 
an'  he  comin'  ter  tell  her  goo 'by.  Miss  Anne  luv 
him  mighty  powerful,  dat  wuz  plain  ez  day,  an'  we 
all  'spected  her  an'  Marse  Phil  ter  be  married  soon 
as  he  could  git  away. 

"Well,  suh,  I  never  will  forgit  de  day  IMarse  Phil 
come  to  tell  IMiss  Anne  goo 'by.  I  wuz  a-hoein'  dyah 
in  he  gyardin  when  I  heard  de  sound  of  a  horse 
a-gallopin'  along  right  brisk.  Hit  turned  in  at  de 
gate  an'  dyah  wuz  IMarse  Phil  eanterin'  up  de  av'nue. 
"Good  mornin',  Needem,"  he  say,  "whar's  IMiss 
Anne  ? ' '  But  Miss  Anne  already  ha  'f  down  de  steps. 
But  sudden 'y  she  stop  and  draw  herse'f  up  when  she 
see  Marse  Phil's  blue  Yankee  uniform.  He  git  off 
he  horse  and  run  up  de  steps  to  meet  her,  takin'  her 

ban's   in   his  an'   lookin'   into  her  eyes.    "Anne " 

he  sez,  but  IMiss  Anne  had  stepped  back  an'  wuz 
a-lookin'  at  him  wid  her  big  brown  eyes  lik"  she 
didn't  understand.  She  nuver  opened  her  mouf ;  jes' 
Stan'  right  still  an'  keep  her  eyes  on  his  face.  Hit 
peered  lik'  she  wuz  projectin'  wid  hei-se'f  whedder 
she  luv  him  mos'  or  luv  de  Souf.  Dey  talk  toge'rr 
'while  and  he  seem  tryin'  to  'splain  somp'iu  but  Miss 
Anne,  she  don'  pay  him  no  min'.  Look  lik'  Miss 
Anne  wuz  gonna  giv'  in  more'n  once  but  she  didn'. 
Den  I  seed  her  raise  herse  'f  up  straight  lik '  a  queen 
and  tell  him  she  could  "luv  no  enemy  of  Souf  Ca'- 
lina." He  didn'  say  a  wud  but  he  turned  powerful 
pale.  De  wuds  seemed  to  hut  him  mons'ous  do', 
an'  he  raise  he  head  up  mighty  lik'  we  folks  when 
we  gittin  outdone.  I  couldn't  he'p  feelin'  kinder 
sorry  fur  him,  do',  he  wuz  so  lik'ly-lookin'  standin' 
dyar  on  de  steps.  Wid  a  low  bow  he  sort  o'  back 
stately  down  de  steps  an'  MLss  Anne  turned  an' 
walked  in  de  house. 

"Dat  wuz  de  las'  we  ever  seed  IMarse  Phil.  Some- 
how arfter  dat,  do'.  Miss  Anne  wasn'  de  same,  an' 
she  got  thinner  an'  whiter  ebry  day  lik'  ole  I\Iissus 
done.  Well,  hit  'bout  broke  ole  Marster 's  heart,  an' 
he  uuss  her  as  patient  as  if  she'd  a-been  de  baby  he 
used  ter  know,  but  hit  didn't  do  no  good.  She  kep' 
on  gittin'  weaker  an'  whiter  'tel  she  died  an'  we 
buried  her  beside  ole  Missus  in  de  gyardin.  Ole 
IMarster  wasn '  long  behin '  dem,  cause  he  died  de  nex ' 
summer  ob  a  broken  heart,  folks  sez." 


We  had  reached  the  clump  of,  trees  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden,  and  as  the  old  darky  finished  his  story  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  three  graves  half-hidden  by  a 
curtain  of  gray  moss. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  These  two  little  poems,  inspired  by  war  memories,  form  a  most  interesting  contrast.  "Dulce  et  Decorum"  was 
written  first.  In  answer  to  its  pessimism,  tlie  autlior  of  tlie  second  poem,  using  the  same  meter  and  many  of  the  same  pictures 
to   bring  out   her   entirely   different    tlieme.    lias    composed    "The    Battle-Field." 


Dulce  tt  Becotum 

The  battle-field  is  very  quiet  to-iiight 

Beneath  the  old  gray  fort's  high  frowning  walls 
On  which  a  cold,  scant  ray  of  moonlight  falls 

With   an  nnpitying,   indifferent  light. 

And  here  and  there  are  heaps  of  mangled  things. 
Wry  shapes,  grotesquely  sprawled  under  the  moon. 
Husks  of  a  thousand  men  who  died  too  soon. 

It  is  a  mournful  tune  the  cold  wind  sings. 

How  many  precions  homes  are  squandered  here? 
How  much  of  living  and  of  keen  delight 
"Wasted  and  tiung  away  in  one  brief  night. 

That  might  have  gladdened  many  a  brimming  year? 

Beneath  the  tall  gray  walls  they  died  to  win, 
Where  their  victorious  comrades  now  hold  sway, 
A  thousand  mute  and  twisted  things  of  clay 

Mourn  the  full  days  of  life  that  might  have  been. 

— Catherine  Williams. 

Cf)e  Cables  CutneD 

(Continued  from  P:ige  5) 

You  see,  while  you  w'ere  in  New  York,  Leslie  found 
a  sea  captain  with  a  kind  heart  to  bring  him  to  the 
States  and  once  here,  lie  started  immediately  on  the 
long  walk  home.  He  covered  the  many  miles  in  such 
record  time  that  it  seems  a  great  accomi)lishment  of 
pedestrianism.  He  has  been  for  some  time  now,  at 
home.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  intersperse 
your  father's  business  with  some  gayety,  of  which 
Leslie  tells  me  lie  heard  during  his  brief  pause  in 
the  city,  but  do  not  let  the  n(>rthern  belles  so  com- 
pletely bewitch  you  that  you  will  not  return  to  Vir- 
ginia for  our  wedding. 

Your  friend. 

Betty   Crawpobd. 

Daisy  folded  the  last  letter  and  slipped  it  bade  in 
its  envelope.  She  did  not  under.stand  all  that  she 
had  read  and,  as  is  the  way  with  little  girls,  desired 
an  answer  to  the  things  half  told  in  correspondence. 
She  asked,  without  looking  up,  "Mother,  what  did 
Uncle  Sydney  do  then?"  But  only  ;\laria"s  voice 
answered  her. 

"Lor',  j\Iiss  Daisy,  she  done  went  down  stars  too 
long  ago.  How  come  you  stay  in  de  house  ?  Aiu  you 
see  de  .sun  come  out  an'  don'  you  heali  dem  birds 
singin'  fit  to  kill  'emselves  down  in  de  garden?" 

— E.  D.,    '29 


Ctje  T5attlc=fielD 

The  battle-field  is  very  quiet  to-night 

Beneath  the  peaceful,  shadowed  fortress  walls. 
Above,  a  mourning  dove  its  mate-song  calls. 

The  sky  is  .silver  clear  with  pale  moonlight. 

And  here  and  there  a  face  upturned  to  sk.y ; 

Young  faces,  smiling,  transcendental,  calm  .  .  . 

"A  heavy-lidded  sleep  for  them,  the  bairns," 
The  wind  al)ove  them  croons  a  lullaby. 

Just  one  adventure  more  to  cool  their  thirst. 

Slaked  here  when  they  had  drained  their  life's  red 

wine. 
And  on  they'll  live;  their  youth  has  cheated  Time! 

(For  all  of  them  would  hate  the  senile  curse). 

Beau  Gestes!  They  .S(|uandered  life  right  .joyousl}'. 
Ten  thousand  Galahads  who  won  the  die. 
Adventurers,  right  wearily  they  lie — 

Brave  shining  youths,  they  now  sleep  gallantly. 

And  calm  aliove  the  fort,  a  brave  rag  bends 
Its  bullet-ridden  beauty  to  the  breeze  .  .  . 
To  catch  the  faint,  gay  whispers  through  the  trees 

And  whisper  back  a  me.s.sage  to  its  friends. 

— Alice  Scott. 

^appt)o 

(Contiiuied   fioni  Pago   0) 

the  broidered  throne,  daughter  of  wiles,  I  pray  thee 
In-eak  not  my  spirit  with  anguisli  or  distress,  0 
Queen. — "    Could  there  be  a  grander  plea? 

Describing  the  effect  of  hearing  one's  lover's  name 
spoken,  Sapjiho  wrote : 

"Last   night   when   someone   spoke   his   name, 
.  From   my  swift   blood  that  went   and  came 
A    tliousand    little    shafts   of   flame 
Were   shiver 'd    in    my   narrow   frame." 

— (Tr.   Tennyson) 

In  310  A.  D.,  Julian  said  that  she  wa.s  the  fir.st  to 
apply  the  epithet  silver  to  the  moon:  "The  .stars 
about  the  fair  moon  in  their  turn  hide  their  bright 
faces  when  she,  at  about  her  full,  lights  up  all  earth 
with  silver." 

She  said,  "I  am  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  but 
have  a  quiet  temper." 

Finally,  hesitatingly,  modestly,  she  saj'S: 
"Men,  I  think,  will  remember  me  even  hereafter." 
She  is  remembered. 
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Ct)e  €Kl)angc  Department 


The  Exchange  Department  urges  all  those  who  are 
interested  to  read  over  the  exchanges  that  we  receive 
from  different  colleges.  You  will  tind  them  not  onl.y 
very  interesting  but  also  valuable  in  suggestions  for 
improving  o\ir  own  magazine.  Our  space  for  criti- 
cising is  limited  and  can  deal  only  with  a  few  of 
these  magazines  which  can  only  be  truly  appreciated 
by  being  read.  They  will  be  \nit  in  the  library  for 
your  use. 

The  March  issue  of  Cargoes  is  outstanding  among 
the  exchanges  this  month,  having  most  variety  and 
the  best  balanced  collection.  There  is  something  here 
to  appeal  to  every  individual  taste,  and  something 
well  written  and  worthwhile.  Each  contribution  de- 
serves a  bit  of  praise,  but  we  are  limited  to  award 
only  the  outstanding.  The  play,  "The  Son  of  Alan," 
is  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work,  from  a  technical 
viewpoint,  that  we  have  read  this  year.  The  thought 
in  it  is  beautiful,  elevating  and  enlightening.  Of  the 
poetry,  "Entreat.y"  was  .so  impressive  that  its  ap- 
preciation is  be.st  shown  by  quoting  it. 

ENTREATY 

Each  morning  sun  that  dawns  in  gold 

Sinks  to  an  ashen  west. 
What  matters  then  the  high-flung  head 

Of  youth  who  rode  ;i-(iuest  ? 

Soon  all  the  cities'  minarets 

Will  twilight  veil  with  gra.v : 
And  long  before  love  makes  us  wise 

Today  is  yesterday. 

So  journe.v  far  to  Samarkand, 

And  love  me  deep  and  true — 
The  dark  will  mock  with  emptiness 

My  hand  outstretched  to  you ! 

Then  hold  our  love,  a  candle,  high 

And  conquer  dusk  with  light ! 
But  even  as  I  plead,  belov'd. 

Tomorrow  is  tonight. 

Prances  W.  Stoakley,   '30. 

The  Sibyl  became  known  to  us  for  the  first  time 
through  its  December  number.  We  were  a  little 
disappointed  not  to  find  more  short  stories  or  essays. 
■'The  Ivory  Box"  we  are  still  puzzled  over  and  would 
be  interested  in  a  helpful  hint  as  to  what  its  all  about 
— a  little  too  vague  for  us !  The  poetry,  of  which  you 
have  abundance,  is  gootl.  "To  a  Lover"  is  partic- 
ularly  appealing,   while  "Inebriated"  is  full  of  de- 


lightful and  well-chosen  phrases.  The  two  articles 
in  Ginger  Jar  are  amusing  and  cleverly  worked  out. 
The  Alumnae  issue  of  The  Wells  College  Chronicle 
gives  a  thrill  even  to  the  outsider  in  realizing  the  col- 
lege spirit  and  loyalty  that  could  procure  enough 
material  from  alumnae  to  put  forth  .such  a  splendid 
magazine,  a  remarkable  accomplishment  in  getting 
such  a  combination  of  variety  and  quality.  "The 
Virgin"  is  a  fascinating  sketch  that  holds  the  atten- 
tion and  leaves  the  reader  dumbfounded  at  the  end. 
It  has  reality.  The  author  of  "The  Orange  Room" 
has  displayed  her  skill  as  a  painter  in  words  and 
the  picture,  while  vivid  and  striking,  becomes  morbid 
and  horrible  with  the  final  stroke.  "Streams  we  used 
to  Cross"  is  a  piece  of  good  de.scription.  "From 
Vienna"  gains  interest  through  its  originality  and 
personal  appeal. 

Another  magazine  comes  to  us  for  the  first  time 
this  month.  The  Disfajf.  although  it  does  not  attain 
the  literary-  standard  of  Cargoes  or  The  Wells  Col- 
lege Chronicle,  has  many  good  points  and  deserves 
credit  for  the  large  amount  of  material.  The  non- 
fiction  section  is  the  best  part  of  the  is.sue  and  from 
it  "Islands"  stands  out  as  a  commendable  and 
thoughtful  literary  achievement.  The  illustrations 
do  not  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  magazine. 

The  Brambler  appreciates  the  following  exchanges  : 

Cargoes — Hollins  College. 

Sihijl — Elmira  College. 

Wells  College  Chronicle — Wells  College. 

D istaff ~F\oviA-d  State  College. 

The  Concept — Converse  College. 

The  Messenger — University  of  Richmond. 

Mount  HoUjole  Monthlg — Blount  Holyoke  College. 

Kalends — Goucher  College. 

The  Wesley  an — Wesley  an  College. 

Vassar  Review — Vassar  College. 

Smith  College  Monthly — Smith  College. 

Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany — Mary  Baldwin  College. 

FJiaretra — Wilson  College. 

Aurora — Agnes  Scott  College. 

Taper — Rockford  College. 

Acorn — ^leredith   College. 

Pine  and  Thistle — Flora  Macdonald  College. 

Laselle  Leaves — Laselle  Seminary. 

Pittsburglb  Record — University  of  Pittslmrgh. 

Virginia  Muddle — SuUins  College. 

Journal — W^otford  College. 

Tlie  Lantern — Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  Prelude — Alabama  Woman's  College. 
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ITORI 


The  staff  has  chosen  for  the  symbol  of  this  month's  Brambler,  Janus, 
who  faces  the  Old  and  the  New  but  who  is  especially  the  God  of  Begin- 
nings. We  did  not  know  that  his  particnlar  field  was  Beginnings  until  we 
looked  him  up  in  the  dictionary,  searching  for  a  picture  of  his  dual  counte- 
nance, and  urged  to  establish  his  classical  identity  by  the  horrible 
suggestion  from  some  helpful  roommate  that  ''the  man  who  looked  Ixith 
ways"  was  Ben  Turpin.  We  thought  over  this  limiting  of  his  powers.  If 
he  did  not  guard  the  past,  how  could  he  be  a  symbol  of  that  part  of  our 
issue?  But  slowly  the  realization  came  to  us  from  his  own  inscrutable 
features,  that,  while  he  may  look  in  that  direction,  he  has  ceased  to  con- 
trol it  only  because  what  is  gone  no  longer  needs  a  guardian.  It  is  a  child 
grown  up !  Maybe  he  is  saddened  a  little,  for  there  are  always  things  that 
he  would  have  had  different,  would  have  changed— and  "if"  might  be 
the  prologue  to  an  entirely  different  life ;  but  the  god  himself  cannot  alter 
these  events  for  they  have  already  become  a  part  of  the  present  and  have 
thus  received  their  quality  of  immutability.  But,  even  imperfect  and  un- 
changeable as  the  past  may  be,  Janus  gazes  backward. 

Like  him  we  reflect,  see  our  many  mistakes,  our  too  great  assurance  of 
knowledge,  our  impatience  of  the  necessary  perfection  of  details.  Because 
there  is  nothing  to  do  about  them  now,  we  see  also  the  happiness  they 
have  brought,  the  thrill  of  accomplishment  in  the  lengthened  list  of  con- 
tributors and  of  exchanges,  the  pride  when  the  new  pages— almost  known 
by  heart— flutter  through  our  fingers.  We  treasure  the  connotations  at- 
tached to  every  word  of  these  five  issues  of  the  magazine.  The  BrxVMBler 
of  the  past  we  thus  recall  for  your  contemplation ;  but  we  do  not  stress  it, 
for  we  feel  that  its  importance  lies  in  its  influence  on  the  Brambler  of  the 
Future. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  that  ?     Tennyson  has  expressed  his  prophecy 

thus : 

"For  I  dipt  into  the  Future  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  a  Vision  of  the  world;  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be." 

But  the  human  eye  cannot  pierce  very  far.  In  such  an  effort,  our  con- 
tributors have  supplied  us  with  poetry  composed  of  that  verse  and  meter 
which,  we  are  told,  has  the  modern  tendency ;  they  have  given  us  an  article 
on  the  next  war  and  an  example  of  the  wonders  of  television.  It  seems 
that  perhaps  the  editor  of  tomorrow  will  speak  of  these  things  as  ordinary 
factors  in  her  life.  So  we,  hardly  understanding  them  ourselves,  have 
given  you  a  taste  of  the  speculation  going  on  within  minds  which,  like 
Janus,  are  guardians  of  Beginnings. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Cw/Omes   to    jyiiddleio'wii 

Susan  McAllister 
CHAPTER  XII 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

The  following  chapter  is  a  pre-release  of  a  dramatic  epi- 
sode ill  a  far-sighted  novel  dealing  with  the  "next  war." 
Even  unfinished  as  it  is,  we  feel  it  particularly  suited  to 
this  issue,  for,  like  the  Future,  we  do  not  understand  its 
beginnings  and  can  not  see  the  end.  .  .  . 


In  spite  of  his  ^veakness,  Harkness  propped  himself 
up  jiartially  on  his  elbow  and  began  to  talk,  dully 
and  monotonously,  forming  his  words  carefully, 
though  his  voice  was  scarcely  audible.  Yet  Alix  felt 
strangely  that  he  was  talking  far  a  purpose,  that  the 
marvelous  mental  power  that  had  repeatedly  driven 
back  insanity  in  the  past  few  days  had  cleared  his 
mind  for  action  in  these  last  moments.  In  all  her 
hospital  experience  she  had  never  before  seen  so 
strange  a  case  of  brain  fever,  nor  so  strong  a  mind 
prostrated  by  the  power  of  its  own  conflict.  As  she 
watched  his  burning  eyes,  and  the  strange,  tense 
passivity  of  his  face,  with  the  great  seams  about  the 
mouth  which  illness  had  wrought,  she  was  clutched 
suddenly  with  a  rising  fear  of  what  Harkness  was 
going  to  say. 

"Listen,"  Harkness  was  saying.  "I've  got  some- 
thing to  tell  yoi; — " 

"Lie  down,  Burt,"  she  interrupted.  "You  must 
rest,  or  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  are  out 
again." 

"No!"  he  said,  "Listen!  You've  got  to  listen  to 
me.  I  know  I  'm  dying.  I  've  got  something  to  tell 
you.  You're  strong  enoug'h,  I've  watched  you;  and 
you  haven't  seen  the  things  I  have.  .  .  .  There  are 
thing.s  that  can  he  done." 

He  was  white  to  the  lips,  and  she  dared  not  press 
him  further,  for  fear  of  ha.stening  his  break  down. 

"You  know — I've  told  you  before — your  husband 
and  I  were  on  the  same  chem'  board  up  there  at  the 
Federal  Laboratories.  We  were  filling  in  iu  the  War 
Room  until  our  regular  work  was  ready — it  was  a 
dirty,  poorly-equipped  place  compared  to  the  rest  of 
them — l)ut  it  has  done  its  bit." 


She  thought  he  was  going  to  collapse,  and  went 
over  to  him. 

"You  must  lie  down." 

He  dropped  back  on  the  bed,  and  went  on  with  his 
recital,  his  e.ves  fixed  motionlessly  on  the  ceiling, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  inner  visions  that  were  killing 
him. 

"We  were  to  take  on  our  assigned  work  the  next 
week.  In  the  meantime  the.y  gave  us  something  new 
they  had  been  w-orking  on  now  and  then,  that  they 
told  us  was  a  new  departure.  They  hadn't  it  quite 
under  control,  so  they  needed  some  specific  bacterio- 
phage— the  animal  substance  that  absorbs  germs 
completely — in  case  it  got  loose.  That's  my  line,  so 
they  gave  me  the  job.  I  worked  up  an  old  synthe- 
sizing machine  they  had  there,  and  had  it  working 
rather  slowly  for  half  a  day — I  guess  I  got  about  a 
million  bacteriophages;  but  the  accumulated  dust  in 
there  made  me  sneeze,  and  it  broke  the  machine  in 
pieces.  I  asked  for  a  better  one ;  but  they  said  that 
that  always  happened  in  there,  and  gave  me  another 
poor  one.  I  didn't  dare  wait,  so  I  squeezed  another 
few  million  out  of  that,  tho'  I  had  to  reconstruct  it 
every  time  anyone  opened  the  door.  Meantime,  Monty 
was  working  on  the  germ  itself.  It  was  a  particularly 
virulent  and  rapid  form  of  baciUns  leprima — the 
nearest  thing  that  comes  to  it  is  the  old  disease  called 
Jeprosy." 

Yes,  she  had  learned  about  it  through  medical  ex- 
perience, and  in  spite  of  all  her  experience  Alix  felt 
the  horror  of  it;  an  oppressive  sense  of  the  sinister 
fiendishness  that  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  seemed 
to  enter  the  room,  and  crawl  iipwards  from  the  dark 
floor,  enfolding  and  almost  choking  her  as  he  droned 
on. 

"The  bug  was  strong  enough — they  were  satisfied 
about  that ;  but  the  disease  would  be  singularly  acute, 
however  brief.  J\Ionty  was  trying  to  work  off  that 
side  of  it  while  he  was  waiting  for  his  other  work. 

"Nobody  was  paying  much  attention  to  the  war 
rumors  going  round  at  that  time.  There  had  been 
numbers  of  them  ever  since  we  could  remember. 

"But  then  came  the  definite  news  of  the  declara- 
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tion  of  hostilities.  We  were  in  the  laboratory.  Some- 
one came  in  to  tell  ns  about  it ;  bnt  in  his  excitement 
he  slammed  the  door  and  my  machine  was  desti'oyed 
again. 

"The  same  thought  struck  Monty  and  me  at  once. 
I  could  see  the  hair  rising  on  his  neck.  //  a  single 
test  tube  of  tliai  culture  got  into  unskilled  hands 
there  woidd  he  no  stopping  it  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

"Monty  began  working  suddenly  with  inhuman 
swiftness;  it  was  a  moment  before  I  understood  what 
he  was  doing.  Then  I  saw  the  pile  of  bacteriophage 
tubes  at  his  right  hand  suddenly  diminish  and  I 
knew  what  was  up.  He  was  destroying  the  thing  he 
had  been  working  on  as  fast  as  his  mind  and  hand 
could  coordinate.  I  saw  my  part,  and  began  moving 
the  reserve  from  the  shelf  alrove  his  head  to  within 
his  reach;  but  I  could  hardly  keep  i;p  with  him. 
Presently  I  began  to  see  the  end  of  the  pile  and  a 
stunning  thought  struck  me.  The  strength  of  the 
germ  mu-st  have  been  underestimated  or  it  would  have 
been  destroj'ed  before  this.  Suppose  there  were  not 
enough  in  the  siipply  to  finish  up  the  job?  My  mind 
turned  to  another  machine  for  more  bacteriophages ; 
but  I  realized  that  at  the  moment  I  dared  not  stop ; 
for  there  was  no  one  in  the  laboratories  whom  we 
were  sure  we  could  trust,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
a  matter  of  seconds.  The  news-bringer  had  long 
since  gone  off  i^ncomprehendingly  to  tell  others ;  but 
with  the  news  people  would  be  running  to  the  War 
Room  for  work  which  they  knew  would  soon  lie  con- 
centrated there.  With  infinite  relief  I  saw  that  the 
tubes  of  culture  also  were  diminishing,  and  that  the 
antidote  might  yet  be  sufficient  if  all  went  well. 

"Running  feet  and  excited  voices  broke  in,  and 
soon  there  was  a  whole  crowd  standing  around  us, 
looking  on  and  talking  volubly.  But  the  tenseness 
of  the  situation  got  them  and  presently  they  were 
silent,  watching,  suspicious.  Suddenly  someone  cried 
out: 

' '  '  Say !  What  are  you  doing  ? ' 

"Before  Monty  could  answer,  a  hand  was  laid  on 
his  arm,  I  saw  a  thin  glass  tube  fly  through  the  air, 
and  there  was  a  small  sound  of  breaking  glass,  ilonty 
threw  his  arms  back  and  sent  the  crowd  flying  in  all 
directions. 

"  'Look  out!',  was  all  he  said;  but  no  one  needed 
a  second   warning.     Before   anyone   knew   wliat  was 


happening,  ]\Ionty  had  picked  up  a  laboratory  stool 
and  sent  it  hurtling  through  the  air,  onto  the  pile  of 
bacteriophage  tubes,  with  a  crash  that  raised  a  foun- 
tain of  fluid  and  splintered  glass.  For  interminable 
seconds  everyone  waited  with  suspended  breath  for 
the  thing  that  did  not  happen.  Then  they  began  to 
realize  that  in  smashing  the  last  tubes  of  bacterio- 
phages on  the  scattered  culture  it  had  been  effectually 
de.stroyed,  and  they  were  safe. 

' '  Monty  was  the  first  one  back  amidst  the  wreckage ; 
but  immediately  there  were  four  men  upon  him. 
'Oh,  no  you  don't,'  said  one,  and  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  brief  struggle,  and  then  they  released  him. 
One  of  them  was  holding  the  last  tube  of  the  leprima 
culture.  And  Monty  dared  not  resist  them,  for  fear 
of  loosing  the  germ.  He  knew  well  enough  that  there 
was  no  use  pretending  that  it  was  worthless,  or  that 
he  had  not  tried  to  destroy  it.  And  I  was  as  helpless 
as  he. 

"The  nervous  reaction  to  the  strain  of  the  situa- 
tion fastened  upon  lis.     There  was  a  chorus  of  oaths. 

"  'Spies,  huh.  You'd  better  be  careful.  This  is 
war-time. ' 

"iMore  people  came  in.  'What's  the  matter?' — as 
they  sensed  something  unusual,  and  saw  the  pile  of 
broken  tubes. 

"  'These  kids  are  trying  to  destroy  our  best  bet  in 
fighting  material.' 

"There  was  more.  Monty  finally  broke  through 
and  made  his  way  to  the  directing  doctor's  ofSce. 
He  was  admitted  when  the  situation  was  known,  and 
I  was  presently  allowed  to  go  in,  too.  Monty  had 
been  giving  the  doctor  an  idea  of  the  real  power  of 
the  culture,  and  had  managed  to  have  it  locked  in 
the  laboratory  vault.  The  doctor  was  understanding, 
but  grave. 

"  'You  should  have   told   me   about  this,   I   think, 
before   you   attempted   to   destroy   it.     I   understan 
your  point  of  view  perfectly,  but  unfortunately  such 
decisions  are  not  for  you  to  make.     I  am  afraid  tha 
I  shall  have  to  ask  for  your  resignation — and  yours 
too,  Harkness'. 

"We  believed  that  we  would  be  more  valuable  in 
the  laboratory  than  elsewhere,  but  the  thing  was 
settled,  and  we  went  and  enlisted. 

"That  was  the  first  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
leprima." 
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1  Ike    I  reitio  of  Moclerini  Urama    1  onward 

Helen  P.  Goodwin,  '32 


i=J£\eaMsm 


We  have  heard  many  speakers  characterize  our  age 
by  one  term  or  another.  One  week  we  are  told  it  is 
a  jazz  age;  the  followiug  week  we  discover  that  it  is 
a  bootlegging  age ;  and  still  later  we  learn  that  it  is 
an  age  of  petrified  concepts.  One  characterization, 
however,  has  been  omitted.  No  one,  as  yet,  has  told 
ns  that  we  live  in  a  play  age.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
an  age  of  recreation,  but  rather  one  of  intense  develop- 
ment in  the  theatre. 

This  is  a  large  subject  for  a  brief  discussion.  It 
has  too  many  phases  for  me  to  attempt  even  a  cursory 
glance  at  all  of  them.  Let  us  consider  only  the  mod- 
ern trend  toward  ultra-realism  on  the  stage.  Do 
the  American  people  want  this  type  of  play  and,  if 
so,  how  long  will  they  want  it?  Is  this  new  theatrical 
departure  a  thing  that  will  last,  or  is  it  a  mere  whim 
which  will  pass  when  the  theatre-goers  become  satis- 
fied with  this  t.vpe  of  entertainment  ? 

For  the  past  years,  as  we  all  know,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  in  New  York  concerning  certain 
plays,  pronounced  l)y  many  critics  as  salacious  and 
decidedly  immoral.  The  newspapers  took  up  the  cry 
for  the  purging  of  the  stage.  Plays  such  as  "Ladies 
of  the  Evening,"  "Desire  Under  the  Elms,"  and 
even  the  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  "They  Knew 
What  They  Wanted,"  were  held  up  as  horrible  ex- 
amples of  what  not  to  see  when  visiting  New  York. 

The  immediate  result  was  obvious;  some  of  the 
managers,  overwhelmed  by  the  crowds  which  came 
to  see  those  plays,  had  to  move  their  productions  into 
larger  quarters  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  capacity 
audiences. 

We  have  been  educated  gradually  to  realism  in 
drama.  The  time  was  when  our  grandfathers  would 
have  been  shocked  if  the  villain  of  the  piece  had 
stepped  to  the  footlights  and  in  a  melodramatic 
stage-voice  had  whispered  the  commone.st  expletives. 

Gradually  we  became  more  and  more  accustomed 
to  the  proverbial  frankness  of  language  and  action 
on  the  stage  until  now,  in  our  generation,  we  are 
shocked  by  almost  nothing  save  the  most  disgusting 
elements. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  this 
type  of  decadent  drama  and  that  is  the  remedy  of 
time.  To  bring  out  this  point  we  need  only  to  ask 
ourselves,  "How  long  is  the  life  of  the  average  play 
of  this  kind?"     Such  ultra-realistic   plays  may,   on 


Broadway,  have  a  very  successful  run  of  several 
months  or  sometimes  of  a  year  or  more,  but  eventu- 
ally they  are  taken  off.  They  are  either  put  on  the 
road  for  a  short  run  or.  more  often,  scrapped  to 
make  room  for  something  else. 

Let  us  take  some  concrete  examples.  "White 
Cargo"  had  a  most  successful  run  in  New  York  for 
nearly  two  years.  Has  it  ever  attained  the  popu- 
larity or  the  near  measure  of  success  that  was  given 
the  revival  of  Shaw's  "Candida"?  "Lightning"  with 
Frank  Bacon  established  a  record  for  a  consecutive 
run  in  New  York  (prior  of  course  to  "Abie's  Irish 
Rose"),  but  even  then  fell  short  of  the  mark  set  by 
Denman  Thompson  a  score  of  years  ago  in  "The 
Old  Homestead,"  a  play  which,  although  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  great  theatrical  vehicle,  has  none 
the  less  endured  to  the  present  day.  And  the  revival 
by  Mrs.  Fiske  of  Sheridan's  "The  Rivals,"  proved 
to  the  American  theatre-going  public  that  the  greatest 
plays  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  written  in  this 
age. 

Authorities  on  the  stage — among  whom  is  William 
Archer,  the  English  critic — tell  us  that  the  theatre 
moves  in  cycles.  The  laws  of  compensation  work  in 
the  theatre  a.s  well  as  anywhere  else.  If  for  a  long 
time  our  stage  is  kept  too  Puritanical,  there  is  bound 
to  follow  a  reaction,  such  as  we  are  now  witnessing. 
When  in  turn  a  reaction  against  license  ripens  and 
matures,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  people  will  begin  to  sicken  of  the  cur- 
rent type  and  the  demand  for  cleaner  plays  will  be 
heard.  As  a  result,  the  managers  who  must  satisfy 
the  public,  will  begin  to  look  for  something  with  a 
different   flavor. 

Intemperance  seems  to  be  the  greatest  sin  of  the 
American  public.  Biologi.sts  tell  us  that  man  always 
has  a  tendency  to  over-eat.  He  may  realize  that 
he  will  be  sick  as  a  result,  but  this  does  not  detain 
him  from  the  pleasure  of  stuffing  himself.  The  same 
thing  may  be  true  about  the  theatre  appetite.  Today 
the  people  are  cramming  themselves  with  sex  plays. 
The  more  they  see  the  more  they  want  to  see.  But 
these  are  abnormal  times  and  after  a  while  we  will  all 
settle  back  to  the  "good  old  plays"  that  have  with- 
stood the  assault  of  time.  All  this  realism  will  sicken 
us  and  a  new  era  of  plays  will  take  its  place  on  the 
stage. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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i'tation    1  o  Jnlo    1  o  JDFoadcast: 


llTl! 


Now,  little  girls  of  radio  land,  stand  by  for  news 
and  gossip. 


air  fiends  who  spe«l,  ^^^  '""'  f^^"" 
arcade  recently  w.'t  '"*""  ""  ^^"^o" 
«nd"red  the  tests  Id  ?'  "^'  ""^^  '^^ 
-^-  Even  artyTots  folT""""- 
comparison  to  the  wlL  ^  ''""^'^y  ^ 
arcade.  "    *'""J"'    slats    of    the 


Seven  sprained  ankles  on  campus  in  a 
single  day  make  us  believe  that  the 
banana  business  must  be  flourishing 
around  here. 


Myra  Marshall  neglected  to  go  to  the  showing  of 
court  shoes  because  she  thought  they  were  for  the 
tennis  court.  Can't  wait  to  see  the  beauties  trip  down 
to  the  Dell  nattily  attired  in  Keds  sneakers. 


Eth     Ware     just     doesn't     know 

her    fraternities.      When    asked    to 

draw     the     Chi     Phi     insignia     she 

produced    a     sign    well    known     in 

zoological      circles      and      used      to 

designate  the  characteristics  of 
the  species.  On  the  outside  of  an 
envelope  it  gave  quite  a  scientific 
air  and  was  undoubtedly  an  aid 
to  the  postmnn  in  finding:  the 
address. 


,  facetious  ai^d  as 

The  P^'-^^^Vio     received   sta- 

,. esult-D-f""?' early  Counov 

Uonery  --l^ed  ■  ^  ,^  ,ead  oi  the 

Nice  and  coy  to^ 


Tuck  Jones  gets  a  chance  to  study  animal  life  at 
close  range  when  she  xoakes  up  in  the  morning  to 
find  a  mouse  sitting  on  her  pilloiu.  "So  near  I  could  see 
the  ivhites  of  his  eyes."  she  maintains,  but  we  doubt  it. 


Hodgson,  the  court  beauty,  had  a  shock  the  other 
day  when  a  self-elected  judge  of  feminine  pulchri- 
tude told  her  she  was  beautiful  "from  the  neck  up." 


The  Freshmen  having  been  here  for  seven  months 
are  well  acquainted  with  just  everyone.  Not  only 
are  they  buddies  with  all  upperclassmen,  but  they 
even  greet  faculty  members  with  a  comradely  "Hi." 


Jane    Muhlberg    wants 
to    know    what    the    new 

"lighthouse"  pins  are  that 

all  the  Chung  Mungs  are 
wearing. 


Sweet  Briar's  fame  is  spreading  be- 
cause of  the  pulilicity  of  the  May  Court. 
Elizabeth  Lee  received  a  picture,  a  let- 
ter, and  the  inevitable  proposal  from  a 
distant    beau    who    signed    himself    "A 
Man  Up  North." 


Dougie   Lyon  plays   "Mr.   Darling" 

in  a  dress  suit  and  satin  slippers.    The 
feminine  touch! 


A    tlie   T^eginning    of    AprU 
liar  style,  «;^^^^i°Jht  excursions  to  «^«  ^arde     -    ^^^ 
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It  is  strangely  inconsistent  that  Emily  Dickinson, 
known  in  life  as  "the  nun  of  Amherst,"  should  have 
as  another  epithet,  "the  Modern  Sappho."  Critics 
in  Europe  and  America  have  spontaneously  attached 
the  latter  to  her  name,  not  so  much  because  of  her 
singing,  for  she  cannot  be  called  "song's  priestess," 
nor  "love's  priestess,"  but  because  she  is  the  only 
great  poetess  since  the  Lesbian  Sappho. 

The  analogy  may  lie  carried  farther.  Emily  Dick- 
inson is  Greek  in  her  art,  because  she  is  wonderfully 
simple  and  strong  and  unadorned.  Though  she  was 
born  in  1880  she  was  not  a  Victorian  except  in  morals, 
for  her  poetry  lacks  the  abundaney  and  sentimentality 
of  her  age ;  instead  it  is  terse  and  dazzling — likt 
Sappho's  "sparkles  of  Greek  fire."  More  often  still 
it  is  modern  in  tone,  having  a  quickness  and  abrupt- 
ness which,  like  a  tlai'ing  match,  lights  up  for  a 
second  and  is  gone — leaving  you  wondering  in  the 
dark.  All  her  attributes  of  simple  logic,  courage, 
humor,  tire,  modernity  are  in  these  eight  lines — 

"I  took  one   draught   of  life, 
I'll   tell   you   what   I   paid, 
Precisely    an    existence — 
The    market    price    they    said. 

They  ueiglied  me,  dust  by  dust. 
They   balanced   film   witli   film, 
They    handed    me    my    being's   worth — 
A  single  dram  of  Heaven." 

They  are  not  always  so  serious ;  her  moods  are  in- 
luimerable. 

"How   dreary    to    be   somebody! 
How  public,   like   a  frog. 
To  tell  your  name  the  livelong  day 
Ti^   an   ailmii'iiig  liog. " 


On  entering  a  lonely  house  at  night, 

"Was  it  the   mat  winked, 
Or  a  nervous  star? 
Tlie    moon    slides   down    the    stair 
To   see   %vho 's   there." 


Her  nature  poems  are  only  Emily's  way  of  seeing 
things :  she  must  have  worn  enchanted  spectacles. 

"The    butterfly's    assumption-gown 
In  chrysoprase   apartments  hung." 

Could  anything  be  more  regally  golden? 
Again, 

' '  The  mountain   sat  upon   the  plain 
In  his  eternal  chair, 
His  observations  omniiied, 
His  inquest   everywhere. 
The  seasons  prayed  around  his  knees 
Like   children   round   a   sire." 

On  a  dtill  day  she  sa^^s, 

"Nature,    like   us,    is   sometimes   caught 
Without  her  diadem." 

Once  she  sent  this  with  a  ilower : 

"Defrauded   I 
A   butterfly, 
The   lawful    heir 
For  thee." 

She  speaks  of  "dimity  convictions,"  "musliu 
souls,"  and  "freckled  lunnan  nature,"  "death's 
democratic  tingers, "  and  "experience  that  precarious 
gait."   A  word  of  advice  she  gives  to  surgeons: 

"Surgeons    must    be    careful 
When   they   take   the   knife. 
Underneath    their    fine    incisions 
Stirs   the   culprit — Life!" 
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In  the  first  poem  quoted  she  is  spealcing  of  lier  one 
love  affair  with  a  minister  who  was  already  married. 
Her  love  poems  are  published  in  Further  Poems  in 
an  unbroken  narrative  "from  the  first  knowledge  of 
the  man  whom  she  heard,  a  stranger  to  her,  preach- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  on  through  their  mutual  be- 
wilderment, uncertainty,  and  renunciation." 

He  was  young  and  handsome  and  of  the  grace  of 
God.  His  ministry  meant  much  to  Emily,  although 
often  she  was  afraid. 

' '  The   Heaven   you   know   to   understand 
That  you,  not  he,  ashamed 
Of  me   in   Christ 's  bright  audience 
Upon   the  further  hand." 

Before  knowing  him  she  had  written  in  a  piqued 
tone. 


"I  don't   like  Paradise, 
Eden  will  be  so  lonesome 
Bright   Wednesdaj-   afternoons — " 

She  speaks   of  her   love   exqx;isitely — when   asking 
why — 

"Because 

The   wind  does  not 

Eequii-e  the  grass 

To   answer   wherefore,   when 

He  pass 

She  cannot   keep  her  place — ", 

and  when  overcome  by  its  gigantic  proportions — 

"Love,  thou   art  high 
I  can  not  climb  thee — 

*  «  -:t 

Love,  thou  art  deep 

I  cannot  cross  thee — 

*  *  * 

Love,  thou  art  veiled 
A  few  behold  thee, 


Smile   and   alter   and  prattle 

And   die. 

Bliss  were  an  odit_v 

Without    thee 

Nicknamed  by  God 

?::ternity. ' ' 

And  when  he  died, 

' '  There   is  a  pain  so  utter 
It  swallows  Being  up" — 

Just  before  her  death  she  writes, 

' '  A   wife   at   daybreak,  I   shall   be — 

*  w  * 

Midnight,    'good    night' 
1   hear  them   call. 
The    angels   hustle    in    the    hall. 
Softly  my  Future  climbs  the  stair, 
I  fumble  at  my  childhood's  prayer — 
So   soon   to   be    a   child   no   more! 
Eternity,  I'm  coming.   Sir — 
Master,  I've  seen  that  face  before." 

Her  sister  fir.st  recognized  her  genius  in  her  meta- 
physical poems,  and  her  niece,  Martha  Dickinson 
Bianchi,  who  has  just  released  her  Further  Poems, 
says,  "vShe  was  at  the  source  of  things  and  dwelt 
beside  the  very  springs  of  life,  yet  those  deep  wells 
from  which  she  drew  were  of  the  wayside,  though 
their  waters  were  of  eternal  truth,  her  magnificat 
one  of  the  certainties  of  every  immortal  being." 

"Split  the  lark  and  you'll  find  the  music, 
Bulb  after  bulb,  in  silver  rolled — " 

But  how  explain  the  skylark  to  the  mole — even  she 
was  at  a  loss  to  tell.  Explanation  of  her  is  as  imperti- 
nent as  unnecessary. 

Emily  Dickinson,  like  Sappho,  will  be  remembered 
through  the  ages,  even  two  thousand  years  from  now, 
though  her  poems,  too.  should  be  only  "dazzling 
fragments. ' ' 


^a-i^v'iJsS 


M-amoa  s    Oauiiglit 


DuBose  Heywood 


Mamba,  with  her  characteristic  shrewdness  and 
determination,  sets  out  to  attain  an  ideal  in  the  open- 
ing of  this  story.  She  is  presented  in  a  vivid  picture 
by  the  author.  The  outstanding  details  of  Eer  ap- 
pearance are  her  dark  eyes  with  their  disturbing, 
mocking  expression  and  her  manner  of  doubling  up 
in  silent  laughter,   and   showing   a   solitary   fang   in 


her  wide  mouth.  She  moves  with  a  purposeful, 
swinging  stride  when  among  her  own  kind  and  as- 
sumed a  mincing  walk,  denoting  respectability,  when 
playing  her  role  of  "white  folks'  nigger."  In  tlie 
conclusion  we  have  a  satisfying  picture  of  her — 
seated  on  the  doorstep  of  a  house  with  real  Georgian 
paneling  in  her  own  negro  quarter  along  the  wharf. 
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The  workmen  who  have  come  to  prepare  the  street 
for  white  occupaney  can  not  onst  ]\Ianiba.  It  is  her 
house  and  she  smokes  her  clay  pipe  on  its  doorstep 
in  lazy  peace. 

This  book  relates  the  truly  remarkable  process  by 
which  Mamba  insinuates  herself  into  the  household 
and  good  graces  of  Charleston  aristocrats,  sways  her 
Ijig.  blundering  daughter,  Hagar,  with  her  own  indo- 
mitable will,  and  turns  both  deeds  towards  the  furth- 
ering of  that  purpose  to  give  Hagar 's  child,  the 
beautiful,  dainty,  light-skinned  Lissa,  her  chance  in 
the  world. 

DuBose  Heywood,  a  South  Carolinian  himself, 
breathes  the  sweet  essence  of  the  old  South  and  the 
disturbing  fever  of  the  new  South  into  his  work. 
"What  is  more,  he  faces  bravely  two  rather  dreaded 
problems.  One  is  the  negro  problem.  He  says,  with 
shrewd  insight,  that  Northerners  love  the  negroes  as 
a  race  and  hate  them  as  individuals,  and  Southerners 
love  them  as  individuals  and  hate  them  as  a  race. 
Another  is  the  problem  of  a  young  man.  well-born, 
in  a  Southern  city  of  traditions  such  as  Charleston 
has.  What  is  he  to  do  if  his  family  is  impoverished? 
He  must  be  true  to  his  background.  Saint  Julien  de 
Chatigny  Wentworth's  working  out  of  this  problem 
is  intensely  interesting. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  Mr.  Heywood 's  .sus- 
ceptibility to  sound.  He  describes  the  ship's  bells 
as  "seven  crystal  beads  of  sound  strung  with  beauti- 
ful precision  on  a  thread  of  music."  Another  passage 
illustrating  this  point  is:  "Above  the  metallic  roar 
of  the  subway  a  brassy  voice  shouted  'One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-Fifth  Street','"  and.  "like  a  succession 
of  enormous  exelamatiou  points  tlung  for  emphasis 
after  the  words,  a  series  of  posts  flickered  across 
Lissa 's  vision."  The  style  of  the  book  as  a  wliole 
has  an  artistic  delicacy  and  refinement ;  yet  is  rich 
in  convincing  and  realistic  details. 

Grace  Ferguson 
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Oh!  the  Chinaman  whistles  to  the  wind,  heigh-oh! 

"When  the  calm  lies  asleep  in  his  sail: 
"We  watch  the  charm  with  our  western  eyes 

And  laugh  when  we  see  it  fail. 

"We  whistle  instead  to  the  ideas  fled 

From  worn  minds  where  there's  nothing  new, 

But  wonder  still  as  the  boatman  did, 
"Why  the  forthcoming  words  are  few. 

Eai£orial 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Thus,  when  the  last  sheet  of  manuscript  is  rolled 

from  our  typewriter,  Janus  tv;rns  from  the  Old  which 

is  dead  to  the  New,  his  present  care,  till  it  too  finds 

an  answer,  till  it  come  to  an  end! 

"We  wish  to  correct  a  statement  made  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Brambler,  in  the  interview  "]\Iark  Starr 
on  Esperanto."  The  initials  of  the  international 
association  are  not  "I.  E.  A."  but  "U.  E.  A."  (Uni- 
versala  Esperanto-Asocio). 

TLe  XreBol  of  Moaerii  Urama 
(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Undoubtedly  we  are  all  in  the  midst  of  a  cycle  of 
gross  realism.  Plays  that  now  merely  shock  us  will, 
in  time,  grow  to  be  repulsive  to  us.  "We  shall  gradu- 
ally fall  back  on  the  plays  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  because  of  their  wholesomeness.  "When  that 
day  arrives  a  new  flood  of  plays  will  come  sweeping 
into  the  theatre  and  the  so-called  salacious  drama  of 
today  will  disappear.  Our  descendants  will  regard 
such  plays  only  as  examples  of  what  their  fathers 
enjoyed  fifty  years  before. 
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In  an' Out  the  White  House 

By  JOHN   SPRING 

Well,  sir,  tliey  were  three  college  girls  and  they 
were  speaking  of  famous  eating-places  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

One  picked  a  Chicago  grill  and  spoke  of  that,  but 
she  added:  "What's  the  matter  with  The  White 
House?" 

There  was  a  cute  little  girl  from  New  York  and 
she  remembered  "Jack's,"  having  gone  there  as  a 
tot,  but,  "say,"  she  said,  "I  like  The  AAThite  House." 

The  third  of  the  party  was  a  blonde — Oh,  you've 
seen  her  around  Lynchburg  throughout  the  school- 
year — and  she  had  this  to  say: 

"I've  been  in  ever  so  many  places  where  they  have 
fine  things  to  eat,  but,  you  know,  I  agree  with  you 
girls,  I  do  like  The  White  House." 
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717  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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A  v^limese  JLfegeiia. 

By  ilARTHA  E.  Lee 


Once  long  ago  there  lived  a  lieantiful  goddess  named 
Ti  Kwa-li.  Her  skin  was  tiie  culor  of  young  blossoms, 
pink  and  white;  her  hair  was  blaek  and  glossy  like  a 
grocmed  horse's  tiank,  and  her  teeth  were  like  two 
rows  of  exquisite  small  pearls.  "When  she  smiled,  all 
the  land  was  filled  with  sunshine  and  gladness,  but 
when  she  frowned,  gloom  and  sorrow  held  sway.  For- 
tunately, she  was  a  liappy  goddess ;  so  the  land  where 
she  dwelt  was  usually  full  of  laughter  and  song. 

The  parents  of  Ti  Kwa-li  lived  in  the  Spirit  World, 
far  away  from  this  earth,  and  one  da.v  she  decided 
that  she  would  return  and  pay  them  a  visit.  So  she 
called  her  attendants  and  told  them  to  guard  her 
earthly  body  for  seven  days.  If,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  her  spirit  had  not  returned-  from  the  land  of 
her  parents,  the.y  might  bury  it.  The  attendants 
promised  to  do  as  they  were  bid,  and  the  spirit  of 
Ti  Kwa-li  went  silently  forth  on  its  journe.v,  leaving 
her  body  as  if  dead. 

The  attendants  -were  overjoyed  at  being  left  -without 
a  mistress,  and  after  covering  the  beautiful  body  with 
a  eloth  of  softest  silk,  embroidered  with  many  pearls, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  revelry  aiul  merry  making. 

"Now  we  can  all  be  goddesses  for  seven  days!" 
the.v  cried.  And  then,  so  great  was  their  .joy  at  their 
freedom,  that  they  all  forgot  to  count  the  days  as 
they  sped  by. 

On  the  sixth  day,  however,  they  suddenly  renieni- 
berecl  their  mistress'  orders,  and  they  tried  vainly  to 
remember  how  long  she  had  been  gone. 

"It  is  scarcely  three  days, "  said  one.  She  had  been 
dreaming  every  day  in  the  gardens  of  the  goddess, 
among  the  fragrant  flowers  and  singing  birds,  and 
had  drunk  deeply  of  the  choicest  wines — wines  that 
were  amber-colored,  sweet  and  mellow ;  rulay  wine, 
hot  and  strong,  and  white  koa-liaug  wine,  cool  and 
delicious  beyond  all  words  that  can  describe  it.  To 
her  the  days  had  fled  as  a  brief  dream. 

The  others  had  been  feasting  and  dancing  and 
playing  the  many  instruments  of  music  owned  by 
Ti   Kwa-li.      They  had   also  remembered  to  perform 


a  few  of  their  daily  tasks,  so  it  seemed  to  them  that 
many  days  must  have  passed.  "This  must  be  the 
eighth  day,"  they  cried,  and  frightened  lest  the  spirit 
of  the  goddess  would  be  angry  with  them,  they  ran 
to  her  chamber  and  prepared  her  body  for  burial. 
Then  they  laid  it  deep  in  the  ground,  with  scarcely 
a  mound  over  it.  so  that  none  might  know  where  it 
lay.  And  they  all  fled  to  far  lands  and  hid  them- 
selves. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  spirit  of  Ti  Kwa-li  returned 
and  found  silence  and  disorder  throughout  her  hiuise, 
and  her  earthly  body  gone  from  her  chamber.  She 
searched  through  the  rooms  and  gardens  of  her  house 
for  the  l)ody,  returning  again  and  again  to  the  place 
where  it  had  been  when  she  went  away,  but  all  in 
vain.  At  last  she  set  forth  on  the  highway  to  see  if 
she  could  find  another  body  into  which  she  might 
enter. 

After  wandering  for  many  days,  she  saw  the  body 
of  an  old  beggar  lying  by  the  roadside.  His  stick 
and  gourd  la>'  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and  his 
coarse  l)lue  garments  were  drawn  close  about  him  as 
though  he  had  been  cold,  but  his  spirit  was  gone  into 
another  world. 

So  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  Ti  Kwa-li  entered  this 
worn  old  body,  a^nd  ever  after  she  has  wandered  over 
the  eartli  with  the  gourd  and  staff  in  her  hands,  doing 
deeds  of  mercy  as  she  goes,  and  searching  for  her 
lovely  body  that  is  lost. 


''^sS^yi:^^^ 


Tap,  little  rain  fingers 

On  my  window  pane. 
Peer  in,  0  Mist-Face 

And  glide  away  again ! 
Growl,  0  ye  Thunder  Gods ! 

Blow,  0  ye  Wind! 
ily  door  latch  is  fastened  tight, 

Yon  can 't  get  in. 

— Alice  Scott. 
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imese  JL/egeiio. 

By  ilARTiiA  E.  Lee 


Once  long  ago  there  lived  a  beautiful  goddess  named 
Ti  Kwa-li.  Her  ^kin  was  the  color  of  young  blossoms, 
pink  and  white;  her  hair  was  black  and  glossy  like  a 
grocmed  horse's  flank,  and  her  teeth  were  like  two 
rows  of  exquisite  small  pearls.  "When  she  smiled,  all 
the  land  was  filled  with  sunshine  and  gladness,  but 
when  she  frowned,  gloom  and  sorrow  held  sway.  For- 
tunatel.N .  she  was  a  happy  goddess ;  so  the  land  where 
she  dwelt  was  usiTally  full  of  laughter  and  song. 

The  parents  of  Ti  Kwa-li  lived  in  the  Spirit  "World, 
far  away  from  this  earth,  and  one  day  she  decided 
that  she  would  return  and  pay  them  a  visit.  So  she 
called  her  attendants  and  told  them  to  guard  her 
earthly  body  for  seven  days.  If,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  her  spirit  had  not  returned  fri>m  the  land  of 
her  parents,  they  might  bury  it.  The  attendants 
promised  to  do  as  they  were  bid,  and  the  spirit  of 
Ti  Kwa-li  went  silentl.v  forth  on  its  jonrne.v,  leaving 
her  body  as  if  dead. 

The  attendants  were  overjoyed  at  being  left  without 
a  mistress,  and  after  covering  the  beautiful  body  with 
a  cloth  of  softest  silk,  embroidered  with  many  pearls, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  revelry  and  merry  making. 

''Xow  we  can  all  be  goddesses  for  seven  days!" 
they  cried.  And  then,  so  great  was  their  .joy  at  their 
freedom,  that  they  all  forgot  to  count  the  days  as 
they  sped  by. 

Ou  the  sixth  day,  however,  they  suddenly  remem- 
bei-ed  their  mistress"  orders,  and  they  tried  vainly  to 
remember  how  long  she  had  been  gone. 

"It  is  scarcely  three  days,"  said  one.  She  had  been 
dreaming  every  day  in  the  gardens  of  the  goddess, 
among  the  fragrant  tiowers  and  singing  birds,  and 
had  drunk  deeply  of  the  choicest  wines — wines  that 
were  amber-colored,  sweet  aud  mellow ;  ruby  wine, 
hot  and  strong,  and  white  koa-liang  wine,  cool  and 
delicious  beyond  all  words  that  can  describe  it.  To 
her  the  days  had  fled  as  a  brief  dream. 

The  others  had  been  fea.sting  and  dancing  and 
playing  the  many  instruments  of  music  owned  by 
Ti  Kwa-li.     They  had   also  remembered  to  perform 


a  few  of  their  daily  tasks,  so  it  seemed  to  them  that 
many  days  must  have  passed.  "This  must  be  the 
eighth  day,"  they  cried,  and  frightened  lest  the  spirit 
of  the  goddess  would  be  angry  with  them,  they  ran 
to  her  chamber  and  prepared  her  body  for  burial. 
Then  they  laid  it  deep  in  the  ground,  with  scarcely 
a  mound  over  it,  so  that  none  might  know  where  it 
lay.  And  they  all  fled  to  far  lands  and  hid  them- 
selves. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  spirit  of  Ti  Kwa-li  returned 
and  found  silence  and  disorder  throughout  her  house, 
and  her  earthly  body  gone  from  her  chamber.  She 
searched  through  the  rooms  and  gardens  of  her  house 
for  the  body,  returning  again  and  again  to  the  place 
where  it  had  been  when  she  went  awa.y,  but  all  in 
vain.  At  last  she  set  forth  on  the  highway  to  see  if 
she  coidd  find  aiKither  body  into  which  she  might 
enter. 

After  wandering  for  many  days,  she  saw  the  body 
of  an  old  beggar  lying  by  the  roadside.  His  stick 
and  gourd  lay  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and  his 
coarse  blue  garments  were  drawn  close  about  him  as 
thiiugh  he  had  lieen  cold,  but  his  spirit  was  gone  into 
another  world. 

So  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  Ti  Kwa-li  entered  this 
worn  old  body,  a'ud  ever  after  she  has  wandered  over 
the  earth  with  the  gourd  and  staff  in  her  bauds,  doing 
deeds  of  mercy  as  she  goes,  and  searching  for  her 
lovely  bodv  that  is  lost. 


'«;=«<$>'»>«; 


Tap.  little  rain  fingers 

On  my  window  pane. 
Peer  in,  0  Mist-Face 

And  glide  away  again ! 
Growl,  0  ye  Thunder  Gods ! 

Blow,  0  ye  "Wind! 
My  door  latch  is  fastened  tig'ht. 

You  can't  get  in. 

— Alice  Scott. 
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iyiarJk  Diarr  on  Jc/speraiiifo 


]\Ir.  Starr  is  confessedly  an  Esperanto  enthusiast, 
and  has  given  ns  from  his  experience  an  idea  of  its 
interest  and  value. 

For  the  luiinitiated  we  shall  explain  that  Esperanto 
is  the  international  language,  formed  from  European 
roots,  which  was  put  together  about  forty  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Zamenhof  in  a  little  Russian  border  town 
where  seven  languages  were  spoken. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  spreading  throughout 
the'  continent,  Britain,  and  America,  and  has  even 
been  welcomed  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  a  boon  to  any 
one  who,  in  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  comes  in 
contact  with  people  of  various  languages,  but  who 
does  not  have  time  for  an  extensive  study  of  lan- 
gi;ages. 

"I  have  found  Esperantists  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  Finland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  "Wales,  and  one  in  Denmark.  I  have  climbed 
— or  rather  slid — down  Swiss  mountains  with  a  party 
of  Esperantists;  an  Esperantist  took  me  through  the 
Kremlin  and  showed  me  the  relics  of  Czardom.  At 
Geneva  I  have  spoken  to  a  group  that  used  as  many 
as  forty  languages  and  have  been  under.stood. 

"In  fact  I  have  frequently  wished  that  there  were 
not  so  many  Esperantists  at  one  time ;  for  it  is  easier 
to  orientate  one's  self  in  the  company  of  a  single 
guide  tlian  with  a  luimber  of  them. 

"Esperantists  have  been  valuable  to  me  as  a  source 
of  information.  jMany  questions,  such  as  the  price  of 
living,  are  best  answered  by  the  residents  of  a  locality. 

"In  using  the  language  there  is  a  delightful 
cameraderie  which  must  be  experienced  to  be  under- 
stood. It  is  probably  because  Esperanto  is  still  in 
its  propaganda  stages ;  but  also  because  in  learning 
it  you  have  proved  that  j'ou  are  willing  to  meet  the 
other  fellow  half  way,  instead  of  condescendingly 
helping  him  to  struggle  with  your  own  mother  tongue, 
as  so  many  tourists  do. 

"I  believe  that  Esperanto  will  come  into  general 
u.se  in  spite. of  predictions  to  the  contrary.  English 
is  widely  used,  it  is  true,  and  is  being  pushed  with 
the  empire ;  and  French  is  still  tlie  language  of  diplo- 
macy. But  these  two  are  very  difficult,  and  are  not 
always  the  best  language  to  carry  you  through  a 
country.  In  Russia,  for  example,  German  is  the  best 
language  to  know. 

"There  are  not  many  Esperantists  in  China;  but 
those  who  have  taken  it  up  are  very  glad  to  have  it. 
In  order  to  get  in  touch  with  Western  culture  the 
Chinese  must  study  English.  French,  or  German,  and 


sometimes  all  three.  It  takes  about  three  j'ears  to  get 
a  practical  use  of  English,  but  one  can  ma.ster  E.sper- 
anto  in  a  year. 

"No  doubt  every  language  professor  has  his  own 
idea  of  what  a  universal  language  should  be.  But  of 
course  with  more  than  one,  the  thing  becomes  a  joke. 
Esperanto  has  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  other 
proposed  languages ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
working  reality. 

' '  I  studied  German  myself  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  I  could  make  the  u.sual  polite  in- 
quiries, but  I  could  not  fill  out  a  day  without  recourse 
to  English.  Later  I  studied  Esperanto  for  three 
months,  and  now  I  can  converse  freely  with  natives 
of  manj'  countries. 

"Esperanto  is  composed  of  about  three-fourths 
Latin  roots,  while  the  rest  is  Teutonic  or  Slavic. 
There  are  sixteen  rules  in  the  grammar,  with  no 
exceptions  to  them.  Although  it  is  best  to  study  with 
an  Esperantist,  in  order  to  get  the  pronunciation 
which  will  Ije  iTuderstood  by  all,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  learn  Esperanto  alone.  The  time  necessary  would 
depend  on  a  person's  experience  in  languages.  The 
lettering  as  well  as  the  numbers  employed  are  those 
which  we  use. 

To  become  an  Esperantist  you  write  to  the  I.  E.  A. 
(which  in  translation  means  the  International  Espe- 
rantists Association),  at  Geneva,  and  receive  from 
them  the  little  grammar  of  'sixteen  rules  with  no 
exceptions'  and  a  guidebook  to  Esperantists  in  the 
dififerent  countries.  When  you  have  mastered  the 
grammar  the.y  will  send  you  a  green  star  insignia, 
such  as  this  one  I  am  wearing,  and  enter  your  name 
on  the  list  of  Esperantists." 

On  the  strength  of  these  woi^ds,  Esperanto  has 
become  vivid  and  rather  dramatic  to  Sweet  Briar, 
and  a  number  of  people  have  already  decided  to 
seize  the  opportunity  to  make  Esperanto  their  own. 

— S.  M 


l^ompairiois 


Once  in  a   life,  in  this  wide  stranger  land, 
A  hand  will  reach  to  clasp  an  answering  hand, 
An  eye  meet  eye  with  hope,  and  seeing,  smile — 
'  Though  our  tongues  speak  strange  words 

I  know  the  while, 
Your  homeland,  friend,  is  mine.'" 

— S.  M. 


THE     B  R  A  M  B  L  E  R 


JOisaFm  aniemi 

By  Jean  Cole 


"We  must  have  peace,  indeed  we  must, 

Or  this  white  raee  will  go  to  dust ! 

The  next  great  war  will  surely  spoil, 

By  dropping  gas  bombs,   pois'nous  oil. 

And  other  horrible  creations; 

The  white  raee,  rulers  of  the  world. 

Will  surely  be  destroyed  and  hurled 

Under  the  rule  of  Japanee 

Or  Chinee  from  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Thus  come  the  cries  of  the  pacifists 

Who  fain  would  cancel  all  the  lists 

Of  standing  armies  and  great  fleets 

With  which  a  country  oft  competes 

In  battle  with  his  neighbor. 

Oh !  Oh !  by  what  great  pains  and  labor 

These  men  do  try  to  prove  that  war 

Will  end  forever,  ever  more, 

If  only  we,  the  World,  would  just 

Consent  to  turning  into  rust 

All  iron  boats  and  bayonets 

And  all  old  Mars"  choicest  pets. 

Would  there  be  peace,  then,  with  the  paws 

Of  every  nation  stripped  of  claws? 

Now  picture  what  a  time  there 'd  be 

If  all  the  countries  would  agree 

To  sink  their  navies,  scrap  their  arms. 

And  make  cit's'  clothes  of  unifonns; 

If  some  occasion  should  arise 

To  cause  some  country  to  surmise 

That  his  nearest  neighbor  was  no  friend 

But  wished  the  peace-time  at  an  end. 

There 'd  first  be  lashings  of  the  tongue 

And  each  would  wish  his  neighbor  hung. 

Then,  helpless  as  each  one  would  be 

To  fight  the  other  sans  army, 

They'd  settle  down  to  scheme  and  think. 

To  contemplation,  they  would  sink. 

Of  plan  which  might  exterminate. 

Without  much  strength  determinate. 

The  hated  neighbor.     And  perhaps 

Each  would  select  adventurous  chaps 


To  enter  in  ((uite  secretly 
The  unsuspecting  cox;ntery 
And  spread  the  Spanish  influenza. 
(Oh,  how  to  rhyme  and  end  this  stanza!) 
But  never  fear  complete  disarmament 
As  long  as  man  remains  on  firmament. 
The  world  will  keep,  on  land  and  sea, 
A   police  force,   most   certainly. 
For  nations  find  them  too  romantic 
To  put  the  army  in  the  attic. 
To  sink  the  gray  ships  in  the  oceans. 
Demolish  uniforms.     Such  notions 
Of  keeping  peace  by  drastic  means 
Are  of  no  use.     The  go-betweens 
Seem   'bout  the  only  methods  good 
To  form  world  peace  and  neighborhood. 
Thus  always  we'll  have  gay  parades 
Of  blue  and  white  and  khaki  shades 
A-marching  by  with  flags  afloat. 
With  martial  music  strong  of  note. 
In  front  of  post  offices  there'll  be 
Bright  posters  for  all  lads  to  see 
Which  state  "How  army  builds  the  man- 
By  joining  the  Marines,  you  can 
Go  see  the  world  by  U.  S.  boat 
Or  any  U.   S.  ship  afloat." 
The  urchins  will  all   play   with  swords 
Of  .shining  tin  or  whittled  boards; 
Or  growing  up  to  college  age. 
Each  one  may  think  of  espionage, 
Or  naval  life  upon  the  sea, 
Or  join  the  ranks  of  the  militaree. 
So  in  each  country  youth  appears 
To  learn  to  be  in  future  years 
The  safe-guard  of  his  native  soil; 
Of  peace,  goodwill  and  righteous  toil. 
And  so,  yon  pacifists,  use  sense ! 
Don't  sue  for  peace  at  such  expense 
Of  wasting  powder,  tin  and  steel 
By  making  them  a  fish's  meal, 
But  turn  them  to  a  better  use 
Of  keeping  Mars  from  getting  loose! 


THE     B  R  A  M  B  L  E  R 


iVi<aiiy  Waters 


In  and  out  they  twist  and  twine,  as  if  playing  a 
game  regardless  of  Time.  They  glide  past  houses  of 
ancient  lineage  and  hoary  age,  and  gurgle  meaningly 
in  the  face  of  the  crumbling  palaces.  Under  many 
bridges,  trod  by  famous  feet  through  the  ages,  they 
continue  their  slow,  aimless  way.  The  warm  southern 
sun  cannot  make  them  sparkle  and  shine  like  a  million 
shining  stars  for  thej^  seem  too  sad  to  laugh  aloiul. 
They  have  seen  too  much  of  Life  and  it  has  changed 
the  Canals  of  Venice  into  aged  men,  creeping  along 
in  tattered  clothes  with  eyes  downcast. 


Sunset,  glowing  pink  and  paling  gold,  shimmered 
in  the  mirror  of  the  lake.  Tall  mountains,  snow 
capped,  rugged,  dominated  the  landscape,  and  made 
the  small  lake  seem  a  miniature  thing  boldly  gleaming 
from  its  hidden  depth  beneath  a  towering  cliff.  A 
chalet  with  low  roof  and  friendly  smoke  curling  up 
toward  the  evening  star,  nestled  far  up  on  the  hill- 
side. The  distant  tinkle  of  a  bell,  as  cows  and  sheep 
wandered  slowly  homeward,  was  like  a  benediction  in 
the  .twilight.  With  the  aid  of  a  staff,  a  ruddy  peasant 
trudged  upward  to  his  evening  meal.  Such  was  a  Swiss 
Lake  reflecting  the  glories  of  a  summer  sunset  and 
composing  itself  for  the  night. 
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Liquid  history  it  is,  nmning  down  to  the  sea  and 
telling,  as  it  flows,  its  age-old  stories  to  those  who 
have  ear  and  heart  attuned  to  such  a  narrative. 
Under  a  world-famous  bridge,  between  banks  bordered 
with  great  Parliament  buildings,  it  runs,  chanting  as 
it  goes  in  quiet  subdued  tones  suited  to  its  age  and 
dignity.  Upon  its  broad  brea.st  it  carries  now  boats 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  business  which  go  carelessly 
in  and  out,  up  and  down.  If  one  has  the  eye  to  see, 
one  can  picture  the  gallant  barks  of  old  that  came 
and  went  upon  the  river.  And  if  one  has  the  ability 
to  feel,  one  can  sense  the  personality  of  the  Thames 
as  it  goes  to  pour  its  talcs  into  the  sympathetic  ear 
of  the  Sea. 

—  '29. 


'»>C<j>'«>« 


TW  V 


engeance 


Quintus  Horatius, 

Offspring  of  Flaecus, 
Nick-named  as  Horace, 
Bred  in  Venusia, 
Went  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  gem  of  Italy. 
There  he  was  taught  by 
A  teacher,  Orbilius, 
Flogger  Orbilius, 
Stern-mouthed   Orbilius, 
Hard  heart  Orbilius, 
Disciplinarian. 

And  the  boy  Horace  fell 
Under  his  floggings. 
Sore  was  his  little  skin 
Under  his  toga. 
Sore  was  his  vanity, 
Sore  were  his  heart  and  soul. 
And  the  boy  Horace 
Vowed  a  deep  vengeance. 


When  he  grew  older, 
Made  it  his  pastime 


he 


To  scribble  down  verses — 
Verses  with  meters. 
Trimeters,  dimetex-s 
Flowed  from  his  sharpened  pen. 
They  were  the  classics — 
Unfortunate  cla.ssics 
Founded  on  meters, 
Establisjied  by  Horace. 

Now  the  poor  school  children 
Read  odes  of  Horace, 
Struggle  and  labour 
Over  the  meters. 
In  the  Elysian  fields, 
Horace  laughs  deeply. 
Dire  t'hy  vengeance 
Upon  us,  0  Horace! 
Dire  thy  vengeance, 
0  Quintus  Horatius, 
Offspring  of  Flaecus, 
Nick-named  as  Horace, 
Bred  in  Venusia! 


— S.  A.,  '32. 


THE     BRAMBLER 


Mok 


am  me' 


cl  Oeard 


By  Marjorie  ]\Iiller 


Chuckifa  was  born  in  a  mountain  stronghold  where 
his  father,  leader  of  a  group  of  powerful  bandits, 
stored  his  stolen  treasures  and  lived  his  life  of  filthy 
ease.  Round  about  in  rocky  caverns  and  mossy  caves 
dwelt  the  other  thieving  Turks  of  the  brigand  band. 
One  evening  as  they  sat  cross-legged  around  a  dozen 
smoking  fires,  gnawing  like  wild  beasts  their  venison 
bones  and  charred  meat,  from  the  pine-clad  slope 
came  the  piercing  call  of  a  hoot  owl.  Three  times  it 
called,  and  then  from  the  shadowy  darkness  emerged 
the  form  of  a  man  bearing  a  great  silver  dagger,  cold 
and  gleaming  deathly  pale  in  the  moonlight.  He  took 
a  few  steps  forward,  slowly  looked  about  him,  drew 
the  dagger  and  suddenly  hurled  it  to  the  ground.  It 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Chuckifa's  father  and  lay  there 
Cjuivering,  shaking.  The  brigands,  before  silent  and 
motionless,  now  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  the  hills 
echoed  and  reechoed  with  their  shouts  of  exultatiou. 
Well  might  they  rejoice ;  the  dagger  was  a  sign  of 
the  sultan's  pardon — they  would  be  forgiven  for  their 
evil  ways ! 

Down  from  the  pine-clad  hills  they  came,  slowly, 
one  by  one.  The  birds  were  still ;  the  running  brooks 
grew  stagnant ;  the  heat  was  stifling.  Then  in  single 
file,  through  the  narrow  cobbled  streets  of  Smyrna 
they  walked,  bareheaded,  stared  at  by  the  gathering 
crowds.  But  their  leader  held  his  head  proudly  and 
there  were  tears  in  his  fierce  eyes ;  tears  of  repentance 
and  tears  of  gratitude.  Slowly  each  brigand  laid  down 
his  arms ;  his  long  gun,  his  clean  knife,  his  sharp  dag- 
ger, at  the  haughty  Sultan's  feet.  Then,  with  quicker 
steps,  they  turned  to  go — free  men.  But  suddenly  a 
shot  rang  out,  a  shot  false,  yet  tnie  to  its  mark ;  the 
bold  leader  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  back.  And  in 
the  agony  of  death  he  prayed  to  ilohamined  to  save 
his  son,  Chuckifa,  and  l\Iohammed  heard. 


Sultan,  stripped  of  all  his  gold  and  gems,  lay  sprawled 
on  the  cool  brown  earth ;  and  stuck  between  swollen 
lips,  smiled  a  pure  white  flower  from  the  mountain 
tops. 


In  a  rocl\y  glen  by  a  mossy  boulder  stood  an  up- 
right, commanding  figure.  His  baggy  trousers  were 
stuffed  into  high  well-worn  leather  boots;  his  white 
shirt,  thrown  open  at  the  neck,  revealed  a  sinewy  chest, 
tanned  by  sun  and  wind;  his  turkey-red  fez  was  placed 
jauntily  on  his  dark,  curly  head ;  in  one  hand  he  held 
a  fragrant  white  mountain  flower,  in  the  other  a  sack, 
heavy  with  gold  and  gems. 

Soon  there  came  the  sound  of  donkey's  hoofs,  and 
s(iuatting  behind  the  boulder  the  Turk  saw  the  animal 
approach,  bearing  on  his  back  an  old  woman  in 
widow's  weeds.  Her  face,  half  covered  with  the  veil, 
was  ashen ;  her  eyes  were  black,  sunk  in  deep  hollows ; 
her  hands  trembled  and  scarce  could  hold  the  reins; 
and  she  glanced  hastily  about. 

Then  the  man  rose  and  bowed  before  her. 

"0,  Chuckifa!"  she  said  softly,  "How  can  you 
kneel  to  me,  when  I  am  old  and  poor  and  ugly  and 
come  to  you  for  help?" 

"You  are  of  the  people  for  whom  I  steal,"  he 
returned.     "How  may  I  serve  you,   Madame?" 

"My  daughter  is  to  be  married,  0  Generous  One, 
and  I  have  neither  gold  to  give  her,  nor  wine,  nor 
grain,  for  I  am  old  and  poor  and  ugly."  The  old 
woman  wept. 

"Take  these'  and  go!"  said  brave  Chuckifa,  and 
courteously  he  handed  her  the  pure  white  flower  and 
the  sack,  heavy  with  gold  and  gems. 


The  moon  was  hidden  behind  dark  clouds ;  the  night 
was  black,  mysterious,  still.  In  a  walled  garden,  heavy 
with  the  fragrance  of  many  flowers,  sat  the  Sultan. 
His  fat,  grea.sy  jewelled  fingers  raised  with  difficulty 
his  little  silver  cofi'ee  cup  to  full  lips.  The  tree  tops 
rustled  slightly — was  a  storm  coming?  Ah,  yes,  a 
fierce  stonn.  A  swarm  of  black  stalwart  figures  leaped 
from  spreading  bi-anches  to  the  ground.  The  silver 
coffee  cup  fell  and  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces.  And 
the;  rising  sun   at  dawn  saw  a  strange  sight.     The 


And  so  it  is.  He  steals  from  rich  by  night  to  give 
to  poor  b.y  day.  The  peasants,  farmers,  villagers  all 
love  and  honor  this  great  man  ;  at  the  pra.yere  of  even- 
ing his  name  is  on  every  lip.  But  ]\Iohammed  already 
knows  the  name ;  the  Sultan  may  send  armies  to  the 
hills  to  seek  the  dread  one  out,  but  armies  know  not 
caves,  nor  rocks,  nor  hollow  trees.  The  birds  sing 
joyfully,  the  brooks  dance  merrily — for  Chuckifa 
lives.     ]\Iohammed   heard ! 
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Ois  Jh/xceiie]ncy»=  I  Jke  Jrope 


The  Vatican — mystic  word  that  transports  you  to 
long  corridors,  tapestried  walls,  armed  guards,  red 
robed  cardinals  and — the  Pope  ! 

To  gain  admittance  to  this  sacred  domain,  tlie  dress 
must  be  black  of  the  strictest  respectability.  A  black 
lace  shawl  thrown  over  the  head  in  the  manner  of 
an  immigrant,  black  dress  with  high  collar  and  long 
sleeves,  black  shoes,  and  black  stockings  complete  this 
costume.  Thus  arraj'ed  pilgrims  set  out  for  the 
Palace. 


awe  and  humility  in  their  look.  Each  pilgrim  kisses 
his  ring  as  lie  passes  around  the  room  and  holds  up 
for  blessing  any  articles  upon  which  the  Holy  Father 
may  look.  In  silence  he  stands  again  above  his  kneel- 
ing children  and  with  outstretched  hands  murmurs 
softly  a  benediction.  Then  the  panel  once  more  slides 
open  and  the  Pope  passes  from  view  and  is  gone  as 
quietly  as  he  has  come. 

— T  * 


Tall,  well-proportioned  men  in  uniforms  of  ancient 
design,  bearing  ferocious  looking  pikes,  guard  the  en- 
trance, and  they  stand  motionless  or  pace  up  and  down 
on  duty  as  the  throng  pass  through  the  halls,  up  lung 
flights  of  marble  stairs,  and  across  open  courts.  The 
final  destination  is  reached  after  the  people  have  just 
concluded  that  they  are  hopelessly  lost  somewhere  in 
the  numerous  and  varied  apartments  of  the  Vatican. 
Ushers,  in  satin  knee-breeches,  coats  of  unusual  cut 
and  black  shoes  with  large  silver  buckles,  show  them 
into  a  salon  of  huge  proportions.  The  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  fine  mural  paintings  and  with  statuary  that 
fills  the  few  niches  here  and  there.  French  windows 
open  on  a  balcony  which  overlooks  the  spacious  gar- 
dens. Some  hundred  people,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, sit  or  stand  about  the  room  which  is  bare  of 
furniture  except  for  chairs  ranged  against  the  walls. 
Pilgrims  of  many  nationalities  wait  patiently,  speak- 
ing softly  to  one  another,  telling  their  beads,  or  gaz- 
ing into  the  future  with  dreaming  eyes. 

When  the  summons  comes,  the  ushers  lead  the  way 
and  the  people  file  silently  into  another  beautiful  room 
similarlj'  decorated  as  to  walls  and  ceiling  but  with 
a  dais  at  one  end  of  the  polished  floor.  They  stand 
by  the  wall,  quiet  but  tense,  eying  the  empty  throne 
and  wondering  where  His  Majesty  the  Pope  is.  Sud- 
denl.y  and  without  warning  a  panel  to  one  side  of  the 
dais  slides  open  and  four  men  in  the  guard's  uniform, 
"armed  to  the  teeth,"  come  forth,  followed  by  two 
cardinals  in  the  red  robes  of  their  office.  Then  comes 
the  Pope,  clothed  in  the  simple  white  robe  of  a  monk 
with  a  heavy  crucifix  about  his  neck.  His  face  ex- 
presses a  benevolence  combined  with  humor  and  com- 
mon sense.  He  is  followed  by  two  more  cardinals. 
and  they  in  turn  are  followed  by  four  guards.  The 
Pope  .stands  on  the  dais  and  speaks  a  short  prayer 
and  a  few  words  of  welcome  in  Latin  to  the  people 
who  are  now  kneeling  and  gazing  at  the  man  with 


ACt 


inese 


Jianlk 


Listless  she  lay  in  the  broad  lagoon, 

Moor  'd  with  idle  sail ; 
Quiet  she  waited  the  rising  moon 


And  evening  gale. 


Long  had  she  worked  in  the  heat  of  the  day 

Plying  her  trade; 
Sluggishly  pushing  her  weary  way 

Through  waters  jade. 

Her  hold  was  loaded  with  choicest  spice 

And  golden  fruit ; 
Her  decks  with  baskets  of  whitest  rice 

And  licorice  root. 

A  low  light  wind   from  the  darkened  west, 

A  change  of  tide ; 
To  toil  again — she  must  leave  her  rest — 

Lest  sea  waves  chide. 

On  a  crj'stal  sea   'neath  cloudless  sky, 

She  wends  her  way, 
A  quaint  reminder  of  days  gone  by. 

From  old  Cathay. 

— Marjorie  ]\Iiller. 


iMLagnoiias 


Magnolias,  creamy  white, 
Catch  the  glory  of  the  night. 
"When  the  silver  disc  comes  up. 
Fills  each  upturned  fairy  cup 
With  the  nectar  of  the  moon. 

— Caralisa  Barry. 
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As  We  Pass  By 


Though  we  travel  the   world  over  to  find  the  heautifid,  we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not. 

— Emerson. 


Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool  I. 
When    I    was   at   home    I   was   in    a   better   place ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

,  — Shakespeare,  As  Yon  Like  It. 


The  use  of  Travel  is  to  regulate'  imagination  by 
reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be 
to  see  them  as  the.y  are. 

— Johnson. 


Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  education ; 
in  the  elder  a  part  of  experience.  He  that  travelleth 
into  a  country  before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the 
language,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to  travel. 

— Bacon. 


I  am  a  wanderer  and  a  mountain  climber,  said  he 
to  his  heart.  1  love  not  the  plains,  and  it  seemeth  1 
cannot  long  sit  still. 

■ — Metzsche,  Thus  Spake  Zaratlntstra. 


Beyond  the  closed  window  the  nuion  rode  up,  a  full 
and  brilliant  moon,  so  that  the  stilly  darkened  coun- 
try dissolved  into  shape  and  shadow,  and  the  owls 
hooted,  and,  far  off,  a  dog  bayed ;  and  flowers  in  the 
garden  became  each  a  little  presence  in  a  night-time 
carnival  graven  into  stillness;  and  on  the  gleaming 
river  every  fallen  leaf  that  drifted  down  carried  a 
moonbeam,  while,  alone,  the  trees  stayed,  quiet,  meas- 
ured and  illumined,  quiet  as  the  very  sky,  for  the 
wind  stirred  not. 

— John  Galsworthy,  Swan  Song. 


The  world  is  our  world,  and  it  rests  with  us  to  make 
it  a  heaven  or  a  hell.  The  power  is  ours,  and  the 
kingdom  and  the  glory  would  be  ours  also,  if  we  had 
courage  and  insight  to  create  them. 

— Bertrand  Russell,  Winj  Men  Fight. 


No  man  will  speak  to  his  master ;  but  to  a  wanderer 
and  a  friend,  to  him  who  does  not  care  to  teach  or 
to  rule,  to  him  who  asks  for  nothing  and  accepts  all 
things,  words  are  spoken  by  the  camp  fires,  in  the 
shared  solitiule  of  the   sea,   in  riverside  villages,   in 


resting  places  surrounded  by  forests — words  are 
spoken  that  take  no  account  of  race  or  color.  One 
heart  .speaks — another  one  listens;  and  the  earth,  the 
sea,  the  sky,  the  passing  wind  and  the  stirring  leaf 
feel  also  the  futile  tale  of  the  burden  of  life. 

• — Joseph  Conrad,  Earain. 


And   that   whole   which   is   bidden   to   know   itself 

belongs  to  this,  that  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  any 

of  those  things  of  which  it  is  uncertain,  and  is  certain 

that   it  is  that  only,   which  it  is   certain  that  it  is. 

— St.  Augustine,  On  the  Trinity. 


We  punish  murderers  and  ma.ssacres  among  pri- 
vate persons.  What  do  we  respecting  wars,  and  the 
glorious  crime  of  murdering  whole  nations?  The  love 
of  conquest  is  a  murderess.  Conquerors  are  scourges 
not  less  harmful  to  humanity  than  floods  and  earth- 
quakes. 

— Spencer. 


A  man  who  leaves  home  to  mend  hiuiself  and  others 
is  a  philosopher ;  but  he  who  goes  from  country  to 
country,  guided  by  the  lilind  impulse  of  curiosity,  is 
only  a  vagabond. 

— Goldsmith. 


Tliough  travel  is  confusing 
With  Imrdens  far  from  light, 

By  simply  looking  helpless 
I  get  along  all  right. 
— Rebecca  McCann,  The  Cheerful  Cherub. 


Now  it's  nearing  night  on  the  first  day  of  spring, 
and  you  could  see  how  loath  day  was  to  be  going  for 
even  the  short  time  until  the  rising  of  the  sun  again. 
And  though  there  was  a  chill  on  the  canals,  yet  there 
was  great  color  to  the  sunset,  the  red  of  it  on  the 
water  ebbing  into  orange,  and  then  to  purple,  and 
losing  itself  in  the  olive  pools  near  the  mooring  ties. 
And  a  little  wind  came  up  from  the  Greek  islands, 
and  now  surged  and  fluttered,  the  way  you'd  think  a 
harper  might  be  playing.  You'd  hear  no  sound,  but 
the  melody  was  there.  It  was  the  rhythm  of  spring. 
— DoNN  Byrne,  Me.'sser  Marco  Polo. 
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On  a  sunset  sea 

A   pirate   ship 
Is  sailing"  by 

With  roll  and  clip. 

The  cutlass  gleams, 

The  knife  is  sharp. 
Their  jewels  glitter 

Like  scales  of  carp. 

The  black  eves  flash. 
The  white  teeth  shine, 

The  sashes  are  color 
Of  red,   red  wine. 

Then  ho!   for  the  skull 
And  ho !  for  the  bones, 

And  ho!  for  tlie  pirate's 
Thundering  tones! 

With  sweep  of  oars 

And  a  roll  and  dip 
Into   the   sun 

Sails  the  pirate  ship. 

— Alice  Scott. 
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JPuippyliood  Ooes    1  raveilimg 

By  Dorothea  Paddock 


Never  attempt  the  education  of  a  j'Oimg  puppy 
while  residing  at  a  summer  hotel !  No  matter  how- 
great  the  urge  is  to  possess  one  of  these  undeniably 
charming  (in  their  o^vn  wa.y)  pets,  do  not  yield  to 
the  temptation  imless  you  happen  to  be  safely  situated 
in  your  own  'home.  The  combination  of  puppy  and 
hotel  is  simply  a  poor  one  and,  furthermore,  enyelop- 
ing  humanity  confounds  you  as  a  perfectly  respectable 
and  perhaps  worthy  individual  with  you  as  the  owner 
of  the  dog. 

About  as  bad  an  age  as  you  can  choose  is  six; 
weeks.  Anything  younger  would  be  fairly  helpless; 
anything  somewhat  older  would  probably  have  ac- 
'  quired  some  inkling  of  the  demands  that  society 
makes.  But  the  proverbial  six-weeks-old  puppy  lacks 
discrimination,  sense  of  values,  and  everything  per- 
taining in  any  way  to  conscience. 

There  was  once  such  a  dog  in  a  summer  hotel  in 
New  Hampshire.  Everybody  knew  of  his  arrival  even 
before  he  actually  greeted  each  one  individually. 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  known. 
And  what  they  thought  of  the  innovation — for  inno- 
vation it  certainly  was — could  be  discerned  by  the 
most  obtuse.  An  exchange  of  glances,  a  raising  of 
eyebrows,  or  a  more  obvious  grimace  served  as  per- 
fectly communicable  pantomime.  If  only  that  streak 
of  canine  innocence,  that  incarnation  of  impishness, 
that  abandoned  bounding  billow  could  have  sensed  the 
change  of  atmosphere  which  his  arrival  had  created! 
If  only  he  could  have  read  the  hearts,  minds,  or  better, 
the  faces  of  the  summer  re.st  cures  and  acted  accord- 
ingly!     But  he  didn't. 

Cristy — for  so  this  Airdale  was  called — was  abov^e 
everything  else  a  friendly  dog.  Never  did  he  indicate 
an  unkind  thought  toward  any  human  being,  and  he 
was  always  more  than  ready  and  -shilling  to  share  in 
other  people's  activities.  A  totally  sympathetic  dog, 
in  short.  But  this  aspect  of  his  nature,  perhaps  too 
subtle  in  a  waj^,  did  not  seem  to  penetrate  the  acumen 
of  all  the  "ladies  of  the  porch."  I  remember  one  in 
particular  who  seemed  to  be  absolutely  blinded  in 
her  vision.  She  had  inadvertently  gone  out  on  the 
back  porch  (really  Cristy 's  territorj' — though  he  was 
always  glad  to  act  the  host)  on  a  pleasant  summer 
morning  and  found  her  granddaughter  and  Cristy 
playing  dolls.  Doubtless  she  did  not  object  to  the 
simple  fact  of  his  playing  w-ith  her,  but  was  concerned 
with  the  more  complex  fact  of  his  method  of  enjoying 
dolls.    While  Jane,  his  four-year-old  g-uest,  sat  on  the 


floor  smiling  up  at  hira  in  a  most  approving  manner, 
he  did  his  best  to  entertain  her  with  his  idea  of  play- 
ing dolls.  He  had  one  daiutj'  French  damsel  firmly 
clenched  between  his  teeth  and  was  shaking  her  vigor- 
ously. Each  shake,  more  terrible  than  the  one  before, 
brought  forth  a  shriek  of  laughter  from  Jane,  and 
every  time  a  leg,  an  arm,  or  a  bunch  of  hair  would 
drop  from  the  powerless  victim,  this  unmaternal 
mother  would  go  into  eestaeies — from  which  her 
grandmother  rescued  her.  In  doing  this  she  showed 
her  inability  to  comprehend  child  nature  and  cer- 
tainly her  attitude  toward  Cristy — well,  we  had  better 
pass  over  that.     She  just  didn't  understand. 

Cristy  had  quite  an  ear  for  music,  too.  But  here 
again  he  was  not  appreciated.  It  all  happened  this 
way.  The  summer  colony  had  assembled  for  the  Sun- 
day night  community  song  service.  Everyone  was 
present,  not  excluding  the  village  belle  who  sang  alto 
and  wanted  everyone  to  know  it.  The  "male  quar- 
tette"— not  really  male,  but  thus  designated  because 
of  their  masculine  appearance  and  tones — was  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  evening.  It  may  be  that  Cristy, 
with  a  superior  sense  of  what  is  true  art,  felt  that  the 
ciuartette  did  not  measure  up  to  his  standards  or 
possibly  their  soulful  rendering  of  "He  Walked  in 
the  Garden  With  Me,"  called  forth  an  impassioned  re- 
sponse. At  all  events,  when  they  were  but  launched 
on  the  stirring  words  of  the  chorus,  "And  He  walks 
with  me,  and  He  talks  with  me,"  from  the  far 
depths  of  the  back  porch  came  the  most  heartrending 
sound  ever  released  in  civilized  society,  ilore  mourn- 
ful, far,  than  the  loon's  nocturnal  wail,  more  poig- 
nant than  the  cry  of  the  mourning  dove,  it  penetrated 
all  the  many  walls  separating  the  living  room  from 
the  back  porch,  and  steadily  increased  in  volume. 
The  "male  quartette"  was  confounded  at  the  intan- 
gible attack  of  this  powerful  rival ;  the  village  belle 
blushed  with  indignation,  for  she  was  a  cousin  of  the 
"male  quartette";  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  looked 
knowingly  at  one  another.  There  was  but  one  thing 
to  do,  and  the  Owner  of  the  Dog  did  it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  error  committed  by  Cristy  that 
summer  occurred  when  the  Owner's  Father  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  new  addition  to  his 
family.  He  was  expected  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  consequently,  Cristy  was  thoroughly  bathed 
at  the  very  latest  moment  before  lunch.     Then — mis 

(Continued   on   Page    18) 
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For  tliose  misled  people  in  tlie  outside  world  wlio 
think  of  Sweet  Briar  as  a  fashionable  winter  resort, 
our  new  boardwalk  will  fit  nicely  into  the  picture 
of  girls  strolling-  to  classes  against  an  Atlantic  City 
background.  A  bathing  beauty  contest  seems  to 
be  in  order  with  such  entrants  as  "Miss  Carson," 
"Miss  Randolph,"  and  so  on.  But  who,  oh  who, 
would  be  chosen  for  "Miss  Refectory"? 

We  are  sure  the  non-drinking  request  recently 
sent  to  the  Kajjpa  Beta  Phis  was  accorded  just  and 
lengthy  consideration  and  that  its  influence  was 
widely  felt  among  the  brothers. 

Abie  Blake  spent  five  bones  calling  her  famih' 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  But  did  she  enjoy  a  nice, 
friendly,  heart-warming  chat  with  pa  and  ma  ?  Nay, 
friends,  for  four  expensive  minutes  she  sat  holding 
the  receiver  listening  to  the  barkings  of  her  pet  dog. 
Ginger.  Just  another  version  of  "His  Master's 
Voice." 

Speaking  of  tlie  May  Queen,  it  is  strange  what 
elections  will  do  to  one.  Just  after  the  hair-pulling 
on  February  20th,  Sara  Callison  rushed  over  to 
Miss  Dix's  ofSce  and  sent  a  congratulatory  wire  to 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belle  Brockenlirough"  in  Lafayette. 
We  don't  think  that  even  Lucy  Stone  would  ap- 
prove of  that. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  our  rival,  Betty  the  Briar- 
ite,  T.  H.  T.  presents  for  the  first  time  its  Hall 
of  Blame.     We  nominate  for  the  Hall  of  Blame: 

Diddy  Mathews.  Because  she  grabs  all  the  gos- 
sip as  soon  as  it  appears  on  campus.  Because  she 
is  a  plagiarist.  And  because  s'he  writes  so  cleverly 
and  with  such  humor  and  originality  that  this  col- 
umn looks  twice  as  gummy  by  comparison. 

And  we  nominate,  also.  Tommy  Thomason.  Be- 
cause what  crumbs  of  scandal  Miss  Mathews  over- 
looks she  pounces  on.  Because  she  threatens  to 
leave  Sweet  Briar  to  attend  a  university.  And  be- 
cause she  can't  appear  in  her  own  Hall  and  so  must 
receive  here  the  recognition  that  is  due  such  a 
genius  as  she  is. 

More  of  the  old  American  joining  si^irit  is  dis- 
plaj'ed  by  the  two  Freshmen  who  rode  to  the  station, 
alone  and  undaunted,  with  a  bus  load  of  Chung 
Mungs.     Did  the3'  think  it  was  an  open  meeting? 


It's  really  very  strange  how  girls  who  simply 
don't  care  a  snap  about  taking  a  week-end,  who 
would  just  as  soon  miss  the  dance  as  not,  and  who 
are  terribly  liored  at  the  idea  of  having  a  date, 
always  seem  to  be  right  there  when  the  time  comes 
and  to  get  somewhat  of  a  thrill  out  of  it  after  all. 
No  sour  grapes,  but  doesn't  it  bore  you?  Like  the 
girls  who  are  forever  flunking  courses  until  they 
discover  that  they  made — well,  you  know,  at  least 
a  merit  grade. 

Sister  class  spirit,  too,  we  appreciate,  but  if  it  is 
necessary  for  a  Sophomore  to  sit  on  the  front  row 
of  the  cliapel  at  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  to  be  with 
her  Senior  friends,  couldn't  she  appear  in  something 
more  suitable  than  Rhea  garb  and  minus  the  chew- 
ing gum  and  reading  matter? 

While  most  of  the  social  queens  of  Sweet  Briar 
go  broke  entertaining  men  around  here,  Francie 
Harrison  has  a  date  all  week-end  and  comes  out 
ahead,  financially  speaking.  Upon  going  to  the 
Tea  House  to  settle  up  for  six  meals  eaten  there  she 
finds  that  the  thoughtful  guest  has  not  onlj'  paid  for 
all  of  them  but  settled  her  bill  for  last  month,  also. 

The  reward  of  a  college  education  maj'  be  late 
in  coming,  but  they  are  plentiful  when  they  arrive. 
Lib  Oliver  and  Alice  Harrold  arrive  for  a  visit  and 
are  the  cause  of  many  banquets  and  celebrations. 
After  four  years  of  work  it  must  be  nice. 

The  Sophomores  stick  out  their  necks  en  masse 
and  elect  their  Head  of  Show  months  before  the 
Student  Government  President  is  chosen.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  something  ready  between 
the  first  of  January  and  the  second  week  in  May. 

The  endurance  record  for  the  repression  of  curi- 
osity is  held  by  Emily  Kumm,  who  has  not  yet 
opened  the  envelope  containing  her  report,  and 
looked  at  her  grades. 

One  of  the  mules  that  is  being  used  in  digging 
the  foundation  for  the  new  library  is  not  in  favor  of 
long  hours  for  the  laboring  class.  The  noon  whistle 
is  the  signal  to  stop  work,  and  if  he  is  not  unhitched 
at  once  after  it  blows,  he  lets  out  a  loud  bray  of 
protest. 
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The  first  day  out  it's  always  a  temptation  to  appear 
with  bundles  of  your  bon  voyage  epistles — those  you 
have  and  have  not  read — along  with  your  most  gorg- 
eous corsage.  It's  a  waste  of  time  to  reread  these 
letters,  especially  when  most  of  that  type  are  exactly 
alike  anyhow,  and  m.y  advice  is  to  read  them  once, 
forget  them,  and  to  get  started  immediately  with 
Travel  Books.  So  you  are  going  to  Paris  is  the  first 
of  the  series.  Some  people  prefer  to  appear  non- 
chalant and  read  novels,  but  the  chances  are  your  en- 
thusiasm is  so  boundless  that  all  your  fellow-voyagers 
who  have  been  before  know  you  have  never  been  out 
of  the  harlwr  in  your  life,  and  the  others  don't  care. 
So  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  right  down  to  it  so 
you  will  know  what  there  is  in  Paris  worth  seeing. 
Now  this  aforementioned  book  omits  a  few  of  the 
better  niglit  clubs  like  Kasbeks  and  Harry's  Bar. 
But  it's  rather  thorough  and  by  the  time  you've  fin- 
ished you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  to  act  and 
what  to  see. 

It's  just  as  well  to  learn  a  little  history,  too;  it 
does  help  at  places  like  Versailles  or  when  you  are 
looking  for  the  Bastille.  You  mustn't  go  further 
back  than  Louis  XIV,  'cause  he  was  the  one  that  did 
the  building,  and  then  up  to  Napoleon,  especially  if 
you're  going  to  Malmaison  and  Pontainebleau. 


For  the  second  day,  just  to  know  how  it's  really 
done,  you  might  try  Richard  Haliburton's  Glorioiis 
Adventure,  'tho'  you  mu.st  not  think  you  can  repeat 
his  daring  exploits.  For  a  more  conservative  reading 
there  is  the  Travel  Diary  of  Lord  Beckmont  of  Font- 
hill,  who  traveled  through  Europe  with  all  the  luxury 
and  conveniences  that  age  afforded. 

Sooner  or  later  you  have  to  consider  the  Louvre ; 
it's  too  huge  and  magnificent  to  pass  by  and  there's 
really  no  point  in  going  in  unless  you  know  a  little 
about  Art,  because  if  you  don 't  j'ou  will  find  yourself 
out  of  things,  however  orienting  the  guides  are. 

Another  good  thing  to  have  is  a  map;  that's  about 
the  only  key  (provided  it's  in  a  full  pocketbook)  that 
you  need  for  shopping.  It's  always  good  to  know 
your  way  about  these  places  and  to  have  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  their  chef  d'ocuvres.  You  can  do  the 
same  for  London  or  Florence,  and  for  an  occasional 
rest  you  might  take  in  places  like  IMonte  Carlo  and 
The  Lido  where  you  don 't  need  so  much  outside  prep- 
aration. 

By  the  time  you  have  read  all  these  books  on  board 
.ship,  played  games  and  gambled  on  horse  races,  it  will 
be  time  to  land.  So  really  the  very  safest  and  sanest 
thing  to  do  is  to  start  now  while  you  have  the  whole 
Library  as  the  Studio  at  your  command. 
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By  Arnold  Zweig 

The  most  striking  thing  about  this  novel  is  that  it 
is  not — first  and  foremost — a  love  story.  And  even 
though  the  style  prevents  the  reader's  getting  the 
theme  by  skimming  the  pages,  the  book  is  intensely 
interesting  because  of  the  very  real,  lifelike  character 


of  Griseha — a  poor  Russian  peasant  soldier  who,  when 
captured  liy  the  Germans,  made  himself  loved  by  fel- 
low prisoners  and  captors  alike.  Ilis  fii'st  successful 
escape,  the  wandering  and  hardships  he  endured  try- 
ing to  reach  his  wife  and  child  in  the  far  away  Rus- 
sian village,  are  struggles  of  a  human  being  rather 
than  the  imaginative  brain  conceptions  of  the  author. 
His  recapture  through  mistaken  identity,  his  escape 
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from  the  firing  squad  liy  disclosing  liis  true  name  and 
nationality  only  to  be  shot  at  last — show  the  utter 
futility  of  a  man's  even  daring  to  combat  the  huge, 
all-powerful  machine — War.  Also,  it  is  amazing  to 
realize  how  many  people's  lives  are  affected  by  the 
actions  of  this  seemingly  insignificant  soldier. 

Mr.  Zweig  possesses  remarkable  skill  in  presenting 
his  characters — especially  that  of  Grischa — so  true  to 
life  that  they  almost  breathe,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  artistic  element  which  prevents  their 
being  too  realistic.  And  in  spite  of  the  rather  slow 
movement  of  the  novel  it  is  not  tedious,  nor  can  the 
reader  for  one  moment  lose  interest  in  the  ease  of 
poor  Grischa. 

—U.  0. 

1  lie  V  liiage    JOocioF 

By  Sheila  Kage-Smith 

The  setting  of  Sheila  Kage-Smith 's  new  novel. 
The  Village  Doctor,  is  Sussex,  England — her  favorite 
haunt.  She  takes  her  reader  again  across  its  farm 
lands,  over  the  downs,  past  the  sheep-cotes  and  down 
its  leafy  lanes. 

The  reader  has  an  intense  sympathy  for  Dr.  Philip 
Green,  a  nerve-wraeked  obstetrician,  who  took  leave 
from  a  London  hospital  and  went  down  to  Speldaw 
in  Sussex,  where  he  fell  in  love  witli  Laura  Blagier, 
daughter  of  a  Sussex  farmer.  She  was  ambitious  and 
ignorant  (intelligent  men  alwa.vs  like  that  kind)  and 
not  in  love  with  him.  But  she  married  liim  because 
she  was  ambitious  and  liecause  she  wanted  to  get  even 
with  another  man  whom  she  loved  hopelessly.  Not  an 
altogether  unheard  of  theme,  Init  worked  out  in  a  new 
and  different  way  and  fraught  witli  the  delights  of 
England's  matchless  countryside. 

—J.  W. 

Tlie  Oonase  Buili  W^iili  Hae^s 

"Safe  upon  the  solid  roelcs  the  ugly  houses  stand. 
Come  and  see  my  shining  palace  huilt  upon  the  sand." 

— MiLLAY. 

Barbara  built  her  house  as  she  grew — carefully, 
slowly,  irrevocably.  Her  first  awakening  to  spring, 
playtime  in  the  garden  in  the  shadow  of  its  towering 
shape,  evenings  in  the  nursery  by  the  fireside  with 
Lily  and  Lawrence  and  memorable  visits  to  Daddy's 
old  study,  sacred  hours  in  Mummy's  room,  the  joy  of 
coming  back  to  the  friendliness  of  her  own  room  after 
a  vacation — all  of  these  became  for  her  in.separable 
from  the  house  within  whose  kindly  walls  she  lived. 


Every  feeling,  every  thought,  every  wish  she  had 
could  be  encompa.ssed  in  its  domain,  for  it  held  for 
her  all  that  she  cherished.  She  did  not  build  for 
herself  "a  house  that  is  not  made  with  hands,"  Init 
she  reverently  reenforced  the  one  in  which  she  lived 
until  it  became  for  her  "a  .shining  palace." 

The  fact  that  The  House  Built  Witi!-  Hands  is 
anonymous  adds  to  its  interest,  it  is  also  believed  to 
be  autobiographical.  One  wonders  why  its  author 
would  conceal  her  name  when  she — it  surely  is  a 
woman — couhl  so  proudly  claim  its  author.ship.  Her 
story  is  not  only  ntiir|ue  but  her  touch  is  exquisitely 
delicate. 

—A.  H. 
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Bg  Koiirad  Bercovici 

Having  read  Kcmrad  Bercovici 's  Xi.ght.s  Abroad,  I 
think  it  sounds  incongruous  to  cla.ss  it  under  the 
heading  of  Books  on  Travel  and  Description — it  is 
so  very  much  more  tluin  that.  Eighteen  cities  JMr. 
Bercovici  chooses  for  his  sub.jects — eighteen  cities 
picked  at  random,  and  he  gives  them  to  us  as  they 
have  given  themselves  to  him  in  glamorous  nocturnal 
trysts.  ITe  does  not  describe  them  to  us — the  word 
is  inadequate  here ;  it  smacks  too  much  of  the  all  too- 
prevalent  travelogue  of  the  sight-seeing  bus  variety. 
Instead,  as  one  reads  chapter  after  chapter,  one  has 
a  feeling  of  having  stolen  down  beneath  the  surface 
of  museums  and  cathedrals ;  of  having  listened  to  the 
very  heart-beats  of  the  cities ;  and  of  having  seen  their 
inner  souls  laid  bare — .some  of  them  beautiful,  some 
of  them  i)itiful,  some  of  them  ugly,  but  all  of  them 
appealing.  Perhaps  they  are  appealing  because  K()n- 
rad  Bercovici,  gypsy  and  nomad  that  he  is,  under- 
stands them  all  and  helps  us  to  understand  them. 

The  book,  however,  in  spite  of  its  illusive  loveliness, 
is  a  bit  uneven  in  spots.  "Where — in  his  sketches  of 
Toledo  and  Damascus,  Copenhagen  and  even  Londcm 
— he  reaches  heights  of  sheer  perfection ;  when  he 
comes  to  Venice  and  Havana  he  falls  far  short  of  that 
pinnacle.  The  chapter  on  Havana,  in  particular,  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  Havana  and  seems 
more  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  interpolation  of  a 
short  story  (which  isn't  very  good  even  when  .judged 
from  that  angle). 

Nevertheless  the  Iwok  as  a  whole  is  admirably  exe- 
cuted and  al)ove  all  it  gives  us  something  no  other 
book  of  its  kind  has;  that  is,  a  taste  of  the  character, 
of  the  psychology  of  the  cities  which  is  lost  in  the 
enumeration  of  points  of  interest. 

— M.  T. 


ITORI 


I   must   go,   go,  go   away   from    here; 

On   the  other  side  of  the  world  I'm   overdue." 

Somewhere  within  these  lines  is  concealed  a  chuckle,  a  shy  bit  of  fun 
poketl  at  us  by  the  author  who  has  otherwise  caught  so  tantalizingly  the 
rhythm  of  turning  wheels  that  would  be  taking  us  to  the  strange  places 
where  our  night  is  day  and  where  interest  smiles  from  every  changing 
horizon.  "I'm  overdue,"  he  concludes.  The  places  are  undoubtedly 
waiting  for  me  with  the  call  that  speaks  of  open  roads  at  the  end  of  which 
lie  fairy  castles,  but  they  do  wait.  I  must  take  myself  to  them,  must  see 
them  through  my  eyes  alone.  And  these  are  the  same  eyes  through  which 
my  every  day  environment  reaches  me.  Trite  expression,  no  doubt,  to  say 
that  we  must  take  ourselves  with  us  wherever  we  go  and  yet  it  is  so  true, 
so  inexorable  a  law  that  we  shudder  a  little,  thinking  how  closel.y  we  must 
be  our  own  companion  throughout  life.  We  are  the  same  self,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Why.  when  little  things  irritate  us  at  home  to  the  exclusion 
of  pleasure,  should  we  wonder  that  foreign  cinders  should  rise  to  such 
mountainous  proportions  that  they  exclude  our  view  of  strange  skylines? 
How  do  we  expect  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  unusual  sights  and  experiences 
when  everj'  light,  every  day,  every  season,  makes  changes  at  home  that 
we  never  see?  So  the  author  chuckles  knowingly  and  if  we  are  as  wise  as 
he,  we,  too,  will  place  the  emphasis  on  the  "I"  and  not  let  the  fact  of  its 
necessary  omnipresence  be  forgotten  in  the  following  rhythm  of  the 
"going." 


API 


ea 

Into  an  otherwise  very  empty  mail  box  have  come  of  late  several  anony- 
mous contributions  to  this  issue  of  The  Br.vmbler  and,  while  of  course  we 
are  delighted  to  get  them,  signed  or  unsigned,  we  have  been  wondering 
why  the  X,  Y's  and  Z's  are  appended  to  such  work  rather  than  the  author's 
name.  Surely  if  we  had  written  anything  as  clever  as  The  Vengeance 
we  should  want  to  claim  it.  Such  modesty  maj'  be,  indeed,  new  and  re- 
freshing in  this  day  and  generation,  biit  it  makes  things  a  little  hard  for 
us.  To  know  that  there  is  a  "Q.  J."  who  is  anxious  to  write,  to  know, 
also,  that  there  is  a  blank  page  to  be  written  for,  and  to  be  unable  to  bring 
the  two  together  is  enough  to  make  us  tear  our  hair.  So,  if  our  contributors 
wish  to  remain  in  the  dusk  of  obscurity  we  will  comply  with  their  desire 
and  promise  never  to  breathe  their  identity  to  a  soul,  but  we  would  appre- 
ciate their  names  so  that,  even  if  their  contribution  is  not  used  this  time, 
we  might  call  on  them  for  another  issue. 
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Jh/xcliaiige  Ueparimeint 


The  February  Concept  comes  to  us  with  an  unusu- 
ally abundant  supply  of  short  stories,  all  of  which  are 
distinctive.  Especially  "The  Crossroads,"  in  which 
we  have  our  thoughts  recalled  once  more  to  the  ti'agedy 
of  the  World  War.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  sub- 
ject has  been  worked  considerably,  this  incident  is 
so  well  told  that  our  interest  is  held  throughout.  Of 
the  sketches,  that  of  Paris — Le  Jour  and  La  Nuit — 
was  a  charming  and  effective  portrayal  of  the  typi- 
cally opposite  interests  that  Paris  offers.  We  found 
a  pleasant  relief  in  the  poetry  of  the  Concept  because 
it  was  not  too  viltra-modern  as  to  lack  any  concrete 
idea  or  thought — a  fault  often  found  in  the  poems  of 
college  ma^gazines.  "Be  Prepared"  lacks  interest  and 
falls  below  the  standard  .set  by  the  rest  of  the  is-sue. 
On  the  whole,  a  number  deserving  praise  for  ciuantity 
and  quality. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  staff 
of  The  Messenger  for  their  originality  in  solving  the 
problem  so  often  facing  editors,  that  of  scarcity  of 
contributions.  Your  "1928  Review  of  Art  and  Let- 
ters," is  a  great  success.  There  is  here  .some  prac- 
tical value  for  those  interested  in  current  literature 
in  all  its  forms.  The  comments  on  plays  of  the  past 
season  are  the  best  in  style,  expression  and  interest. 
"The  Divine  Lady  AVho  Weaves"  also  deserves  men- 
tion, for  it  adds  the  fantastic  and  imaginative  touch 
that  the  magazine  would  otherwise  lack.  "The  Two 
Translations  from  Catullus"  are  worthy  of  their 
place  in  this  cleverly  planned  and  intellectual  is.sue. 

In  The  Mount  Hohjoke  "He  That  is  Dowti"  and 
"Poor  Little  Joseph  and  Naughty  Mrs.  Potiphar" 
are  out.standingly  the  be.st  contributions.  In  the 
former,  Ruth  Raymond  has  skillfully  applied  her 
knowledge  of  hitman  nature  in  telling  this  story.  We 
are  made  to  see  distinctly  the  characters  and  to  feel 
the  force  that  lies  behind  their  actions.  Such  a  story, 
attempting  the  analysis  of  human  emotions,  lingers 
in  the  mind  as  an  inspiration  for  further  thought  on 
the  subject  of  psychology-.  Entirely  different,  yet 
equally  entertaining,  is  the  biblical  story  of  Joseph 
retold  in  a  style  that  reminds  one  of  John  Erskine. 
The  poem  "Picture"  tells  us  in  words  what  so  many 
artists  have  tried  to  paint  on  canvas.  Its  charm  lies 
in  its  just  giving  enough  of  a  suggestion  to  recall  the 
memory  of  a  beautiful  moonlight  scene  down  by  the 
waterside.  The  "Author's  Column"  is  a  good  idea; 
it  helps  the  outsider  in  appreciating  and  evaluating 
the  contents  of  the  magazine. 


After  finishing  the  Smith  College  Monthly  the 
reader's  thoughts  first  return  to  the  sketch  called 
"Tour."  The  subject,  apparently  unproductive,  has 
been  so  treated  that  the  result  has  a  universal  appeal 
to  all  those  who  have  at  .some  time  been  on  a  family 
auto  trip.  It  is  filled  with  humor  in  recalling  the 
complications  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  best  literary 
technique  of  this  magazine  has  been  centered  on  the 
"Book  Reviews."  They  are  all  exceptionally  good 
and  make  up  for  some  of  the  weaker  places  in  this 
issue.  "Domestic  Relations"  strikes  a  few  notes  of 
worth,  but  on  the  whole  is  dull  reading.  "Just  Speak 
Ea.sy"  detracts  rather  than  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
magazine.  ' '  Five  0  'Clock, ' '  interpreting  the  thoughts 
of  a  wife  and  mother,  leaves  us  stranded  with  its 
tragic  ending.  The  descriptions  are  good  and  the 
theme  is  carefully  worked  up  to  the  climax  in  making 
us  feel  to  the  utmo.st  the  power  of  Fate.  We  would 
suggest  the  use  of  a  heavier  quality  of  paper  in  the 
next  i.s.sue. 

In  reference  to  the  Editorial  in  the  Goiicher 
Kalends  we  wish  to  say  that  we  found  your  prose 
equally  comjiarable  to  the  poetry  of  this  issue.  How- 
ever, in  quantity,  relatively  speaking,  we  would  pre- 
fer more  prose.  "A  Little  Enthusiasm  About  Great 
Personalities"  presents  another  light  in  which  to 
judge  our  celebrated  heroes.  It  is  a  very  intelligent 
discussion.  "  Faniilia-ae "  is  an  unusual,  yet  vei-y 
clever  analysis  of  the  different  unspoken  thoughts 
that  lie  behind  the  common  everyday  conversation 
that  goes  on  between  members  of  a  family  at  the 
.supper  table.  "The  Man  in  Bronze"  is  an  impressive 
and  beautiful  sketch.  It  has  atmosphere,  local  color, 
and  feeling. 

The  Brambler  appreciates  the  following  ex- 
changes : 

The  Conce2)t — Converse  College. 

The  Messenger — The  University  of  Richmond. 

Mount  Halijoke  Monthly — Slount  Holyoke  College. 

Kalends — Goueher  College. 

The   Wesley  an — We.sleyan   College. 

Welh  College  Chronicle — Wells  College. 

Va-ssar  Review — Vassar  College. 

Smith  College  Monthly — Smith  College. 

Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany — Mary  Baldwin  College. 

Pharetra — Wilson   College. 

Cargoes — Hollins  College. 

Aurora — Agnes  Scott  College. 
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Taper — R oek f drd  C ollege . 

Acorn — Meredith  College. 

Pine  aind  Thistle — Flora  Jlaedonald  College. 

Laselle  Leaves — Laselle  Seminary. 

nttsburgli-  Becord — University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Virginia  Muddle — Sullins  College. 

Journal — Wofford   College. 

The  Lantern — Bryn  jMawr  College. 
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JPiippyliooiti  Ijroes   1  ravelling 


(Coutiuued  from  Page  12) 


affecting  one  by  either  one  of  these  remedies,  he  now 
gave  forth  a  three-fold  impression.  "What  chance 
would  any  father  have  under  such  circumstances  and 
how  could  approval  be  forthcoming  except  by  virtue 
of  a  most  tender  and  paternal  heart ! 


WkA 


om 


"Why   not   enjoj'  the  squeak  of  your  shoes? 
"Why  not   enjoy   each   object   that   moves? 
Nothing  is  so  terrible — 
Nothing  is   quite  unbearable ! 

— Gertrude  Hickin. 


take  of  mistakes ! — he  was  allowed  to  run  during  the 
lunch  hour  so  that  he  could  get  entirely  dry.  "Well, 
the  worst  happened.  Not  that  he  just  got  dirty.  He 
did  do  that  to  perfection,  running  through  and  roll- 
ing over  nice  muddy  patches  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  last  straw  came  when  he  was  finally  found — ten 
minutes  before  it  was  time  to  drive  to  the  station — 
sitting  in  triumph  amid  many  inglorious  bodies  of 
dead  fish,  which  he  was  consuming  with  evident  relish. 
"When  he  espied  his  Owner,  a  guilty  look  crept  into 
his  eye.  He  measured  the  distance  intervening  be- 
tween himself  and  inuiishment ;  then  with  nervous 
agitation  gulped  down  the  remaining  corpses.  It  was 
an  ignominious  moment  for  both  Owner  and  dog. 
As  were  also  the  moments  that  followed.  Cristy,  held 
out  at  arm's  length,  was  taken  to  the  car  and  adjusted 
to  the  running  board — for  reasons  of  his  piscatorial 
spree.  Once  in  town,  mints  were'  administered  in- 
terp'iUy  and  perfume  externally,  but  instead  of  his 
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n  an' Out  the  White  House 

By  JOnX   SPRING 

Well,  sir,  they  were  three  college  girls  and  they 
were  speaking  of  famous  eating-places  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

One  picked  a  Chicago  grill  and  spoke  of  that,  but 
she  added:  "What's  the  matter  with  The  White 
House?" 

There  was  a  cute  little  girl  from  New  York  and 
she  remembered  "Jack's,"  having  gone  there  as  a 
tot,  but,  "say,"  she  said,  "I  like  The  White  House." 

The  third  of  the  party  was  a  blonde — Oh,  you've 
seen  her  around  Lynchburg  throughout  the  school- 
year — and  she  had  this  to  say: 

"I've  been  in  ever  so  many  places  where  they  have 
fine  things  to  eat,  but,  you  know,  I  agree  with  you 
girls,  I  do  like  The  Wliite  House." 
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1  Ike  Jrlorse  of  jyionini  i  I 


elacon 


By  iMkukie  Cuktis 


Long,  long  ago,  wlu-n  Greece  and  Ri'iue  were  young 
and  glorious,  the  gods  of  Mount  O'lyinpus  ruled  fiie 
world-eliildreii,  and  grown  people  used  to  spend  long 
hours  gazing  up  into  the  sky.  Usually  all  that  met 
their  eyes  were  the  white  clouds  sailing  serenely  across 
the  blue ;  sometimes  it  was  the  gorgeous  gold  and 
purple  and  red  of  a  spring  sunset,  or  a  gray  clond- 
bank  that  warned  of  an  approaching  storm.  A  few, 
only  a  very,  very  few,  saw  what  they  were  really 
looking  for.  Once  in  a  century,  perhaps,  watchers 
straining  their  eyes  heavenward  would  see,  far  away, 
a  white  speck  that  appeared  at  tirst  to  lie  a  bit  of 
floating  vapor  but  which,  when  it  came  nearer,  looked 
somewhat  like  a  bird,  or — yes !  a  horse,  a  horse  with 
great  white  wings  that  carried  it  through  the  air  with 
the  ease  and  the  speed  and  the  grace  of  a  lone  sea  gull. 

Then  the  watchers  below  stared  indeed,  gazing  in 
wonder  and  a.stonishment  while  the  vision  high  above 
their  heads  frisked  and  played  in  the  bright  sunshine 
and  disappeared  at  last  into  a  snowy  cloud-drift. 
When  it  had  vanished  from  their  sight  they  stirred 
as  from  a  broken  spell  and  hastened  to  tell  everyone 
of  the  marvelous  sight  they  had  .just  witnessed. 

Great  was  the  excitement,  for  Pegasus,  the  winged 
horse,  was  seen  so  seldom  that  there  were  many  who 
doubted  his  very  existence. 

"There  never  was  such  a  ridiculous  kind  of  horse- 
fowl  made,"  said  some  of  the  cynics  with  scornful 
headshakes.  But  many,  especially  those  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  Pegasus  among  the  clouds,  were 
sure  of  his  reality  and  told  their  children  of  his  aerial 
frolics  and  the  story  of  his  creation,  which  ran  like 
this: 

Perseus  was  sent  to  slay  the  Gorgon,  iledusa,  and 
was  aided  in  this  fearful  task  by  the  gods  who  gave 
him  a  sharp  sw^ird,  a  bright  shield,  and  winged  san- 
dals that  enabled  him  to  tiy  swiftly  through  the  air. 
With  these  gifts  Perseus  caught  Medusa  unawares 
and  cut  off  her  head.  Holding  this  hideous  trophy 
in  his  hand  he  tiew  away.  For  a  while  the  desert  was 
below  him  and  he  saw  to  his  amazement  that  drops 
of  blood  from  the  head  he  held  in  his  hand,  falling 
upon  the  warm  sands  lielow,  were  turned  instantly 
into  writhing  snakes.  Traveling  steadily  (mward,  he 
came  at  last  to  the  ocean's  edge. 

Now  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea,  loved  Medusa 
and  Avas  grieved  to  learn  of  her  death.  He  wanted 
to  pay  her  a  last  tribute,  so  when  drops  of  her  blood 
touched  the  salt  .sea  foam  he  caused  the  graceful 
winged  steed,  Pegasus,  to  arise.     This  lovely  creature, 


wihl  and  fi'cc  as  tlie  winds  that  were  liis  idaymates, 
lived  on  iM(Kint  Helicon,  gandioling  among  the  clouds, 
occasionally  sweeping  down  to  earth,  but  always  re- 
turning at  night  to  his  beloved  mountain. 

It  was  during  one  of  his  brief  visits  to  the  ground 
that  a  mortal,  Bellerophon,  who  had  been  patiently 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  leaped  upon  his  back  and, 
after  a  fierce  struggle,  bridled  him  with  a  golden  head- 
.stall  that  had  magic  quieting  powers.  For  some  time 
proud  Pegasus  served  this  man,  carrying  him  to  the 
den  of  the  Chimera,  a  fierce  dragon  that  Bellerophon 
was  able  to  conquer  and  kill,  and  obeying  all  of  his 
master's  commands.  But  one  day  Bellerophon,  made 
bold  by  success,  decided  to  fly  up  to  J\Iount  Olympus, 
the  home  of  the  gods.  His  journey  there  was  ended 
abruptly  for  Zeus  sent  a  gadfly  to  sting  Pegasus, 
which  caused  him  to  rear  and  plunge  dizzily.  Bel- 
lerophon was  shaken  off  during  the  struggle  and 
Pegasus  was  freed  from  his  service.  The  winged 
horse  was  able  to  return  to  Mount  Helicon.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival  there,  the  Muses  on  Olympus 
began  to  sing.  So  beautiful  was  the  nrasic  that 
Helicon,  enchanted  by  the  songs,  started  to  rise 
heavenward.  Pega.sus,  wild  with  rage  and  fear  at 
the  thought  of  losing  his  beautiful  mountain,  stamped 
the  ground  fiercely.  So  sharp  was  the  blow,  that 
Helicon  ceased  to  ascend  and  where  the  horse's  shin- 
ing hoof  had  struck  the  ground,  a  beautiful  spring 
gushed  forth. 

This  fountain,  henceforth  known  as  Hippocrene 
("horse-spring"),  was  said  to  furnish  poetic  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  drank  of  its  waters.  Pegasus  himself 
became  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  and  upon  his  broad 
back  poets  rode  to  realms  of  thought  and  fancy.  The 
connection  of  the  winged  steed  with  literatiu-e  is  first 
mentioned  in  Boiardo's  "Orlando  Innamorato, " 
which  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Today  there  are  many  who,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
say  that  Pegasus  was  only  a  part  of  an  old  Greek 
sun  myth  in  which  the  orb  of  day,  Bellerophon,  or 
"Darkness-Killer."  rode  across  the  sky  on  his  cloud- 
horse,  Pegasus,  and  slayed  the  Chimera,  the  dread 
mon.ster  of  darkness  which  he  alone  could  overcome, 
only  to  be  afterwards  hurled  from  the  zenith  by  Zeus, 
the  father  of  the  gods.  They  strengthen  their  story 
by  saying  that  this  glorious  creature  of  the  air  has 
not  been  seen  by  anyone  since  early  days. 

On  the  contrary,  we  who  believe  in  the  horse  of 
the  Pluses  have  an  explanation  for  his  disappearance. 

(Coutiuued  on  Page  14) 
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Vylosecl  Incidieiii 

Bv  JIary  Henderson 


Margaret  Paret  kuew  the  bride  and  groom  were  a 
good-looldug  pair.  She  had  heard  Mrs.  Bauk.s  whisper 
to  Mr.  Banks  that  they  were  "too  sweet"  and  the 
house  looked  "too  lovely."  IMargaret  grimaced  a 
little.  Inez  Paret,  the  ))ride,  had  gotten  all  the  looks 
of  the  family.  And  her  dress  was  decidedly  becom- 
ing. The  .scratched  woodwork  of  the  parlor  had  been 
hidden  by  kindly  liamboo  (a  particularly  long  and 
thoughtful  piece  had  covered  grandfather  Paret 's 
painful  expression  so  that  only  pieces  of  the  gilt  frame 
were  here  and  there  visible.)  The  altar  constructed 
from  the  parlor  table  on  the  leg  of  which  Ernest,  at 
the  age  of  ten  had  scratched  his  initials,  held  two 
vases  of  flowers  and  two  pairs  of  candlesticks.  Mar- 
garet knew  that  the  bride's  dress,  though  pretty,  was 
cheap  ("Eighty  dollars  for  the  set,  veil  included"), 
knew  that  behind  the  shielding  of  bamboo,  grand- 
father Paret  was  peering  with  weak  eyes  at  the  pho- 
tographer and  lastly,  knew  that  candlesticks  weren't 
mates  because  she  hei-self  had  borrowed  them.  Mar- 
garet would  not  borroAv  two  from  the  same  person, 
but  pretended  that  she  needed  only  one  "to  match 
one  that  we've  lost  somewhere."  She  would  rather 
have  died  than  told  that  the  Parets  had  no  silver 
candlesticks.  Once  more  ^Margaret  grimaced.  She 
hated  being  poor.  She  hated  having  Inez  marry. 
Inez  would  be  so  different  now — so  occupied  with 
marriage  and  just  the  least  bit  sorry  for  Margaret. 
thirty  and  unmarried  !  ^Margaret  cast  a  wild  glance 
about  the  room.  Perhaps  all  these  smug  people  were 
pitying  her  with  three  younger  sisters  married  and 
now  Inez!  ^Margaret  directed  her  glances  frantically 
to  the  mirror  opposite  her.  It  was  true.  She  was 
ugly.  Her  hair  was  coarse  and  a  defiant  yellow,  her 
eyes  an  indefinite  gray-l)lue,  her  coloring  too  pro- 
nounced for  a  blond.  She  touched  her  hair  lightly. 
Last  night  after  Inez  had  gone  to  bed,  Margaret  had 
slipped  on  the  bridal  veil.  The  foamy  white  of  it  had 
covered  this  coarse  yellow  hair.  It  was  startlingly 
becoming,  and  Margaret  knew  that  she  was  almost 
pretty. 

Margaret  had  forgotten  to  look  at  the  groom.  No, 
she  had  renienil)ered,  lint  hadn't  wanted  to.  She  had 
wanted  him  ever  since  Inez  brought  him  home  "for 
family  insiiection"  la.st  Christmas.  But  so  had  ilar- 
garet  felt  lately  about  every  eligible  young  man.  She 
wanted  to  wear  a  wedding  dress,  she  wanted  to  have 
the  house  decorated  for  her  wedding,  she  wanted  to 
stop  seeing  people  pitying  her,  she  wanted  to  plant 
roses  in  her  own  back-yard,  she  wanted  to  teach  her 


own  children — not  other  people's — the  Catechism. 
Margaret  checked  her  thoughts.  This  was  silly.  She 
was  tired.  She  hoped  that  sweet,  sisterly  smile  had 
frozen  on  her  face  so  that  the  wedding  guests 
wouldn't  go  home  and  sav :  "You  ought  to  have  seen 
poor  Margaret.  She  look'ed  ready  to  weep.  I  reckon 
she  feels  pretty  bad  about  being  the  only  one  left." 
It  would  be  hard  to  go  back  to  teaching  in  three 
weeks.  June  was  different  somehow — there  was  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  meeting  "him"  during  the 
coming  summer. .  But  another  September !  But  why 
fuss?  Brother  Ernest  hadn't  done  well  in  the  store 
and  he'd  need  a  good  bit  of  her  salary  to  keep  his 
family  going.  And  Frank,  her  younger  brother,  had 
broken  his  leg.  It  might,  however,  be  a  relief  to  tell 
hard-headed  fifth  gi*aders  daily  that  New  Zealand 
was  not  the  capitol  of  Cyrica  instead  of  a  continual 
riuarrel  with  the  local  Episcopalian  minister  about  her 
belief  in  New  Thought.  If  Jesus  could  heal  bodily 
ills,  why  couldn't  He  work  solutions  for  mental  trou- 
bles by  faith  and  thought?  "Yes,  yes,  quite  right," 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Starr  agreed  with  Margaret,  "But 
the  idea  of  this  New  Thought — isn't  it  .just  a  little 
like  a  cult?  Why  can't  the  Episcopal  Church  answer 
your  need  as  it  has  for  the  past  thirty  years?"  Mar- 
garet had  wanted  to  shout  back  at  him:  "That's 
.iust  it!  For  the  past  thirty  years — I'm  tired  of 
having  my  age  flung  in  my  face — I'm  tired  of  every- 
thing— of  teaching  Sunday  School  in  the  summer  and 
fifth  grade  in  the  winter,  of  living  in  a  gossipy  little 
town.  ..."  Margaret  heard  a  mad  chatter.  Some 
hysterical  comments  on  happiness,  etc.  The  guests 
suppressed  by  .seven  miiuites  of  silence  had  Ijroken 
loose.  iMargaret  looked  at  the  bride.  IMa  was  kissing 
her  (juite  dispassionately.  It  was  over.  Inez  was 
married.  Soon  the  guests  would  be  invited  into  the 
dining  room  where  slabs  of  brick  ice  cream  and  hunks 
of  angel  food  cake  would  be  served.  She  had  better 
run  and  see  that  the  girls  who  were  to  serve  had 
everything  they  needed. 

Ernest  never  appeared  excited.  He  was  afraid  of 
that  sort  of  emotion.  It  was  queer.  So  he  expressed 
surprise  by  an  ugly  display  of  temper  or  a  still  worse 
show  of  cynici.sm.  And  so  when  he  walked  into  his 
living  room  after  an  hour's  visit  to  Ma  and  Pa,  his 
wife.  Grace,  knew  by  his  scowl  that  he  was  excited. 
Perhaps  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  car, 
perhaps  Pa  had  asked  Ernest  about  the  store — Grace 
fearfullv    wondei-ed    what    had    caused    the    troiible. 
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Slie  was  afraid.  A  mouse-like  woman,  slie  dreaded 
Ernest's  outbreal<s  of  temper.  She  hoped  this  one 
would  be  mostly  a  sulk.  Ernest  drew  in  his  breath. 
Grace  gripped  her  chair — he  was  going  to  start. 

"Margaret's  going  to  get  married!"  he  roared. 
Grace  forgot  to  be  scared  of  her  cyclonic  husband. 
"Wh-What?"     She  gasped. 

"I  .say  Margaret's  going  to  get  married!"  Ernest 
repeated  angrily. 

Grace  in  her  curiosity  had  forgotten.  She  shouldn't 
have  asked  what.  Stupid!  Perhaps  he'd  sulk  now 
and  not  tell  her  about  it  at  all.  Then  she'd  have  to 
ask  Ma,  who  would  give  her  a  long  lecture  about  not 
knowing  how  to  manage  Ernest.  But,  no — her  hus- 
band was  continuing  almost  graciously: 

"Ma  got  a  letter  from  her  today.  It's  a  Boston 
chap — a  Yankee  (Ernest  hated  Yankees.  He  wouldn't 
allow  a  liook  about  Lincoln  to  comjn-omise  the  honor 
of  his  bookstore).  I  knew  something  would  happen 
if  she  taught  up  there.  Why  couldn't  she  have  gone 
back  to  Greenville  to  teach?  Just  wait  'til  she  comes 
back  here.  I'll  tell  her  what  1  thinlc  about  a  Yankee — 
his  name's  Harvey  Black  worth — maybe  he  thinks  she's 
got  money — I'd  like  to  show  him  my  bills — a  Yankee — 
I  told  Ma  to  let  'em  get  married,  I  didn't  care!  But 
Pa,  the  old  fool,  says  she's  going  to  be  married  right 
here,  like  all  the  rest  of  us — marrying  a  Yankee — I'm 
not  going  to  the  wedding."  He  slammed  the  door 
and  pounded  up  the  stairs. 

Grace  wanted  to  ask  him  a  thousand  questions. 
Margaret  to  he  married  !  How  wonderful !  jMargaret 
had  always  been  so  sweet  and  sympathetic.  While 
she  was  too  loyal  to  say  a  word  against  Ernest,  at 
least  she  had  never  blamed  Grace  for  their  unhappy 
marriage  (like  other  members  of  the  Paret  family). 
Perhaps,  Grace  thought,  this  Mr.  Blackworth  has 
money.  How  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  relative  with 
money.  She  heard  Erne.st  call  her.  Oh,  he  was  angry 
— she  had  forgotten  to  put  out  clean  towels. 


"We  are  glad  to  see  you  back,  Margaret,"  Ma  told 
her  and  without  more  ado,  "When  are  you  going  to 
get  married?" 

"When  do  you  think  I  can.  Ma?"  Margaret  asked. 

"How  about  the  first  of  next  month — that's  June — 
a  nice  month  for  brides,"  Ma  spoke  quietly. 

' '  Oh,  gracious  no  !  I  want  a  long  time  to  get  ready 
and  I  want  to  enjoy  these  days  so  much — I  couldn't 
possibly  be  ready  before  the  first  of  September." 

' '  Law — that 's  a  long  time — three  months  !  But, ' ' 
Ma  spoke  resignedly,  "Pa  says  you're  to  have  things 
like  you  want — being  you're  the  last  of  the  girls." 


Margaret  laughed — being  the  last  of  the  girls 
couldn't  hurt   now. 

Mrs.  Turnbull  dealt  the  cards  grandly.  She  wanted 
to  impress  Mrs.  Scott  with  her  rings.  To  impress  the 
other  players  at  the  table  was  impossible.  Mamie  and 
Alice  knew  the  fight  she  had  to  get  the  rings  out  of 
(ieorgc  Turnbull.  The  ruby  he  won  in  a  poker  game. 
The  little  finger  ring  had  belonged  to  his  first  wife 
but  the  others  had  come  perfectly  genteelly  from  the 
profits  on  good  hou.ses  and  lots.  The  seven  rings 
deserved  praise.  And  Mrs.  Turnbull  was  no  little  bit 
mad  when  the  deal  was  completed,  and  no  remarks 
had  been  made  concerning  their  beauty.  Mrs.  Turn- 
bull  picked  up  her  hand  angrily.  A  measly  Queen  of 
Hearts  greeted  her.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  talk 
this  hand  out.  For  ten  chances  to  one  Mrs.  Scott  had 
a  good  hand  and  ]\Irs.  Turnbull  knew  Mrs.  Scott 
couldn't  play  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Turn- 
bull  glanced  about  her.  Their  table  was  in  the  hall. 
The  others  were  placed  in  the  sitting  room.  Go.ssip 
was  safe. 

"This  seems  so  nice,"  she  felt  her  ground  gingerly, 
"coming  to  a  party  for  i\Iargaret. " 

Alice  evidently  didn't  have  a  good  hand  either. 
"Yep,  but  (|ueer, "  she  agreed.  "Say,  what  do  you 
all  know  al)out  this  fellow  of  hersT' 

Alice  is  .so  blunt,  ilrs.  Turnbull  thought.  She 
oughtn't  to  rush  into  a  sub.ject  like  that.  How  did 
she  know  what  i\Irs.  Scott  might  think? 

"Margaret  says  she  met  him  up  at  the  school.  He 
w;is  a  director.  But  Jim  swears  that  Ernest  told  him 
he's  a  traveling  salesman,"  Mamie  offeretl. 

"The  Parets  surely  have  fixed  up  their  house. 
Don't  see  how  the  old  man  can  afford  it,"  Alice 
remarked. 

Mrs.  Turnlnill  knew  how  he  could.  He  had  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  her  husband.  She  would  tell 
Alice  about  it  later.  She  raised  an  eyebrow.  Alice 
nodded  and  led  Spades.  Mrs.  Scott  put  a  low  trump 
on  the  trick.  Mrs.  Turnbull  nonchalantly  threw  down 
the  queen  of  trumps. 

"I  never  could  count  trumps,"  Mrs.  Scott  apolo- 
gized. And  to  hide  her  embarrassment  she  joined  the 
conversation.  She  wasn't  invited  to  many  parties  so 
she'd  better  be  sociable  at  those  she  attended. 

"Mr.  Scott  told  me,"  she  said,  "that  the  Parets 
have  ordered  eight  dozen  of  those  small  bridal  cakes 
from  Augusta  and  ice  cream  is  going  to  be  in  the 
shape  of  hearts  and  wedding  bells." 

Such  small  talk  didn't  please  Mrs.  Turnbull.  "Did 
you  know  that  Isabel  Trafue  has  come  for  the  wed- 
ding?    She's  going  to  be  a  bridesmaid.     I  saw  her 

(Continued  im  Page  20) 
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W Jio    Vv  rofe  Dikalkespeare's  JPiays  i       1  Jae  Oecrei  Is  Oiuii 

(The  followiug  amazing  document,  found  in  an  ancient  and  long  forgotten  book  of  pious  poems,  was  'WTitten  br  Edward 
Frobisher,  reporter  and  dramatic  critic  on  tlie  staff  of  the  "London  Daily  Melee,''  a  vociferous  newspaper  of  Good  Queen  Bess' 
time.  We  particularly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  keen  lucidity  of  his  analysis  and  the  scholarly  manner  in 
which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions.) 


I.  Edwin  Frobi.slier,  being  in  my  right  mind  and 
all  that,  do  hereby  commit  to  posterity  the  answer  to 
the  greatest  literary  riddle  of  the  ages.  Inasmuc-h 
a.s  my  valor  is  tempered  by  pmdenee,  I  make  as.sured 
that  it  shall  not  be  read  for  some  centuries  (perhaps 
never)  by  inclosing  it  in  this  massive  volume  of  de- 
vout homilies,  which  was  given  to  me  by  my  god- 
father and  which  no  one  could  conceivably 
desire  to  open  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. It  represents  the  result 
of  ten  years  of  intensive  study. 

It  was  not,  I  confess,  my 
own  idea  in  the  first  place. 
It  was  the  boss's.  The 
■"Daily  ilelee"  had  been 
rather  low  on  its  mind 
— Drake  was  at  home, 
peacefully  playing 
bowls,  there  were  only 
three  wars  in  Europe, 
and  though  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  off  on  a 
good  will  tour  of  North 
America  he  perversely 
spent  his  days  in  the  far 
from'  exciting  occujiation  of 
fi.shing  from  the  deck  of  his 
battleship.  There  were  plenty  of 
duels  and  mitrders  as  usual,  but  there 
is  a  monstrous  sameness  about  duels  and 
murders:  they  lack  variety.  In  short,  real  front  page 
news  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  public  was 
losing  interest  in  Sir  Walter's  piscatorial  operations 
and  we  were  in  despair.  How  or  when  the  editor 
conceived  the  great  idea  is  still  a  mystery  to  me ;  he 
wasn't  given  to  having  them.  But  one  day  he  sent 
for  me  and  growled  out  in  his  leonine  way: 

"Find  out  who  is  writing  that  fellow  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  do  it  C|uick." 

The  grandeur  of  the  idea  took  my  breath  away.  It 
would  be  one  of  the  biggest  scoops  of  the  day,  for 
there  were  rumors  abroad  that  Will  Shakespeare 
couldn't  have  written  the  plays  himself,  and  that  the 
true  author  was  _some  nobleman  who,  unwilling  to 
admit  that  he  stooped  to  the  \'nlgar  occupation  of 


play-writing,  paid  Will  generously  for  the  ttse  of  his 
name.  There  was  much  heated  discussion  as  to  who 
the  nobleman  was  and  bets,  were  tlyiug  about,  but 
no  one  really  knew  and  curiosity  was  consuming  them 
all.  Nobody  could  get  anything  out  of  Will;  he  was 
serenely  noncommittal  on  the  subject  and  seemed  to 
take  it  as  a  huge  joke. 

I  rolled  up  my  sleeves  and  went  to  work 
with  glee,     ily  first  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  matter  was  crudely 
objective  and  it  failed  ignomin- 
iously.     I   began  by  bribing 
the  servants  of  the  various 
noblemen    who    were    re- 
lated   to    have    written 
the    plays    to    tell    me 
what  they  knew  on  the 
subject.     In  conse- 
quence they  informed 
me   severally    and    re- 
spectively   that    Will 's 
complete    w  o  r  k  s   had 
been  written  by  Francis 
Bacon,    Lord   Verulum ; 
Edward   de   Vere,    Earl   of 
Oxford :  the  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and   half   a   dozen   others.      In 
short,  they  gave  me  my  money's 
worth.     It  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather 
too  much  of  a  coincidence  that  inspiration 
should  have   descended   on   all  the.se   noblemen  in  so 
similar  a  manner  to  prompt  them  to  produce  identical 
works.     I  must  seek  the  evidence  elsewhere. 

Then  I  decided  to  try  the  method  of  internal  evi- 
dence. For  many  long  nig'hts  I  poured  over  the  plays, 
examining  each  one  of  them  with  minute  attention, 
ily  idea  was  that  if  I  could  find  out  the  unique  thing 
that  distinguished  them  from  the  works  of  any  other 
person  under  the  sun,  I  would  know  how  to  look  for 
the  author.  What  was  unique  about  them?  Almost 
everything.  It  was  indeed  discouraging,  but  I  per- 
sisted. There  must  be  some  one  thing  that  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  personality  of  their  author  and 
that  one  could  find  out  by  continually  observing  him. 
What  was  it?    Not  the  style;  few  indeed  are  the  men 
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wlio  converse  in  mellifluous  iambie  pentameter.  Not 
the  imagery ;  for  it  is  rare  in  actual  life  that  men  talk 
like  poets.  Truth  may  lie  stranger  than  fiction,  liut 
not  so  strang-e  as  that.  Certainly  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  my  author,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  wishing  he 
were  a  glove  on  that  hand  that  he  might  touch  that 
cheek,  or  otherwise  breaking  into  metaphor.  Then 
what  remained?  Suddenly  light  broke  upon  me.  The 
magnificent  invective,  the  spicy  and  unparalleled 
profajiit.v  of  these  plays  were  siich  as  to  fill  the  reader 
with  awe  and  admiration ;  this  could  be  put  to  the 
test. 

At  once  I  put  my  idea  into  action,  and  spent  the 
ten  years  in  the  momentous  search  for  the  triith.  I 
visited  each  and  all  of  the  suspected  noblemen,  put- 
ting them  to  tests  calculated  to  bring  out  their  abili- 
ties in  the  field  in  question.  In  the  disguise  of  a  valet 
I  waited  upon  his  lordship  of  Oxford,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  dandy,  and  while  curling  his  long  silken 
beard  contrived  to  twist  it  vigorously.  The  words 
that  fell  from  his  lips  were  picturesque  and  they  were 
to  the  point,  they  had  a  certain  verve  and  swing  to 
them  but  the  choice  pungency,  the  piquant  elusive 
flavor  that  should  have  been  there,  were  lacking.  Then 
I  secured  a  position  of  footman  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
an  aged  and  gouty  nobleman,  and,  as  I  pulled  back 
the  chair,  for  his  lordship  to  seat  himself  at  the  table, 
I  did  not  push  it  forward  in  time,  so  that  the  unex- 
pected happened.  It  is  alwa.vs  disconcerting  when 
the  unexpected  happens.  His  lordship  found  it  so, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  to  me  with  considerable 
energy.     But  alas,  his  remarks  fell  far  short  of  the 


ideal  I  had  in  mind.  I  need  not  go  into  further  detail 
alxuit  m\-  sad  experiences  with  the  other  noblemen. 
'Sly  si)irits  sank  lower  and  lower  as  one  after  another 
failed  to  pai-:s  the  test.  It  is  supremely  disillusioning 
when  reality  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  ideals  of  fic- 
tion. I  was  driven  in  despair  to  the  conclusion  that 
Will  Shakespeare  must  be  the  author  after  all,  but 
when  I  put  him  to  the  test,  he  too  failed. 

Then  I  gave  up.  I  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
"Daily  Melee"  and  sought  to  forget  my  vain  quest 
in  the  distractions  of  court  life,  keeping  a  weather 
eye  out  still  for  possible  authors  but  feeling  very 
depressed  and  cynical  about  it  all.  Like  others  I 
paid  my  court  to  the  Queen— God  bless  Her! — and 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  she  listened  favorably 
to  my  fabrications  about  her  beauty.  Then  I  fell  in 
love  with  a  prettv  lady-in-waiting  and,  forgetting 
Good  Queen  Bess'  renowned  jealousy,  I  took  my  fair 
one  for  a  walk  by  moonlight  in  the  palace  gardens, 
and  kissed  her  there  beneath  a  perfumed  rose  arbor. 
In  the  midst  of  our  osculation,  I  felt  myself  seized 
by  the  ruif  and  dragged  violently  backward.  I  turned 
to  face  the  Queen.  Her  gracious  ma.jesty  bristled  like 
an  angry  cat,  and  her  eyes  glowed  like  topazes.  Then 
she  spoke.  Her  words  fell  like  manna  upon  my  hun- 
gry spirit.  They  were  matchless,  glorious,  perfect  of 
their  kind  ;  they  could  have  been  uttered  by  none  other 
than  the  creator  of  Falstatf  and  Macbeth.  In  exulta- 
tion I  cried  out  "Eureka."  But  valuing  my  head.  I 
did  not  explain  what  I  had  found,  and  I  reserve  the 
secret  for  posterity. 

— Discovered  by  Catherine  Williams. 
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By  Carolyn  Martindale 


The  deep  hazy  blueness  of  mountain  ridges  merg- 
ing to  form  a  magnificent  rolling  background. 
Woods  and  orchard  and  green  fields  and  pines. 
Dignified  friendly  red-brick  buildings,  their  grace- 
ful columns  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  College,  from 
the   outside. 

Intimate  bits  of  life?  All  the  way  from  text 
books  to  laundry  bags.  Hours  of  plodding  through 
lessons  rewarded  by  few  and  glorious  moments  of 
exultation  in  mental  achievement.  The  ever-present 
dependable  feeling  of  accomplishment  of  more  than 
the  task.  Meeting  people  between  classes,  or  any 
old  time,  and  laughing,  talking,  smiling,  and  liking 
to  smile.     Rushing  to  the  post  office ;  push,  jam — 


"Don't  see  why  they  didn't  make  it  all  door" — 
empty  box — still  smiling.  Riding  to  the  station  on 
the  back  of  the  truck ;  walking  in  the  rain.  Back 
to  the  Library.  "Work  again.  Play  practice,  ath- 
letics, et  al.     College,  from  the  inside. 

It  is  Sweet  Briar,  the  work  and  the  play,  the  rush 
and  feel  of  it  all.  Each  bit  is  a  part  of  the  life. 
These  buildings  watch  it  all.  Friends  they  are,  for 
the.v  harbor  learning  and  youth  and  life — joyous, 
bubbling,  wholesome  life.  Bits  here  and  there, 
varied  like  people ;  and  when  those  bits  are  fitted 
together  they  give  us  a  part  of  the  pattern  of  Life 
at  Sweet  Briar. 
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Qualm  is  scarcely  the  word  to  indicate  my  inner 
state  as  I  walked  np  the  stone  Haggings  to  "Seawood, " 
Booth  Tarkington's  summer  residence.  As  I  gave 
the  bell  a  weak,  ineonseciuential  push,  I  fervently 
hoped  that  the  appointment  had  been  forgotten  and 
that  the  eminent  author  would  be  oiit  in  his  boat  sun- 
ning himself,  or  hiinting  material  in  the  village,  or 
doing  anything  at  all  which 
would  take  him  far  from 
the  house.  But  no  such 
luck.  ilr.  Tarkington  is  a 
man  of  his  word.  The  but- 
ler was  evidently  primed 
with  a  fore-knowledge  of 
the  serious  business  at 
hand,  for  he  said  immedi- 
ately and  without  hesita- 
tion, "  Miss  Paddock  ? 
Well,  Mr.  Tarkington  will 
see  you  in  his  study." 
And  forthwith  I  trailed 
after  him  into  that  den  of 
accomplishments  where  I 
became  merged  in  a  jolly 
little  foursome.  Beside 
Mr.  Tarkington  there  were 
present  his  wife  and  the 
assistant  editor  of  McCaU's 
Magazine.  The  latter  was 
interviewing  Mrs.  Tarking- 
ton and  so  we  made  quite 
a  congenial  group.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  however, 
this  pair  withdrew  to  an- 
other room  and  left  me  to 
attack  the  formidable  situ- 
ation without  an  audience. 

The  few  opening  pleasantries  hardly  need  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  or  even  touched,  for  in  short  order  we 
entered  upon  the  sub.ject  of  writing.  My  first  qnes- 
tion  concerned  Mr.  Tarkington's  method  of  composi- 
tion. Did  he,  I  asked,  make  a  complete  outline  before 
beginning  to  write,  or  did  he  start  when  the  idea  of 
the  story  was  still  vague  and  unformed? 

"The  first  thing  I  do,"  he  replied,  "is  to  read  and 
re-read  my  notes  until  the  ideas  contained  in  them 
become  assimilated  in  my  mind.  Then  I  put  theai 
away  and  never  look  at  them  again.  With  the  thought 
of   what   I   want   to  say   clearly   fixed,    although   the 


manner  of  expres,sing  it  ma\  not  yet  be  quite  ap- 
parent to  me,  I  start  writing.  After  the  fourth  chap- 
ter is  finished  and  sometimes  after  even  the  first,  the 
whole  story  has  become  crystallized.  From  then  on 
no  changes  are  made,  no  extra  characters  introduced 
into  my  original  conception." 

"In  the  early  stages  of  my  career,"  he  continued, 

"I  had  quite  a  system  for 
the  actual  mechanism  of 
writing.  I  first  made  a 
crude  copy  which  I  revised 
and  then  re-wrote.  Then 
I  revised  that  copy  and 
wrote  another  copy  of  that 
second  revision.  Later  I 
cut  that  down  to  a  revision 
of  the  first  copy,  followed 
by  a  re-writing.  Now  I 
write  my  original  copy  on 
yellow  paper  (which  is 
much  easier  on  the  eyes), 
leaving  wide  margins  and 
wide  interlinear  spaces, 
^ly  revision  is  done  by 
erasures  and  filling  these 
sjiaces  w  i  t  h  corrections. 
Then  the  material  is  type- 
written as  it  stands  and 
my  stenographer  reads  it 
to  me  for  further  changes. " 
(Because  of  his  eyes,  Mr. 
Tarkington  is  unable  to 
read.)  "The  same  thing 
occurs  when  the  proof  is 
returned." 

"Do    you    ever    have 
any     trouble    transferring 
your  ideas  into  writing?"  I  asked. 

"The  means  of  expression,  that  is.  the  actual  writ- 
ing, does  not  now  impede  me  in  my  work.  When 
first  beginning,  a  writer  always  has  to  come  up  against 
that  difficulty.  Situations  seem  insurmountable,  the 
.story  forms  itself  into  an  unj'ieldiug  knot,  but  with 
continuous  writing  these  gradually  become  dispelled 
and  language  accompanies  ideas  without  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  author." 

"To  what  extent  are  j'our  characters  reproductions 
from  real  life?" 

' '  None  of  my  characters  are  imaginary,  nor  are  any 
of  them  representations  of  real  people   in  their  en- 
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tirety.  They  ai-e  composites  of  several  individuals, 
mosaic's  fitted  together  to  fonii  a  whole.  Pcnrod,  for 
example,  embodies  iaaii\'  of  the  characteristics  of  im' 
nephew,  Booth  Jameson." 

I  inquired  whether  the  Plutocrat  were  a  composite 
of  tourists  whom  he  had  seen  and  heard  abroad.  He 
replied  affirmatively  and  said  that  almost  all  the 
dialogrue  had  been  taken  verbatim  from  bits  he  had 
overheard  here  and  there. 

When  the  subject  of  the  study  of  psychology  and 
its  advantage  as  a  basis  for  writing  was  brought  up, 
Mr.  Tarkington  seemed  to  consider  it  of  little  im- 
portance. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  argued,  "schools  of  psy- 
chology have  not  permanent  influence.  At  one  mo- 
ment the  Freudians  occupy  the  center  of  attention ; 
in  the  next  their  theories  are  cast  aside  in  favor  of 
tbose  of  another  school.  Furthermore,  writers  of 
some  specific  psychological  doctrine  acquire  the  vo- 
cabularly  of  a  text  and  do  not  give  us  either  indi- 
vidual thought  or  expression.  They  don't  even  write 
the  English  language  and  they  see  people  in  sten- 
cilled forms  according  to  their  particular  theories. 
The  way  to  study  people  is  to  observe  them ;  in  every 
phase  of  life  and  in  all  places.  Watch  those  sitting 
around  you  in  a  restaurant,  for  instance.  Try  to 
discover  just  what  sort  of  individual  this  one  is  and 
what  relation  he  bears  to  the  one  next  to  him.    That's 


the  way  to  become  acquainted  with  people.  Later, 
they  will  all  resolve  themselves  into  types  and  you 
will  lie  able  to  infer  from  a  man's  face  the  general 
character  of  his  life,  ju.st  as  I  am  now  able  to  judge 
([uite  successfully  from  a  lioy's  picture  what  type  of 
man  he  will  become  in  the  future." 

"You   lay   particular  stress,   then,   on   character?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Character  revelation  is  the  mainspring 
of  writing.  Plot  is  not  important  unless  you  happen 
to  be  writing  detective  stories  for  tired  business  men." 

"Well,  how  about  journalism  as  good  training  and 
discipline  for  would-be  authors?" 

"I  don't  believe  that  it  is  an  asset.  I  say  that 
without  having  had  any  experience  in  that  field,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  newspaper  training  causes  stereo- 
typed and  trite  phrases — such  as  'lurid  flames'  in 
describing  a  fire.  On  account  of  the  haste  involved 
in  newspaper  work  easily  conceived  phrases  are  re- 
quired, whereas  best  writing  means  choice  of  the  best 
word.  After  college  I  started  writing  a  novel  and 
short  stories.  It  was  five  years  before  anything  was 
published,  and  that  was  a  short  story  accepted  by 
McChire's.  No,  I  believe  the  best  way  to  write  is 
just  to  write." 

On  this  note  the  interview  ended  and  we  sallied 
forth  just  as  Mi"s.  Tarkington  was  finishing  her  in- 
terview. Quite  a  busy  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tark- 
ington decided  in  their  genial  manner. 


'*>«<8^«>«; 


ebeJI 


We  stood  by  the  window 

Watching  the  waves 

Reach  up  to  catch  the  rain 

And  the  gray  sweep  and  certainty 

Of  the  storm  frightened  me. 

A  boat  of  holiday  folk 

Groped  its  way  to  a  rain-swept  dock. 

A  negro,  clutching  a  chicken  in  his  arms, 

Sought  the  shelter  of  a  Palmetto. 

The  wind,  incensed  by  black  cowardice. 

Greedily  snatched  the  dripping  fowl 

And  tossed  it  to  the  sea. 

"That  was  cruel  of  God,"  I  murmured, 

And  felt  your  warm  touch, 

And  saw  your  dreamy  eyes. 

"Let's  go  out  and  wrestle  this,"  you  begged. 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  I  replied,  "One  can't 

Leave  a  Charleston  tea  to  wrestle  storms." 


I  turned  my  back  on  it  and  faced  the  room — 

The  peacock   feathers,   the  black  horsehair  furniture 

And  the  nudticolored  pillows 

Smiled  at  me.     And  smirked  at  you. 

The  old  lady  in  the  white  lace  cap, 

The  man  in  the  threadbare  gray 

And  the  faded  girl  in  last  year's  rose 

Smiled  dispa-ssionately  over  their  tea  cups. 

While  the  big  clock  ticked  alien,  alien. 

When  you  left  you  forgot  to  clo.se  the  door 

And  gusts  of  cold   air  sweeping  through   the  stuffy 

room 
Evoked   a  frown   from   the  man   in   threadbare  gray 
And  a  cough  from  the  girl  in  last  year's  rose. 
You  passed  beneath  the  window, 
Your  black  hair  wind  blown. 
And  your  laughing  face  uplifted  to  the  stonu. 
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As  We  Pass  B 


y 

Wlien  we  come  to  literature  ice  find  that,  though  it  conforms  to  rules  of  grammar,  it  is  yet  a  thing  of 
joy,  it  is  freedom  itself.  The  heauty  of  a  poem  is  bound  by  strict  laws,  yet  transcends  them.  The  laws 
are  its  wmgs,  they  do  not  keep  it  weighted  dou'u.  they  carry  it  to  freedom.  Its  form  is  in  law.  but  its 
spirit  is  in  beauty.  — Tagore. 


To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite ; 

To  forgive  wfongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love,  and  bless ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,   nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free ; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,   Empire,  and  Victory. 
— Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 


The  worst  thing  about  new  books  is  that  they  keep 
us  from  reading  the  old  ones. 

— Joseph  Joubert. 


Fools  and  sensible  men  are  equally  innocuous.  It 
is  in  the  half  fools  and  the  luvlf  wise  that  the  great 
danger  lies. 

— Goethe. 


Thought  looks  into  the  pit  of  hell  and  is  not  afraid. 
It  sees  mau,  a  feeble  speck,  surrounded  by  unfathom- 
able depths  of  silence ;  yet  it  bears  itself  proudly ;  as 
unmoved  as  if  it  were  lord  of  the  universe.  Thought 
is  great  and  swift  and  free ;  the  light  of  the  world 
and  the  chief  glory  of  mau. 

— Bertr.\nd  RrssELL.  Education. 


Yestereve,  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  temple,  I  saw 
a  woman  sitting  between  two  men.  One  side  of  her 
face  was  pale,  the  other  was  blushing. 

— Kahlil  Gibran,  The  Madman. 


Learning   without    thought    is    labor   lost,    thought 
without  learning  is  perilous. 

— Confucius. 


I  have  sought  repose  everywhere  and  I  have  it  only 
in  a  little  corner  with  a  little  book. 

— St.  Francois  de  Sales. 


He    considered    himself   well   connected,    well    edu- 
cated, and  intelligent.     Who  doesn't? 

— Joseph  Conrad,  The  Return. 


Neither  in  writing  nor  in  reading  wilt  tliou  be  able 
to  lay  down  rules  for  others  before  thou  shalt  have 
first  learned  to  obey  rules  thyself,  much  more  is  this 
so  in  life. 

— Marcus  Aurelius. 


A  fox  looked  at  his  shadow  at  sunrise  and  said, 
"I  will  have  a  camel  for  lunch  today."  And  all 
morning  he  went  about  looking  for  camels.  But  at 
noon  he  saw  his  shadow  again — and  he  said,  "A 
mouse  \t-ill  do." 

— Kahlil  Gibran,  The  Madman. 


The  bay  was  like  a  bottomless  pit  of  intense  light. 
The  circular  sheet  of  water  reflected  a  luminous  sky, 
and  the  shores  enclosing  it  made  an  opaque  ring  of 
earth  floating  in  an  emptiness  of  transparent  blue. 
The  hills,  purple  and  arid,  stood  out  heavily  on  the 
sky ;  their  summits  seemed  to  fade  into  a  coloured 
tremble  as  of  ascending  vapor;  their  steep  sides  were 
streaked  with  the  green  of  narrow  ravines;  at  their 
feet  lay  rice-fields,  plaintain  patches,  yellow  sands. 
— Joseph  Conrad,  Karain,  A  Memory. 


The  second  sister  is  called  Mater  Suspiriorum.  Our 
Lady  of  Sighs.  She  never  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks 
abroad  upon  the  winds.  She  wears  no  diadem.  And 
her  eyes,  if  they  were  ever  seen,  read  their  story;  they 
would  be  found  filled  with  perishing  dreams,  and  with 
wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium.  But  she  raises  not  her 
eyes ;  her  head,  on  which  sits  a  dilapidated  turban, 
droops  for  ever;  for  ever  fastens  on  the  dust.  She 
weeps  not.  She  groans  not.  But  she  sighs  inaudibly 
at  intervals. 

— Thomas  De  Quincey, 
Levana  and  Our  Ladies  of  Soi-row. 


Love  is  the  only  thing  that  in  its  being 
Is  what  it  seems  to  be,  glory  and  gold. 
And  all  the  rest,  are  weak  and  hollow  staves, 
For  even  the  poor  to  lean  on. 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Tristram. 
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1-^aptain.  Woodoerry  s  iL/ittle  oliips 

By  Natalie  Sidman     ' 


Caij'ii  Woodlieny  turned  the  letter  over  slowly. 
It  was  a  very  puzzling  thing  indeed.  He  pulled  off 
his  old  blue-visored  cap  and  scratched  his  head  with 
a  knotted  hand.  (It  was  a  hand  which  showed  much 
hard  labor.)  For  many  years  the  Cap'n  had  looked 
after  the  freight  pier  of  one  of  the  New  York  boat 
lines.  Three  times  a  week  the  .steamer  came  up  the 
river  and  stopped  at  the  little  New  England  town  to 
discharge  and  pick  up  freight.  Three  times  a  week, 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  the  t'ap'n  had  been  there 
to  handle  the  lines  and  take  care  of  the  freight.  Now 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  spare  time,  and  he  spent  most 
of  it  atioat  in  his  small  row-boat  on  the  river.  Every 
year  there  were  boat  races,  too,  and  the  Cap'n  was 
always  on  hand  to  see  them.  He  longed  for  a  sail 
boat  of  his  own,  but  how  was  a  man  to  buy  a  boat 
on  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week? 

Just  now  the  Cap'n  was  very  much  perplexed.  He 
looked  at  the  letter  again,  with  it.s  letterhead  of  a 
distingiiished  lawyer's  tirm  in  New  York.  Who  could 
be  playing  a  practical  joke  on  him?  Eighty  thousand 
dollars  left  to  him  in  a  will?  Why,  the  thing  was 
impossible!  He  didn't  even  know  this  Mr.  Cabot  who 
was  supposed  to  have  left  him  a  fortune.  Stop !  Yes, 
he  did,  too.  A  good  twenty-five  years  before,  while 
watching  the  races  on  the  river,  he  had  reseiied  a 
little  girl  who  had  fallen  off  a  big  yacht.  Her  name 
had  been  Cabot,  and  her  people  had  taken  his  name 
and  later  had  sent  him  a  check  for  fifty  dollars,  which 
had  seemed  an  enormous,  sum  to  him  at  the  time. 
And  now — oh,  it  was  impossible!  But  the  Cap'n 
turned  on  his  heel  and  set  out  for  the  station.  There 
was  a  light  of  suppressed  excitement  in  his  eyes. 

Two  days  later  the  Cap'n  called  me  up  in  New 
York.  Would  I  please  come  over  and  identify  him 
for  some  lawyers  ?  Of  course  I  would  !  I  had  known 
the  Cap'n  for  years.  I  had  often  spent  the  summer 
in  his  little  village — and  many  a  time  he  had  taken 
me  fishing.  I  hastened  over  to  the  lawyer's  offices 
and  quickly  identified  my  friend  to  their  satisfaction. 

Three  months  passed,  and  one  evening  as  I  was  sit- 
ting by  my  fire  smoking  a  pipe,  the  Cap'n  called  me 
up  again.  He  wanted  some  advice  and  thought  I  was 
the  man  to  give  it  to  him.  I  told  him  to  come  over 
to  my  rooms. 

"Well,  Cap'n,"  I  said  as  he  entered,  "tell  me  all 
about  yourself.  What  are  you  doing  in  New  York 
again,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  that  business 
with  the  lawyers  last  February?" 


"It's  a  strange  tale,  sir,"  he  replied,  and  went  on 
to  tell  me  of  the  letter  from  the  lawyers  informing 
him  of  the  eighty  thousand  dollars  which  had  been 
left  him ;  of  his  first  belief  that  it  was  a  .joke,  and 
then  of  his  going  down  to  see  the  lawyei's. 

"Well,  sir,  when  I  arrived  at  New  York,"  he  went 
on,  "a  man  in  brass  buttons  come  up  to  me  and  says, 
'You're  Cap'n  Woodberry,  are  you  not?'  'That's 
what  I  am, '  I  says. 

"W^ell,  that  feller  looked  like  a  real  officer,  and  do 
you  know  he  took  me  out  of  the  station  and  opened 
the  door  of  a  limouzee,  and  say,  that  feller  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  running  of  that  machine — all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  open  and  shut  the  door  and  put  a 
robe  over  you ! 

"Well,  we  soon  got  down  town,  and  went  up  in 
one  of  them  skyscrajiers. 

"After  we  shook  hands  all  'round,  one  of  the  law- 
yers sa.ys,  'And  now  Captain,  if  you  can  identify 
yourself,  we  want  to  give  you  the  money  left  you  by 
Mr.  Cabot.' 

"That's  where  you  come  in,  sir." 

I  had  been  listening  in  astonishment  to  this  recital, 
and  begged  the  Cap'n  to  go  on. 

"Did  you  actually  get  the  eighty  thousand  dollars," 
I  asked. 

"Well  yes,  sir,  but  that  wasn't  till  later,"  he  re- 
plied. "Mrs.  Cabot  wanted  to  .see  me,  so  I  went  out 
with  the  same  feller  in  the  limouzee  and  he  took  me 
up  that  swell  street.  Five  Avenoo,  and  we  stopped 
before  a  big  brown  stone  house. 

"Another  man  let  me  in  and  put  me  in  a  sittin' 
room.  Believe  me,  it  was  about  twenty-eight  feet 
square,  and  it  had  a  Brussels  carpet  that  was  so  soft 
when  you  stepped  on  it  you  sank  clear  down  to  j'our 
knees ! 

' '  There  was  some  dark  gearing  around  the  windows 
and  the  chairs  was  soft  and  big.  The  lights  was  all 
in  vases,  and  I  never  seen  such  a  lot  of  comfort  before. 

"Mrs.  Cabot  came  in  soon  and  she  says,  'Are  you 
Captain  Woodberry,  who  saved  mj'  daughter's  life?' 
Well,  we  talked  along  awhile  and  then  she  says  she 
would  like  for  me  to  stay  to  dinner  and  meet  the 
daughter. 

"I  says  I  figured  I  could  stay  for  dinner,  but  I 
had  to  be  back  the  next  day  to  take  the  lines  from 
the  steamer. 
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"Jxxst  then  the  daughter  come  in,  and  say,  her  hus- 
band was  with  her.  and  two  little  girls!  Then  we  all 
went  in  to  dinner. 

''Believe  me,  that  dining  room  was  some  size! 
There  was  leather  chairs  with  big  high  backs  clear 
np  over  your  head,  and  they  was  so  comfortable  you 
could  have  sat  on  them  all  day ! 

"There  was  a  whole  crew  in  the  dining  room.  One 
feller  was  on  my  starboard  side,  and  another  on  the 
port.  They  brought  in  the  dandiest  vittals  you  ever 
ate,  but  when  you'd  get  going  good  on  .something  yon 
liked  first  rate,  all  hands  would  knock  off  and  you'd 
get  something  you  didn't  like  half  as  well! 

"It  was  a  long  cruise  to  the  ice  cream,  and  if  I 
say  it  myself,  I  certainly  like  ice  cream.  They  saw 
I  liked  it  and  asked  me  to  have  some  more. 

"'Mrs.  Cabot,'  I  says,  'I  sure  will.  There's  no 
corn  starch  in  that  ice  cream!'  They  all  laughed  and 
said  they  was  glad  I  liked  it. 

"Pretty  soon  I  was  so  full  I  could  chew  but  I 
couldn't  swallow,  so  we  all  got  up  and  went  back 
into  the  sittin'  room. 

"Mrs.  Cabot  says,  'This  is  our  night  at  the  opera. 
Would  you  like  to  go?' 

"Well,  I  had  heard  that  opera  is  kind  of  .screeching 
stuff  and  I  wasn't  so  keen  on  it.  They  must  of  read 
my  mind  because  they  says,  'What  would  you  really 
like  to  do  ? '  So  I  says,  have  you  got  any  good  movies  ? 
They  says  'Sure,'  so  we  all  went  to  the  movies.  It 
wasn't  any  cheap  movie  either,  there  wasn't  any 
flickering  or  splashing  on  the  pictures. 

"After  we  went  back  to  the  house  they  says,  'Let's 
have  a  little  supper. ' 

"I  didn't  see  how  I  could  eat,  but  we  all  went  into 
the  dining  room  and  there  was  the  same  crew  on 
watch  again !  We  had  swell  chicken  sandwiches  and 
lots  of  other  things  to  eat.  It  was  even  better 'n  a 
church  picnic. 

"Finally,  they  showed  me  up  to  the  room  where 
I  was  to  sleep.  There  was  a  big  bed  with  four  posts 
and  a  curtain  over  it.  Believe  me,  I  never  slept  on 
such  soft  feathers  in  my  life! 

"Next  morning  I  got  up  at  the  u.sual  time  and 
went  downstairs,  but  no  one  was  up.  I  looked  out 
the  window  and  there  was  the  milkman  going  along 
so  I  got  my  hat  and  took  a  w-alk  way  up  Five  Avenoo. 

"I  had  to  knock  a  number  of  times  when  I  got 
back  before  the  cook  let  me  in.  And  say !  That 
family  never  came  down   'til  eight  o  'clock ! 

"After  breakfast  I  said  I  guessed  I'd  have  to  be 
moving  along,  so  they  sent  me  to  the  station  and  says. 
'James  will  take  care  of  you.'  He  put  me  on  the 
train  and  bought  me  a  seat  in  the  palace  car.     He 


lugged  my  bag  in  just  like  I  was  an  invalid  feller. 

' '  Sir,  that  was  no  place  for  me !  I  found  the  car 
all  filled  up  with  ladies  and  perfumery,  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  I  went  back  in  the  smoking  car  where  I 
belonged. 

"Well,  sir,  I  been  down  to  New  York  and  back 
again  six  times  lately.  I  took  the  money  in  my  suit- 
case and  put  it  in  savings  bauks,  and  now  I've  got 
money  all  over  New  England ! 

"Those  lawyer.s,  they  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  have 
my  money  in  cash  or  .stocks  and  bonds,  but  no  sir,  I 
didn't  want  to  lose  none  of  my  mone.v  in  stocks.  I 
know  about  how  men  lose  money  in  Wall  Street ! 
So  I  took  the  cash. 

"And  now,  sir,  I've  resigned  my  job  and  I  want 
to  know  do  you  think  it  would  be  going  too  strong  for 
me  to  buy  a  sail-boat?" 

I  smileil.  "Cap'n,  you're  a  rich  man,"  I  said, 
"and  you  could  bu.v  a  couple  of  ,vachts  if  you  wanted 
to." 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I  don't  want  none  of  them 
looxurious  yachts,  but  I  always  have  wanted  a  sail- 
boat, somethin'  I  could  sail  my.self,  and  now  I'm  going 
to  have  one.  I'm  going  to  call  her  the  'Rescue'  as 
that's  how  I  come  to  have  her  at  all. 

"The  rest  of  my  money  I'm  going  to  give  to  poor 
boys  like  I  was  once — when  I  used  to  sit  on  the  wharf 
and  wish  I  had  a  sail-boat." 

"That  is  wonderful  of  you,  Cap'n."  I  said.  "But 
you  must  be  sure  to  keep  enough  for  your  own 
comfort. ' ' 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  want  anything  more  after  I  get 
my  boat."  he  replied.  "And  now,  goodbye,  sir,  and 
thank  you.  I'll  be  getting  along  to  see  about  that 
craft!" 

The  Cap'n  took  his  leave  blithely.  He  was  off  to 
buy  the  longed-for  darling  of  his  dreams.  There  wa.s 
an  alacrity  in  his  step  and  a  light  in  his  eye  which 
bespoke  complete  happiness. 

And  I  wondered,  as  I  relit  my  pipe,  how  many 
people  would  get  half  the  pleassure  and  do  half  the 
good  in  a  like  situation  as  had  Cap'n  Woodberry  when 
his  ship  came  in.         -^i>*^y«:^ 


vJ'inL  oayimg  vJoocll'= 

It  isn't  "Good-bye." 

The  You  will  return  to  me 

When  the  rain  beats  on  the  window  panes. 

When  mocking  birds  sing  at  dawning. 

When  crickets  chirp  at  dusk, 

When  a  branch  of  pine  holds  a  moon  in  the  sky. 

The  You  will  return  to  me. 

It  isn't  "Good-bye."  — Mary  Henderson. 
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The  last  race,  a  tense  moment,  a  girl  balls  her  hand- 
kerchief tightly  in  her  hand,  a  man  swears,  but  all 
are  qniet — waiting.  Around  the  curve  they  come  and 
into  the  home  stretch.  Racers,  .seven  in  all,  thorough- 
breds, the  pride  and  hope  of  their  masters  who  in  ten 
lu'ief  seconds  will  burst  into  praise  for  the  victor,  or 
sigh,  curse,  and  tighten  their  lips  in  despair.  All 
eyes  are  glued  on  a  cliestuut  leading  the  field  by  two 
lengths.  All  e.yes  see  him  trip,  see  his  .jockey  roll, 
.shaie  his  foot  from  a  stirrup,  .see  the  horse  falter  in 
his  stride,  then,  clearly  limping,  gather  himself  for 
the  finish.  A  stir  goes  over  the  crowd  as,  riderless, 
the  chestnut  comes  in  ahead  but  not  victor.  Then  the 
applause  becomes  wild  and  pi'olonged  for  the  favorite 
whose  number  goes  on  the  boards. 

The  crowd  begins  to  move  downward  toward  the 
parked  automobiles  or  trolley  cars,  a  fat  banker 
gathers  up  his  laprobe  and  helps  his  wife,  a  glowing 
girl  slips  her  tattered  program  into  her  handliag,  the 
last  few  cries  of  "Peanuts,  Mister?"  are  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  many  feet.  The  track  is  clear  except  for  n 
few  boys  hurrying  across  it  and  a  little  group  gath- 
ered around  a  chestnut  horse  just  beyond  the  judges' 
stand — about  a  wet,  dusty,  panting  chestnut  horse 
with  a  broken  leg. 

The  passersby  pause  in  their  rush,  a  comment  is 
made  on  the  shame  of  the  accident,  a  word  spoken  oi 


the  rolling  eye,  the  red  nostril.  A  small  man  in  a 
dark  blue  suit  writes  a  few  words  in  a  notebook — a 
tine  subject  for  the  Sunday  School  lesson — courage. 
Some  wonder  about  the  owner.  Was  this  horse  one 
of  many,  or  .was  he  the  living  fortune  of  one  listed 
merely  as  William  Fenton?  But  who  among  that 
passing  crowd,  pausing,  speculating,  thought  of  the 
horse  himself?  Who  dreamed  that  this  quivering, 
lathered  body  might  have  thoughts  too — thoughts  of 
sweet  clover,  reckless  playing  among  liis  own  kind, 
warm  stables,  and  whistling  grooms?  Who  cares  that 
this  plaything,  now  little  more  than  pulsing  flesh, 
might  have  liad  dreams  of  other  races,  his  head  pass- 
ing the  line  just  enough  ahead  of  the  others  to  make 
him  a  hero. 

The  crowd  streams  on — a  sportsman  knowing  the 
]iower  of  the  veterinary 's  needle  is  glad  the  horse  ^vill 
not  sutfer  longer — a  Inisiness  man  counts  the  money 
won  him  In'  the  favorite,  glances  at  the  fallen  racer, 
and  nmmbles  that  one  can  never  tell,  and  goes  his 
unthinking  way  to  liis  dinner  and  to  his  evening 
paper.  — By  T  *. 

The  distant  mountain  is  shadowed  with  mist : 
Approaching,  half-veiled,  her  lover  the  sun. 

—By  T  *. 


'«>=Sx^'i>«; 


ouimmeriime 

A  tree, 

A  breeze, 

A  brook,  and  I  .  .  . 

And  far  above, 

A  blue,  blue  sky  .  .  . 

'Tis  then  I  think 
That   Heav'n  is  nigh. 

— Emma  Knowlton. 

1  o  A  F  riemiti 

The  winter  sun  sinks  slowly  to  the  west. 
And  marks  the  passing  of  another  day ; 
A  tired  city  quietly  falls  to  rest 
And  lies  in  solemn  stillness,  cold  and  gray. 
(The  days  were  warmer  when  you  went  away.) 

— Eleanor  Borboum. 
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(Continued  from  Page  .3) 

For  many  years  after  meeting  with  the  adventures 
recorded  here.  Pegasus  lived  his  old  free  life  until 
the  day  came  when  Zeus  learned  of  the  impending- 
overthrow  of  the  gods  and  feared  that  the  winged 
horse  might  again  fall  into  mortal  hands.  To  prevent 
this  from  happening,  he  changed  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture into  a  constellation  of  planets  in  the  northern 
sky.  So  now,  though  we  never  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Pegasus  in  the  clouds  with  the  .sunlight  flashing  iipon 
his  great  wliite  wings,  we  may  see  him  on  any  clear 
night  frolicking  in  the  star-spangled  sky,  his  mane 
curling  back  like  a  crested  wave,  his  beautiful  pinions 
outspread,  as  spirited  and  untrammelled  and  happy 
as  on  the  day  he  sprang,  full-grown,  from  the  ocean's 
mist. 
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Is  it  the  success  of  the  new  honor  system  or  the  'flu  quaran- 
tine or  a  hang-over  of  the  Christmas  spirit  that  is  responsible 
for  this  lack  of  scandal,  this  barrenness  in  the  field  of  con- 
versation? Gossip  is  restricted  to  matters  concerning  Mid- 
winters; exams  fnrnish  topics  for  table-talk;  and  chatter  at 
Rheas'  has  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
arguments  for  and  against  Wisconsin's  new  experimental 
college,  our  present  system  of  education,  Athen's  state  religion, 
and  so  on.  We  miss  the  caustic,  spicy,  and  refreshing  comments 
nf  many  who  led  discussions  la.st  year,  who  tos.sed  reputations 
about  like  bean  bags  and  left  no  name  unshaken.  Oh,  for  the 
good  old  days  when  the  material  for  T.  H.  T.  would  have  filled 
this   whole   magazine   without   leaving  room   even   for  the  ads! 

.Marg  Lee's  well-laid  plans  for  popularity  during  Christmas 
vacation  went  sadly  astray  when  she  left  behind  her  the  mis- 
tletoe purchased  weeks  before  and  carefully  preserved  on  the 
window  ledge  until  time  of  departure. 

How  we  love  to  hear  letters  read  aloud,  especially  in  the 
post  office  during  the  morning  rush !  It  is  really  so  entertain- 
ing to  hear  all  about  "Sam's"  plans  for  coming  over  and  his 
feelings  on  the  subject  as  recorded  in  a  lengthy  epistle  to  a 
Freshman  and  loudly  read  by  same. 

Speaking  of  letters,  my  dear,  have  you  heard — Harriett 
Williams  got  five  in  one  day  and  four  were  from — well,  you 
know — and  he's  simply  darling  and  writes  all  the  time. 

We  hear  a  certain  Senior  had  a  very  successful  Christmas, 
commercially  speaking,  at  Roanoke.  All  those  who  are  be- 
hind on  their  Drive  payments  and  want  pin  money  are  advised 
to  ask  details — first  floor  Carson. 

Patsy  Jones  thinks  that  such  things  as  moun- 
tains and  statues  aud  two-carat  diamonds  are 
.just  cutie ! 

For  a   half  hour  of  real   entertainment   get 

Heath  to  tell  you  about  the  time  she  was  prop- 

I  ertj-  manager  for  the  Latin  Club  play  and  how 

she  met  the  problem  of  making  non-alcoholic 

beverages  look  like  "light  wines  and  beer." 

It  is  permissible,  even  flattering,  to  present 
one's  friends  with  gloves  and  hosiery  which 
one  knows  to  be  a  half  size  or  so  too  small,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  red  mittens  Hodgson  re- 
ceived for  Christmas,  we  would  positively  say 
V  the  motive  was  insult. 

Sophomoric  self-assurance  has  become  a 
proverb,  but  here  the  chief  trait  exhibited  by 
the  Class  of  '31  seems  to  be  absent-mindedness. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Virginia  White, 

(Continued   on   Page   21) 
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1  lie  oirange  Inferiiiiicle 

By  Eugene  O'Neill 

"Nina,  what  do  ymi  think  of  this  book  that  Engene 
O'Neill  has  written  of  ns,  of  the  Strange  Interlude 
that  is  our  life?  People  are  criticising  him,  are  they 
not.  for  not  hiding  the  ugliness  of  it  and  for  daring 
to  call  a  spade  by  its  name.  Do  you  think  he  has 
done  us  justice?"     Old  Charlie  was  musing  aloud. 

Nina  crossed  to  her  father's  book  shelves  that  lined 
the  walls  of  ttie  room  wherein  so  much  of  the  action 
of  her  life  had  taken  place, 
and  drew  the  book  under 
discussion  from  amongst 
the  dusty  old  classics.  It 
had  seemed  alive  there  be- 
side them.  She  thought- 
fully turned  the  pages  of 
the  nine-act  play. 

"Dear  old  Charlie,  you 
always  were  kind  to  m>' 
escapades  (except  perhaps 
in  your  thoughts).  You 
ask  me  if  he  has  been  fair 
to  us  ?   Far  more  than  fair ! 

For  he  has  made  lis  beautiful  by  his  words  and  thus 
has  given  us  an  excuse  for  being.  Beauty  is  an  excuse 
for  anything,  because  it  brings  happiness  and  happi- 
ness is  good.  That  same  thing  he  brought  out,  too, 
which  is  my  justifieation — my  motto  in  life.  See,  this 
is  the  way  he  says  it  for  me,  'Being  happy  is  the 
nearest  we  can  come  to  knowing  what  good  is  and  I 
am  going  to  be  happy.'  And  Charlie,  since  I  have 
lived  by  a  motto  like  that  you  can't  expect  that  my 
conduct  could  be  that  which  the  world  would  call 
right,  because  it  would  not  approve  my  motive." 


"But  O'Neill  has  shown  your  thoughts.  Has  he 
not,  by  that,  helped  this  world  to  understand  your 
unconventionalities  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  and  even  if  he  had  not.  there  would  still  be 
one  thing  by  whieh  his  plaj'  could  find  .justification — 
the  lesson  that  we  should  never  meddle  in  the  lives 
of  others.  ^Meddling  is  what  caused  all  the  trouble 
of  mj^  youth  and  people  will  read  and,  because  our 
trials  are  so  vivid,  they  will  keep  their  hands  otf 
others. ' ' 

■'Nina,  yon  are  getting  old.  as  I,  if  you  can  think 

of  our  lives  detached,  like 
that." 


THE  BOOK  SHELF  RECOMMENDS 

Eliz-\beth  .VXD  Essex Lyttmt  Strachey 

The  Glorious  Adventure. Bichard  Haliburton 

A  Brood  of  Ducklings JFrank  Swinnerton 

Penelope  's  M.\n John  Ersl-in-e 

The  Case  of  Serge.\nt  Grisch.\ Arnold  Zweig 

Scarlet  Sister  Mary _ Julia  Peterkin 

The  W.\nderer A  lain  Fournier 

The  Mad  Professor Hermann  Su-dermann 

PLAYS 
Peter  Pan - Jamr.<i  Ban-ie 


"Yes,  'old',"  thought- 
fully, "But  we  shall  live 
a  long,  long  time  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who 
have  read  of  us." 

She  closed  the  book  and 
slipped  it  back  on  the 
dusty  shelf  among  the 
classics,  where  it  seemed 
alive. 


-E.  H.  D. 


■'i^S^^^'i^X- 


eneiope  s 
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The  new  novel.  Penelope's  Man,  is  just  John 
Erskine  all  over  again.  It  is  a  satire  on  Homer's 
Odyssey  and,  in  a  way,  a  sequel  to  the  Private  Life 
of  Helen  of  Troy.  Erskine 's  theory  is  that  every 
stop  Odysseus  made  on  his  way  back  to  his  "dear" 
Penelope  was  a  case  of  "cherchez  la  femme. "  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Russians  have  no  sense  of  time.    In 
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that  case,  I  think  they  ought  to  make  Odyf3seiis  their 
national  hero  because  he  thought  nothing  of  making 
his  visits  at  different  islands  last  anywhere  from  one 
to  fifteen  years.  Of  course,  it  was  always  due  to  the 
pleadings  of  some  beautiful,  understanding  woman 
that  he  lingered  on.  Finally,  old  and  weary  of  this 
life,  he  arrived  home  only  to  start  out  again  after 
a  short  rest.  If  you  like  Erskine,  you  will  like  his 
new  book.     The  reading  time  is  one  hour. 

— T.  W. 

By  Mat  eel  Eowe  Fnriili<rm 

The  name  of  the  book,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  modern  novels,  is  quite  hard  to  figure  out  in 
relation  to  the  book  itself.  In  fact,  the  only  way  of 
determining  its  significance  is  by  reading  the  blurb, 
and  since  the  title  doesn't  matter  a  bit  anyway,  I'll 
let  you  do  that  for  yourselves  in  the  event  that  you 
should  happen  to  be  curious. 

The  whole  book  is  excellently  written — oh,  how 
hackneyed  a  phrase,  but  this  one  really  is  and  I'm 
not  saying  that  just  to  take  up  space  as  one  really 
might  do  if  this  were  a  term-paper  or  something,  you 
know.  The  very  be.st  part  of  the  novel,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  exceedingly  modern  in  tone,  is  the  fine 
tracing  of  character  development.  At  the  beginning, 
the  two  main  characters  are  both  very  young  and  the 
book  is  the  story  of  their  lives,  and  the  effects  of  the 
incidents  of  those  lives,  until  they  are  both  well 
beyond  the  middle-age  limit. 

The  story  of  Michael  Fielding  and  his  wife,  Elea- 
nor, is  all  very  logical  and  human,  and  nothing  about 
it  seems  forced  or  bookish.  The  third  (mtstanding 
character  is  Josie  Reynolds,  Michael's  secretary,  who 
devotes  her  entire  life  to  a  slavery  and  love  for 
Michael  that  is  at  one  time  both  pathetic  and  despic- 
able. In  the  end  everyone  turns  out  to  be  very  happy, 
and  anyone  who  is  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  ap- 
preciate the  good  taste  a  happy  ending  leaves,  will 
like  the  nice  "finis"  that  Miss  Farnham  brings  about 
without  letting  the  reader  suspect  until  the  very  end 
that  it  possibly  can  be  that  way. 

— M.  H. 


ih^iizabeil])  ancl  Jc^ 


ssex 

For  biography  the  Bookshelf  recommends  Elizabeth 
and  Essex,  a  new  revelation  of  the  pei-sonality  of  the 
Queen,  by  Lytton  Straehey.  He  reveals  her  as  a 
strange,    contradictory    person,    a    person    who   hated 


making  decisions  but  realized  the  necessity  in  order 
to  remain  the  dominant  factor  of  the  government. 
Behind  her  imperious  front  was  a  woman  whose  emo- 
tions had  been  starved  in  her  youth,  whose  inner  self 
was  warped,  and  who  suffered  from  sexual  repression. 
So  in  later  years  she  bestowed  her  royal  affections 
on  Essex,  a  lad  in  his  twenties,  just  half  her  age. 

He  had  to  learn,  to  his  misfortune,  that  his  royal 
mistress  could  be  relenting  and  vindicative  at  the 
same  time,  lie  also  learned  what  it  was  to  be  wooed 
b\'  a  queen  whose  fervor  he  returned  with  protesta- 
tions of  devotion.  The  Queen  stormed  at  his  marriage 
ami  then  realized  that  their  relations  were  "unique 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  futile  domesticity"  and 
"felt  that  a  queen  could  ignore  a  wife."  This  affair 
lasted  for  about  ten  years,  Essex  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  power  and  claiming  more  and  more  from 
the  Queen,  until  her  nature  could  stand  no  more. 
The  tragic  end  came  when  Essex  dares  to  disobey  her, 
presuming  too  greatly  on  her  love  for  him,  and  she, 
as  Queen,  has  him  imprisoned,  tried,  and  finally  exe- 
cuted, lie  liad  lietrayed  her  in  ever\'  possible  way — 
mentally,  emotionally,  materially — as  a  queen  and  as 
a  woman — before  the  world  and  "in  the  sweetest  pri- 
vacies of  her  heart." 

Lytton  Straehey  proves  his  versatility  as  a  biogra- 
pher when  the  subtle  irony  of  his  Queen  Victorm.  is 
contrasted  with  the  sustained,  tragic  note  of  Elizabeth 
and  Essex.  He  has  given  us  another  priceless  inter- 
pretation of  an  ever-favorite  character. 

—A.  H. 


L 


emLin 

By  Valei-iu  Marcu 

Marcu's  Lenin  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent 
biographies.  It  is  vividly  written,  dealing  not  so 
much  with  the  facts  of  Vladimir  Ilyitch  Ulianov's 
life  but  the  development  of  his  mind,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  philosophies,  why  he  acted  as  he  did,  the 
influences  that  the  times  had  on  him,  his  exile  in 
Siberia,  his  heartening  influence  on  the  others  there 
and  the  difficulties  his  group  of  thinkers  underwent. 
Lenin's  force  of  character  aiKl  greatness  was  realized, 
when  he  was  yet  young,  by  the  great  philosopher 
Plekhanov,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modern  revo- 
lutionary movement.  Lenin  journeyed  to  Geneva  to 
interview  this  man  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  but  it  was 
the  philosopher  who  stood  in  awe  of  the  pupil.  He 
realized  that  there  was  in  Lenin  a  strong  pereonality, 
a  man  of  power,  of  great  ingenuity  and  fidelity  of 
purpose. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Pegasus,  we  learn  after  some  researc-h  into  Myths  Every  Child  Slioiild 
Know,  was  given  to  the  Muses  by  the  omnipotent  Jupiter.  That  the  steed 
luig-ht  better  serve  the  purpose  of  its  mistresses,  he  was  ecjuipped  with 
strong  wings  liy  which  to  raise  the  worshippers  of  his  owners  to  heights 
wherein  the  rarer  atmosphere  might  eool  their  aching  lieads.  Today  we 
say  that  his  riders,  tlie  authors,  have  taken  their  readers  out  of  themselves 
on  his  broad  back  and  made  life  for  them  a  bit  more  livable.  But  in 
making  such  a  statement  we  have  omitted  a  most  important  step  in  our 
reasoning.  What  of  the  writers  themselves?  Have  they  not  lieen  the  first 
to  ascend,  have  they  not  gathered  the  greatest  l)enefit  from  such  a  flight? 

So,  to  come  suddenly  to  the  particular,  we  urge  you  to  write  for 
yourself.  Aside  from  obvious  benefits  in  your  class  room,  writing  is  the 
greatest  safety  valve  in  the  world.  When  that  oppressed  feeling,  the  origin 
of  which  seems  to  lie  between  an  approaching  spell  of  homesickness  and  a 
threatened  attack  of  the  "flu"  comes  in  your  chest  from  thinldng,  there 
is  no  surer  means  of  relief  than  the  release  of  the  olfending  thouglit  by 
writing  it  down.  "A  depressing  result,"  you  ask!  Not  necessarily; 
beauty  may  l)ring  that  tight  feeling  to  our  throats,  or  a  memory  nuiy  make 
us  feel  helpless  in  its  loveliness. 

Writing  is  the  best  practice  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  task.  The 
Avork  may  be  faulty,  but  it  gives  practice  in  saying  what  we  mean,  a  re- 
quisite for  the  keeping  as  well  as  the  obtaining  of  no-matter-how-common- 
place a  job.  We  hear  so  often,  "Oh,  you  know,  I  can't  express  myself." 
And  we  say  it  often,  too,  and  then  feel  particularly  impotent  to  nud^e  an 
impi'ession  on  the  person  to  whom  we  are  speaking. 

Yes,  sei-ibble  for  practice,  and  for  something  bigger  and  higher  still. 
For  there  is  a  prize  to  be  gained  more  worth  while  than  any  we  have 
mentioned.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  .something  that  we  have  written 
must  mean  more  to  us  than  to  any  one  else.  It  must  hold  shades  of  mean- 
ing; its  words  nmst  enfold  whole  situations  about  which  our  readers  know 
nothing,  but  it  is  our  attempt  to  make  them  feel  some  experience  which 
we  think  the.v  would  enjoy,  or  to  liold  some  sensation  in  perpetuity,  simply 
for  our  own  pleasure,  which  otherwise  must  fade  into  a  too-crammed  past. 

And  the  ti'iumph  of  it,  even  when  we  feel  our  work  poor,  to  have 
accomplished  something !  So  we  urge  the  strong  wings  of  literature,  that 
you  should  fly  not  only  on  the  horse  that  someone  has  tamed  for  you,  but 
also  that  you  should  be  carried  on  the  pinions  of  your  own  steed  wliicli 
vou  have  wooed  from  the  skies  and  learned  to  ride. 
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Tlie  \'as.s(ir  h'crlac  for  Deceiulier  \v;is  by  Far  the 
best  magazine  we  have  exehanged.  It  al)iiuiuls  in 
variety,  originality  and  quality.  "The  Tragedian" 
proved  a  story  of  length  which  stands  alone,  above 
the  ordinary.  The  ending  was  strong  and  very  satis- 
fying. The  atmosphere  and  humor  of  "More  Stately 
Mansions"  makes  a  play  we  are  sure  would  prove  as 
enjoyable  for  acting  as  we  found  it  for  reading.  Many 
other  articles  deserve  mention  l)ut  space  limits  us. 
We  would  enjoy  more  poetry.  "  Venez  vite. "  Feb- 
ruary number. 

Cargoes,  drawing  from  a  smaller  field,  has  never- 
theless produced  a  carefully  chosen  collection  of 
varied  and  well  written  material.  The  poetry  is 
good,  especially  the  narrative.  "Pineapple  Salad" 
is  a  cleverly  worked  out  play.  We  again  find  your 
Book  Review  Department  commendable  for  its  ad- 
vanced literary  style. 

The  Mary  Baldwin  Miscellainj  is  a  rather  immature 
conglomeration  of  stories,  poems,  news  and  jokes,  but 
shows  promise.  "Silence  in  the  Hills,"  while  a  time 
worn  subject,  has  a  pleasing  and  soothing  tone. 
"Dreams"  and  "I  Want  My  Foolish  Flowers"  are 
the  best  of  the  peoms,  especially  the  former  with  its 
smooth  flowing  rhythm.  "In  a  Church"  has  a  som- 
bre thoughtfulness  which  attains  for  it  a  more  ad- 
vanced literary  style. 

We  were  a  little  disappointed  with  the  lack  of 
variety  in  TJie  Taper.  The  "Poems  of  Fall"  were 
the   be.st   of  the   poetry,    with   expressive   feeling   for 


their  subject.  .More  such  interesting  analysis  as  that 
shown  ill  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  would  lie  worth 
while  and  educational.  "Her  Sixth  Sense,"  while  by 
no  means  an  original  subject,  was  treated  well  enough 
to  be  very  entertaining. 

The  Brambler  once  more  urges  other  magazines  to 
criticize  their  exchanges  and  so  help  eacli  other  to 
improve. 

We  appreciate  the   following  exchanges: 

The  Va^sar  L'evieir — Vassar  College. 

Pine  aiiul  Thistle — Flora  Macdonald  College. 

The  Pharetra — Wilson  College. 

Cargoes — HoUins  College. 

The  Miscellanij — Mary  Baldwin  College. 

The  Wells  Chroviele—^\^el\^  College. 

I'he  Taper — Rockford  College. 

The  Aurora — Agnes  Scott  College. 

.1//.  Hohjoke  Monthly — Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Kalends — Goucher  College. 

Acorn — Meredith  College. 

The  Prelude — Woman's  College,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Laselle  Leaves — Laselle  Seminary. 

The  Smith   College  Monthly— Smith.  College. 

Tlie  Concept — Converse  College. 

The  next  issue  of  The  Br.vjibler  will  1)e  a  Travel 
Number.  We  should  like  such  contributions  as  de- 
scriptive sketches  of  foreign  places,  amusing  incidents 
about  foreigners  at  home,  and  stories  of  travel. 


'«i^s<S>'«>«; 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 


DOROTHY   DAREOW,   ex    '29 
EVELINE    EDMANDS,    '29 
EMELIE   GIESE,    '29 
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v^losed  Incicleiiii 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

dress  yesterday.  It's  very  pretty,  but  green — and 
Isabel,  poor  dear,  simply  can't  wear  green.  She  paid 
enough  for  it,  too  ! ' ' 

"Have  you  heard  about  Margaret's  wedding  dress?" 
Mamie  queried. 

"She  hasn't  gotten  it  yet,"  Alice  blurted.  "Says 
her  husband's  aunt  is  going  to  bring  it  fi-om  Boston. 
Say,  I'd  like  to  see  my  husband's  aunt  pick  out  a 
dress  for  me.     I'd  look  like  the  Gil)son  Girl!" 

"Oh,  I  know  it  will  be  lovely,"  Mrs.  Scott  twittered. 
"The  Boston  shops  must  be  wonderful."  Mrs.  Scott's 
attempt  at  conversation  and  enthusiasm  spelled  her 
doom.  She  forgot  to  tinesse.  She  was  set  a  hundred 
points.  Mrs.  Turnbull  smiled,  "My  dear,  you  couldn't 
possibly  have  made  it ! " 

"You  know  what  I  liked  best  in  ycnir  wedding?" 
^Margaret  asked  Inez  and  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  con- 
tinued:  "The  bamboo  that  hid  Grandfather  Paret's 
picture,  and  miracle  of  miracles,  Pa  says  I  can  take 
the  picture  down  for  mine!" 

Inez  Icxiked  up  from  the  pillow  case  she  was  em- 
lu-oidering  with  a  B.  "I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  it, 
Margaret.  I'm  glad  Grandfather  Paret  was  at  my 
wedding.  He's  always  been  there  on  the  parlor  wall, 
you  know." 

"That's  just  it,"  Margaret  said. 

She  sounds  terribly  like  Ernest,  Inez  thought,  and 
shuddered.  Inez  didn't  understand  Ernest.  But  per- 
haps Grace  was  to  blame  for  his  eternal  peevishness. 
She  made  him  so  mad  by  being  disgustingly  obvious. 
If  only  divorce  weren't  such  a  disgrace  and  wouldn't 
ruin  Ernest's  Irasiness — aloud  she  said  to  ]\Iargaret. 
"Did  you  send  the  Parkers  a  card?" 

]\Iargaret  dropped  her  .sewing.  "I  didn't  order 
cards.     I'm  going  to  phone  people." 

"You're  going  to  phone  people  and  ask  them  to 
come  to  your  wedding?"  Inez  gasped.  "Oh  that's 
so  silly,  Margaret;  cards  won't  cost  much  and  after 
going  to  so  much  trouble  about  fixing  the  house  and 
everything  it  seems  foolish  to  ruin  it  all  by  not  send- 
ing cards.  I'm  sure  Harvey  must  have  wanted  some 
for  his  friends — didn't  he  send  you  a  list  of  friends' 
names?" 

"No,  Harvey  doesn't  want  invitations  either — he 
wants  things  ju.st  as  I  want  them,"  Margaret  an- 
swered. 

"How  nice!"  Inez  grew  teasing.  "Margaret,  read 
me  one  of  his  letters.     I  used  to  read  you  Roy's.    Do 


you  realize  that  not  a  member  of  the  family  has  even 
seen  the  outside  of  one  of.  Harvey's  letters?" 

"Of  course  not,"  Margaret  replied.  "I  meet  the 
mailman  every  morning" — and  after  a  moment  of 
thought,  "It's  not  the  family's  aft'air,  anyway." 

This  was  queer,  Inez  thought.  Margaret's  marriage 
was  so  different  from  hers.  There  had  been  no  mys- 
tery about  Roy.  Some  of  his  letters  were  perfectly 
safe  to  let  the  entire  family  read.  And  even  Ernest 
said  he  was  all  right.  But  if  this  Blackworth  fellow 
had  money,  as  Margaret  said  he  had,  it  would  be  very 
convenient  for  the  family.  Inez  knew  Pa  was  expect- 
ing to  be  paid  back  for  the  expenditures  on  the  house. 
"I  hope  he's  not  disappointed,"  she  tbought,  as  she 
rounded  the  last  curve  of  the  B. 

In  a  town  of  five  thousand  the  editor  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  is  a  very  versatile  nmn.  He  attends  and 
reports  with  equal  aptitude,  funerals,  hunts,  weddings, 
high  school  baseball  games,  flag  raising  ceremonies, 
murder  trials  and  Kiwanis  "get-togethers."  Today 
he  was  to  meet  a  train.  For  the  much-con jectured- 
upon  ]\Ir.  Blackworth  was  to  arrive.  The  editor 
chuckled  as  he  drew  his  car  to  the  curb  at  the  station. 
He  counted  fifteen  cars.  Such  a  crowd  was  unusual 
for  Johnson  City,  where  meeting  the  train  was  con- 
sidered small-townish.  The  editor  looked  at  the  crowd. 
The  Parets  weren't  there — just  as  he  thought.  The 
train  jniffed  in.  People  frankly  leaned  oi;t  of  auto- 
mobiles and  stared.  An  old  man  with  a  carpet-bag 
suitcase  and  a  small  boy  with  a  chocolate-smudged 
mouth  got  off  the  train.  That  was  all.  No  Mr. 
Harvey  Blackworth.  The  editor  looked  at  his  fellow 
townsmen — every  face  shouted  to  every  other  face, 
"I  told  you  so!"  The  editor  showed  no  more  sur- 
l)rise  than  if  the  flag  had  stuck  half  way  up  the  pole 
at  the  flag-raising  exercises.  He,  like  almost  every- 
bod.y  else  in  town,  had  expected  it.  But  what  a  shame 
he  couldn't  give  this  a  write-up.  What  a  swell  feature 
it  would  make.  "Groom  Pails  to  Appear,  or  Strange 
Hallucination  of  Young  Woman."  Damn  the  small- 
town standard  that  doesn't  let  you  put  in  the  paper 
what  happens  to  nice  people ! 

The  family  was  gathered  in  the  parlor.  Roy  pulled 
out  his  watch.  "It's  ten  minutes  before  train  time; 
don't  you  think   we'd  better  go?"  he  asked  Inez. 

"Naw.  it  don't  take  but  five  minutes  to  get  to  the 
station,"  Ernest  replied  for  her. 

Pa  sat  in  his  rocking  chair  quietly.  Only  his  hands 
showed  his  excitement.  They  played  a  little  tattoo  on 
the  ann  of  his  chair.  This  was  a  big  minute  for  the 
old  man.     One  of  his  children  was  to  marrv  money ! 
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Frank  and  liis  wife  were  disposing  of  a  hideous 
naked  Cupid  that  adorned  the  mautlepieee.  And  Ma 
was  running  here  and  there  dusting  places  that  had 
lieen  dusted  twice  before.  Suddenly  the  door  opened 
and  Margaret  walked  in.  Even  Pa  noticed  that  she 
had  on  a  faded  old  gray  linen  dress.  She  advanced 
to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  facing  them  all.  quietly 
said:  "There's  no  use  to  go  to  the  station.  He  isn't 
going  to  come." 

No  one  spoke.  For  once  Ernest  was  speechless. 
Grace  looked  at  him  expectantly.  He  wet  his  lips 
and  stuttered  lamely:    "Wh-what's  the  idea?" 

"Please,"  said  Margaret,  retreating  to  the  door, 
"Don't  mention  this  again  and,"  as  she  opened  the 
door,  "you  better  rehang  grandfather  Paret's  pic- 
ture. ' ' 

The  family  was  quiet.  Even  Pa 's  hands  had  ceased 
the  tattoos.  After  years  of  quiet.  Ma  broke  the  silence, 
"What — What '11  people  say?"  Again  silence. 

"I've  got  a  plan,"  a  voice  ventured.  It  was  Grace. 
Ernest  curled  his  lips  cynically.  "Well,  then,  name 
.it>"  he  grunted.  Grace  walked  to  the  telephone.  She 
gave  central  a  number.  The  Parets  waited.  Grace, 
holding  the  receiver,  prayed.  Here  was  her  chance  to 
show  herself  capable,  worthy  of  the  Parets.  ' '  Hello, ' ' 
she  said.  "Mrs.  Turnbull  this  is  Grace  Paret — we  are 
simply  crushed.  ..."  The  Parets  started.  She  was 
ruining  everything.  Of  course,  Grace  would.  But 
she  continued,  "We  got  a  wire  from  Jlr.  Bladavorth's 
aunt  saying  that  he  died  this  morning — they  got  olf 
the  train  at  Charlotte — Yes,  taken  while  on  the  train," 
here  she  inserted  a  sob.  "Oh  thank  you — Margaret's 
crushed — No,  I  don 't  tliink  she  would  like  to  see  any- 
one— the  funeral  is  to  be  held  in  Boston.  Would  you 
return  the  cakes  for  us?  Thank  you — we're  so  upset 
— she's  being  awfully  brave,  thank  you.     Good-bye." 

Grace's  eyes  shone  as  she  faced  the  room.  She 
tossed  her  head  proudly,  "I  fooled  'em."  she  nodded 
Grace,  each  Paret  thought,  was  worthy  of  the  clan. 

Jr  egasms  J^iclks 

(Continued   from  Pagu   1.3) 

who  keeps  her  schedule  pasted  on  her  mirror  so  she 
can  refer  to  it  daily,  or  that  of  G.  Lewis  and  F. 
O'Brian  who  nearly  lost  a  good  leg  trying  to  catch 
the  Amherst  bus  only  to  find,  at  the  gate,  that  it  was 
Lynehburg-bound. 

We  would  like  to  see  some  consistent  limping  on 
the  part  of  Anne  M.  B.  That  war  veteran  stride 
varies  from  an  almost  normal  walk  to  a  hesitating, 
uneven  crawl,  and  oh !  how  her  foot  hurts  her  when 
she  doesn't  get  to  class  on  time ! 


Just  a  little  advice  to  friends  of  Pet  Sheppard. 
Don't  start  out  to  exercise  "Garbo"  wearing  new 
shoes,  for  >-ou  will  seriously  regret  it  when  the  fourth 
blister  begins  to  rise  slowly. 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  for  droi)ping  out 
of  college  as  M.  Taliaferro  can  tell  you.  After  some 
debate  she  accepted  a  bid  to  Virginia  Mid-winters 

from  Ernest  E ,  and  learned  later  that  he  had 

resigned  from  school. 

T.  H.  T.  has  learned  in  a  roundabout  way  that 
Diddy  Mathews  had  a  birthday  not  long  ago  and 
otfers  late  but  sincere  congratulations. 

By  golly,  one  date  Eleanor  Henderson  always 
remembers  is  1055,  the  Norman  Conquest ! 

Gert  Prior  is  nothing  more  than  an  old-fashioned 
girl.  Knitted  bed  socks  warm  her  toes  at  night  and 
long  unmentionables  guard  lier  from  Jack  Frost's 
chill  winds  when  she  ventures  out  on  horseback. 


L. 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 

In  this  volume,  Marcu  succeeds  in  giving  an  idea 
of  the  strong  personality  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is 
a  study  of  a  man  and  of  a  movement,  personal,  politi- 
cal and  thorough.  The  author  has  given  a  consistent 
and  credible  picture  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
its  chief  figure. 

Many  extracts  from  Lenin's  writings  are  used  by 
ilarcu  to  give  a  more  direct  insight  into  the  times 
and  the  feelings  of  the  central  figure.  Lenin  never 
tries  to  achieve  a  polished,  literary  result,  but  states 
his  opinions  and  facts  in  a  clear  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  manner,  easily  understandable  by  an\  one, 
and   because  of  this  (luality  even  more  forceful. 

Tile  work  was  originally  written  in  German ;  E.  W. 
Dickes  has  made  a  very  creditable  translation  and 
has  given  to  us  a  valuable  contribution  as  a  history 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Bolshevist  regime.  — E.  E. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL 

DOMESTIC     ARCHITECTURE 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

A  Professional  School  for  College 

Graduates 

The  Academic  Year  for  1929-30  opens 

Monday,  October  7,  1929. 

Summer  School  —  Monday,  July  1, 

through  Saturday,  August  3. 

Henry  Atherton  Frost  —  Director 

53    Church   Street,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

At  Harvard  Square 
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Lynchburg  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Go. 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


CAPITAL— One  Million  Dollars 
RESOURCES— Over  Seven  Million  Dollars 

Operating : 

Commercial  Department  Trust  Department 

Savings  Department  Safe  Deposit  Department 

Travel  Department 


'Uhe  OHest  ^ank  in  Lynchburg 


SNYDER  &  BERMAN,  inc 


914  cTWain  Street 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


The  Popular  Price 
Department    Store 


CORRECT  styles,  LAST-MINUTE  FASHIONS 
IN    FOOTWEAR  FOR  ALL    OCCASIONS 


"As  ^M^odern  as  the  ^^oment  " 

YOU  WILL  FIND  US    DISPLAYING 

Jewelry,  Leather  Goods 
and  Novelties 

REPRESENTING  THE  VERY  LATEST  CREATIONS 
IN  THE  LINES  WE  OFFER 


J.  D.  MOOSE  &  SON,  Inc. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


"Ji  Gift  from  ^oose  for  ^very  Use  " 
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(65  YEARS  OLD) 

mt  Jf irst 
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E.  P.  MILLER ....President 

ERNEST   WILLIAMS _ _ Vice-President 

J.  D.  OWEN - - Vice-President  and  Cashier 

H.  T.  NICHOLAS _ Vice-President 

J.  L.  JONES - Assistant  Cashier 

J.  L.  NICHOLAS Assistant  Cashier 

"  We  OLD,  BIG,  STRONG  BANK  " 


/^Ttt€  acer 


Pi.AC£   TO  SHOP   A^ySft  ALi. 


FOR 


PICTURE   FRAMING 

SHEET  PICTURES 

DRAPERY  MATERIALS 

AND 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 


Courtesy  at 

ISBELL  SHOE  CO. 

819  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


YOUR  STORE  FOR 
SHOES  AND  HOSIERY 

Exclusive  Styles 


cordially  invite  you  to  yisit  their  new 

store,  708  main  street  (next  to 

guggenheimer's) 


flowers 

'  (SAccording  to  IDoyle  ' 
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aftenioon    teo- 


a   cliai'iiiing  ciiNtfoin 


and  :t  dellglilftil  oecasiou  at 


giiggenlieimers^    tea   i*ooni 


fountain  drinks  tliat  are  different 


QUALlTY-PRICE-SERVfCE   STORE 

EVERY  COLLEGE  GIRL    IS   ASSURED  OF  A  MOST 

ATTENTIVE  AND  PLEASING   SERVICE 

WHEN    SHOPPING  HERE 


READY-TO-WEAR     MILLINERY 

SMART  FOOTWEAR 
Kayser's  Hosiery  and  Underthin^s 

(DEPARTMENT   STOREI 

■  EXCLUSIVE-BUT   NOT    EXPENSIVE" 


JENNY'S 
TEA  SHOP 

704  Church  St. 


In  an' Out  the  White  House 

By  JOHN   SPRING 

Well,  sir,  they  were  three  college  girls  and  they 
were  speaking  of  famous  eating-places  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

One  picked  a  Chicago  grill  and  spoke  of  that,  but 
she  added:  "What's  the  matter  with  The  White 
House?" 

There  was  a  cute  little  girl  from  New  York  and 
she  remembered  "Jack's,"  having  gone  there  as  a 
tot,  but,  "say,"  she  said,  "I  like  The  White  House." 

The  third  of  the  party  was  a  blonde — Oh,  you've 
seen  her  around  Lynchburg  throughout  the  school- 
year — and  she  had  this  to  say: 

"I've  been  in  ever  so  many  places  where  they  have 
fine  things  to  eat,  but,  you  know,  I  agree  with  you 
girls,  I  do  like  The  White  House." 

SWEET  BRIAR  HEADQUARTERS 

717  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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School  of  Nursing  of 
Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 


Interested   in   the   iloderu,   Seientifie   Agencies   of 
Social  Service 


The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  ;in  inten- 
sive and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method, 
leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  student  body  includes  graduates  of  leading 
colleges.  Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  availalile 
for   students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 


For  Catalog  and  Information,  address 

THE  DEAN 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  OF 
YALE    UNIVERSITY 

NEW  HAVEN  CONNECTICUT 


JianaeVs 

MewVork  WabtTiouse 

900  Main  Street 


95 

Stores  ii 

1  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States 

L,E£ 

5SES 

HOSIERY 

COATS 

BLOUSES 
UNDERWEAR 

ilangel's   extends   a    hearty    welcome    and   best 
wishes    for   a    pleasant    and    successful    1928-29 


Adams  Bros.-  Paynes  Co. 


PAINT  STORE 

607  Main  Street 


Office    and    Yards:    Park    Avenue    and    Kemper    Street 


EVERYTHING  FOR  BUILDING  EXCEPT  HARDWARE 
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THE  SHOPPING-  CENTRE  \ 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Headquarters  for  Sweet  Briar  Girls 

In  iJke  past,  at  present  and  m  tlie  liiiiiiFe='==foF 
ilkai  mosi  lasiiolioiis  aiidl  discFiminaiiiig  persoii' — 
the  college  girl  is  readily  and  completely  satisfied 
witk  M.ILLNER  S,  and  finds  it  fills  tine  place 
of      Oer  o>tore  "  at  Oomeo 


D.B.Ryland&Co. 


INCORPORATED 


809  Main   Street 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Jewelers 


AND 


Silversmiths 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


We  LYNCHBURG 

Trust  and  Savings  Bank 


'^he  oldest  Scf^ings  ^an/c  in  the  Qity 
'^he  oldest  ^rust  (Company  in  the  State 


Resources,  $4,500,000.00 


"WherLu  you  Uant — 

Strictly  Fresh  Home-Made  Candies 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Salted  Nuts 

You  have  more  than  500  kinds  to  choose  from  at  our  store 

from  20c  up  to  $1.20  per  pound. 
Remember,  this  is  the  only  regular  Retail  Candy  Shop  in 

Lynchburg. 

If  our  Candies  please  you,  tell  others:  it  not.  tell  us. 


We  BOSTON  CONFECTIONERY 

710  oTWain  Street  Telephone  2391 

Next  to  Guggenheimer'a  New  Building 
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SODA  FOUNTAIN 

lUhitman's  HolUngswoiih's 

Candies  Candies 

LUNCHEONETTE 


Jl  Complete  Line 

of  Q'oilehies 

bil 

Guerlain 

Yardley 
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Lentheric 

D'Orsa/- 

Piver 

Lanchere 

Terri 

Roger  &  Gallet 

Hudnut 
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HOSIERY 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE 

Tlie  ghosts  of  children  of  long'  ago 

Hang  stockings  with  us  tonight. 

Mama  saj's  it's  only  my  shadow  1  see 

But  I  know  that  for  once  she's  not  right. 

That  shadow  there  on  the  wall 

Couldn't  be  only  me — 

It's  much  too  big  and  fat 

And  it  wiggles  too  funny,  you  see ; 

It's  the  ghost  of  the  Christmas  children. 

They  huddle  all  in  a  lump 

And  try  to  pretend  they're  my  shadow — 

But  I  haven't  a  nose  like  that  hump ; 

And  they  can't  keep  still  like  me, 

They're  so  anxious  for  ole  Santa  Claus. 

Mama  says  it's  only  the  firelight 

Makes  'em  hop  an'  'en  .jump  an"  'en  pause. 

Next  time  you  hang  up  your  stocking 

You  notice  up  on  the  wall 

How  the  shadow  jumps  and  jiggles. 

How  it  changes  from  big  to  small ; 

That's  'cause  the  ghostie  children 

Can  scarcely  wait  to  have  fun. 

Wait  for  you  to  go  to  bed 

So's  they  can  see  Santa  Claus  come. 

They're  the  onliest  ones  in  the  world 

Can  ever  see  ole  fat  Nick. 

How  do  I  know?    I  ast  'em,  ^_^ 

And  they  nodded,  "Yes,"  right  quick. 

Bv  T4>. 


T  TT  E      r?  K  A  M  P.  I.  E  R 


FATE  KNOCKING  AT  THE  DOOR 

By  Lisa  Guigon 


Oh !  what  powers  nuisio  lias ;  man  may  never  know. 
And  so,  there  was  a  man  who  lived  his  life  bonnd 
up  by  music,  and  in  that  bindino',  feeling  a  freedom 
and  a  joy  ineoniparable.  It  was  Sunday  evening  in 
December,  1927,  and  Colorado  lay  covered  with 
snow.  Frost  came  biting  in  at  the  windows,  but 
the  warmth  of  a  sparkling  fire  met  it  with  defiance, 
making  a  haze  on  the  window  panes. 


came  the  opening  theme  of  the  Beetlioven  Fifth 
Symphony  over  the  radio.  The  children  smiled,  the 
mother  drew  the  little  one  closer  to  her.  The  man 
started  from  his  seat ;  then  with  a  body  and  soul 
united  in  the  utter  joy  of  its  beauty,  he  listened 
with  his  family  while  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  that  music  wliieh  he  loved  with 
his  very  life. 

It  had  not  been  so  years  before.  December  had 
been  colder  out  near  Long's  Peak.  Frost  had  been 
biting  his  limbs,  wind  had  made  a  deafening  noise 
about  his  head,  and  the  world  was  bitter.  Then  he 
could  not  hear  the  Beethoven  Fifth — not  even  in 
his  mind ;  he  was  too  far  from  it ;  he  was  too  cold, 
too  desolate,  too  desperate !  All  he  coidd  hear  Avas 
the  pounding  of  the  sledge-hammers  which  seemed 
rather  to  be  beating  out  the  life  of  the  convicts 
rather  than  the  road  they  were  building  over  the 
Pass.  All  he  could  see  was  the  crowd  of  convicts, 
serving  the  last  years  of  torturing  prison  terms; 
and  the  hard  eyes  of  the  warden  trying  to  be  kind. 
He  was  not  kind,  it  seemed  to  them,  making  them 
beat,  beat,  beat  out  that  interminable  road.  Life 
and  hope  were  too  far  away.  One  was  losing  all 
self-power.  He  was  going  mad.  And  there  had 
been  a  time  when  lie  could  have  found  great  beautj' 
in  this  country.  The  sudden  changes  from  storm- 
ravaged  unrest  to  steady  calm  had  a  certain  power 
to  hold  the  interest  and  willing  obedience  of  hu- 
manity. But  then,  it  was  too  much.  The  overpower- 
ing heaviness  of  the  air  and  the  monotonous  sound 
of  beating,  beating,  beating.  His  head  was  beating 
that  road  smooth.  The  heavens  with  their  black, 
masking  clouds,  leaving  gray,  sweeping  trails  be- 
hind them,  were  closing  in  on  him.  And  the  sun 
had  been  shining  only  a  little  while  ago.  "The  suu? 
No,  there  is  no  suu ! "  he  had  thought. 


In  that  part  of  the  country  snow  storms,  intense 
and  instantl.v  blinding,  come  up  as  suddenly  and 
fearfully  as  the  great  hurricanes  of  Arizona.  One 
was  sweeping  across  the  hills  now ;  he  could  tell. 
In  five  minutes  it  was  upon  them.  His  mental  atti- 
tude changed.  His  face  wore  an  evil  smile.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind.  Snow  swirled  upon  them ; 
wind  wrung  sighs  from  the  trees.  The  blizzard 
was  shutting  them  in.  In  two  minutes  they  could 
not  see  ten  feet  in  front  of  them.  But  to  one  man 
that  snow-storm  meant  one  thing — escape.  Go,  go, 
go ;  running,  running.  The  mountains  of  snow 
passed  on  after  a  time.  In  the  check-up  that  fol- 
lowed one  man  did  not  answer.  Across  the  Pass,  up 
the  mountain,  down  the  valley,  through  the  wood, 
on  and  on;  bitter  cold,  but  cold  that  pushed  him 
on  to  freedom  and  hope.  That  was  what  he  thought 
in  a  brain  fired  by  madness.  Blindly  he  tore  across 
the  fields,  reaching  out,  and  out.  "Would  he  reach 
and  grasp  life  again  ?   Could  he  ?   "Was  he  free? 

It  was  an  odd  place.  He  could  not  think  of  it  as 
a  home.  But  it  was  to  the  two  who  lived  there. 
He  could  not  understand  them,  wanting  always  to 
be  in  the  lonely  valley,  away  from  the  world.  But 
they  were  so  kind  that  he  feared  them  at  first.  They 
seemed  not  to  mind  wiio  he  was  nor  what  he  had 
done.  They  were  willing  to  keep  him  there,  and 
leave  him  to  his  own  thoughts.  And  so  he  waited 
i|uietly,  sullenly,  till  he  should  cease  to  be  hunted. 
He  could  imagine  them  combing  tiie  country-side 
for  him.  Perhaps  they  would  find  him — perhaps 
not.  in  this  desolate  spot,  there  was  one  connec- 
tion with  the  world  of  great  cities.  There  was  a 
radio,  but  it  was  seldom  used.  Two  days  had  passed 
before  the  fugitive  came  out  of  the  stupor  into  which 
he  had  lapsed.  In  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
he  turned  on  the  radio. 


came  the  opening  theme  of  the  Beethoveia  Fifth. 
This  has  often  been  described  as  Fate  knocking  at 
the  door.  The  man  sat  dead  still,  as  if  he  had  been 
hypnotized — listening,  listening.  Something  seemed 
to  grip  him ;  something  made  him  suddenly  strong. 
All  his  life  he  had  loved  music,  especially  this  music. 
He  had  grown  up  with  it,  he  had  played  it  for  his 


(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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A  GIFT  OF  VISION 


Mrs.  Clyde  Chase  (Marion  Da  Camara,  E.r  '15) 
A   letter   eoneerning  the   great   Florida   storm   of   September,   published   through   the   courtesy   of   Dr.   Mary   Harley. 


I  hasten  to  give  you  the  news,  but  before  I  iiive 
it  I  just  must  saj-  how  -wonderful  it  all  has  been — 
this  response  of  the  whole  world  to  the  sutfering 
here.  We've  lost  a  lot,  but  just  haven't  we  gained, 
too ! — in  the  knowledge  of  your  love  for  us  and 
your  eagerness  to  share  with  us  your  portion  of 
worldly  goods. 

And  I  must  say,  it 
makes  all  this  debris 
of  Avorldly  goods  that 
clutter  our  streets  and 
shops  and  gardens 
and  parlors,  show  up 
for  wluit  it's  worth, 
not  much  in  the  eter- 
nal plan. 

Thou  g  h  I  don't 
know  as  I  have  a  right 
to  say,  for  we  lost 
comparatively  little — 
nothing.  So  many  peo- 
ple lost  all  their  world- 
ly goods  and  family 
and    friends    besides. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  these  things  when  they've  hap- 
pened to  the  other  fellow  and  not  to  you.  But 
when  a  husband  or  father  comes  into  the  Relief 
Headquarters  where  they  are  giving  out  clothes  and 
says,  "Take  these — we've  no  use  for  them  now,"  and 
hands  you  a  woman's  dress  and  a  bundle  of  baby 
clothes — then  something  stabs  you  in  the  place 
where  your  heart  ought  to  be  and  you  hate  yourself 
for  not  being  able  to  suffer  as  they  suffer,  because 
you  were  so  lucky  and  got  off  with  your  skin  and 
your  dear  ones  safe  and  most  of  your  worldly  goods 
besides. 

If  you  haven't  been  in  it  or  something  like  it  (a 
little  piece  of  the  war,  for  instance),  you  can't  be- 
lieve the  way  things  are  down  here.  The  worst  of 
it,  we  don't  know;  those  of  us  who  haven't  been 
diving  the  storm-littered  waters  to  hunt  in  mocca- 
sin-infested masses  of  dead  hyacinths  for  bodies  of 
neighbor.s,  or  relatives  or  friends,  and  then  returning 
with  such  cargo  to  the  places  where  steam  shovels 
dig  a  huge  trench  and  carpenters  build  long  plat- 


OxcE  A.\  Apartment  Hottse  Oveu  a  Uakaue 


forms  on  whieli   to   pile   the  dead  before  lowering 

tliem  into  the  trench. 

It  makes  nice  telling,  doesn't  it? 

Yon  know,  besides  being  so  tragic  it  is  so  ugly, 

too — nothing  proper  or  decent.     Even  here,  where 

there  was   so   little   loss   of  life,   homes   are   ripped 

open  to  the  gaze  of 
the  public,  all  the  lit- 
tle domestic  intima- 
cies disclosed.  If  one 
must  suffer,  must  die, 
one  would  so  much 
rather  do  it  behind 
closed  doors,  but  there 
is  no  privacy  in  a 
thing  like  this.  One 
feels  when  one  goes 
down  the  street  that 
one  ought  not  to  look 
either  right  or  left, 
but  one  does,  compell- 
ed by  a  strange  and 
ugly  fascination,  looks 
till  he  cannot  see  for 

tears. 

A  gruesome  story?  Well,  here's  a  funny  one. 
Some  friends  of  ours  had  their  French  doors  blown 
in  on  the  living  room,  whereupon  the  grand  piano 
raced  across  the  room,  stampeding  the  family  that 
fled  for  its  life.  The  pursued  rushed  up  the  two 
steps  that  separated  the  living  room  from  the  din- 
ing room  aud  were  saved,  while  the  grand  piano 
turned  over  on  its  nose  and  was  buried  in  a  rubbish 
of  broken  timbers,  falling  plaster,  glass  and  water. 

Other  friends  swear  that  their  ceiling  breathed 
up  and  down  like  a  bellows,  five  inches  at  a  time,  the 
chandeliers  swinging  and  crashing  back  and  forth 
in  a  fine  frenzy !  Everything  came  to  life  in  the 
storm — and  then  went  back  and  died. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  fifteen  thousand 
people  homeless  in  this  aud  the  lake  disti-ict,  one 
spar.sely  settled  county.  And  over  two  thousand 
dead. 

(Coutiuued  on  Page  19) 
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FULFILLMENT 


By  Amelia  IIolus 


A  convict  on  tlic  corner 
Of  the  main  street  preaching' 
Of  liis  sins. 

"You'd  better  lissen  to  him 
What's  i^reachin'  of  de  day 

What's  come," 
x\  voice  from  within 
A  worn,  ramshackle  Ford 

Warns  and  threatens. 
A  wild-eyed,  lielieving  negress, 
Her  best  dress  torn  and  ragged, 
Stares  beyond  the  time  and  place. 

"Yeah,  my  grandma  died 

Just  a  week  ago 

And  lissen,  yunna. 

What  she  said 

Is  what  he  says. 

He's  preachin' — 

'I  don't  mind  a-leavin'  you  all 

For  the  day's  coniin'  soon 

When  I'll  be  seein'  yunna 

Somewhares-somewhares  else !' 
And  honey,  it's  here ! 

My  husband's  cousin's  uncle. 
He's  a  killed  and  blowed  away. 


Dat  great  big  wind  done  took  him  off. 
Our  day'.s — done — come!" 

Just  a  few  miles  away 
A  monster  river  swirls; 
A  muddy,  listless  thing 
In  times  of  heat  and  drought. 
But  now  a  serpent  sliding, 
Shimmering  and  spitting, 
A  dragon  ever  grasping 
Corn  and  cotton  by  the  acres; 
Fruits  of  labor  precious 
To  the  harassed  farmer 
Now  in  its  grip, 
A  calamity. 

Four  hundred  mules 
Across  that  river. 
Two  hundred  cows 
Bellow  and  rage. 
The  ferry  to  the  pasture 
Torn  away,  floats  by. 
So  perish  six  hundred 
Diuiib  animals. 

A  death-bed  warning  of  the  aged ; 
A  husband's  cousin's  uncle  killed; 
A  river  grasping,  rising,  reaching 
Toward  all. 

"Our  day's  done  come !" 


-'«>=C<$>'i>=S 


Fate  J^iiockimig  at  ilie  JUoor 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

children;  it  was  a  part  of  his  home.  It  symbolized 
his  life,  his  family,  and  his  home.  Once  he  had 
forgotten  it ;  once  he  had  committed  crime ;  for  it 
he  was  still  paying.  .  .  .  The  last  movement  had  come 
to  an  end.  He  was  out  in  the  cold,  clear  air — run- 
ning, running ;  his  head  high,  his  heart  light.  Fate 
had  knocked  at  the  door.  Beethoven's  music  had 
made  truth  penetrate  a  brain,  a  heart,  a  soul  blind 
and  revolting.  He  knew  that  he  could  never  go 
home ;  and  he  realized  for  the  first  time  what  it 
would  mean  never  to  go  home  again. 

Early  the  next  morning  an  escaped  convict  walked 
into  the  office  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  warden. 
The  next  day  the  warden  would  have  given  in  his 


report  of  the  week,  stating  that  convict  Number  381 
had  escaped  and  was  at  large.  Never  again  could 
he  have  seen  the  leaden  sky  nor  the  blue.  Never 
again  could  he  have  felt  the  wind  and  snow  in  his 
face.  Never  again  would  he  have  heard  the  Bee- 
thoven Fifth  Symphony  with  his  family  in  his  home. 

The  hard  eyes  of  the  warden  were  tr,ying  to  be 
kind,  and  this  time  they  were.  The  next  day  he 
sent  in  his  report  for  the  week.  Convict  Number  381 
was  still  on  the  good-behavior  list.  The  warden 
never  told  the  secret  of  the  Symphony. 

In  two  months  the  man  was  given  his  freedom. 
He  eoidd  live  and  breathe  again  in  the  pure  air  of 
liberty.  And  so,  a  man  sat  before  the  fire,  happy 
with  his  family,  hearing  the  Fifth  Symjohony  of 
Beethoven.  He  wondered  if  man  would  ever  know 
what  powers  there  are  in  music. 
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SKETCH 


By  Catherine  Williams 


It  was  still  the  best  place  from  which  to  view  the 
river-front — if  any  one  had  cared  to  view  it  that 
snowy  winter  day.  Long  ago,  before  the  tall  ware- 
houses had  encroached  on  either  side,  visitors  at 
the  stately  brick  house  had  been  led  down  the  path 
to  the  water,  where  under  the  gnarled  branches  of 
a  great  oak.  one  glimpsed  the  shining  reaches  of 
the  river  and  the  leisurely  craft  drifting  by.  The 
old  tree  still  stood,  survivor  of  most  of  its  comrades, 
dying  slowly  and  with  dignity  in  an  alien  world. 
The  huge  trunk  reared  itself  to  an  immense  height, 
with  bare  black  branches  far  above  the  ground  and  one 
great  bough  outfiung  in  a  sweeping,  imperious  ges- 
ture. That  branch  gave  to  the  tree  a  tragic  elo- 
quence. It  was  so  indomitable,  so  masterfully  pos- 
sessive, ruling  the  surrounding  landscape  with  out- 
stretched arm.  And  its  dominance  was  so  utterly 
gone.  The  great  warehouses,  rising  high  above  it, 
made  it  curiously  small  and  irrelevant.  It  was  they 
who  were  masters  now.  One  almost  expected  that 
proud  arm  to  fall  in  a  gesture  of  utter  defeat. 

But  as  a  frame  for  the  scene  beyond,  the  great 
oak  was  still  unsurpassed.  In  that  sombre  setting, 
river  and  sky  and  thickly  falling  snow  acquired  a 
new  beauty.  There  was  no  color  anywhere,  but 
there  were  blacks  and  whites  and  all  the  lovely 
shadings  between  gra}^  and  silver.  Beyond  the  liv- 
ing curtain  of  snow  the  great  gray  warehouses  on 


the  farther  shore  loomed  dim  and  insubstantial  with 
an  unaccustomed  air  of  grandeur.  They  might  have 
been  palaces  or  temples  or  fortresses  instead  of 
what  they  were — the  .symbols  of  a  crueller  and  a 
more  invincible  power.  A  few  snow-covered  tugs 
and  barges  lay  in  the  river,  tiny  islands  of  black 
and  Avhite.  And  over  all  fell  the  snow — graj'  against 
the  silvers  sky.  white  against  the  gray  water.  The 
big  flakes  swirled  down  ceaselessly,  in  a  swift  reck- 
less dance  to  the  sullen  gray  surface  of  the  river. 
It  was  strange  to  see  them  rushing  so  eagerly  and 
heedlessly  to  the  still  death  below.  All  that  mad 
activity,  that  vivid  restless  motion  celased  utterly 
when  it  reached  the  water — vanished  into  nothing- 
ness and  left  no  trace.  But  more  and  more  snow- 
flakes  came  ijouring  down,  undaunted  by  the  fate 
of  their  fellows,  dancing  blithely  for  a  poignant 
moment,  between  earth  and  sky.  The  old  tree  that 
had  survived  a  hundred  winters  stood  haughtily 
immovable  in  the  midst  of  that  ceasele  :s  change ;  the 
tall  warehouses  bore  themselves  with  a  proud  as- 
surance of  permanence — and  the  fleeting  snowflakes 
mocked  them  both.  Long  before  the  tree  was 
planted,  before  the  Avarehouses  were  dreamed  of, 
they  had  held  carnival  over  the  river;  when  tree 
and  warehouses  were  forgotten  they  would  dance 
there  still. 


-'«ss<j^«>=s; 


STARLAND 


Starland,  Starland, 

Cold  and  clear  and  high — 

How  manj-  miles  to  Starland, 

On  a  snowy  night  of  frosty  white, 

When  Santa  Claus'  sleigh  goes  by? 


Long  is  the  way  to  Starland, 

As  the  noiseless  reindeer  fly. 

To  Starland,  to  Starland, 

And  the  bells  play  a  tune  to  the  cold  white 

As  Santa  Claus'  sleigh  goes  b}'. 


Sweet  are  the  dreams  of  Starland 
To  the   children  passing  by 
Through  Starland,   through  Starland, 
And  to  Santa  they  pray  to  let  them  stay 
In  Starland — I  wonder  why? 

— Catherine  Williams,  '30 
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ITORI 


We  had  hoped  in  this  issue  to  say  something  about  those  intangible 
gifts  for  whieh  we  are  grateful  to  a  very  Ijouutiful  World,  but  the  words 
would  not  write  themselves.  Our  "Thank- You 's"  for  your  Friendly  Re- 
ception, for  Understanding,  and  for  Constructive  Criticism,  were  trite 
and  awkward.  All  our  lives  we  are  required  to  hide  those  feelings 
whieli  lie  the  deepest  and,  as  a  result,  when  we  want  them  to  show  them- 
selves they  are  gawky  children  who  can  only  stammer  a  thanks  which 
we  would  have  fluent  and  graceful.  And  yet,  if  we  do  not  say  those 
words,  let  our  very  act  of  going  on  from  day  to  daj'  thank  you  who  have 
given  of  .yourselves,  for  in  the  doing  each  of  our  efforts  has  grown  worth- 
while oulv  through  your  gift. 


The  ne.xt  issue  of  The  Brambler  will  be  especially  devoted  to  literary 
subjects.  Anything  that  has  to  do  witli  writing,  with  authors,  with 
struggles  in  composition,  will  fit  the  plan.  The  following  lists  gives 
some  of  the  specific  things  for  which  we  are  looking: 

Stories. 

Plays. 

Poems. 

Interviews  of  Interesting  People   (as  "An  Afternoon  with  Bain- 
bridge  Crist"). 

Humorous,  informal  essays. 

One   paragraph.    Sweet    Briar    Impressions.       (Suggested    titles 
for  these)  : 

"j\Iouuments  at  Twilight." 
"Lake  on  a  Winter  Afternoon." 
"Sweet  Briar  Station,   September  23." 
"Sunday  Dinner  in  the  Refectory," 
etc. 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Brambler  is  g-lail  to  niiiHumee  the  addition  of  Peronne  Wliittaker  to  the  staff  as  Exchange  Editor 


After  reading  over  the  different  exchanges  The 
Brambler  wishes  to  congratulate  the  Pharetra  for  its 
October  issue.  Its  staff  has  attained  a  high  goal;  a 
collection  of  material  varied,  interesting  and  very 
well  treated.  Margaret  Masland  deserves  especial 
credit  for  her  contribution  of  the  one-act  play  Dusty 
Window,  in  which  she  handles  an  allegorical  subject, 
and  not  an  easy  one,  in  an  interesting  and  under- 
standable way.  We  also  liked  the  poem,  Man,  for  the 
thought  it  conveys.  A  Far  Call  to  Moderm  Intelli- 
geince,  with  its  forceful  and  catching  style,  gives  us 
something  well  worth  thinking  about.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  eagerly  to  the  next  issue  of  the  Plmretra! 

We  feel  the  contents  of  tlie  Pine  and  Thistle  are 
deserving  of  a  more  attractive  and  better  fitting 
cover.  Canserie  proved  to  be  a  very  amusing  and 
appropriate  discussion  of  the  presidential  candidates. 
Oih  the  Wincjs  of  the  Morning  is  a  l)rave  attempt  at 
re-telling  a  familiar  biblical  story,  but  we  are  afraid 
it  lacks  the  appreciation  worthy  of  it.  The  poetiw 
was  disappointing. 

On  the  contrary,  the  attractive  cover  of  the  Aurora 
arouses  our  hopes  and  our  interest  in  the  contents. 
And  we  ai-e  not  at  all  disappointed  with  what  we  find. 
The  poems  interest  us  and  the  excitement  of  the  Mad' 
Little  Ghost  blurs  the  dullness  of  Maiden  Lane.  The 
Bool,-  .\ool>  was  among  the  best  of  the  liook  review 
seetion.s  we  read.  However,  did  you  not  attempt  too 
much  in  your  illustrations"?  We  feel  they  detracted 
rather  than  added  to  the  stories.  The  one  for  Salma- 
gundi was  an  exception  to  this. 

The  Mount  Holyohe  gives  us  accounts  of  experi- 
ences familiar  to  us  all,  and  mingled  with  them  other 


varied  and  well-written  selections.  The  open  letter. 
Who  are  These  People,  takes  us  down  a  new  road, 
seldom  chosen  by  such  literary  magazines,  and  we 
found  the  way  helpful  and  insti-uctive.  The  poem, 
Youth,  fascinates  with  its  alluring  freedom  and  vigor. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  absurdly  silly  and  yet  how 
truly  characteristic  of  us  all  is  a  Modern  Pamela! 
It  recalls  to  our  minds  the  everlasting  and  sometimes 
evaded  (piestion,   Wliat  Has  College  Done  to  Mef 

The  Aeorn  gives  enough  to  make  us  want  more  and 
then  leaves  us  starving.  What  you  have  is  good,  but 
there  is  not  enough.  The  Three  Strangers  shows  good 
technique  and  careful  study.  The  editorial  on  Intel- 
lectual Dishonesty  is  food  for  considerable  thought 
upon  the  part  of  every  college  student.  We  admire 
the  courage  as  well  as  the  .style  of  this  article. 

The  Exchange  Department  of  The  Brambler  hopes 
it  has  lieen  lielpful  in  its  criticism  and  begs  to  be 
likewise  criticised  that  it  may  be  guided  in  self  im- 
provement. 

We  apju'eciate  the  following  exchanges: 

The  Mount   Holyohe. 

Piue  and  Thistle — Flora  ]Macdonald  College. 

The  Pliarctra — Wilson  College. 

Till    .1 //;■(//■((      Agnes  Scott  College. 

Yclloiv  ./(((7.r/    -(Icoi'gia  School  of  Technology. 

The  Taper — Rockford  College. 

The  Miscellany — Mary  Baldwin  College. 

Lasell  Leaves — Lasell  Seminary. 

The  Acorn — Meredith  College. 
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PAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A 

HUSBAND^HUNTER 


Jan.  1.  I  realize  that  I  am  twenty-two  years  old 
and  have  no  future.  I  rather  envy  Marj^— she  went 
to  college  and  has  a  job  now.  I've  never  done  any- 
thing, but  I  think  maybe  I  can  get  a  husband.  Any- 
way, I  am  going  to  try. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  the  boys  I  have  been 
running  around  with  since  I  made  my  debut,  but  none 
of  them  will  do.  Jolniuy  isn't  bad  but  his  joints  creak 
when  he  dances.  I  couldn't  stand  a  creaking  hus- 
band. I  suppose  he  will  get  worse  as  he  gets  older 
and  will  creak  continually  and  perpetually.  Ball 
Johnny.  Ilariy  is  a  dream  except  when  he  is  high 
(which  is  pretty  frecpently)  and  then  he  calls  me 
"his  Venus."  I  simply  cannot  sfand  to  be  compared 
to  that  horrible  statue ;  she  reminds  me  of  a  big  placid 
cow.  I'd  rather  be  an  old  maid  than  "cow-like." 
Bill  is  so  dependable  that  I  know  he  would  make  a 
perfect  husband  if  he  only  wouldn't  wear  his  hats  so 
small.  It  gives  him  such  a  startled  appearance  that 
I  always  feel  I  must  jump  when  he  comes  in  and 
say  in  a  tense  voice,  "Bill,  what  has  happened?"  I 
thought  surely  it  would  be  Ted,  liut  when  he  asked  me 
to  marry  him  he  looked  so  simple  and  owlish  that  I 
laughed  out  loud.  He  stalked  home  in  a  rage.  But 
no  matter,  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  the  world 
and  I  want  my  purple  passion  to  be  as  handsome  as 
a  young  Greek  god  and  as  romantic  as  Jerry  is  silly. 
He  makes  me  so  mad  .  .  .  imagine  the  life  his  poor 
wife 'will  lead,  if  ever  he  gets  one.  Anybody  who  would 
hang  a  bottle  of  Li.sterine  under  the  mistletoe  ought 
to  be  shot. 

Feb.  2.  Saw  a  divine  creature  on  a  street-car  today 
as  I  was  cros.sing  the  street.  On  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, hopped  on  board  and  rode  three  blocks  in  deep 
admiration.  Was  just  about  to  drop  my  handker 
chief  or  throw  a  tit  when  he  took  a  toothpick  out  of 
his  vest  pocket.  Egad!  Got  otf  the  car  and  had  to 
walk  back  four  blocks  and  spend  an  hour  trying  to 
remember  where  I  parked  my  ear. 

March  12.  Jerry  and  I  went  to  dance  at  the  country 
club  in  honor  of  the  golf  champion,  Edward  Joynes. 
He  was  very  young  and  scared-looking,  liut  awfully 
sweet.  He  asked  me  to  look  out  for  him  as  he  was 
a  "stranger  in  a  strange  land."  Thank  heaven  I  was 
with  Jerry  and  not  a  prospective  husband,  because  I 
reallij  did  look  after  liim!  We  went  out  on  the  ter- 
race and  he  told  me  the  most  wonderful  things  about 


myself.  Jerry  came  to  get  me  and  overheard  Mr. 
Joynes  saying  he  thought  a  "few  freckles  on  a  tip- 
tilted  nose  were  adorable."  Jerry  was  awfully  nasty 
and  lauglied  inexcusably  over  it.  I  hate  people  who 
call  me  "turkey-egg"  and  say  "snub-nose." 

.^[areh  16.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Joynes.  It  was  such 
a  thrill.  I  declare  I  feel  sorry  for  him  because  he  is 
so  innocent  and  shy  and  young.  Jerry  says  he  is  an 
awful  egg,  but  Jerry  just  doesn't  understand. 

ilarch  20.  Letter  from  Mr.  Joynes. 

March  25.  Letter  from  Ed  Joynes. 

March  30.  Letter  from  Ed,  and  my  husl)and-hrint 
is  over  .  .  . 

April  1.  A  fine  April  fool  I  turned  out  to  be.  What 
is  a  poor  girl  to  do?  I  picked  up  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  and  saw  a  picture  entitled  "Ed  Joynes 
meeting  his  wife  and  three  sons  who  have  just  arrived 
in  this  countr.y  from  a  winter  in  Paris"  !  !  !  ! 
I  could  have  stood  a  wife,  but  my  love  completely 
vanishes  before  three  sons. 

June  15.  The  month  of  brides  and  I  am  still  wan- 
dering. I've  certainly  not  wasted  a  minute,  yet  a 
more  complete  failure  on  the  marriage  market  would 
be  hard  to  find.  I  think  I  am  going  to  give  up  hunt- 
ing for  a  divine  Apollo.  After  all  I  don't  believe  he 
would  wear  very  well.  I  somehow  think  I  had  rather 
pour  coffee  for  a  sleepy,  grinning  Jerry  than  a  cross 
Apollo.    All  of  which  makes  me  wonder  .  .  . 

July  3.  Going  to  see  the  fireworks  with  Jerry  to- 
morrow night. 

July  4.  Jerry  asked  me — right  in  the  middle  of 
the  loudest  fireworks!  I  didn't  even  say  "this  is  so 
sudden"  or  anything  ...  I  just  said,  "M-M-M-M." 
And  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  Jerry  thinks  it  was 
his  idea  to  begin  with! 

— E.L. 

CLOUDY  MORNING 

In  a  world  of  gray  reality 
My  yellow  kimona 
Alone  retains 
Last  night's  moon 
And  stars. 

— M.  H. 
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AS  WE  PASS  BY 


Love  spontaneously  gives  itself  in  endless  gifts.  But  these  gifts  lose  their  fullest  significanee  if  through 
them  we  do  not  reach  that  love  which  is  the  giver.  T  >  do  that  we  must  have  love  in  our  own  hearts.  He 
who  has  no  love  in  him  values  the  gifts  of  his  lover  only  according  to  their  usefulness.  But  utility  is 
temporary  and  partial  .  .  .  When  the  want  is  satisfied,  utility  becomes  a  hindrance  if  it  still  persists. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  token  is  of  permanent  worth  to  us  when  we  have  love  in  our  hearts  ...  It  is 
an  end  in  itself.  Tagore. 


In  what  manner  do  we  accept  the  world  which  is 
enshrined  things  that  are  of  deathless  value  to  us  ? 


perfect  gift  of  joy' 


Have  we  been  able  to  keep 
— Tagobe. 
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CHINOOK  AND  SOMETHING  ABOUT 

SLED^DOGS 


By  Dorothea  Paddock 


Along  with  Fellow,  Chinook  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed dogs  of  the  day.  It  is  not  for  his  intellectnal 
qualities  alone,  however  (though  he  by  no  means  laeks 
them),  that  he  is  sharing  the  center  of  the  stage.  It 
is  because  of  his  disciplined  nerves  and  muscles  as 
well  as  his  wisdom  and  reliability  that  he  was  selected 
to  be  The  Dog  of  the  Byrd  Expedition  to  the  South 
Pole.  This  physical  and  mental  fitness  owes  much  to 
the  development  of  a  sport  not  nuich  advertised 
tliroughout  the  country — dog-sleddiug.  Perhaps  it 
gained  general  recognition 
for  the  first  time  in  Febru- 
ary, 1925,  when  Leonard 
Seppala  carried  the  diph- 
theria antitoxin  to  Nome, 
Alaska.  But  the  origin  of 
the  sport  dates  back  furth- 
er than  that. 

In  1907,  Albert  Fink,  a 
lawyer  in  Nome,  founded 
the  Nome  Kennel  Club. 
The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation was  to  promote  the 
racing  and  breeding  of 
dogs.  The  following  year 
there    occurred    an    event 

which  since  then  has  been  an  annual  aifair — the  All- 
Alaska  Sweepstakes.  This  was  a  race  between  dog- 
sled  teams.  The  territory  covered  was  between  Nome 
and  Caudle  and  back,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and 
ten  miles.  It  was  of  such  interest  to  the  inhabitants 
that  storekeepers  left  their  counters  and  neither 
judges  nor  witnesses  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main in  court.  Thus  a  local  holiday  was  the  inevit- 
able. The  first  year  this  race  took  place,  the  best  time 
was  one  hundred  and  nineteen  hours.  In  1909  it  was 
ninety  hours  and  the  next  year  the  winner  cut  the 
record  down  to  seventy-four  hours. 

Not  until  1922,  did  the  United  States  establish  for 
itself  a  similar  custom.  It  was  given  the  name  East- 
ern International  Race  and  held  in  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire.  Then  the  site  was  moved  to  Quebec, 
where  both  Americans  and  Canadians  entered.  Here 
it  was  that  Chinpok  received,  in  1925,  his  first  train- 
ing in  competition  against  natural  forces  (deep  snow, 
ice,   sleet,   wind)    as  well   as   against  competing   dog 


power.  He  was  owned  by  'Sir.  Walden  of  Wonalancet, 
six  years  a  dog  freighter  in  Alaska.  The  other  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  team  were  Chinook's  pups,  crossed  with 
(ierman  police.  Chinook  at  the  time  was  nine  yeai'S 
iild  and  weighed  a  hundred  and  five  pounds. 

In  all,  there  were  twenty-three  teams  entered,  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dogs.  The  condition 
of  the  dogs  was  one  important  recpiisite  of  the  sport. 
Before  the  race  they  were  examined  by  veterinaries, 
and  if  unfit  were  not  allowed  to  run.     Also,  drivers 

were  disquili.ed  for  "ru- 
elty.  No  whips  were  used 
on  dogs  and  few  carried. 
With  a  fair  amoiint  of 
reasonable  weather  the 
average  speed  was  eight 
miles  an  hour.  As  a  rule 
the  thermometer  did  not 
register  lower  than  ten 
degrees  below  zero  at  the 
time  of  these  races. 

Chinook 's  experiences, 
however,  are  not  limited 
to  racing.  In  ilarch,  1926, 
lie  accomplished  a  feat 
which  was  said  to  be  utter- 
ly impossible.  He  led  a  dog  team  up  Mt.  Washington. 
The  party,  consisting  of  eight  men  and  nine  dogs,  left 
North  Conway  one  day  when  they  heard  that  the  ice 
on  the  mountain  was  not  so  severe  and  with  Chinook 
holding  sway  over  his  young  sons,  they  headed  for  the 
uncompromising  monster.  "The  day  was  lovely. 
The  mountains  walled  up  on  either  side,  their  sum- 
mits bright,  their  slopes  in  umber  shadow.  Even  the 
dark  shadows  were  clear,  so  perfect  was  the  light  in 
the  dry  air.  The  woods  were  like  interminable  etch- 
ings, rising  to  black  and  purple.  Higher  still,  the 
snowline  banked  the  edge  of  the  sky  with  glistening 
white.  Over  all  in  the  blue,  hung  a  cloud  like  an 
enormous  snowshoe.  And  from  time  to  time  the  great 
white  dome  of  3It.  Washington  showed  above  the 
timber  and  other  peaks,  six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  feet  above  sea  level.  And  through 
the  woods  were  only  the  puttering  thump  of  the  steel 
runners  as  the  snow  settled  beneath  their  quick  pas- 
sage, and  the  occasional  call  of  the  driver  to  his  dogs 
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and  the  surf  of  the  wind  in  the  treefs." 

Glen  House  was  reached  by  evening  and  at  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  ascent  was  begun.  "With 
the  dogteam  leading,  the  party  made  its  way  through 
the  forest.  They  were  equipped  with  cameras,  snow- 
shoes,  provisions,  ice  creepers  and  ropes.  Mr.  Walden 
had  two  hundred  pounds  on  his  sled.  Before  dawn 
they  reached  the  Half  Way  House  which  is  chained 
to  the  ground  because  of  the  wind.  From  there  to 
the  Horn  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  steep  climbing  over 
hard  crusted  snow.  The  wind  was  blowing  at  seventy 
miles  an  hour ;  one  man  was  swept  ofE  the  path  and 
vva5  saved  only  by  a  projecting  rock.  It  seemed  futile 
to  attempt  the  climb  in  such  a  gale  and  .so  the  expe- 
dition retreated  to  the  Glen  Plouse. 

The  next  day  the  wind  had  lessened  to  a  thirty-mile 
gale  and  there  was  no  blown  snow.  The  thermometer 
registered  twelve  above.  Both  dogs  and  men  strug- 
gled Ly  The  Horn  successfully  and  finally  with  diffi- 
culty pulled  themselves  up 
to  Chandler  Ridge.  "How 
they  reached  some  of  those 
places,  how  they  stayed 
there  after  they  reached 
there,  is  something  hard  to 
sa} .  For  this  was  lung- 
bursting,  heart  -  breaking 
climbing  when  legs  were 
hard  to  lift  and  lungs  hard 
to  supply  with  oxygen 
enough  in  the  increasingly 
rariued  air." 

Once  on  Chandler  Ridge 
a  new  problem  presented 
itself.  There  was  no  pro- 
tective stone  wall  as  there  had  been  heretofore  on  the 
way  up,  and  the  side  slopes  were  almost  perpendicular. 
Below  it  was  a  sheer  drop  of  a  quarter  mile.  The 
wind  was  blowing  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  driving  the 
snow  into  the  faces  of  men  and  dogs.  The  tempera- 
ture had  fallen.  Suddenly  the  sled  began  to  slip. 
It  moved  ever  so  little  down  the  deadly  slope.  "The 
dogs  stopped  dead,   their   fur   a  wind-blown   tawny 


ruftle.  In  tlie  distance  lay  the  miles  of  frozen  moun- 
tains, a  beautiful  picture  if  the  moment  had  allowed 
of  beauty.  Evans  could  barely  hold  up  the  sled ;  Wal- 
den could  barely  hold  \ip  the  dogs.  They  could  hold 
there  by  exerting  all  their  strength,  but  they  could 
not  go  ahead  and  they  could  not  turn  back.  The 
younger  dogs  were  beginning  to  bow  downward  in 
the  middle  of  the  line.  Walden,  more  than  anyone 
else,  realized  how  acute  the  danger  was,  for  liis  dogs, 
luvshed  liy  the  wind,  were  preparing  to  turn  down- 
wai'd  in  a  dash  tliat  would  never  have  stopped  without 
ileath  or  injury  to  someone.  All  but  old  Chinook. 
There  the  great  dog  stood  at  the  head  of  the  line  un- 
swerving. Not  even  did  he  turn  his  head  to  escape 
the  wind.  Four  feet  planted,  he  stood  there  an  ex- 
ample to  his  sons,  a  figure  of  strength,  duty,  and 
courage."  This  was  not  enough,  however.  ]\Iore 
itrength  was  needed.  The  rescue  was  finally  effected 
ly  a  member  of  the  party,  who  by  plunging  his  creeper 

into  the  frozen  snow,  gain- 
ed a  temporary  foothold, 
and  was  able  to  pull  on  a 
rope  attached  to  the  sled. 
Through  the  c  o  m  b  i  n  e  d 
forces  of  all,  the  sled  was 
at  length  pulled  up  to  an- 
other stone  wall.  From 
then  on  the  ascent  was 
safer,  but  still  difficult. 
The  rests  were  more  fre- 
quent, after  every  hundred 
feet.  At  1:25  P.  M.  tliey 
reached  the  summit.  It 
was  ten  below  zero.  "Chi- 
nook walked  in  the  wind  to 
the  very  tnp  nf  lhc  iiiduntain  and  sat  down  alone  in 
all  his  great  dignity  with  the  frost-covered  Tip  Top 
House  for  a  background."  He  had  accomplished  the 
impossible. 

Such  is  the  mettle  of  Chinook,  the  dog  leader  of 
Byrd's  Antarctic  Expedition. 

(AcknoA\'ledgmeut   to   the   Boston   Transcript    for 
the  quoted  pasages). 


-■«>S^>'5>« 


SHADOW 


It  used  to  be,  in  days  that  are  gone, 

When   the   moon   shone   in   through   the    opening 
door, 
I'd  see  your  shadow,  thin  and  long, 

Coming  before  you,  dark  on  the  floor. 


And  still  when  the  moonlight's  shining  bright. 
Though    those    days    have   passed    and    we're   far 
apart, 
Your  shadow  comes  from  out  of  the  night 
And  its  darkness  lies  athwart  my  heart. 

— E.  H.  D. 
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RICE 

By  Anne  McRae 


The  old  grandfather  started  up  eagerly  from  the 
pile  of  straw  upon  which  he  had  been  tossing.  "Ah 
Nyi,"  he  faltered  as  the  boy  entered  empty-handed, 
"The  rice.  .  ." 

"Oh,  grandfather!"  exclaimed  Ah  Nyi  pettishly. 
"Why  is  it  that  you  always  want  rice?" 

The  old  man  sighed.  "I  have  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  yesterday." 

"It  will  soon  be  tomorrow,"  replied  Ah  Nyi,  com- 
fortingly, as  he  threw  himself  down  on  another  pile 
of  straw,  "Then  I  will  get  you  all  the  rice  you  want." 

Ah  Nyi  awoke  with  a  start;  it  was  early  .  .  .  the 
East  was  all  "hot,  geranium  red"  witli  a  fiercer,  in- 
tenser  disk  in  the  center,  which  was  the  sun.  The 
glow  shone  into  the  little  mud  hut  and  hovered,  a 
sort  of  halo,  around  the  old  grandfather.  With  a 
pang  of  remorse  the  boy  noticed  the  sunken  cheeks 
of  the  man,  his  skinny  fingers,  his  tight  drawn  lips. 

"Grandfather  does  not  get  enough  to  eat,"  he 
thought.  He  stole  out  of  the  hut;  all  was  still,  noth- 
ing was  there  to  stop  him  and  Silence,  as  they  crept 
hand  in  hand  down  the  cobble-stone  alley.  On  they 
crept,  past  squalid  huts  and  reeking  canals,  swarm- 
ing with  little  house  boats. 

The  hollow  booming  of  a  nearby  temple  drum 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  early  morning  into  a 
thousand  bits  and  flung  them  into  the  boy's  face. 
Gray  priests,  like  ghosts  of  the  departed,  glided  past 
him  to  burn  incense  before  the  shrine  of  Buddah. 
As  he  went  on,  tlie  world  began  to  wake.  He  passed 
some  half-plucked  chickens  feeding  on  a  few  grains 
of  rice  all  sun-burned  and  parched;  a  lean  cur  lay 
under  a  mulberry  tree,  licking  his  sores  \vith  a 
SAvollen  tongue ;  a  withered  hag  sat  on  her  doorstep, 
grinning  toothlessly,  and  combing  her  hair  with  a 
toothless  comb. 

On  and  on  he  walked.  He  came  at  last  to  the 
foreign  concession.  The  men  were  all  starting  to 
business.  He  ran  after  the  most  promising  looking 
gentleman — a  corpulent  individual  who  rode  in  a 
private  rickshaw.  Ah  Nyi  rubbed  his  stomach  ex- 
pressively. 

"Ah,  master !  Me  too  much  hungry.  Give  me 
copper." 

"Beastly  beggar,"  muttered  the  geutleman,  fling- 
ing a  few  coppers  to  him  ....  All  day  long  he 
pleaded  for  coppers,  running  by  the  side  of  rick- 
shaws. Sometimes  a  coin  was  his  reward;  more 
often  he  begged  in  vain. 


Toward  evening  a  drizzle  fell  from  the  cold,  gray 
sky.  The  trees  were  black  with  fallen  mist  and  the 
leaves  dropped  with  a  flat  slap  to  the  shining  road. 
Ah  Nyi  hurried  homeward,  his  pocket  jingling  with 
copi^ers.  The  whole  city  seemed  hurrying  home- 
ward; vegetable  peddlers  with  their  baskets  of 
wilted  cabbage  and  spinach;  drooping  women  hob- 
bling home,  stiff  from  a  long  day  at  the  factory; 
a  gang  of  prisoners,  in  sullen  gray,  dragging  their 
chains  after  them  and  escorted  bj'  a  weary  police- 
man ;  a  peddler  with  two  basket  loads  of  chinaware 
slipped  and  fell ;  a  crowd  of  well-to-do  idlers  laughed 
at  the  broken  bits  and  loafed  on. 

Ah  Nyi  stopped  and  bought  a  great  bowl  of  steam- 
ing rice.     Eagerly  he  approached  his  rude  home. 

"Grandfather !"  he  called,  "I  have  brought  you 
some  rice." 

He  burst  into  the  room  and  ran  to  the  old  man's 
side. 

"See,  Grandfather,"  he  cried,  as  he  grasped  the 
skinny  hand  ....  "Oh,  Grandfather !  Why  are  you 
so  cold?" 

LONG  AGO,  IN  BETHLEHEM— 

Three  tired  old  men,  a  shining  star — 
The  song  of  angels,  heard  afar ; 
A  virgin  mother's  face  alight — 
Her  infant  Christ  was  born  that  night. 

Plis  clothes  rough  rags,  a  stall  his  bed ; 
A  shadow-cross  to  crown  his  head — 
Yet  kings  would  give  their  treasure-trove 
To  share  the  bounty  of  His  love. 

— Louise  DxViley 

We  sat  on  the  crest  of  a  hill 

LTnder  singing  pines. 

And  the  azure  smoke  from  your  cigarette 

Floated  up  to  the  darker  azure  of  the  sky. 

The  opalescent  moon  came  up 

Behind  some  bare,  black  branches 

Which  cut  it  into  parts ; 

Then  the  first  star  sparkled 

Just  in  front  of  us. 

— M.  H. 
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Sweet   Rrinr's 
socially    prominent     Seniors 
furnish  much  of  the    reading    matter    this 
month.    Fii'st  comes  the  story   of   two   of   Twenty- 
nine's  fairest,  who  in  their  efforts   to   keep    their   friends 
in  the  dark  concerning  the  names    of    their    Saturday    night 
dates,   wei'e  themselves  mystified  when  the  said  dates  failed  to  ap- 
pear.    Imagine  their  mental  discomfort  when  they  were  forced  to  ap- 
pear at  the  gym  unescorted  and  unenlightened  as  to  the  reason  why 

In  the  same  week  one  of  the  two  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  football  game  sent 
with  the  following  reservations:  "If  Joan  Crawf(U'd  doesn't  come."    Have  yon  no 
pride,  Brockenbrough  1  .  .  .  Beauty  indeed  has  power  wlieii  it  can  call  forth  the  kind  of 
poetry  that  one  of  our  dark-haired  sirens  receives  regularly  from  an  admirer  in  a  neigh- 
boring educational  institution.  .  .  .  Wanted  by  Eve  Ballard,  information  regarding  the  name 
of  the  fraternity  and  the  home  address  of  a  student   at   North   Carolina   called  J.   Fennimore 
Cooper.  ...  It  seems  somewhat  base  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  intelligence  of  so  attractive  a  girl 
but  really,  Bushey,  English  1-2  is  not  listed  in  the  catalogue  as  a  Senior  .subject.   We  hope  Miss 
Bushey  is  satisfied  with  this  write-iip,  as  she  has  been  more  than  kind  in  offering  the  above  mate- 
rial for  use  in  T.  H.  T.  .  .  .  Another  student  has  been  quite  as  frank  in  making  known  her  desires 
to  appear  before  the  public  eye,  and  since  she  has  done  nothing  either  funny,  clever,  or  unusual,  and 
since  the  editor  lacks  originality,  her  wish  has  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  formerly  employed 
at  such  times  by  the  incomparable  Peewee.     We  present   the   name   of  the   applicant   for   publicity  : 
MARY  ANN  (PO'LLY)  McDIARMID.  .  .  .  Paying  dues  to  two  classes  must  be  quite  a  strain  on  one's 
allowance,  but  then  the  thrill  of  attending  four  class  parties  a  year  should  prove  to  be  some  retribution, 
at  least  Tommy  seems  to  find  it  so.  .  .  .  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  ways  of  satisfying  the  "four  wishes" 

we  discover.    Beth  Connover  satisfies  that  age-old  desire  for  security  by  having  her  clothes  insured 

Tau  Phi  has  a  rival.     Upon  investigation  of  a  post-ten-thirty   disturliance   in   Grammer   basement   it   was 
found  that  a  Freshman  literary  club  was  holding  its  initiation.     The  organization  is  verj-  exclusive,  mem- 
bership being  limited  to  three.  .  .  .  After  watching  Eleanor  Duvall's  painful  attempts  to  find  out  the  length 
of  the  upper  hockey  field  by  means  of  a  one-yard  tape-measure,  it  appears  that  a  two-hundred-yard  line 
would  be  welcome  as  a  Christmas  gift.  .  .  .  All  Libber  and  Hodgson  need  is  a  monkey  and  an  organ  to 
make  them  the  last  word  in  peanut  venders.  ...  A  period  of  general  prosperity  is  enjoyed  bj^  the  Juniors 
following  the  distribution  of  largess  under  the  direction  of  Mary  Copeland.  .  .  .  Current  styles  as  they 
appear  in  the  newly-acquired  campus  coats  are  more  varied  than  ever,     ilary  Moss  is  affecting  the 
boyish  mode  this  year,  and  Ruth  Keeler's  jacket  shows  the  pioneer  infiuence.     Here  and  there  we 
recognize  a  model  favored  and  worn  by  one  of  last  year's  Seniors  and  left  here  to  help  keep  her 
memory  green.  ...  A  general  restlessness  pervades  the   air.     Psych  students  are   alternately 
joyous   and   sad,    Christmas   carols   are   being,  practised,   and  snatches   of   the   latest 
song  drift  from  Fletcher  where  the  Minstrels  are  in  the  throes  of  creation. 

Vacation  is  almost  here. 

:\I  E  R  R  Y 

CHRIST  il  AS  ! 

The    Boxwood  Christmas  Tree 

Replacing,      This     Issue,     Our     Old     T.     H.     T. 
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DUSTINGS  FROM  THE  BOOK  SHELF 


()ii(>  reads  Old  I'ljhtis.  Harness,  All  KiiceHufi,  be- 
cause' llicy  were  preceded  liy  Sorrel  and  Son,  Sound- 
ings, and  The  Perennial  Bachelor.  The  book  covers 
say  so.  Publishei'S  and  critics  remind  one  of  these 
earlier  novels  by  the  same  anthnrs.  The  titles  of 
these  last  will  not  be  printed  on  next  year's  book  cov- 
ers, a  prophecy !  The  stories  lack  the  pungency,  the 
spirit  of  their  author's  first  work,  and  have  gained 
little  in  effect. 

For  another  type  of  fiction,  The  Isook  Shelf  suggests 
The  Sirange  Case  of  Miss  Annie  Spragg.  It  is  one  of 
the  favorite  incomprehensible  mystery  stories  with  a 
too  lavish  use  of  words  and  neurotic  characters. 

To  our  delight  we  find  one  of  an  old  favorite's — 
The  Children,  by  Mrs.  AVharton— Jlrs.  Wharton  in 
a  lighter  and  more  hi^morous  vein.     It  has  all  the  ,ioy 


th;;t  being  with  seven  children  could  bring,  as  well  as 
tears  and   laughter. 

The  most  worthwhile  on  our  shelf  are  three:  The 
Island  Within,  which  introduces  an  old  subject,  the 
nationalization  of  the  Jew.  It  is  a  ma.sterpieee  of 
lis.\cho-analysis  and  a  brilliant  novel.  Mr.  Lewisohn's 
liopularity  will  certainly  rise  after  the  reception  of 
this,  his  latest.  Point-Counfer-Point,  by  Aldous  Hux- 
ley, could  l)e  called  Tlie  Great  English.  Tragedg.  It 
is  a  stiul.v  of  some  imperfectly  developed  i)eople  with 
emphasis  laid  on  sex  and  emotions  accruing 
from  it.  The  author  does  not  lack  the  critical  eye,  but 
he  does  misjudge  the  placing  of  accents.  Destiny  Bag, 
the  posthumous  work  of  Donu  Byrne,  is  a  consumma- 
tion of  his  liest  efforts  and  is  indeed  his  most  fitting 
monument. 


1  wopence  OoloureJ. 
By  Patrick  Hamilton 

After  managing  to  stick  out  the  first  fifty  pages 
or  so  of  the  rather  forced  and  boring  introduction, 
and  after  getting  used  to  the  author's  little  trick  of 
capitalizing  words  at  peculiar  moments — as  for  in- 
stance, "Going  On  the  Stage" — one  really  does  enjoy 
Twopen-ee  Coloured  (preferably  pronounced  "tup- 
pence," although  one  feels  rather  affected  doing  it). 
Patrick  Hamilton  has  another  trait  to  draw  our 
interest  in  a  startling  way  with  some  excellent  ef- 
fects, such  as:  "the  rain  came,  .splitting  itself  into 
millions  of  little  ardent,  sharp  triangles  on  the  slimy, 


streaming  paving,"  "a  long,  greasy  silence,"  "the 
red,  cool  sky  after  the  full  green  joyous  day,"  "a 
purple  sunset  over  a  dove-gray  sea."  If  one  likes 
that  sort  of  thing,  if  one  likes  .stories  about  the  bad, 
[)ad  stage  people,  and  if  one  can  get  used  to  English 
atmosphere,  he  will  like  the  book.  After  reading 
about  Tea  and  High-tea  and  more  tea,  one  won- 
ders whether  England  isn't  a  little  hipped  on 
the  subject.  And  there  one  has  an  idea  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  book.  The  story  which  must, 
after  all,  accompany  these  touches  is  just  that  of 
a  little  English  girl  who  is  left  an  orphan  and  de- 
cides to  Go  On  the  Stage.  And  she  does,  and  fur- 
thermore, she  Has  an  Affair,  and  becomes  first  a 
Success  and  then  a  Failure  and  in  the  end  marries 
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the  brother  of  her  Affair,  settles  down  to  a  stage- 
less,  peaceful,  and  mildly  philosophical  Middle  Age. 
It  is  well  written,  as  well  as  being  different  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  novels.  — il.  H. 

Tke  IsUni  Witlim 
LuD-wao  Lewisohn 

The  Island  Within  is  an  iunnense  psychological 
study  of  the  Jew  and  the  Jewish  complex.  The 
history  of  a  powerful  and  intellectual  family  is 
traced  from  its  very  first  signs  of  gregariousness  in 
Russia  during  the  early  IDtli  Century,  through  a 
generation  of  semi-adaptability  in  Germany,  and  two 
generations  of  ad.justments  and  apparent  American- 
ization. Mr.  Lewisohn  makes  the  Hebrew  mind 
transparent,  because  he  seems  to  understand  its 
ratiocinations  so  thoroughly.  He  clearly  depicts  the 
Jewish  people's  struggle  against  the  various  social 
customs  which  they  so  little  comprehend,  and  their 
heroic  efforts  to  become  real  Germans  or  Americans, 
while  inevitably  keeping,  willingly  or  not,  their 
racial  integrity.  Mr.  Lewisohn  is  both  sympathetic 
and  detached  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
Jewish  consciousness,  and  his  ability  as  a  great 
writer  and  thinker  is  shown  umiuestionably  in  the 
process.  — A.  H. 


Harness 
By  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs 

Harness,  by  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs,  will  till  an  hour 
pleasantly  and  be  remembered  as  a  happj'  interim 
between  boring  hours  or  a  respite  from  work.  Like 
Soundings,  it  is  the  story  of  readjustment  after  the 
war,  but  because  so  much  time  has  elapsed  since 
then,  it  lacks  some  of  the  cruelty  seen  in  Soundings, 
and  seems  to  be  rather  the  voice  of  one  mJio  has 
found  his  place  and  tells  his  stor.y.  It  is  more  the 
problem  of  ordinary  married  life  of  a  couple  who 
have  to  become  reconciled  to  the  successful  stage 
career  of  the  wife  and  the  slowly  developing  literary 
acumen  of  the  husband. 

It  has  no  far-seeking  truths  or  In'illiant  generali- 
zations, but  being  true  to  itself,  claims  a  place  as  one 
of  the  better  novels  of  its  type. 

—A.  H. 


1  ike  Joyous  Irreiemler 
LcjrisE  AvRE.s  Garnett 

Like  a  whiff  of  cool  air  in  a  crowded  room  is  the 
impression  created  by  reading  The  Jogous  Pretender. 
Among  \\\e  present  outstanding  novels,  the  writer's 
psychology  and  his  attempt  to  portray  vividly  his 
character's  iiersnnalities,  are  strongl\-  felt.  It  is  most 
refreshing  to  find  three  interesting  personalities  sim- 
l)ly  set  forth  in  the  chronicle  of  a  boy's  life. 

Luke,  the  Pretender,  creeps  out  of  Neighbor  J\lalt- 
by's  house  to  find  the  something  which  is  to  tak(>  the 
place  of  his  beloved  father.  His  only  possessions 
are  his  store  of  wisdom  and  his  love  of  life  which 
the  dead  father  imprinted  on  the  "living  image  of 
himself."  AVhen  Luke  wakes  to  find  himself  in  the 
arms  of  the  person  for  Avhom  he  was  seeking,  he 
cries  "Mother."  This  is  the  salvation  of  the  beau- 
tiful woman.  To  be  able  to  remain  with  him.  she 
assumes  a  disguise  and  the  name  of  Christopher. 
Fergus  Fortune,  their  benefactor,  soon  appears  and 
provides  them  with  a  position.  Problems  dealing 
with  the  past  life  of  each  of  the  adventurers  arise 
and  in  tiie  climax  Christopher's  femininity  is  revealed. 
Luke  is  glad  that  they  will  be  "folks"  when  Fergus 
and  Christopher  are  married. 

However  faithfully  Louise  Ayres  Garnett  has  re- 
corded a  boy's  reactions  to  situations,  it  is  felt  that 
an  older  head  has  cautiously  guarded  against  too 
much  naievete.  The  prose  almost  turns  the  corner 
into  poetry.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  delightful, 
for  life  in  it  is  an  adventure  which  is  met  with  ,ioy 
and  a  love  of  one's  fellow  beings. 

—A.  F.  II. 


SERENADE 

Voices  singing,  singing — 
Tones  softly  ringing 
Out   into  the  night. 

Poplar  trees  are  swaying 
As  the  wind,  softly  playing, 
^Murmurs  of  delight. 

My  soul  is  overflowing — 
Caring  not,  nor  knowing — 
Into  the  moon's  full  light. 

— Emma  Knowlton 
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CONCERNING  A  MOON  AND  OTHER  THINGS 

Bv  Sally  Reahard 


Setting:  {Small  room,  walls  paneled  in  hlue  and 
white,  a  white  fireplace  right,  large  sqiiare-paned 
window  right  bad,-.  An  inviting  window  seat  filled 
with  pillows,  few  chairs  and  footstools.  A  fire 
bvrns  brightly  in  the  fireplace,  throwing  long 
shadows  across  the  room  and  furnishes  the  only 
light  except  moonlight  shini'ng  through  the  win- 
dow). 

Characters:    Pierrot. 
Pierrette. 

Time:   Avij  time. 

Place:  Any  place. 

(When  t/ie  curtain  rises  Pierrette  is  seated  on  the 

floor  in  front  of  the  fire.    She  sits  cross-legged,  chiu 

in  her  hands,  elbows  on  knees.    Pierrot  is  lying  on 

the  floor  beside  her,  facing  the  fire.   He  leans  on  one 

arm  and  is  husdy  writing  0)i  a  piece  of  pa.per  placed 

in  front  of  him.     Both  are  dressed-  in   white,  she  in 

tulle  and  he  in  satin. 

Pierrot    hums   softly    as   he    writes.     Pierrette   sits 

motionless,  gazing  dreamdy  into  the  fire). 

Pierrette  (absently)  :    Hush,  Pierrot. 

Pierrot:  Oh,  but  listen,  Pierrette  (with  exaggerated 
expression).  The  moon  is  a  stately  goddess,  light- 
ing serenely  the  dark  cathedral  of  the  sky.  Her 
robe  is  bine  and  shining.  .  .  .  Pierrette,  why  aren't 
yon  listening? 

Pierrette  (lays  hand  affectionately  on  his  head)  : 
Please  go  on.     And  then  what? 

Pierrot:  Oh  bother!  I  say  what  rhymes  with  "shin- 
ing?"  Lining,  twining  .  .  . 

Pierrette  (laughs)  :  Silly  boy.  I  do  love  the  light  on 
your  face  when  you  turn  your  head. 

Pierrot :  Pierrette,  you  are  the  most  scatter-brained 
girl  I  know. 

Pierrette :  Yes,  and  how  many  girls  do  you  know  ? 
None  l)ut  that  simpering  Columbine  who  is  al- 
ways saying  (mimicking),  "Oh  Pierrot,  your 
verses  are  simply  TOO  divine !  You  never  write 
any  songs  to  me."    The  pig! 

Pierrot:  Pig,  nothing!  She  is  just  as  sweet  as  she 
can  be.  And  what's  more,  she  has  sense!  She  is 
exactly  what  a  man  likes  in  a  girl.  She's  intelli- 
gent, sympathetic  .  .  . 

Pierette:  Of  course.  To  you,  but  if  Harlequin  or 
some  one  .wants  her  to  be  a  tom-boy  or  a 
i-linging  vine,  she  knows  how !  You  make  me 
sick! 


Pierrot :  I  do,  do  I  ?  Now  look  here.  Miss  Smarty — 
you  think  just  because  you  have  me  always  hang- 
ing around  and  making  love  to  you,  too,  that 
you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  .  .  . 

Pierrette:  You?  YOU!  Why,  you're  just  an  old  .  .  . 
old  Goblin !  That's  what  you  are.  Making  verses, 
singing  to  the  moon  ...  the  MOON.  Big  sissy  .  .  . 
well,  I  '11  tell  you  right  now — 

Pierrot  (jumping  to  his  feet)  :  You're  telling  me 
nothing  .  .  .  good-bye. 

Pierrette   (running  after  him  to  the  door)  :    Pierrot! 
Exit  Pierrot. 
(Pierrette  stands  bewildered.     Runs  to  door,  back 

to  center,  then  calls  again.)    Pierrot — 

(She  w^alks  back  and  forth  rapidly.     Stops,  stamps 

her  foot,  and  throws  a  pillow  across  the  room.) 

Oh,  where  are  you  going?  You  don't  love  me  any 
more.  You  think  I  am  ugly  and  selfish  and  hor- 
rid. You  are  going  to  see  Columbine  ...  I  know 
you  are  .  .  .  and  tell  her  mean  things  about  me. 
(screams)  Columbine!  The  hussy!  (Listening 
to  discover  whether  Pierrot  is  coming,  sobbing). 
You  know  I  am  lovely  and  intelligent  .  .  . 
(She  throws  herself  on  the  iloor  in  front  of  the  fire 

and  bursts  into  tears.     Enter  Pierrot,  sheepishly.    He 

kneels  down  and  hesitantly  pats  her  on  the  shoulder.) 

Pierrot :  I  say  now,  Pierrette,  er-  darling  .  .  . 

Pierrette:   Go  away.    I  hate  you  ! 

Pierrot  (perplexed,  frowns,  then  laughing)  :  Come 
on,  cry-baby.    Sit  up  and  let  me  tell  you  .  .  . 

Pierrette  :    I  wont  listen  ! 

Pierrot:  You  wont?  (Sitting  on  the  iloor  with  his 
arms  about  her,  his  cheek  resting  against  her  hair. 
She  stubbornly  keeps  her  face  turned  away). 
Do  you  know,  out  there  in  the  garden,  the  moon 
peeped  around  our  tallest  rose  bush  and  there 
were  two  little  frost  spirits  who  had  tiny  brushes, 
painting  the  leaves  silver  .  .  . 
(Pierrette  turns  and  looks  up  into  his  face,  then 

back  into  the  fire  quickly.) 

Pierrette:    Oh  .  .  . 

Pierrot:  And,  Pierrette,  if  you  aren't  crying  I'll  sing 
for  you  about  the  silver  leaves  and  .  .  . 

Pierrette :   No. 

Pierrot :    Is  that  so  ? 

Pierrette  (laughing)  :     Yes,  that's  so.    Kiss  me! 
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Pierrot  (pushiug  her  away)  :    Now  listen,  there  you 
go  again.    You  never  will  listen  .  .  .  always  want- 
ing me  to  tlatter  you  and  kiss  you !    This  is  the 
very  last  time  .  .  . 
(The  moon,  whose  light  has  been  gradually  growing 

stronger  in  through  the  window,  now  appears,  shining 

brightly  into  the  room.     The  tire  has  died  down.) 

Pierrette   (stares,  gasps):    Oh,  look! 

Pierrot:   But  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  for  hours  .  .  . 

Pierrette  (drawing  him  to  the  window,  she  sinks  down 
on  the  window  seat,  looking  up  at  the  moon)  :  Oh, 
Pierrot  .  .  .  Pierrot,  I  do  love  you.     Sing  for  me. 

Pierrot  (smiling  happily) :  The  moon  is  a  stately  god- 
dess, lighting  serenely  the  dark  cathedral  of  the 
sky  .  .  . 

Pierrette    (dreamily)  :    And   the   stars   are   tall,    cool 

tapers  ...  go  on,  my  Pierrot.     (Pierrot  laughs.) 

(As    he    sings,    the    two   form    a    tableau    outlined 

against  tlie  night,  the  curtain  falls  slowly). 


A  Gift  of  Visio 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 

It  was  in  the  lake  district,  of  course,  that  the  real 
havoc  was  wrought,  where  most  of  the  lives  were 
lost,  and  wliere  towns  were  wiped  clean  off  the  map, 
as  was  the  Pelican  Bay  settlement.  There,  it  was 
the  flood  more  than  the  wind  that  did  the  danuige. 
The  lake  (Ochechobee)  was  simply  blown  over  the 
countryside,  sweeping,  sweeping  down  houses  or 
filling  them  with  water  to  the  second  story.  The; 
had  to  hang  on  to  the  ceiling  rafters  until  the 
waves  washed  them  oft'  into  the  black  water.  One 
girl  who  was  stationed  at  the  emergency  hospital 
while  1  was,  collapsed  when,  on  the  second  evening 
she  learned  that  her  baby,  her  sister,  and  her  hus- 
band had  been  found  among  the  dead.  She  was 
one  Avho  had  been  separated  from  her  family  when 
thej'  all  were  dashed  into  the  water.  She  was  res- 
cued and  she  clung  to  the  hope  that  they  might 
have  been,  too.  She  could  only  wait — but  while  she 
waited  she  pitched  in  and  worked  for  the  other 
refugees.  That's  the  stor>'  repeated  ad  nuuseuin: 
while  they  wait,  they  help.  And  you  really  can't 
tell  the  sufferers  from  the  rest  of  us  who  help,  be- 
cause we  feel  so  helpless.  Red  Cross  headquarters 
of  course  buzzed  like  a  beehive,  and  commissary  and 
clothing  and  labor  stations  were  the  same — and  in 
the  refugee  camps,  churches,  school  houses  and  .such, 
women  got  out  the  wasli  and  nursed  tlie  babies  and 
otherwise  "carried  on"  quite  cheerfully  and  busily. 


Everj-fliing  is  in,jured,  big  buildings  and  little 
ones.  Beautiful  Palm  Beach  has  turned  into  a  jaded 
hag.  It  isn't  just  desolation;  its  ugly  desolation. 
I  suppose  that's  because  of  the  decay  and  the  odor 
of  decayng  things. 

Desolation :  the  once  picturesque  palm,  the  stately 
casuarina,  the  gumbo  limbo  and  the  banyan  with 
its  many  buttressing  rools  are  uprooted.  Indeed, 
Mr.  McLane.  who  organized  sugar  plantations  in 
ever  so  many  tropical  countries  subject  to  storm, 
says  he  never  saw  a  storm  equal  to  this  one.  You 
know,  the  barometer  established  a  new  record  for 
the  United  States. 

And  the  estimate  of  90  per  cent  of  our  buildings 
seriously  damaged  is  not  one  bit  too  high.  Because 
every  house  that  lost  a  roof,  or  a  part  of  a  roof,  and 
most  of  them  lost  at  least  that,  lost  plaster  and 
furniture  and  draperies  at  least,  what  with  continued 
rain  and  mould  and  so  forth. 

Business  carried  insurance  on  their  buildings  but 
not  ou  their  stock,  which  of  course  in  the  mercantile 
houses  was  more  valuable  than  the  buildings.  It 
is  pathetic — and,  yes,  it's  fu.nny  too,  in  a  grimly 
humorous  way — to  see  a  furniture  store  belching 
white  iron  beds  and  mattresses  from  its  top  floor, 
some  of  tliem  cauglit  on  over-hanging  timbers  or 
broken  walls  and  hung  in  mid-air,  others  lying  in 
bent  and  twisted  wrecks  on  the  street  below. 

Wliat  am  1  talking  about?  We  got  oft'  with  our 
lives;  our  neighbors  didn't.  Well,  we  saved  our 
skins  but  we  lost  most  of  our  clothes.  But  that  part 
of  the  picture  will  soon  mend.  I  tell  it  because  it's 
in  the  picture  now,  part  of  the  storm. 

It  was  a  grand  old  storm,  and  magnificent  in  its 
fury.  It  took  great  trees  and  bent  them  to  the 
ground  a  thousand  times,  before  ultimately  snapping 
them  oft'.  It  hurled  sand  against  windows  with 
force  enough  to  pit  the  glass.  It  took  a  friend  and 
rolled  him  tlown  the  street  like  an  empty  paper 
bag,  he  swears,  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
stranding  him  at  length  under  an  automobile.  He 
crawled  out  and  hid  in  the  auto  until  the  windshield 
craslied  in  iiis  face.  He  managed  to  get  out  of  the 
car  and  clung  to  a  street  lamp  until  his  arms  were 
almost  pulled  out  of  their  sockets.  In  a  blessed  lull, 
he  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  a  nearby  hoiise 
and  found  a  sort  of  protection  under  the  veranda. 
Then,  as  parts  of  the  house  fell  in,  he  crept  farther 
and  farther  under  the  house  and  was  in  the  end 
half  suft'oeated  in  the  debris. 

I  could  go  on  like  this  for  liour.s — but  it's  all  the 
same ;    disaster    and    disaster.      Really,    though,     it 
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doesn't  shake  onr  faith  in  God.  It  rather  gives  lis 
an  opportunity  to  readjust  a  little  more  accurately 
the  old  scale  of  values.  I  can  believe  that  a  loving- 
Father  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  separate  the  real 
from  the  false,  the  temporary  from  the  eternal,  spir- 
itual values  from  the  clutter  of  material  things 
which  can  so  easilv  obscure  the  view. 


OTULlbscrioe  to 

"Zz^l  JlAMK^.i.i 

'%>«<$>'«>« 

Do 

IN  of  JDorro'w  YoTuir 

.  A-Oomiiiate  s 

vvopy 

Jianjets 

JsewVork  WaistTiouse 

900  Main  Street 

95  Stores  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States 


-«5>=S<?>^S>« 


IJRESSES 

COATS 


HOSIERY 
BLO'SES 


UNDERWEAR 


^i>=S<»>t* 


Mangel's   extends   a   hearty    welcome    and   best 
wishes    for    a    pleasant    and    siieeessful    1928-29 


Adams  Bros.-  Paynes  Co, 


PAINT  STORE 

607  Main  Street 


Office    and    Yards:    Park    Avenue    and    Kemper    Street 
EVERYTHING  FOR  BUILDING  EXCEPT  HARDWARE 
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THE  SHOPPINCB-  CENTRE  * 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 

Headquarters  for  Sweet  Briar  Girls 

in  tlie  past,  ai  preseiif  and  in  ilie  raitiiire=='foF 
ai  most  jtastidiioiiis  and  oliscriminaiing  person^'- 
e  college  girl  is  Feadily  ancl  coniplef  ely  saiisiieol 

wiili  M.IL1LNER  S,  and  finds  if  fills  ilie  place 
of      Oer  otore  "  at  Oomeo 


D.B.Kyland&Co. 

INCORPORATED 

809   Main   Street 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 

Jewelers 

AND 

Silversmiths 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 

5e  LYNCHBURG 

Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

'^he  oldest  S<^vings  ^ank  in  the  (^ity 
'^he  oldest  '-^rust  Qompany  in  the  State 


Resources,  $4,500,000.00 


'WherLj  you  Uant — 

Strictly  Fresh  Home-Made  Candies 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Salted   Nuts 

You  have  more  tha"  500  kinds  to  choose  from  at  our  store 

from  20c  up  to  $1.20  per  pound. 
Remember,  this  is   the  only  regular  Retail  Candy  Shop  in 

Lynchburg. 

If  our  Candies  please  you.  tell  others;  it  not,  tell  us. 


We  BOSTON  CONFECTIONFRY 

710    ''^"ain  Street  Telephone  2391 

Next  to  Guggenheimer's  New  Pui'dir;^ 
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Lynchburg  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Go. 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


CAPITAL— One  Million  Dollars 
RESOURCES— Over  Seven  Million  Dollars 

Operating : 

Commercial  Department  Trust  Department 

Savings  Department  Safe  Deposit  Department 

Travel  Department 


'Uhe  Oldest  ^ank  in  Lynchburg 


SNYDER  &  BERMAN,  inc. 


914  tTWain  Street 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


The  Popular  Price 
Department    Store 


CORRECT  STYLES,  LAST-MINUTE  FASHIONS 
IN    FOOTWEAR  FOR  ALL   OCCASIONS 


"As  i^odern  as  the  :!M^oment  " 

YOU  WILL  FIND  US    DISPLAYING 

Jewelry,  Leather  Goods 
and  Novelties 

REFRESH. \-TING  THE  VERY  LATEST  CREATIONS 
IN  THE  LINES  WE  OFFER 


J.  D.  MOOSE  &  SON,  Inc. 


LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


"Jl  Gift  from  '^oose  for  (^very  Use 


T  11  K      1!  K  A  M  15  h  E  R 


(65  YEARS  OLD) 

cDe  jf irst 

J^attnnal  Bmk   of  iLpncbbttrg; 

RESOURCES,  NINE   cTWILLION    DOLLARS 

E.  P.  MILLER - _ President 

ERNEST   WILLIAMS ...Vice-President 

J.  D.  OWEN - --- Vice-President  and  Cashier 

H.  T.  NICHOLAS _ Vice-President 

J.  L.  JONES Assistant  Cashier 

J.  L.  NICHOLAS- Assistant  Cashier 

fe  OLD,  BIG,  STRONG  BANK  " 


/^jne  Brsr  pla\ 


CE    rO   SHQR   /ffi^£-»   AiJ.   . 


FOR 


PICTURE   FRAMING 

SHEET  PICTURES 

DRAPERY  MATERIALS 

AND 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 


Courtesy  at 

ISBELL  SHOE  CO 

819  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


YOUR  STORE  FOR 
SHOES  AND  HOSIERY 

Exclusive  Styles 


cordially  invite  you  to  yisit  their  new 

store,  708  main  street  (next  to 

guggenheimer's) 


flowers 

'  •^According  to  T>oyle  ' 
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afteimuon    tea- 


a   cliarniin}!  eii$$tom 


and  a  deligliiful  occasion  at 

guggenlieiiiierfs^   tea   room 


fountain  drinks  tliat  are  dilferent 


\^ 


CJUALITY-PRlCE-SERViCE   STORE 

EVERY  COLLEGE  GIRL    IS   ASSURED  OF  A  MOST 

ATTENTIVE  AND  PLEASING   SERVICE 

WHEN    SHOPPING   HERE 


READY-TO-WEAR     MILLINERY 

SMART  FOOTWEAR 
Kayser's  Hosiery  and  Underthiiigs 

(DEPARTMENT   STORE) 

•'EXCLUSIVE-BUT  NOT    EXPENSIVE" 


JENNY'S 
TEA  SHOP 

704  Church  St. 


In  an' Out  the  White  House 

By  JOHN  SPRING 

Well,  sir,  they  were  three  college  girls  and  they 
were  speaking  of  famous  eating-places  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

One  picked  a  Chicago  grill  and  spoke  of  that,  but 
she  added:  "What's  the  matter  with  The  White 
House?" 

There  was  a  cute  little  girl  from  New  York  and 
she  remembered  "Jack's,"  having  gone  there  as  a 
tot,  but,  "say,"  she  said,  "I  like  The  White  House." 

The  third  of  the  party  was  a  blonde — Oh,  you've 
seen  her  around  Lynchburg  throughout  the  school- 
year — and  she  had  this  to  say: 

"I've  been  in  ever  so  many  places  where  they  have 
fine  things  to  eat,  but,  you  know,  I  agree  with  you 
girls,  I  do  like  The  White  House." 

SWEET  BRIAR  HEADQUARTERS 

717  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


/ 


I  J/ 


CR  AIQHILL  &  JONES 


(INCORPORATED) 


Druqqisls 
LIJNCHBURQ,    UA 


SODA  FOUNTAIN 

IDKilman's  HollinqsuJorlK's 

Candies  Candies 

LUNCHEONETTE 


c*c«o«o«oaa*o*o«c*o»o«o«oaoaa*ca 


j  Jl  Complete 

Line 

of  Q'oiletries 

Guerlain 

Yardley                   ( 

)            Houbigant 

Lentheric               ) 

D'Orsa}^ 

Piver                     ( 

)            Lanchere 

Terri                       ] 

Roger  &  Gallet 

Hudnut                  ) 

1 


V 


I 

/Li/'-  O 


X 


ll.     ,^.f 


X 


^ 


■J^ 


^''''/^'•'•i.  '  :'    U.:.J.Ji;    Yli/,lu 


J  £' 


SMART  FOOTWEAR 


AND 


HOSIERY 


Specializing  in  the  type  footwear  demanded 
by  the  smartly -dressed  college  girl 

SHOES  DIFFERENT 


G.  A.  COLEMAN  CO. 

910  cTWain  Street 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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This  is  the  icaij  the  ladies  ride, 
Out  to  Rhea's, 
Out  to  Rhea's. 


This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride, 
On  iceek-end  days, 
On  tveek-end  days. 


But  this  is  the  ivay  the  luckiest  ride. 
The  iest  of  all  ways. 
The  best  of  all  ways. 
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FLOPS Y  RABBIT,  FRESHMAN 


By  RL\RY  McDonald 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  guj'  named  Peter 
Rabbit.  He  was  one  of  the  four  rabbit  boys  who 
were  known  all  over  town  as  those  wild  Rabbits. 
Pop  Rabbit,  the  pater  familias,  was  something  of  a 
plutocrat,  which  is  to  say  he  knew  his  stuff  when  it 
came  to  cleaning  up  the  soap-dish  market.  He 
allowed  his  sons  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased 
with  their  allowances  and  they  were  pretty  free 
with  the  home  products,  always  giving  cute  little 
celluloid  soap-dishes  to  their  friends  for  Christmas. 
But  of  course  you  children  all  know  the  story  of 
Peter  Rabbit  and  this  is  the  story  of  his  less  famous 
sister,  Florence,  called  Flopsy  by  her  college  chums. 
If  you  thought  you  were  going  to  hear  about  Peter, 
you  were  all  wet,  because  we're  going  to  give  the 
girls  a  show  this  time.  So  all  you  little  folks  come 
up  close  and  listen. 

Flopsy  was  about  to  go  to  college,  which  as  you 
know  is  a  big  decision  in  any  life.  So  Pop,  disbe- 
lieving in  co-education,  but  believing  in  education, 
vetoed  the  idea  of  the  International  Correspondence 
School,  and  was  all  for  the  Woman's  Institute. 
Dear  old  W.  I. — his  sister.  Thankful,  had  gone  there 
and  had  never  been  embarrassed  afterward  for  lack 
of  something  to  wear  to  a  party. 

So  to  the  Woman's  Institute  Flopsy  went,  and  boy 
was  it  great!  The  first  week  she  was  there  she 
learned  all  sorts  of  catchy  sayings  such  as,  "And 
how"  and  "What  have  you?"  and  so  forth.  Having 
been  brought  up  a  sheltered  child  it  was  hard  for 
Flopsy  to  get  used  to  all  this  crassness,  but  she  soon 
learned.  As  for  the  clothes  the  girls  wore,  though 
always  stunning,  of  course,  they  were  almost  shock- 
ing. Why,  some  of  them  even  wore  little  short  socks 
and  no  stockings.  For  a  week  Flopsy  cringed  at  the 
thought  and  swooned  at  the  sight. 

But  as  was  hinted  in  some  of  our  more  subtle 
passages,  she  soon  got  into  the  swing  of  things  and 
before  long  was  throwing  fudge  parties  with  the 
best  of  them.  Oh,  those  fudge  parties !  What  fun ! 
What  innocent,  harmless  hilarity !  How  they  would 
scuttle  out  of  sight  when  they  heard  the  House 
Prexy  coming.  All  in  merriment  and  the  spirit  of 
life  and  laughter  of  course.  But  when  Flopsy  went 
in  for  athletics  she  had  to  give  up  this  dissipation 
and  go  to  bed  early. 

And  now,  kiddies,  we  come  to  the  highest  point 
in  Flopsy's  career.     You  all  know  what  a  career 


is,  don't  you?  If  you  don't,  look  it  up.  Somehow, 
nobody  ever  knew  how  Flopsj'  became  interested 
in  that  all-engrossing  major  sport  of  the  Institute, 
the  famous  English  game  of  Tiddly-winks.  Tiddly- 
winks  was  required  of  all  physically  fit  students, 
and  it  may  have  been  in  her  daily  classes  that  our 
heroine  was  enthralled  by  this  over-powering  game. 
She  became  an  ardent  enthusiast,  much  to  the  joy 
of  the  Head  of  the  Tiddly-winks.  Indeed  the  very 
thought  of  Tiddly-winks  thrilled  Flopsy  to  the  core. 
Day  after  day  she  practiced  steadily,  nay,  grimly, 
on  the  Tiddly-winks  field.  And  then  one  day  they 
told  her  that  she  was  to  represent  Woman's  Insti- 
tute against  its  old  rival.  Not  for  nothing,  then, 
had  been  her  assiduous  avoidance  of  coca-cola  and 
candy,  and  her  hearty  application  to  milk  and  bran. 

The  day  of  the  big  game  came  at  last.  A  clear, 
warm  day,  with  blue  sky  overhead,  a  perfect  day 
for  Tiddly-winks.  The  stands  began  early  to  fill, 
and  everyone  talked  of  the  Freshman  who  was  on 
the  team.  When  the  timid  little  Frosh  came  trot- 
ting on  the  field,  clad  in  well-cut  gym  bloomers, 
snappy  black  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a  natty  white 
gym  skirt,  there  were  howls  of  delight. 

Well,  kiddies,  the  game  began,  and  one  b.y  one 
Flopsy's  three  teammates  and  their  opponents  drop- 
ped out  from  exhaustion.  Tiddly-winks,  you  know, 
is  a  very  strenuous  game,  and  there  were  whispers 
that  some  members  of  the  team  had  eaten  a  Hershey 
bar  the  day  before.  But  there  was  Flopsy  and  her 
opponent,  a  Senior  at  the  rival  institution.  This 
girl,  a  brilliant  player,  was  rattled.  Not  in  four 
years  had  she  failed  to  ]}op  a  tiddly  in  the  wink. 
They  struggled  and  the  struggle  was  a  momentous 
one,  but  finally  Flops  used  her  head  and  by  a  clever 
bit  of  strategy,  won  the  game,  to  the  tune  of  en- 
thusiastic cries  of  "Well  done"  from  the  stands. 
Of  course  Flop.sy  won.  There  wouldn't  have  been 
any  points  to  this  story  if  she  hadn't.  Not  that 
there  is  a  point  to  it  anyway,  but  j'ou're  supposed 
to  think  there  is. 

And  now,  kiddies,  the  chimes  are  ringing  out  the 
bedtime  hour  and  Flopsy  has  to  leave  you  and  go 
to  the  dance.  For  it  miLst  be  added  here  that  she 
was  just  a  panic  with  the  boy  friends.  Good  night, 
kiddies ;  we  hope  you  aren't  too  wrought  up  over  the 
exciting  adventures  of  Flopsy  Rabbit,  Freshman. 
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FIELD  WORK* 


(Told  by  Mrs.  Wailes  to  the  Editor) 


"When  I  was  a  student  of  Sweet  Briar,"  she  said, 
"Dr.  Harley  taught  a  course  in  Ph.vsiology  that 
stirred  my  interest.  Then  there  were  girls  who  were 
studying  Botany  who  went  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
They  told  me  of  the  place  and  after  I  graduated  I 
went  there  and  took  a  course  under  Dr.  Davenport. 
Unfortunately,  the  course  has  been  discontinued. 
When  I  had  completed  this,  the  Eugenic  Record 
Society  wanted  to  show  that  field  work  was  needed 
in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  So  at  first  I  was 
employed  half  by  this  Society  and  half  by  the  insti- 
tution itself.  Afterward,  the  latter  found  such  work 
to  be  valuable.  The  Institute  for  which  I  worked 
was  one  of  the  two  largest  in  the  State,  situated' 
about  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  beau- 
tiful— "  she  laughed,  "It  looked  almost  like  Sweet 
Briar !  And  was  wonderfully  equipped.  There  the 
feeble-minded  were  brought  and  cared  for;  it  was 
my  work  to  find  out  their  background.  'Depress- 
ing?' Oh,  not  so  much,  for  while  I  was  with  the 
children  to  learn  something  of  them  personall.y,  my 
work  took  me  mostly  into  the  homes.  I  traced  their 
ancestry  back  many  generations.  You  see,  in  that 
way  I  was  thrown  with  the  families,  with  the  many 
and  varied  classes  and  races. 

"There  was  very  little  antagonism,  for  I  came  as 
an  ambassador  from  their  child.  Of  course  they 
could  visit  the  institution  but  they  were  awed  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  place  and  it  was  hard  to  ap- 
proach the  doctors  in  visiting  hours.  So  they  were 
glad  to  see  me  and  talk  about  their  boy  or  girl. 

"  'How  did  we  get  them  f  Tliey  came  to  us 
through  the  Juvenile  Court  always.  We  found 
often  that  they  had  been  brought  in  touch  with  the 
proper  authorities  through  the  influence  of  settle- 
ment workers.  Sometimes  the  parents  sent  them 
willingljr,  sometimes  not.  Often  they  would  want 
them  liack  again  after  the  Institute  had  taught  them 
to  work  a  little.  But  they  wouldn't  understand  that 
their  son  might  get  along  all  right  under  propitious 
circumstances  when  he  could  not  possibly  compete 
with  an  average-minded  world.  The  feeble-minded 
are  far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  they  are 
exploited  bj'  unscrupulous  people.  We  tried  to 
equip  them  by  giving  them  some  work  best  suited 
to   their   capacity.     Nearly   all   of   them   had   some 


mind,  ranging  from  that  of  a  baby  to  that  of  a  child 
of  twelve.  And  some  you  would  hardly  realize, 
until  you  lived  closely  associated  with  them,  were 
deficient ;  it  would  crop  out  only  in  some  of  the 
queer  things  they  did  or  left  undone.  My  research 
work  was  partly  to  aid  this  choosing  of  occupation 
and  then,  after  we  had  done  the  best  we  could,  I 
would  investigate  the  home  to  which  they  would 
return.  And  we  would  look  for  homes  for  them. 
The  Italians  I  found  especially  kind  in  taking  the 
children.  They  would  have  three  or  four  that  be- 
longed to  a  disabled  brother  or  a  sick  cousin  and 
still  be  willing  to  take  the  helpless  one,  always. 

"Mj'  work  carried  me  for  about  three  days  a  week 
into  Philadelphia.  It  was  there  that  I  found  the 
foreign  element  of  which  I  was  speaking.  For 
whole  blocks  one  would  hear  no  word  of  English. 
What  languages?  Italian  and  Yiddish — why,  even 
the  signs  on  the  street  were  in  these  tongues.  In 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  there  were  sections  where 
those  whose  family  had  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  five  generations  still  talked  a  queer  old 
German.  I  went  into  the  coal-mining  district  and 
noticed  the  racial  element  there.  There  seemed 
little  unrest  and  rebellion  against  social  conditions, 
though  they  often  came  into  contact  with  a  not  so 
desirable  class  of  our  Americans. 

"Another  side  of  the  research  lead  me  to  court 
records,  which  are  usually  confidential.  You  need 
to  have  a  good  excuse  to  gain  access  to  them,  but 
they  had  to  do  with  the  children ;  that  helped  me. 
And  I  visited  jjeople  in  prison.  You  jiist  don't 
know  how  interesting — fascinating  it  was.  Most  of 
all,  the  people,  I  learned,  under  the  superficial  differ- 
ences, were  hmnan  and  all — nice!  That,  I  think,  is 
the  greatest  lesson  and  the  learning  of  it  the  greatest 
value  in  all  Social  Service." 


*The  staff  has,  in  the  last  six  weelcs,  been  hearing  many 
questions  concerning  the  problems  of  after-college  years.  It 
seemed  that  the  very  best  direction  to  turn  for  advice  in 
the  quandary  was  toward  the  alumnae,  who  have  faced,  after 
practically  the  same  training,  the  problems  like  those  now 
^•onfronting  us.  We  hope,  each  month,  to  have  a  word  from 
one   of  them. 

We  feel  very  fortunate  that  there  is  with  us  an  alumna 
who  has  done  intensely  interesting  work  in  a  branch  of 
Social  Service,  that  field  which  draws  many  of  our  gradu- 
ates. Mrs.  Wailes,  in  the  following  interview,  which  she 
very  kindly  gave,  tells  of  some  of  her  experiences. 
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PRELUDE  TO  THE  PRINCESS 


A  COURT  DRAMA 
By  Caroline  Heath 


Characters 

(In  order  of  rank) 

Queen _ heaii.]],  fat,  tyrannical 

Prince a  hero,  very  much  in  embryo 

Chancellor sleek,  Machiavellian,  subtle 

Minstrel not  exactly  what  he  should  he 

Scullery-Maid strangely  enough,  the  heroine 


Note 
"Then  entered  the  Princess  Charmaine  and  she  was 
exceedingly  lovely  and  Prince  Gracel  stepped  down 
from  his  throne  and  offered  her  his  hand  and  heart." 
Yes,  but  what  happened  before  that? 


Scene:  The  great  hall  of  the  castle.  Tina,  the 
scullery-maid,  is  seen  du.sting  with  vim ;  she  is  singing 
with  a  decidedly  self-conscious  air.  At  length,  casting 
off  all  subterfuge,  she  produces  a  slender  volume  from 
a  pocket  in  her  skirt,  "The  Mighty  Male;  or  Can  You 
Interest  Men?"  She  reads  this  title,  then  opens  the 
book  and  continues  aloud : 

Tina:  "It  is  a  woman's  first  duty  to  make  herself 
attractive,  especially  to  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.     Establish  your  type,  for  each  woman  can 

be  of  some  charming  type."  Mmmmm .   Read 

among  the  following  and,  having  di.seovered  your 
type,  set  about  perfecting  yourself.  Thousands 
have  gained  charm,  personality,  and  the  illusive 
"It"  simply  by  applying  themselves  to  the 
methods  of  this  course — I :  The  languorous  wo- 
man, big-eyed,  raven-tressed,  with  red,  pouting 
lips. 

(Tina  screws  her  eyes  into  what  she  fadthfidly  imag- 
ines to  be  of  a  languid  nature  and  gives  a  very  good 
imitation  of  a  pout.     Then  disconsolately,) 

No,  us  blonds  ain't  got  a  chance  at  that  stuff. 

II :  The  baby-eyed  blond — wide  blue  eyes,  general 

effect  of  open-mouthed  wonder. 
(Tina  achieves  general  effect  of  moronic  dismay.    She 
laughs  heartily.) 

None  of  that  for  me.  I  ain't  a  idiot.  Well  let's 
see — "Sporting  girl,  interested  in  tourneys,  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  winners  in  latest  dragon  fights, 
etc.,  etc."  Small  chance  have  I  of  that  in  this 
dump  !  Ill :  Cultured  woman — Boyish  type — 
Umph — I  don't  guess  I  got  enough  natural  ad- 


vantages— Wait,  though,  this  looks  interesting, 
XX :  The  girl  who  wants  to  see  life,  requires  per- 
fection in  following  phrases  to  be  brought  into 
conversation,  "I  long  to  see  the  wide,  wide  world 
— I  .yearn  to  know  what  lies  beyond  the  horizon,  to 
see  that  far  country  whither  the  setting  sun  each 
eVen  takes  his  golden  way — " 

{She  reads  rapidly  but  starts  up  as  foot-step  is  heard 
off'  stage  and  begin^s  to  dust  again  but  her  eyes  are 
obviously  seeing  only  those  phrases  which  guild  the 
''beckoning  horizon."    Enter  Minstrel.) 

Minstrel:    And  who  are  you,  my  pretty  maid? 
[Obvioiis  flattery,  for  Tina  is  cmare  of  every  freckle 
on  her  pug  nose.    Still,  she  tvill  have  a  try  at  him.) 

TiNA:  Oh!  sir,  only  a  lover  of  life,  of  experience,  of 
er — er — Life  ( firmly ) . 

Minstrel:  A  fine  life  you  lead  here  too.  'Tis  a 
peaceful  country-side.     Who  rules  this  land? 

Tina:  The  queen;  the  king's  dead,  but — about  this 
being  a  fine  life — 

Minstrel:     Is  there  no  heir  to  the  throne? 

Tina  (all  in  one  breath)  -.  Oh,  there's  the  Prince, 
and  very  handsome  he  is,  too,  with  princesses 
comin'  every  day  to  see  will  he  marry  'em,  but 
"each  peerless  beauty  interests  him  less  than  the 
last  radiant  bein'  "  as  the  scandal  sheet  of  the 
Daily  Court  Chronicle  says,  but  he's  a  stay-at- 
home  while  I,  I  yearn  to  see  the  wide,  wide 
world — 

Minstrel:  And  a  very  laudable  idea  it  is,  child,  in 
the  abstract  but  it's  easy  to  see  you're  a  stay- 
at-home,  too,  and  I  love  you  for  it  for  I — 

TiNA:  Oh  no,  I'm  not!  I  want  to  see  what  lies  be- 
yond the  horizon,  to  taste  of  life  at  its  fullest, 
beyond  the  humdrum  of  this  daily  toil.  You, 
singer,  you  have  seen  the  world ;  tell  me  of  its 
glories. 

Minstrel  :  Well,  in  the  Hartz  mountains  where  I  was 
not  long  ago  they  favor  mining  and  pigs.  The 
Dutch  folk  raise  tulips  and  very  pretty  they  are, 
too,  and  windmills ;  in  Prance  they  have  fairs. 
When  I  settle  down,  though,  I  think  it  will  be 
hereabouts,  with  a  field  to  plow  and  a  little 
cottage  and  a  pretty  wife  like  you  at  home  mak- 
ing sup — 
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Tina  :  That  sounds  fine — and  a  flower  garden  and  a 
boy  and  a  girl  but  no  more ;  they  're  too  much 
bother.  Oh,  singer,  not  I — I  must  visit  that  far 
country  whither  the  setting  sun  each  even  makes 
his  golden  way. 

Minstrel:  You  mean  you  really  want  to  travel? 
Well,  I'd  hoped — but  no  matter.  I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  bit  of  .jam  and  a  piece  of  bread  here- 
abouts ? 

Tina  {coming  down  to  earth)  :  You're  hungry  !  You 
poor  thing,  and  you've  walked  a  long  way,  too, 
I'd  warrant. 

Minstrel:     You'd  not  be  far  wrong. 

{She  brings  out  abundant  brown  bread  and  jam  and 

milk.    They  both  partake  liberally.) 

Minstrel  {between  bites)  :  This  is  the  life  for  me. 
Cozy  home  and — lots  of  jam.  But  you,  you'll  be 
roaming  the  earth. 

-TiN.-^  {doubtfully)  :  I  suppose  I  shall.  Don't — don't 
you  like  to  roam  at  all?  I  .should  think  all  min- 
strels would. 

Minstrel:  No,  it  isn't  my  calling.  I  aim  to  be  a 
farmer.     Pity  you're  so  set  on  travel. 

{Enter  Queen) 

Qlieen:     At  it  again,  hussj'! 

{Both  jump.     Tina  wipes  jammy  hands  giiiltily  on 

her  apron.) 

TiNA:     Yes,  your  majesty. 

Queen  :  Per-fectly  outrageous.  And  strawberry  too, 
as  I  live,  when  you  know  we  have  only  a  few  jars 
left.  And  here  it  is  almost  noon  and  you  sit 
talking  to  a  perfectly  strange  man  with  all  your 
dusting  to  do  and  the  beds  not  made.  Get  along 
with  you ! 

{Tina  makes  a  hasty  exit  accompanied  by  minstrel. 

The  Chancellor  emerges  from  practically  nou'here  and 

sidles  noiselessly  up.) 

Chancellor  :     About  the  Prince,  your  i\Iajesty — 

Queen:  Goodness  Gracious,  Peterkins,  you  scare  me 
to  death.  You  know  my  heart's  not  good  even  if 
the  Duchess  does  say  I'm  only  putting  on,  she 
knows  quite  well  I  thought  of  it  before  she  did. 
"What  about  the  Prince? 

Chancellor  :  Well,  Princess  Charmaine  arrives  to- 
day. 

Queen:  Oh  that!  I  can't  do  anything  about  it. 
Gracel  says  these  princesses  bore  him  to  death. 
He  says  they  are  very  lovely  and  quite  sincere 
but  so  unoriginal.  I  admit  they  haven't  the  je 
ne  sais  quoi  girls  had  in  my  day  but  Still — 

Chancellor  :  Here  comes  the  Prince.  Suppose  we 
continue  our  talk  in  the  garden — 

{Exeunt.     Enter  the  Prince.) 

Prince  :    The  iron  of  boredom  is  eating  into  my  soul. 


Oh  God,  to  meet  a  real  woman !  Something  more 
than  these  fragile  Dresden  china  princesses  who 
send  me  their  pale  blue  hearts  swathed  in  tissue- 
paper.  Yesterday,  Fleurette;  today  Charmaine, 
a  little  flaxen-haired,  white-.skinned  delicate 
flower  saying  the  same  things  in  exactly  the  same 
way  a  score  of  them  said  them  in  other  yester- 
days.    Quite  sincere,  but  Oh,  so  trite. 

(Enter  Tina.     She  is  looking  all  about  her.) 

TiNA:  Where  on  earth  could  I  have  dropped  it? 
Suppose  he  found  it.     I  can't  have  it  get  out! 

Prince  :  Zounds,  a  woman,  and  she  ignores  me !  How 
now,  m.y  pretty  maid? 

Tina:     Good  day,  your  Highness. 

Prince  :     So  you  know  me  ? 

Tina:     Oh,  yes,  your  Highness. 

Prince:     And  what  do  you  think  of  me? 

Tina:  Oh,  sir — {defiantly.)  Why  do  you  stay  at 
home?  I — I  yearn  to  roam  abroad,  to  see  the 
wide,  wonderful  world. 

Prince  :    You  mean  you  disapprove  of  me  ? 

TiNA:  Not  exactly,  but  to  sit  here  at  home  when 
adventure  waits  around  the  comer  for  each  and 
all— 

Prince  :  Exactly,  precisely,  terribly  womanish !  I 
don't  know  why  I've  stayed  here  so  long.  But 
it  would  be  lonely  to  make  a  grand  tour  with 
naught  but  a  retinue  of  lackeys  and  flattering 
flunkeys.  Will  yo«. — will  you  fly  with  me,  my 
child,  and  help  me  to  find  the  spice  of  life? 

Tina  {astonished):  I  don't  know,  sir.  I — I'll  have 
to  think  about  it.  {She  flies,  frightfully  embar- 
rassed. ) 

Prince  {enraptured)  -.  At  last,  a  real  woman.  She 
dared  to  disa^ee  with  me,  to  twit  me.  Oh,  bliss! 
But  what  is  this? 

{It  happens  to  be  the  "Mighty  Male."    The  luckless 

book  falls  open  at  page  27.  He  reads,  astonished)  : 
"The  girl  who  wants  to  see  life — following 
phrases;  wide,  wide  wonderful  world — setting 
sun — his  golden  path — arouse  his  interest ;  if  he 
is  a  wanderer,  discu.ss  the  world ;  if  a  stay-at-home, 
urge  him  to  travel.  Pique  him."  Ye  Gods! 
Deceit,  deceit  paramount !  Can  such  things  be  ? 
And  to  think  I  have  heretofore  scorned  sincerity ! 
Alaekaday !     Princess  Fleurette  is  gone  ! 

{Minstrel  enters,  pensive,  perplexed.) 

Minstrel:  Would  she  sacrifice  career  for  marriage? 
I  scarce  dare  ask  her. 

Prince  :     Hear  you !     Lookye !     Trust  not  woman. 

Minstrel:     Sir,  such  has  not  been  my  custom. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  TAU  PHI 

Thoughts  are  things  intangible, 

Ideas,  ideals,  and  fancies: 
Sometimes  iliey  fiicl^er,  sometimes  shine 

With  'brightness  that  entrances. 

Thoughts  are  memories  of  the  past. 

Visionary  embers; 
And  some  there  are  that  are  so  fine 

Thai  everyone  remembers. 

Some  there  are  of  future  days, 

Imaginings  and  dreams; 
Looking  forward,  from  the  past, 

Conceiving  mightier  schemes. 


And  so  the  thoughts  of  Tau  Phi  have  been  individually  and  collectively  concentrated  on  the  immediate 
future.  We  have  set  our  minds  to  thinking  about  people,  and  we  have  tried  to  hold  our  ideals  high  before 
us.  We  have  looked  for  those  upperclassmen  whose  thoughts,  and  the  expressions  of  whose  thoughts  have 
showed  them  to  be  prominent  in  college.  We  have  looked  for  talent,  for  ability,  for  pei"sonality,  for  high 
character,  intensified  by  ingenuity.  We  have  looked  for  initiative,  imagination,  and  the  power  of  origi- 
nality. These  qualities  we  have  found  in  our  midst,  and  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  recognize  the  most 
spontaneous,  the  most  unusual,  and  the  most  worthy  combinations  of  them.  We  have  acknowledged  the 
value  of  an  innate  love  for  Sweet  Briar,  that  highest  kind  of  love — giving  of  one's  self  for  .others. 

"Sweet  Briar,  our  inspiration  forever,  as  you  freely  give,  we'll  give  it  back  to  you."  May  tradition 
be  our  power  from  the  past,  and  ambition  toward  its  ideals  our  present  power,  leading  us  ever  onward. 

The  present  members  of  Tau  Phi  are : 


SENIORS 


Nora  Lee  Antrim 
Saba  Callison 
Mary  Copeland 
Lisa  GmooN 
Elizabeth  Lankpord 
IsABELLE  North 
Dorothea  Paddock 


Gertrude  Prior 
Mary  Shelton 
Mary  Lee  Shepherd 
Anna  Torian 
Esther  Tyler 
Elizabeth  Lee  Valentine 
Huldah  Williams 


JUNIORS 

Katryne  Blake 
Jane  Callison 
Helen  ^Mathevps 
Gwendolyn  Olcott 
Sally  Reahard 
n0r\^ll  royer 
MoNA  Stone 


ITORI 


"There  was  a  man  of  Thessaly 
Who  in  some  wondrous  wise 
Jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out  both  his  e.yes. " 

We  are  not  told  why  this  poor  child  of  Mother  Goose  should  have 
placed  himself  in  such  a  precarious  situation,  but  we  gather  that  he 
must  have  seen  (amongst  the  thorns)  something  he  wanted,  for  he  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  there  that  he  even  jumped !  Undoubtedly  he  was 
unprepared  for  the  move  and  we  can  imagine  his  feelings  wlien  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  things — and  such  prickly  things.  We  can  see 
him  turning  about  very  slowly  to  view  the  thicket  and  deciding  how  one 
could  make  the  best  of  such  surroundings.  The  best  he  could  do,  we 
earn  in  a  next  verse,  was  to  get  out  again,  but  he  left  something  behind 
in  so  doing — his  eyes. 

We  have  read  the  sad  story  of  the  man  of  Thessaly  and  have  a  dis- 
tinct fellow-feeling  for  him.  We,  too,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  Bramble 
Bush — in  some  wondrous  and  inexplainable  wise,  but  our  best  is  not 
to  jump  out;  we  must  meet  the  need  as  unprepared  as  he  and  in  case  the 
thorns  of  detail  and  routine  sliould  scratch  out  our  seeing  eyes  it  would 
be  well  to  find  out  our  direction  before  we  start  on  our  exit. 

Two  years  ago  the  Brambler  professed  a  change  of  policy.  It  turned 
from  the  line  of  comic  to  something  which  might  aspire  to  be  literature. 
Quality  was  to  be  its  only  standard.  We  are  now  anxious  to  bring  the 
art  to  this  rising  level  of  excellence.  We  would  seek  to  give  training 
that  may  help  when  one  tries  to  take  up  such  work  far  from  this  par- 
ticular thicket.  That  is  the  direction  toward  which  we  would  move, 
the  thing  we  were  seeking  when  we  jumped — to  help  where  we  could 
through  the  medium  of  our  publication  in  preparation  for  such  work. 

Mother  Goose  neglects  to  say  whether  this  man  carried  out  his  prize 
or  even  landed  at  the  spot  for  which  he  started,  so  there  is  nothing  to 
presage  our  success  or  failure.  With  this  issue  we,  hoping  for  indulg- 
ence, place  ourselves  under  her  protecting  wing. 
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AS  WE  PASS  BY 


/  do  not  mi/niber  my   horrowings ;  I  weigh  them.     And  had  I  designed  to  rake  their  value  by  their 
number,  I  had  made  them  twice  as  mnny.  — Montaigne. 


What  is  true  valor?  I  would  be  just  as  much 
ashamed  to  be  rash  as  I  would  be  to  be  a  coward. 
Valor  is  self-respecting.  Valor  is  circumspect.  Valor 
strikes  only  when  it  is  right  to  strike.  Valor  with- 
holds itself  from  small  implications  and  entangle- 
ments and  waits  for  the  great  opportunity  when  the 
sword  will  flash  as  if  it  carried  the  light  of  heaven 
upon  its  blade.  — Woodeow  Wilson. 

"  ( 

Life  is  the  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations. 

— -Herbert  Spencer. 


heather,  and  moonlit  pools  of  the  wild  marches  where 
reeds  stand  black  against  the  sundown  and  from  long 
distance  comes  the  cry  of  a  curlew — nor  to  everyone 
to  gaze  from  steep  cliffs  over  the  wine-dark  shadowy 
sea.  ...  To  most  it  is  given  to  watch  assiduously  a 
row  of  houses,  a  backyard.    — John  Galsworthy. 

.  .  .  Not  the  words  or  the  gestures  that  he  made 
that  you  will  recall,  but  it  is  above  all  the  silences 
that  you  have  lived  together  that  will  come  back  to 
you.  — Maetbrlink. 


Time  is  a  casket 
Wherein  our  days  are  covered  certainties 
That  we  lift  out  of  it,  one  after  one 
For  what  the  day  may  tell. 

For  many  and  many  more 
Living  is  mostly   for  a  time  not  dying — 
But  not  for  me.     For  me,  a  few  more  years 
Of  shows  and  slaughters,  or  the  tinsel  seat 
Of  a  small  thi*one,  would  not  l^e  life.    Whatever 
It  is  that  fills  life  high  and  full  till  fate 
Itself  may  do  no  more,  it  is  not  time. 
Years  are  not  life. 

— Edwin  Arlington  Eobinson. 

Well  what  I  mean  by  education  is  learning  the 
rules  of  this  mighty  game.  In  other  words,  education 
is  the  laws  of  nature,  under  which  name  I  include 
not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and  their 
ways;  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the 
will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in 
harmony  with  their  laws.  — Thomas  Huxley. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  wear  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
indeed  every  sen,sitive  creature  carries  one  in  secret. 
But  there  are  times  when  it  ought  to  be  worn  cocked 
over  one  ear.  — Christopher  Morley". 

A  small  dog  that  had  lost  its  master  sniffed  at  his 
boots  and  sat  down  a  little  way  off  to  wait  till  Gregory 
could  do  something  for  him,  because  he  smelled  that 
he  was  that  sort  of  man. 

Not  to  every  one  is  it  given  to  take  a  wide  view  of 
things — to  look  over  the  far  pale  streams,  the  purple 


My  mind  was  full  of  disquietude,  impatience,  anger. 
...  I  dwelt  on  my  own  thought.  I  did  not  pursue 
it,  for  I  was  not  actively  thoughtful.  I  hatched  it. 
I  sat  on  a  thought  and  kept  it  warm  and  alive  with- 
out feeling  any  desire  to  make  it  grow. 

The  day  was  finished  and  all  that  remembered  the 
sun  had  gone.  The  wind  which  had  stirred  faintly 
in  the  tall  branches  had  lapsed  to  rest.  No  breath 
moved  the  world,  and  the  clouds  that  before  wei'e 
quiet  now,  or  were  scurrying  in  other  regions  of  the 
air.  Clouds  there  were  in  plenty ;  huge  pilings  of 
light  and  shade ;  for  a  great  moon,  so  translucent  that 
a  narrowing  of  the  eyes  might  almost  let  one  peer 
through  it,  was  standing  far  to  the  left,  and  in  the 
spaces  between  the  clouds  there  was  a  sharp,  scarce 
glitter  of  stare.  — James  Stephens. 

Thej^  gather  also  pearles  by  the  seaside,  and  dia- 
mondes  and  carbuncles  upon  eerten  roekes,  and  yet 
the.v  seek  not  for  them.  .  .  For  they  marveyle  that 
any  men  be  so  folyshe,  as  to  have  delite  and  pleasure 
in  the  doubtful  glisteringe  of  a  lytil  tryffelynge  stone, 
which  may  beholde  annye  of  the  starres,  or  elles  the 
sun  itselfe.  Or  that  anye  man  is  so  madde,  as  to 
count  himselfe  the  nobler  for  the  smaller  or  finer 
thread  of  wolle  which  selfesame  wol  (be  it  now  in 
never  so  fyne  a  sponne  threde)  a  shepe  did  once 
weare ;  and  yet  was  she  all  that  time  no  other  thing 
then  a  shepe.  — Sir  Thomas  More. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Spaniel.  "What  will  the 
neighbors  think?" 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Gissing,  "They  won't.  I 
don 't  doubt  they  '11  talk,  but  they  won 't  think.  Think- 
ing is  very  rare."  — Christopher  Morley. 
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AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  MR»  CRIST 


By  Dorothea  Paddock 


Bainbridge  Crist,  as  some  of  us  may  have  for- 
gotten, is  an  American  composer  whose  "Egyptian 
Impressions"  the  orchestra  played  at  a  concert  last 
year.  He  is  at  present  living  in  South  Yarmouth, 
Massachusetts,  -where  he  has  a  house  facing  Bass 
River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  No  more  peaceful 
and  secluded  spot  could  be  desired  for  creative 
work  than  this  little  Cape  Cod  town.  This  atmos- 
phere is  recognized  throughout  much  of  the  Cape, 
for  we  have  the  art  colony  at  Provincetown,  Joseph 
Lincoln  in  Chatham,  Alfred  Kreymbourg  in  West 
Dennis,  and  Conrad  Aiken  and  Bainbridge  Crist 
in   South  Yarmouth. 

To  talk  with  Bainbridge  Crist  is  to  gain  a  start 
toward  a  liberal  education.  Though  a  composer 
by  profession,  he  is  a  man  of  varied 
interests  and  accomplishments,  as 
the  interior  of  his  home  would  in- 
dicate. Placed  on  mantlepieces, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  or  rest- 
ing against  walls  are  models  of 
ships,  fully  rigged  and  character- 
istic of  diit'erent  epochs.  Con- 
structing these  is  one  of  Mr. 
Crist's  diversions.  Another  is  cabi- 
net making  as  is  evidenced  by  a 
dining  room  table,  six  chairs,  and 
three  cupboards,  all  patterned  after 
an  Italian  model.  Choice  bits  from 
foreign  lands  appear  in  their  prop- 
er places;  an  old  Swiss  cuckoo 
clock,  ancient  Florentine  wrought 
iron  hinges  and  candle  brackets, 
and  a  massive  desk  set  of  heavily 
embossed  leather.  These  at  a 
glance  show  that  Mr.  Crist's  musi- 
cal life  has  not  prevented  him  from 
excursions  into  other  art  fields. 

Nor  does  art  in  all  its  aspects  comprise  Mr.  Crist's 
entire  horizon.  He  is  a  man  of  sound  intellectual 
foundation  and  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature. 
This  so-called  interview  began  with  a  sudden  and 
breath-taking  plunge  into  modern  psychology.  After 
listening  for  a  while  I  remarked  innocently: 

"That's  all  bunk,  I  think." 

"Bunk,"  he  cried,  bouncing  out  of  his  chair,  "why, 
the  longer  you  live  the  more  you  will  realize  that 
that  is  all  true." 

Then  we  changed  the  subject  to  music.  I  first 
asked  him  how  he  went  about  writing  music,  what 
his  inspirations  for  themes  might  be,  for  instance, 
and  how  he  set  them  down. 


"When  I  first  began  to  compose,"  he  replied,  "I 
used  to  have  a  small  notebook  which  I  carried  every- 
where with  me.  In  it  I  would  transcribe  beauty  as 
I  saw  it  during  the  day.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
sunset,  or  a  beautiful  face.  Once  I  remember  en- 
tering a  street  car  in  Berlin  and  seeing  a  beautiful 
eyebrow  which  I  immediately  entered  in  my  note- 
book in  musical  terms.  That  is  the  way  I  used  to 
work.  Now  instead  of  trying  to  capture  an  emotion 
I  allow  it  to  pursue  me,  and  when  I  can  resist  it  no 
longer  I  write  it  out  and  so  prolong  my  emotional 
experience.  As  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  I  am 
now  at  the  stage  where  that  never  impedes  me  as 
a  means  of  exjiression.  That  is,  if  I  wanted  to,  I 
could  describe  this  room  musically  and  it  would  be 
technically  correct." 

"Have  you  worked  along  the  line 
of  any  particular  theory?"  I  asked 
him.  "In  other  words,  have  you  a 
personal  idiom  such  as  Debussy 
used?" 

"Well,  my  first  problem  was  to 
analyze  my  own  compositions  and 
to  discover  jiist  what  I  was  writ- 
ing. This  I  found  to  be  polj^-harm- 
ony,  something  which  textbooks  de- 
clared to  be  impossible.  It  is  a  har- 
monic combination  of  parts  that  are 
said  to  have  no  cormectiou  with  each 
other.  You  will  find  it  particularly 
in  my  "Colored  Stars"  and  "Dark 
King's  Daughter."  I  could  have 
spent  my  life  developing  this  one 
theory,  but  for  the  fact  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  so  idiosyncratic.  You 
see  that  too  much  in  the  school  of 
Debussy,  for  instance.  They  all  write  on  the  whole- 
tone  scale  and  get  no  variety.  Debussy  himself 
repeats.  Take  his  "Peleas  and  Melisan"  in  which, 
by  the  way,  there  are  many  repetitions,  and  you 
know  all  his  work.  Wagner  is  great  because  he 
covered  a  broader  field,  the  whole  field  of  music." 
"What  is  your  opinion  of  contemporary  compos- 
ers?" was  my  next  question. 

"That  many  of  them  are  striving  for  the  sensa- 
tional. As  a  result  all  that  is  produced  is  snorts 
and  noises.  My  idea  of  art  is  that  it  should  be  the 
interpretation  of  beauty  and  something  that  is 
fundamental.  This  seems  to  be  entirely  lacking  in 
the  works  of  such  men  as  Hindermitt  and  Ornstein. 
Music  is  great  in  proportion  to  its  dissonance,  but 
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all  contrapuntal  threads  must  converge  in  a  meloclj^ 
which  in  Hindermitt's  case  they  decidedly  do  not 
do." 

I  then  asked  him  his  oj^iuion  of  Schoenberg  and 
Stravinsky. 

"Schoenberg  is  a  sincere  composer  who  is  trying 
to  work  out  and  is  adhering  to  his  theorj-  of  the 
natural  chord.  I  respect  him  for  his  sincerity. 
Stravinsky  is  a  great  artist  and  he  is  essentially 
classic.  If  you  follow  along  the  line  of  great  com- 
posers, Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner,  you  will  find 
that  they  form  a  continuous  line,  each  one  develop- 
ing the  ideas  of  his  predecessor  to  a  greater  degree. 
Well,  Stravinsky  is  following  the  course  of  the  pro- 
cession, but  he  is  also  going  further.  Now  the 
sensationalist  follows  no  line.  Audiences  applaud 
their  works  in  order  to  be  up  to  date  and  then  de- 
fend themselves  by  saj'ing,  'Well,  Wagner  wasn't 
understood  in  his  day !'  If  Wagner's  critics  had 
analyzed  his  principles  and  viewed  them  in  the 
light  of  musical  development  they  would  have  rec- 
ognized his  place  in  the  course  of  musical  progress." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  the  relation  between 
literature  and  music  ?"  I  then  asked. 

"Why,  that  music  must  have  a  literary  basis.  It 
must  be  descriptive  of  something." 

"In  writing  settings  for  songs,  whose  poems  do 
you  find  most  inspirational?" 

"Oh,  Conrad  Aiken's  beyond  a  doubt.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  he  is  best  able  to  grasp  beauty  and 
express  it.  He  has  carried  the  relation  between 
music  and  poetry  farther  than  any  other  poet,  in 
using  both  musical  words  and  form.  Witness  his 
"Nocturne  in  White."  I  consider  my  setting  to  his 
"White  Hours  Like  Snow"  to  be  my  best  song.  Oh, 
there's  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  Conrad 
Aiken  is  a  great  artist.  Very  great.  A  New  York 
critic  once  spoke  of  him  as  'the  greatest  poet  of  the 
last  centurj'.'  That,  of  course,  places  him  above 
Browning,  Tennyson,  and  all  the  other  nineteenth 
century  poets.  I  go  one  step  further.  Considering 
him  as  a  poet  and  a  poet  alone,  I  believe  liim  to  be 
the  greatest  of  aU  times." 

After  this  tremendous  outburst  I  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  more  that  could  be  said  about  poets 
and  poetry  and  hastily  changed  the  subject  to  mu- 
sical conditions  in  Europe.  Italj^  and  France,  I 
was  told,  have  no  music  of  any  importance  and 
England  is  absolutely  dead  along  those  lines.  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna  are  great  musical  centers  of  the 
world.  Of  contemporary  conductors,  Toscanini  is 
the   greatest   since   Nikish.     Doctor   Muck   is   also 


very  great.  In  connection  with  the  latter  came  this 
amusing  story : 

"After  the  death  of  Doctor  Muck's  wife  there 
appeared  on  the  scene  a  young  American  woman, 
a  regular  pantheress  she  was.  She  told  him  that 
she  had  to  get  married  and  he  was  the  man  she  had 
selected  for  herself.  Poor  Doctor  jMuck !  He  left 
Berlin  for  Dresden  and  she  followed  him.  He  went 
to  Vienna,  as  did  she  soon  after.  He  went  any- 
where and  everywhere,  but  could  not  lose  her.  'Ach,' 
said  he,  'what  am  I  to  do?  She  threatens  me  with 
a  pistol  and  says  I  must  marry  her  and  there  is  no 
way  of  escape.'  His  salvation  came  suddenlj-  and 
unexpectedly  when  she  contrived  to  get  married 
to  someone  else." 

As  a  last  question  I  broached  the  subject  of  music 
in  America. 

"We  have  plenty  of  ability  here  in  our  own 
country,  but  the  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  do  not 
recognize  it.  There  is  too  much  insane  worship  of 
foreign  music  and  musicians.  An.ything  with  an 
'insky'  on  the  end  of  it  attracts  an  American  audi- 
ence. The  fact  is  our  musicians  are  in  many  cases 
superior  to  foreign  ones  and  over  there  they  have 
the  opinion  because  foreigners  can  so  easily  obtain 
places  in  our  orchestras  that  we  have  low  standards. 
When  sometimes  they  find  themselves  out  of  a  job 
their  jaws  drop  in  amazement.  There  are  many 
American  musicians  who  would  make  excellent  con- 
ductors if  they  were  just  given  the  chance.  But 
they  aren't.  An  American  could  not  possibly  be 
appointed  to  an  orchestra  of  any  note.  This  is  an 
outrageous  condition  when  you  know  that  many 
of  the  foreign  conductors  can't  even  hear  the  differ- 
ent parts  when  reading  a  score.  Time  and  time 
again  they  have  written  to  me  asking  me  to  send 
them  the  individual  parts.  Furthermore,  we  should 
have  opera  in  English.  What  happens  when  a 
French  opera  is  produced  in  Italy?  It  is  given  in 
Italian.  In  France  they  are  given  in  French,  in 
Germany  in  German.  But  in  America  what  opera 
do  we  have  in  English?  All  artists  who  wish  to 
make  the  operatic  stage  must  go  to  Europe  to  make 
their  debut  because  there  is  no  opera  in  English. 
There  is  a  criticism  that  a  text  loses  beauty  in  trans- 
lation. True,  but  what  it  loses  it  gains  in  under- 
standing. How  can  an  audience  appreciate  some- 
thing it  does  not  understand?  How  can  the}'  get  the 
composer's  meaning?  When,  for  instance,  the  word 
blue  occurs  in  the  text  and  with  it  in  music  the 
composer's  whole  conception  of  blue,  how  can  the 
audience  grasp  that  significance  when  it  does  not 
(Coutinued  on  Page  19) 
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AND  LONG  AGO" 

TODAY'S   CONTRIBUTORS  WROTE   THESE 


THE  BIRD 

The  bird  sat  on  the  window-sill, 

A-wishing  he  was  young. 
"When  in  came  darling  little  Will 

And  plucked  him  on  the  tongue. 

He  sat  awhile,  his  tongue  ached  so, 

He  could  not  fly  away. 
When  who  should  come  but  Will's  dear  beau 

And  make  him  go  and  play. 

— Mary  Gouchnauer,  Age  eight  years. 

THE  PLY 

The  flies  sat  on  the  ceiling 

A-thinking  of  old  times, 
When  Mother  quickly  said  to  me, 
"I  haven't  but  two  dimes." 

And  then  the  little  flies  would  say, 
"0  Mother,   let  us  think 
About  the  time  when  you'll  be  married 
To  Mister  Collar-Link." 
— Mary  Gouchnauer,  Age  eight  years. 


THE  CHICKADEE 

There  was  a  little  chickadee-dee-dee-dee, 

That  had  a  nest  in  a  tree,  tree,  tree,  tree. 

And  three  little  birds  just  out  of  the  eggs,  eggs,  eggs, 

eggs, 
That  could  hardly  toddle  on  their  little  legs,  legs,  legs, 

legs. 
And  could  only  stick  their  heads  out  of  the  nest,  nest, 

nest,  nest. 
Though  to  look  out  further  they  did  their  best,  best, 

best,  best. 
And  what  did  they  see,  see,  see,  see. 
From  high  up  in  the  tree,  tree,  tree,  tree. 
But  a  sparkling  little  brook,  brook,  brook,  brook. 
And  a  little  girl  with  a  book,  book,  book,  book ! 
And  flowers  all  around,   'round,    'round,   'round, 
That  bedecked   the  grassy  ground,   ground,   ground, 

ground. 
'Twas  a  pretty  little  scene,  scene,  scene,  scene, 
With  the  pretty  little  stream,  stream,  stream,  stream, 
Beneath  the  leafy  trees,  trees,  trees,  trees, 
Where  the  little  chickadees-dees-dees-dees, 
Had  a  nest! 

— Sue  McCallister,  Age  ten  years. 


LULLABY 


Blow,  little  breeze,  from  the  sea  of  dreams. 
Blow   'cros,s  the  mountain  of  sleep : 

Blow  gentle  dreams  to  the  drooping  lids, 
That  close  in  slumber  deep. 


Bring  not  dreams  of  a  great  huge  bear. 

Or  tigers  and  terrible  things, 
But  bring  gentle  dreams  of  gardens  so  fair, 

And  of  fairies  with  silvery  wings. 

— Maria  Bemiss,  Age  twelve  years. 


''i>S^-'i>S- 


MALES  AND  FEMALES 

Males  are  very  silent  creatures. 
Do  not  talk  enough  for  teachers. 
Females — quite  the   other  way  ; 
They  always  have  enough  to  say ! 
— Mary  Gouchnauer,  Age  eight  years. 
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CANDLEXIGHT5   WHICH   THROWS   SHADOWS 
THAT  NO  ONE  MAY  PIERCE^^^ 

BEING  TWO  EXTRACTS  FROM  MARION  RAMPLEY'S  DIARY 


September  26,  1864. 

The  queer  thing  about  life — one  never  knows. 
Six  weeks  ago  the  sunlight  was  only  bright  and 
made  no  shadows,  but  now  how  much  richer  it  is 
for  the  contrast!  Before  I  came  to  Locust  Grove 
I  had  no  idea  of  what  was  in  store  and  now  it  opens 
endlessly  into  the  future — happiness.  Those  six 
weeks  ago  the  family  decided  that  I  was  to  come 
here  to  Aunt  Emma's  for  protection  from  Sherman's 
march,  since  she  was  a  Union  sympathizer — to  think 
I  stormed  because  she  was  a  Yankee  and  we  all  for 
the  South.  Since  then  (without  lessening  my  loy- 
alt}')  I  have  learned  many  things — to  forget  my 
aunt's  side  of  the  struggle  in  affection  for  her  and 
to  believe,  even  outside  one's  family,  that  a  gentle- 
man is  a  gentleman  whatever  cause  he  advocates 
and  to  admire  him  none  the  less.  'Twas  Captain 
McKean,  a  Union  officer,  who  first  taught  me  that ; 
I  remember  his  smiling  at  me  and  saying: 

"But,  Miss  Rampley,  one  may  be  a  gentleman 
and  still  do  his  duty  as  a  soldier;  one's  honor  re- 
mains." 

"And  if  not?" 

"You  have  avoided  the  issue  which  was,  was  it 
not,  ourselves?" 

I  could  almost  have  loved  the  Captain  had  I  not 
seen  Lieut.  Julian  when  I  did — but  we  can  still  be 
fond  of  those  whom  we  might  have  loved  when  we 
have  found  our  happiness  elsewhere.  And  that  I 
did  find  to-night  when  I  learned — but  let  me  put 
it  down  in  order,  for  I  can  confide  in  no  one  and 
my  secret  must  shine  from  my  eyes  should  I  not 
stow  it  somewhere.  My  diary  beneath  lock  and 
key  must  be  a  safe  confidant. 

Only  four  weeks  ago  I  met  Lieut.  Julian,  yet  it 
seems  a  lifetime.    My  aunt  introduced  us. 

"From  Carolina?  Miss  Rampley — "  His  voice  was 
rich.  "I,  too,  was  born  in  that  part  of  the  south 
where  you  have  left  every  one  of  your  r's." 

"From  the  south?"  I  questioned,  "And  you  wear 
the  blue?" 

My  aversion  to  that  particular  uniform  was  lessen- 
ing since  I'd  grown  more  accustomed  to  it,  yet  this 
surprised  me. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "my  father  was  from  Massa- 
chusetts" and  that  was  the  only  mention  we  had 
made  of  our  being  members  of  rival  camps,  for  from 


the  very  first  it  has  all  seemed  too  precious  to  waste 
in  affectation  or  lesser  things  than  the  sweetness 
of  being  together.  Love  at  first  sight?  I  do  not 
know,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  love  were  it  just 
first  sight,  but  when  it  is  followed  by  second — and 
third,  we  find  out  our  powers  for  loving.  I  hardly 
thought  of  his  being  an  enemy;  everything  was 
inconsequential  beside  his  mere  presence  and  the 
response  that  I  saw  to  my  own  affection. 

The  other  men  were  nice — so  nice  to  me,  especially 
the  Captain  who  first  taught  me  how  high  a  man 
can  hold  his  honor;  and  this  prepared  the  way,  by 
giving  me  respect  for  all  men  to  an  even  greater 
understanding  of  the  one  and,  even  against  the  under- 
current of  his  cause,  I  loved  him. 

To-night  I  was  standing,  away  from  the  others,  at 
the  corner  of  the  porch  looking  over  the  lawn  at  the 
dark  fringe  of  trees  by  the  river  when  Lieutenant 
Julian  stood  beside  me. 

"Miss  Rampley,"  he  whispered,  "Will  you  walk 
with  me?" 

Then  beneath  the  beauty  of  the  night  which 
settled  down  with  a  foreboding  in  its  perfection,  he 
told  me  in  words  all  that  his  eyes  had  been  saying. 
Suddenly  I  was  afraid  of  this  completeness;  the 
specter  of  his  enmity  to  my  father's  cause  came 
between  us  like  thin  fingers  of  mist  that  lie  on  the 
river.  But  through  my  anxiety  I  heard  his  voice, 
practical  again. 

"And  to  think  that  you  love  me  even  in  this,"  in- 
dicating his  uniform.  "Listen,  dearest,  I  have  a 
secret  to  tell  you.  It  is  not  my  own  but  because 
you  are  a  part  of  my  life  I  must  tell  you  now  in- 
stead of  saving  it.  I  am  not  for  the  Union  but  a 
Confederate — no,  do  not  be  surprised,  you  could 
not  know  and  love  is  no  respecter  of  armies  or  pride. 
M.y  work  here  is  almost  over,  then  I  will  escape 
through  their  lines  and  this  odious  business  of 
spying  will  only  be  a  memory  of  the  incident  that 
brought  me  to  you.  'Afraid?'  You  need  not  be;  no 
one  suspects,  no  one  knows  save  you  and  you  will 
know  how  to  keep  my  secret  for  I  have  given  you 
my  life  as  well  as  my  heart  to  keep.  That  is  why 
to-night  I  have  spoken  as  you  must  have  known  I 
would.  To-morrow  night  is  my  last — here.  There 
is  a  tiny  boat  fastened  under  a  shelving  bank  of 
the  river  which  will  take  me  to  the  island  where 
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a  blockade  runner  will  pick  me  up  and,  away  to 
South !  No,  there  is  no  way  of  sending  you  a  mes- 
sage but  you  will  know  that  my  heart — " 

And  there  were  further  words  written  indelibly 
on  my  memory,  that  made  with  the  others,  a  ptean 
in  my  heart.  That  he  is  mine  and  not  my  enemy; 
that  forever  and  always — Oh !  truly  we  never  know 
the  future,  and  while  I  am  anxious  for  him  he  is  so 
sure.  Who  could  have  told  that  this  would  happen 
to  me,  Marion  Rampley!  I  cannot  fear  to-morrow, 
it  seems  that  I  could  never  be  unhappy  again ! 

September  27. 

May  the  God,  who  himself  has  questioned,  help 
me !  I  must  write  it  for  the  suspense  will  drive  me 
mad.  To-daj'  had  been  so  wonderful  for  even 
though  Lieutenant  Julian  was  kept  unusually  busy 
on  trifling  errands,  and  when  he  was  not.  Captain 
McKean  was  near,  there  was  the  realization  of  our 
closeness.  It  seems  queer  that  when  people's  eyes 
can  send  such  messages  their  minds  can  not  reecho 
until  they  should  at  last  reach  you.  If  they  only 
could !  The  day  drew  on  to  a  close ;  out  in  the  dark- 
ness I  bade  farewell  to  my  Lieutenant  until  he 
should  send  for  me  to  return  to  the  South  where 
I  would  be  his  bride.  As  I  came  into  the  house 
Aunt  Emma  stopped  me. 

"Whither  bent,  child?" 

"I'm  going  for  a  candle  to  take  to  my  room.  You 
all  will  excuse  me  to-night?  I  have  such  a  head- 
ache." 

I  was  so  afraid  that  they  would  see  the  way  my 
heart  was  pounding  against  mj''  .stays. 

"Surely,  my  dear,  I  am  sorr3^  I  stopped  you  be- 
cause Captain  was  looking  for  you.  I  will  tell  him 
you  have  gone." 

I  paid  little  heed  but  found  my  way  up  stairs, 
down  the  dim  old  hall  to  my  room.  The  door  was 
closed  surprisingly  for  the  evening  was  warm.  Hardly 
noticing,  however,  I  opened  it.  There,  standing  at 
my  desk,  this  diary  in  his  hand,  was  the  Captain ! 
The  light  from  my  candle  glinted  on  the  buttons 
of  his  coat  and  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and  ran 
across  the  polished  floor  like  a  stream  of  some 
brazen  idol's  life-blood  or  the  wake  of  a  small  boat 
on  a  river  beneath  a  copper  moon.  All  in  a  flash. 
And  then  I  hurled  the  light  I  held  at  his  hand  and 
it  struck  and  fell  but  I  knew  it  was  too  late  as  he 
turned  toward  me.  He  had  seen!  He  rubbed  the 
flame  of  my  candle  out  beneath  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

"Miss  Rampley,"  he  said,  "as  a  soldier  I  have 
been  ordered  to  do  this  thing ;  it  was  my  duty.  That 
I  admire  him,  that  I  might  have  loved  you;  these 


must  be  forgotten.  Will  j'ou  open  the  door  and 
let  me  call  those  who  must  as  I  do  their  duty." 

Did  he  really  expect  me  to  let  it  go  at  that  ?  What 
I  said  I  hardly  know  but  he  stopped  in  his  step  and 
his  face  grew  ashen ;  finally  he  buried  it  in  his  hands. 

The  question  I  had  jDut  to  him  long  ago  unthink- 
ingly of  the  battle  between  personal  honor  and  a 
soldier's  duty  had  returned,  a  living  thing.  My 
diary  was  even  more  sacred  than  a  letter  and  if  he 
took  advantage  of  this  to  fill  his  orders  he  could, 
I  knew,  never  hold  himself  truest  of  gentlemen 
again,  that  title  which  had  meant  more  than  life 
itself,  and  yet  he  was  a  soldier.  This  I  did  not 
realize  then  for  even  a  few  hours  have  given  me 
more  perspective.  Ignoring  his  pain  I  said  most 
awful  things  of  dishonor.  And  I  pleaded  with  him ; 
he  could  find  it  just  too  late  to  do  anything,  or  he 
might  say  that  he  had  not  read  the  plans,  could 
waste  enough  time  to  let  the  Lieutenant  escape. 
Then  suddenly  and  very  quietlj'  he  turned,  put  his 
hands  of  my  shoulders  and  moved  me  away  from 
the  door.     I  clung  to  him — 

"Promise  me,"  I  begged,  but  when  he  said  noth- 
ing, I  asked  "which  is  it  to  be?" 

He  turned  to  mine,  eyes  that  showed  all  the  agony 
of  indecision. 

"God  help  me,  Miss  Rampley,  I  do  not  know." 
And  he  went  down  the  hall  into  the  gloom  of  the 
evening. 

Hours  ago  it  has  been.  He  will  come,  perhaps,  to 
tell  me — perhaps  not.  I  have  been  sitting  at  the 
window,  looking  across  the  valley,  but  there  can  be 
no  sign.  Has  the  duty  of  the  soldier  triumphed  or 
the  honor  of  the  gentleman?  Is  Lieutenant  Julian 
safe  aboard  the  Bloekade-rimner  or  has  his  little 
boat  been  surrounded ;  is  it  floating  unoccupied  on 
the  face  of  the  river  that  keeps  its  secrets  into 
eternity?  Will  to-morrow  hold  such  happiness  as 
I  imagined,  or  will  it  be  filled  with  the  blankness 
that  is  as  empty  as  the  night  of  which  I  ask  these 
questions?  The  wind  itself  seems  to  try  to  answer 
me. 

OPTIMISTIC 

Let's  laugh  at  Fate  tvith  all  the  rest, 
For  isn't  sorrow  Heaven-blestf 
And  Jie  who  faces  life  with  song, 
Wh&ti  even  sunlight  seems  all  wrong. 
Will  summon  joy  to  his  way. 
And  surely  see  a  better  day. 

— Maria  Bemiss. 
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Ride  a  hay  wagon  to  Rustburg  at  night 
To  see  the  big  moon  so  silvery  and  bright. 
Rings  on  their  fingers  and  pinched  at  the  toes 
To  eat  chipped  beef  at  Mrs.  Wills  they  goes. 


T.  H.  T.  come  blow  yonr  horn, 
Diddy  Crane's  in  disgrace  and  for  her  we  mourn. 
What  has  our  Diddy  been  doing  these  days? 
Correcting  Alumnae  on  the  way  out  to  Rhea's. 


A  dillar  a  dollar,  three  ten  o'clock  scholars 
What  makes  them  come  so  late? 
Gene  Howard  got  up  for  an  early  walk 
And  left  them  to  their  fate. 


Sing  a  song  to  freshmen. 

Study  hard  at  night, 

Don't  wear  hats  to   church  and  keep  your  aprons 

white. 
When  Pounder's   Day   is   over,   look  back   and   see 

what  makes 
The  upper  classmen  laugh  at  your  dumb  mistakes. 

' '  What  is  your  name,  my  pretty  maid  ? ' ' 

Said  Essie,  ever  the  freshman's  aid. 

"Miss  Frost,  the  new  teacher,"  the  maid  replied, 

"What's  yours?"  and  Essie  stepped  aside. 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 
Lit  on  Mac  and  Prent's  window  sill, 
Cocked  his  eye  and  exclaimed  in  glee, 
"What  is  this,  a  nursery?" 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  stones 
On  Margaret  Terrell  and  Tucker  Jones, 
In  the  limelight  each  one  sparkles 
On  these  girls'  left  metacarpals. 


Three  dumb  Sophs,  three  dumb  Sophs, 

Over  in  Reid,  over  in  Reid, 

They  rang  a  cowbell  at  the  serenade, 

On  the  innocent  Freshman  the  blame  was  laid. 

And  Oh !  what  an  awful  impression  they  made, 

Those  three  dumb  Sophs. 

There  was  an  old  lady  who  lived  in  a  shoe 

Had  so  many  freshmen  she  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

"Miss  Blake,  shall  I  go?" 

"Miss  Blake,  shall  I  stay?" 

She  gives  loving  guidance  to  them  all  the  day. 

Hickory  dickory  dock 
The  Tau  Phi's  got  a  shock. 
Chung  Mungs  got  the  best 
Tau  Phi  took  the  rest, 
Now  wasn't  that  a  sock? 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  do  your  week-ends  go? 

Now  with  Harvey  and  now  with  Bill. 

We  wonder  does  Dusty  know? 

Charlie  Coles  is  a  foolish  young  soul, 

A  foolish  young  soul  is  she. 

She's  been  here  two  years, 

Is  a  Junior,  my  dears. 

But  still  can't  send  out  her  laundry. 


XLe   Road.    Xo   Heaven 
By  Thomas  Beer 

The  heaven  that  Thomas  Beer  talks  about  is  cer- 
tainly not  paved  with  gold  nor  filled  with  music  other 
than  of  the  terrestrial  singing  of  birds.  It  is  decid- 
edly and  delightfully  an  earthly  heaven  and  far  more 
comprehensive,  and  yet  almost  as  hard  to  get  to  as 
the  bejewelled  one.  The 
way  seems  to  be  life  and 
to  take  pretty  much  living 
and  thinking  to  get  there. 

It's  the  story  of  several 
different  people  who  tried 
various  ways  to  get  there. 
all  of  whom  were  faihires 
save  one,  the  others  getting 
too  tired  and  giving  up,  or 
being  not  wise  enough  to 
know  what  it  wa.s  they 
wanted.  These  characters 
are  not  dressed  with  super- 
ficialities. The  author  is 
a  clairvoyant  and  he  sees 
people  as  though  they  were 
a  crystal  ball,  utterly  trans- 
parent. He  is  bitter  in  his 
contemplation  of  life  and 
seems  to  have  known  its 
roughest  spots  and  its 
highest.  Above  all  he  is 
an    artist    of   the    realistic 

school — he  selects  and  unifies  and  delicately  touches — 
all  with  a  ej'nical  honesty.  His  details,  his  nuances 
are  subtly  and  beautifully  done,  and  even  if  one  can- 
not approve,  one  must  admire. 

Lamon  Coe,  a  handsome  young  farmer,  is  in  New 
York  and  hates  it.  His  uncle  Abner  is  a  connoisseur 
of  books  and  personalities  and  is  lonely.  Frankie,  a 
beautiful  and  flori_d  woman,  wants  admiration  and  has 
it,  but  not  enough.    It  is  these  three  and  a  few  others 


TLe   BooHs   Skelf  RecomnaenJls 
Swan  SoNot  _ _ Galsworthy 

At.T,    T\NKPT.TNfi* 

..Anne  Parrish 

The  Show  Girl+*  

_ McEvay 

Old  Pybus*  _..   . 

Deenina 

Str.vnge  Case  op  Miss  Annie  Spkagg* BromfieJd 

The  Bishop  's  Wife _ _ Nathan 

BAMBit 

Salten 

The  Road  to  HEAVENt  - - 

...Thomas  Beer 

Stephen  Crane _ 

....Thomas  Beer 

The  Children*  _ 

iVaSCELLANEOUS 
John  Brown  's  Body 

Wharton 

. ..    JBenet 

Destiny  Bay 

T)onn  Byrne 

These  books  are  fouud  in 
tThe  School  Library 
*The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Library 

that  Beer  wishes  us  to  know  with  all  their  humanness, 
and  he  weaves  the  threads  of  the  tapestry  of  wliich 
they  are  only  a  part. 

In  the  end  one  is  content  with  the  heaven.  The 
appearances  might  be  commonplace,  the  way  some- 
what hackneyed,  but  the  ultimate  end  has  been 
achieved  in  a  sense  of  well-being  and  peace  worth 
more  than  promises  of  more  to  come. 

OU  Pytus 
By  Warwicl'  Deeping 

One  is  forced  to  admit 
that  Warwick  Deeping  is 
sentimental.  He  was  in 
Sorrell  wild  Son  and  he  is 
again  in  Old  Pybus,  the 
two  best  of  his  novels.  But 
his  subject  is  so  entirely 
worthy  of  that  tender  re- 
gard which  we  call  senti- 
ment, and  which  we  mod- 
erns are  so  prone  to  laugh 
at — and  lack ! 

Old  Pybiis  is  the  story 
of  the  comradeship  be- 
tween a  grandfather  and 
grandson.  The  relation- 
ship is  one  wliich  we  so 
often  see  ;  that  friendliness 
which  seems  often  so  im- 
possible for  a  father  and  son  to  feel,  but  which  is 
manifested  between  the  first  and  third  generations. 
The  grandfather  is  old  enough  and  young  enough  to 
undei'stand  the  new  and  serious  wisdom  of  youth  and 
to  look  with  a  genial  mellowness  of  spirit  on  its  erratic 
impulses.  While  the  boj-,  never  realizing  how  often 
his  grandfather  remembers  and  relives  his  own  early 
days,  nor  his  real  depth  of  sympathy  and  his  per- 
spicacity,  is  content  with   merely   outward   signs  of 
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approval  and  congeniality  and  the  richness  of  their 
friendship.  The  youth  in  return  for  this  sympathy 
gives  his  half-confidences  leaving  the  grandfather  to 
guess  the  rest.  It  is  just  such  a  relationship  which 
is  admirably  depicted  in  this  novel. 

Then  Deeping  is  at  his  best  with  a  "boots"  in  an 
English  inn,  and  this  is  the  part  that  "Old  Pybus," 
the  grandfather,  plays.  Too  proud  and  independent 
to  accept  the  support  of  his  arrogant  and  jiouvemi- 
riche  sons,  he  leaves  his  beloved  bookshop  which  failed, 
and  became  the  "boots"  in  The  Saracen's  Head  Hotel 
in  Lincoln.  He  knows  people  and  life  and  books.  He 
knows  the  petulant  guests,  the  pompous  demanding 
guests,  the  retiring  spirits,  young  men  and  girls, 
families  with  children,  the  wayfarers  who  stop  at  inns. 
He  knows  their  ways  and  how  to  treat  them.  He 
knows  life  because  he  has  lived  for  seventy  years,  has 
worked,  has  been  the  father  of  three  sons,  and  the 
husband  of  a  beautiful  and  trying  woman.  And  books 
he  knows,  because  he  has  collected  and  sold  and  lived 
with  them  for  most  of  his  life.  And  he  served  at  his 
post  with  all  the  lordly  correctness  of  an  English 
servant,  and  with  sufficient  wisdom  to  hold  a  group 
of  philosophers  together. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  sensitive  son  of  a 
blundering,  practical  father  should  seek  the  richness 
of  such  a  friendship.  The  boy  wants  to  write  but 
he  lacks  something  deep — something  firm,  he  is  sar- 
castic, bitter.  Then  there  is  a  girl — and  things  go 
wrong,  and  then  he  learns  what  it  is  he  needs  and  he 
and  Old  Pybus  work  it  out  together. 

The  frustrations  of  youth,  and  all  the  problems  of 
adolescence  are  well  understood  by  Deeping.  The 
events  are  a  bit  too  ideal  for  it  to  happen  to  most  of 
us — but  it  is  certainly  something  we  could  wish  for. 
Then  one  is  glad  to  read  and  to  think  of  such  things. 
It  is  a  book  that  both  the  young  and  the  old  should 
read  in  order  to  understand  perhaps  a  shade  better 
the  eternal  problem  of  growing  up. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  the  English  life  and  a 
story  and  an  artistic  shifting  of  scenes. 

1  lie   OliiMren 
By  Edith  Wharton 

A  most  impossible  and  delightful  story  about  a  lot 
of  very  possible  and  delightful  children.  There  are 
°ight  of  them  united  because  at  separate  and  various 
times  they  had  at  least  one  parent  in  common.  The 
three  oldest  are  travelled  Americans,  two  are  the 
children  of  an  Italian  coi;nt,  one  the  progeny  of  a 
movie  star  and  a  tight-rope  walker,  and  the  eighth  is 


the  darling  of  the  reunited  divorcees.     It  is  certainly 
a  grand  conglomeration ! 

And,  it  is  this  group  which  bursts  pell-mell  into  the 
life  of  a  staid  bachelor  of  forty  and  some  years  who 
long.s  for  adventure.  He  is  bored  with  his  common- 
place voyages  and  welcomes  them  heartily,  while  they 
who  are  so  used  to  adoption,  immediately  adopt  him 
to  take  care  of  them. 

There's  a  pretty  older  sister  with  a  wonderful  naive 
freshness  combined  with  an  unusual  maternal  feeling 
towards  the  children.  She  is  disarmingly  frank  and 
also  a  social  and  personal  enigma  to  the  bachelor 
friend. 

The  twins  are  very  unalike,  one  is  a  thoughtful 
and  delicate  boy,  the  other  a  hard,  worldly  and  beau- 
tiful girl,  who  is  like  her  rather  callous  mother.  The 
Italians  cause  much  consternation  by  their  linguistic 
powers  and  means  of  secret  communication,  and  the 
youthful  daiighter  of  the  coalition  of  star  and  rope- 
walker  is  continually  with  her  heels  in  the  air,  other- 
wise being  melodramatic.  The  baby — a  perfect  speci- 
men— is  the  only  recipient  of  the  affection  of  a  fond 
father,  and  is  a  very  genial  spirit  in  their  midst. 
They  in  the  meantime  are  held  together  by  a  singular 
bond  of  loyalty  and  an  oath  sworn  on  a  book  titled, 
"Feeding  and  Care  of  Infants."  For  complications 
there  is  the  movie  actress  who  wants  her  daughter 
Zinnia  back  because  she  has  a  new,  rich  parent  for 
her.  And  also  the  Italian  gets  a  sudden  tender  feel- 
ing for  his  offspring  and  sends  a  psychoanalyst  after 
them.  In  the  meantime  they  have  bolted  to  a  towoi 
in  Italy  with  the  governess,  Judith  the  older  sister 
and  the  bachelor.  There  they  live  continually  quarrel- 
ing and  forever  happy  until  the  parents  complicate 
matters  again. 

Of  course  it  has  to  break  up  this  menage  of  children, 
because  the  situation  is  impossible.  But  they  are  real 
— all  of  them — so  vivid  and  wiggling  and  lively. 
They  are  so  natural  and  uninhibited  and  so  very  wise. 
They  have  seen  lots  of  life,  and  have  odd  and  rather 
challenging  ideas  of  parents  and  homes.  It  is  the 
humorous  telling  of  a  rather  pathetic  tale  of  eight 
very  modern  babes.  And  a  very  charming  story  it 
makes. 

loamDii 
By  Feliv  Salfen 

Bambi  is  a  curious  name  for  a  deer,  and  yet  the 
whimsical  nature  of  the  title  seems  not  out  of  place, 
but  rather  a  shadow  that  goes  before  a  bounding  form, 
to  make  it  more  perfect.  For  Felix  Salten  has  ap- 
proached the  wild  life  and  woven  a  story  from  its  fiber 
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that  seems  to  partake  of  the  intangible  spirit  that  we 
feel  must  inhabit  the  German  forests.  The  glades 
that  have  made  German  fairy  tales  so  pleasing  and 
vivid  are  this  time  alive  with  its  truest  citizens,  the 
animals,  depicted  in  their  own  ways,  which  have  been 
merely  interpreted  into  words  so  that  dull  humanity 
can  understand. 

The  story  begins  when  the  fawn  opens  wondering 
eyes  upon  the  woi-ld.  It  progresses,  as  he  does,  along 
the  forest  paths,  widening  with  liis  outlook.  Bambi 
meets  his  cousins,  who  are  to  be  his  companions  and 
together  the  three  children  inquire  into  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  fear.  Fear,  they  decide,  is  what  we  run 
away  from.  They  are  soon  to  make  its  acquaintance, 
for  gi'owing  older  they  are  protected  less  by  their 
mothers  and  face  the  world  alone^  meeting  its  terrors 
singly. 

In  his  wanderings,  Bambi  first  sees  old  Prince,  an 
almost  legendary  stag,  who  becomes  an  ideal  of  ex- 
cellence. He  it  is  who  asks  the  deer  why  he  cries  for 
his  mother — can  you  not  be  alone,  he  wonders.  This 
lesson  he  teaches,  along  with  many  others,  but  it  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all,  for  only  by  learning  it  can 
one  hope  to  be  safe  in  a  forest. 

In  the  wood  there  are  many  dangers,  but  chief 
amongst  them  all  is  the — Man,  that  unexplainable 
presence  terrifying  in  his  being,  but  infinitely  more 
so  his  traps,  his  hunts.  Him,  Bambi  meets  on  several 
occasions,  but  he  is  saved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Old 
Prince,  who  appears  much  as  a  guardian  angel,  with 
the  wile  he  has  learned  in  his  loneliness. 

Bambi  lias  other  friends,  and  has  love  affairs  with 
companions  of  his  youth,  but  more  and  more  he  lives 
alone,  and  when  a  day  comes  on  which  his  teacher, 
the  Prince,  foretelling  his  own  death,  shows  him  the 
Man  who  has  been  killed,  and  points  out  that  He  is 
only  an  animal  in  nature  and  that  there  must  be 
Something  greater  than  all,  the  young  stag  has  at- 
tained enough  understanding  to  take  the  place  of  his 
preceptor.  He  has  become  the  "Old  Prince,"  and 
the  cycle  of  life  is  complete. 

Thus  does  Mr.  Salten  infuse  his  lyric  with  philo- 
sophy, thus  does  he  make  it  something  more  than  a 
very  readable  sketch.  He  has  helped  us  interpret 
human  nature  through  that  of  animals.  We  feel  that 
Bambi  will  take  its  place  not  only  with  books  about 
four-footed  folk  that  are  always  loved,  but  also  among 
those  concerning  the  Human  beings  for  which  we  have 
an  affection,  for  both  the  hero  and  his  story  have  a 
soul. 


Julius   Oaesar    and    iiie   GpaMeur    Xlkait     Vv  as 

JKoimLe 

Bii  Victor  Thaddeus 

An  intensely  interesting  biography  is  Thaddeus' 
"Julius  Caesar,"  treated  in  the  modern  way,  that 
makes  out  of  a  dry  chronological  table  of  dates  and 
events,  a  review  of  facts  that  fairly  breathe.  Julius 
Caesar,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  accomplished,  in  his  time,  more  than  any 
other  man.  This  book  deals  not  only  with  the  life 
of  Cffisar,  which  is  itself  given  very  fully,  but  also 
with  contemporary  life  and  conditions  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  grandeur  and  extravagances  of  the  shows 
that  the  high  officials  gave  in  the  circus  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  public,  of  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  freedmen  who  roamed  the  streets  of  Rome,  unem- 
ployed, living  on  the  bounty  of  the  men  in  power ; 
shows  where  hundreds  of  animals  and  slaves  were 
slaughtered,  shows  for  which  the  officials  paid  fabu- 
lous sums  of  money  for  rare  animals  to  be  imported 
from  foreign  lands  to  make  the  shows  more  impres- 
sive ;  these  especially  are  made  graphic. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  Roman  life  brought 
out  in  the  book  is  the  political  conflict.  Never  was 
there  as  much  corruption  in  public  office  as  at  this 
time.  Whoever  could  pay  the  rabble  the  most  would 
be  elected  (hence  Cfesar  joined  forces  with  Crassus, 
the  wealthiest  man  of  his  period).  The  faction  that 
wanted  certain  measures  put  through  would  hire  men 
to  hiss  and  yell  from  the  galleries  in  the  Senate  to 
drown  out  any  speeches  of  the  opposing  side.  It  was 
indeed  a  hodgepodge.  Whoever  could  give  the  most 
to  the  common  people,  in  such  things  as  corn,  who- 
ever could  put  on  the  most  sumptuous  shows,  who- 
ever had  the  most  money,  could  obtain  office. 

Tliaddeus  writes  with  much  vividness,  an  extremely 
human  style  and  a  great  deal  of  humor.  One  instance 
stands  out  especially  when  Csesar  went  to  Gaul.  He 
left  his  young  I'clative,  Claudius,  to  keep  his  name 
before  the  fickle  public  of  Rome,  with  whom  it  was 
"out  of  sight,  out  of  mind."  Pompey,  Caesar's  rival, 
was  returning  to  Rome  triumphant  from  his  conquests 
and  Claudius  realized  that  he  must  make  Pompey 
powerless  to  make  any  trouble  for  Cssar,  so  Claudius, 
disguised  as  a  Vestal  Virgin,  attended  one  of  their 
meetings  held  in  Pompey 's  home.  There  is  an  in- 
trigue in  which  we  find  that  if  Caesar's  wife  is  above 
reproach,  that  of  Pompey,  we  fear,  is  not.  When 
Claudius  is  discovered  and  forced  to  flee  from  the 
distressed  damsels,  his  knowledge  is  a  secure  bond  to 
Pompey 's  tongue.  So  do  the  Faithful  friends  in 
Caesar's  time. 
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Thadcleus  also  uses  much  of  Caesar's  own  writing 
concerning  his  exploitations  in  Gaul.  This  is  indeed 
a  biography  that  is  well  worth  reading,  for  Victor 
Thaddeus  brings  out  much  about  the  leader  and  the 
conditions  in  Rome  not  brought  out  in  other  biogra- 
phies. A  hitherto  remote  character  is  metamorphosed 
into  a  man. 


Preluicle  to  the  Jr : 


raicess 

(Continued   from  Page   6) 

Prince  (abstractedly):  Wide,  wonderful  world! 
Stay-at-home !  Pique  !  Ah,  wretch ;  deceitful 
wretch ! 

Minstrel :     Stay  at  home?     Who? 

Prince  (imidly):  Me!  Prince  Gracel!  And  all 
from  a  book !  Learned  by  heart !  With  not  an 
ounce  of  truthfulness. 

Minstrel:  You  mean  Tina?  (He  stiatches  book 
and  scans  the  fateful  page.)  It's  a  pose.  All 
a  pose!  She  doesn't  mean  a  word  of  it!  {He 
rushes  from  the  room.) 

Prince:  Ah  me,  another  victim!  {This  is  some 
comfort. ) 

(Enter  Queen.    She  pops  in  as  usual.) 

QxiEBN :  Pf r-fectly  outrageous !  Where  can  the  hussy 
be?     Tina!     Oh  Tina! 

(Enter  Tina  with  Minstrel.) 

There  j^ou  are,  you  graceless  thing!  The  whole 
day  gone  and  you  gallivanting  around  and  not  a 
room  swept !  Be  off  with  you — maids  are  not  so 
valuable  that  they  can  afford  themselves  such 
airs.  Miss! 

Tina  :  Maybe  not — and  maybe  you  '11  find  one  that  '11 
do  all  the  housework  in  the  ca.stle,  too,  with  only 
one  evening  off  a  week.  I'm  going  to  be  married, 
I'll  have  you  know  and  have  a  house  all  my  own. 

(Exeunt  Tina  and  the  Minstrel.    Enter  Chancellor.) 

Chancellor:     The  Princess  Charmaine. 

Prince:     Oh  bliss;  I'd  completely  forgotten  her. 

Queen  :  MY  stars !  The  castle  in  such  a  mess  and 
not  a  servant  on  the  place! 

CURTAIN 


An  Aft 


ernoon 


Wiik  Mr.  Crki 


(Continued  from  Page   11) 

get  the  word  in  the  beginning?  It  can't,  and  there- 
fore misses  the  building  up  of  the  atmosphere  of 
blue.  Oh,  if  America  would  only  recognize  its  own 
native  ability!" 


And  thus  the  interview  ended  and  I  proceeded  to 
enjoy  myself.  At  my  request  Bainbridge  Crist,  Jr., 
aged  twelve  years,  agreed  to  give  me  an  art  exhibi- 
tion of  his  latest  works.  When  I  had  last  seen  him 
at  the  age  of  six,  his  penchant  was  for  fire  engines. 
Nothing  could  persuade  him  to  draw  anything  else 
or  think  of  becoming  anything  other  than  head  man 
as  a  chemical  or  ladder  man,  or  possibly  chief  of  a 
fire  department.  But  now  it  is  ships.  He  has  in- 
herited his  father's  love  of  sea  and  vessel.  Every 
painting  that  was  exhibited  in  great  style  featured 
either  one  large  vessel  in  detail  or  many  little  ships. 
Surrounding  them  were  clouds  and  waves  done  with 
realistic  vigor.  The  prize  painting,  however,  was 
not  of  a  ship.  It  was  a  view  of  a  Swiss  scene  done 
from  memory.  This  Mr.  Crist  showed  me  with 
great  pride.  It  occupied  the  most  important 
place  on  the  walls  of  his  studio.  A  lovely 
thing,  really.  Quite  spontaneous,  it  seemed.  And 
it  appeared  so  unsophisticated  and  sincere  in  the 
midst  of  photographs  of  such  people  as  Elsie  Fergu- 
son, Eva  Gautier,  Rochanara,  Paul  Juon,  Louis 
Graveure. 

Such  a  glimpse  into  creative  atmosphere  as  I  had 
enjoyed  that  afternoon  more  than  recompensed  me 
for  my  one  hundred  and  eighty  mile  trip. 

WE  APPRECIATE  THE  FOLLOWING 
EXCHANGES 

The  Wells  College  Chronicle. 

The  Vassar  Review. 

The  Smith  College  Monthly.  ': 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly.  ■ ' 

The  Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany.  ' 

The  Pharefra — Wilson  College. 

Cargoes — Hollins  College. 

The  Kalends — Goucher  College. 

The  Old  Maid — Randolph-Macon  Woman 's  College. 

Aurora — Agnes  Scott  College. 

The  Taper — Roekford  College. 

The  Acorn — ]\Ieredith  College. 

The  Distaff— Florida.  State  College. 

Pine  and  Thistle — Flora  Macdonald  College. 

The  Journal — Wofl'ord  College. 

The  Wellesley  Neics. 

The  Quill — Brandon  College. 
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MewVork  WaistfCouse 

900  Main  Street 

95  Stores  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States 

DRESSES  HOSIERY 

COATS  BLOUSES 

UNDERWEAR 

'«>*<$>'«>« 

Mangel's   extends   a    heart.y    welcome    and   best 
wishes    for   a   pleasant    and   successful    1928-29 


Adams  Bros.-  Paynes  Co, 


PAINT  STORE 
607  Main  Street 


Office    and    Yards:    Park    Avenue    and    Kemper    Street 


EVERYTHING  FOR  BUILDING  EXCEPT  HARDWARE 
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C*  THE  SHOPPING-  CENTRE  O 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Headquarters  for  Sweet  Briar  Girls 

In.  tlie  past,  ai  presenif;  ancl  in.  tlie  fiitiLire-^foF 
tJaai  most  iasticlioTiis  and  (discriminating  person^- 
tne  college  girl  is  readily  and  completely  satisfied 
witk  MILLNER'S,  and  finds  it  fills  tlie  place 
of      Oer  Store"  at  Oomeo 


D.B.Ryland&Go. 


INCORPORATED 


809  Main   Street 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Jewel 


ers 

AND 

Silversmiths 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


fe  LYNCHBURG 

Trust  and  Savings  Bank 


'^fie  oldest  Servings  ^ank  in  the  Qity 
'^he  oldest  '^rust  Qompany  in  the  State 


Resources,  $4,500,000.00 


T£)herL^  you  Want — 

Strictly  Fresh  Home-Made  Candies 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Salted  Nuts 

You  have  more  than  500  kinds  to  choose  from  at  our  store 

from  20c  up  to  $1.20  per  pound. 
Remember,  this  is  the  only  regular  Retail  Candy  Shop  in 

Lynchburg. 

If  our  Candies  please  you,  tell  others  :  it  not,  tell  us. 


We  BOSTON  CONFECTIONERY 

710  cTMain  Street  Telephone  2391 

Next  to  Guggenheimer's  New  Building 
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Lynchburg  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Go. 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


CAPITAL— One  Million  Dollars 
RESOURCES— Over  Seven  Million  Dollars 

Operating : 

Commercial  Department  Trust  Department 

Savings  Department  Safe  Deposit  Department 

Travel  Department 


'Uhe  Oldest  ^anl^  in  Lynchburg 


SNYDER  &  BERMAN,  inc 

914  cTWain  Street 
LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 

The  Popular  Price 
Department    Store 

correct  styles,  last-minute  fashions 
IN  footwear  for  all  occasions 


"As  vM^odern  as  the  ^TUComenl" 

you  will  find  us  displaying 

Jewelry,  Leather  Goods 
and  Novelties 

representing  the  very  latest  creations 
IN  the  lines  we  offer 


J.  D.  MOOSE  &  SON,  Inc. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


"Ji  Gift  from  ^^oose  for  ^very  Use  " 
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(65  YEARS  OLD) 

cDe  jf irst 

jBtatinttal  Mnh  of  ILpncbburg 

RESOURCES,  NINE  cTWILLION   DOLLARS 

E.  P.  MILLER _ _ President 

ERNEST  WILLIAMS _ Vice-President 

J.  D.  OWEN Vice-President  and  Cashier 

H.  T.  NICHOLAS Vice-President 

J.  L.  JONES Assistant  CaMer 

J.  L.  NICHOLAS .....Assistant  Cashier 

B  OLD,  BIG,  STRONG  BANK" 


^ 


77rC  srsr  fLACC  TO  mnOP  ArT£»  ALI._ 


FOR 


PICTURE   FRAMING 

SHEET  PICTURES 

DRAPERY  MATERIALS 

AND 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 


Courtesy  at 

ISBELL  SHOE  CO. 

819  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


YOUR  STORE  FOR 
SHOES  AND  HOSIERY 


Excl 


usive 


Styles 


cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  new 

store,  708  main  street  (next  to 

guggenheimer's) 


'flowers 

"  tSAccording  to  T>oyle  " 
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afternoon   tea- 


a   charming  custom 


and  a  delij^litful  occasion  at 

guggenheiiners'   tea   room 


fountain  drinks  that  are  different 


J9 


QUALITY-PRICE-SERVICE   STORE 

EVERY  COLLEGE  GIRL   IS   ASSURED  OF  A  MOST 

ATTENTIVE  AND  PLEASING   SERVICE 

WHEN   SHOPPING  HERE 


READY-TO-WEAR     MILLINERY 

SMART  FOOTWEAR 
Kayser's  Hosiery  and  Underthin^s 

(DEPARTMENT   STOREl 
•  EXCLUSIVE-BUT   NOT    EXPENSIVE" 


JENNY'S 
TEA  SHOP 

704  Church  St. 


In  an' Out  the  White  House 

By  JOHN   SPRING 

Well,  sir,  they  were  three  college  girls  and  they 
were  speaking  of  famous  eating-places  in  various  parts 
of  the  coiintry. 

One  picked  a  Chicago  grill  and  spoke  of  that,  but 
she  added:  "What's  the  matter  with  The  White 
House?" 

There  was  a  cute  little  girl  from  New  York  and 
she  remembered  "Jack's,"  having  gone  there  as  a 
tot,  but,  "say,"  she  said,  "I  like  The  White  House." 

The  third  of  the  party  was  a  blonde — Oh,  you've 
seen  her  around  Lynchburg  throughout  the  school- 
year — and  she  had  this  to  say: 

"I've  been  in  ever  so  many  places  where  they  have 
fine  things  to  eat,  but,  you  know,  I  agree  with  you 
girls,  I  do  like  The  White  House." 

SWEET  BRIAR  HEADQUARTERS 

717  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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THE      P>  K  A  ^I  P.  L  E  R 


A  MAYTIME  DREAM 


Once  on  a  Maytime  long  ago 
A  dream  from  nowhere  sifted  to  uie. 

A  dream  as  thin  and  fragih-Ul'e 
As  ever  a  Maytime  dream  can  he. 


The  transparent  softness  of  their  dress 
Became  mistier  still  in  the  darkening  sky 

As  they  gathered  round  the  rainbow's  curve 
To  fulhnr  Ihal  fairy  path  on  high.. 


Xight  was  folding  its  wings  as  I  climbed 
Up  on  the  bach  of  a  blue  butterfly, 

And  lay  in  the  down  of  his  little  bach 
As  we  sailed'  afar  to  the  evening  shy. 

Beyond  man's  sight,  above  the  warld. 

We  found  a  colorful  cloud-fdled  land 
Where  Maytime  revels  and  dreams  began 

For  a  fairy  cjueen  and  her  fairy  band. 


Slowly  they  drifted  down  to  a  dell 

As  the  sunset  slept  in.  the  wings  of  night, 

And  smiling  stars  and  a  full-curved  moon 
Rung  through  the  clouds  and  gave  them  light. 

They  seemed  the  breath  of  moonlight  there, 
Tlie  memory  of  Jialf-forgoftcn  dreams. 

The  whispering  music  of  a  Maytime  night. 

As  they  crowned  and  danced  to  their  cjuecn  of 
(juccns. 


Sunshine  was  warnt  icitJi  gladness  there. 
And  laughter  filled  the  land  with  song. 

For  never  was  Maytime  shadowed  with  tears 
Of  the  fairy  cjueen  and  iter  tiny  fhrong. 


The  niglit  grew  old  as  wc  watched  them  dance, 
And  soon  they  folUiwed  an  unseen  lane, 

Frightened  away  by  the  dawning  world 
Bach  to  their  land  of  glad  refrain. 


The  rjueen  was  dressed  in  cloudy  white. 
Her  radiant  court  in  every  hue 

Of  silver  from   the  raindrop's  heart 
To  sunset  rose  and  shydight  blue. 


Then  long  ago  from  a  Maytime  night 

Came  day's  reality  stealing  to  me 
As  down  I  sailed  on  a  blue  butterfly 

And  found  Iiwmanity  reeling  to  me. 

— Page  Bird,  "28. 


THE      B  R  A  M  B  L  E  R 


TRUTH  IS  OFTEN  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION 


By  Nora  Lee  Antrim,  '29 


jMrs.  Van  Castle  had  ordered  the  car  to  be  ready 
promptly  at  ten  o'clock  to  carry  her  to  Washington. 
It  was  now  one  minute  after  ten,  and  she  stood  in  the 
immense  hall  impatient,  her  quick  temper  causing  the 
blood  to  suffuse  her  pale  cheeks.  A  maid,  carrying 
a  wrap  on  her  ann,  stood  liy  the  door,  her  eyes  down- 
east  and  her  fingers  plucking  at  the  rich  material. 

' '  Eunice,  ring-  the  bell ! ' '  Mrs.  Van  Castle  turned 
quickly  and  faced  the  trembling  maid,  fixing  upon 
her  a  pair  of  cold  gray  eyes. 

A  butler  came  forward  and  stood  at  her  command. 

' '  llason,  where  is  the  car  ?  It  Avas  ordered  for 
ten."  Mrs.  Van  Castle's  voice  was  as  hard  and  cold 
as  her  eyes.  Her  words  had  a  distinctly  foreign  ac- 
cent, and  it  was  whispered  behind  the  tea  cups  that 
she  had  formerly  been  a  maid  imported  from  France 
by  the  late  Mr.  Van  Castle's  mother. 

"It  is  at  the  door,  madam.  I  believe  there  was  some 
troul)le  with  the  engine."    And  he  bowed  stiffly. 

The  lady  of  the  house  passed  through  the  open  door 
and  .swept  down  the  steps  to  the  waiting  car,  the 
chauffeur  helped  her  in,  the  maid  wrapjicd  the  robe 
carefully  about  her  knees,  and  the  initler  closed  the 
door  as  the  big  machine  rolled  away. 

As  the  miles  sped  by,  Sirs.  Van  Castle's  bi'ain  was 
active  with  many  tliouglits.  These  thoughts  wei-c  not, 
however,  of  the  rolling  hills  nor  of  the  azure  sky,  but 
they  consisted  of  schemes,  schemes  shallow  and  self- 
centered,  to  bring  herself  to  the  top  rung  of  the  social 
ladder.  She  recalled  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Buen,  whose 
millions  made  her  a  "dear  friend".  The  conversa- 
tion had  been  about  the  refugees  who  were  throng- 
ing Washington  seeking  employment.  The  Buen  gar- 
dens and  stables  were  filled  with  foreign  men,  who 
were  being  well-fed  and  well-paid.  But,  although 
Mrs.  Van  Castle  had  been  most  agreeable  over  the 
Ijhone  and  had  pitied  the  "poor  homeless  wanderers," 
she  had  made  a  mental  resolution  to  be  burdened 
with  no  "dirty  foreign  trash";  she  coidd  send  a  large 
subscription  to  !i\Irs.  Buen  for  her  refugee  funds  and 
all  wcudd  be  well.  Social  functiims,  clothes,  jiiul  char- 
ity bazaars  which  wimld  get  her  name  in  print,  all 
these  petty  thoughts  emiiloyed  her  mind,  while  the 
car  rolled  smoothly  up  hill  and  down.  They  soon 
passed  the  outskirts  of  the  capitol  and  slowed  down 
to  the  pace  set  by  the  stream  of  cars  which  filled  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  home  of  the  most  exclusive  shops 
which  catered  to^the  wealth  and  society  of  Washing- 
ton.   Straggling  grouiis  of  refugees  wandered  up  from 


the  crowded  thoroughfares  seeking  a  secluded  spot 
away  from  the  screaming  traffic.  Their  bewilderment 
was  pathetic  to  see,  and  tlieir  torn  garments  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  brilliance  of  the  society  women 
who  passed  in  and  out  of  the  shops.  Little  pale-faced 
children,  their  ragged  clothes  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
clung  to  their  mothers'  skirts.  One  conhl  hardly 
imagine  that  in  a  world  so  serene,  so  smiling,  so  de- 
bonair, a  great  war  had  just  been  fought,  lives  lost, 
blood  shed,  and  homes  destroyed.  Yet,  if  one  had 
looked  into  the  faces  of  the  thousands  of  refugees  who 
thronged  this  mighty  capitol,  one  would  have  seen  the 
ravages  of  such  a  war  as  the  well-dressed,  care-free 
Americans  never  dreamed  of.  The  war  had  not 
touched  them  as  it  had  the  men  and  women  of  every 
nationality  who  filled  the  streets,  seeking  to  forget  the 
horrors  they  had  so  lately  witnessed. 

Mrs.  Van  Castle's  car  drew  up  before  an  exclusive 
hat  .shop.  The  chauffeur  helped  her  to  alight,  and 
then  returned  to  patiently  await  her  return.  Nothing 
pleased  her,  and  slie  was  very  much  irritated  l)y  the 
constant  chat  of  the  saleswomen  concerning  the  refu- 
gees. On  coming  out,  she  almost  ran  into  Mrs.  Buen 
who  smiled  a  greeting  and  asked  her  if  she  had  made 
a  successful  purchase.  She  smiled  in  return  and  was 
on  the  point  of  speaking  when  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  quite  evidently  exiles,  came  slowly  down  the 
street.  They  passed,  and  ilrs.  Buen's  eyes  followed 
them  as  she  s[ioke  in  a  soft,  mellow  voice:  "Poor, 
poor  things!     What  a  lot  is  theirs." 

A  .small  child  appeared  from  nowhere,  her  clothing 
in  rags,  and  her  dirt>-  little  face  wet  with  tears.  She 
began  to  whimper  when  she  found  herself  alone,  and 
finally  becoming  frantic  .she  ran  here  and  there  call- 
ing someone  in  a  strange  language.  Almost  as  sud- 
denly as  she  had  appeared,  a  nuui  came  forward  and, 
picking  up  tlie  terrified  child,  soothed  her  in  his  native 
tongue.  He  was  tall  and  straight  and  well-built.  His 
dark  hair  shone  in  the  sunlight  and  his  kindly  eyes 
were  expressive  of  the  symi>athy  that  he  felt  for  the 
little  orjihan.  His  clothes  were  shabby  and  frayed, 
Init  very  clean.  The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  beard,  but  one  could  tell  that  the 
chin  was  firm  and  the  mouth  determined.  The  child, 
hearing  familiar  words  and  feeling  safe  in  the  strong 
arms,  ceased  her  sobbing  and  gradually  became  quiet. 
The  man  looked  up  and  down  seeking  in  vain  for  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  his  burden. 


THE     BRAMBLER 


Jlrs.  Buen,  who  had  wati-hed  the  I'roceedings  with 
deep  interest,  now  came  forward,  and  .Mrs.  Van  CastU\ 
not  to  be  outdone,  swallowed  her  disgust  and  followed. 
Mrs.  Buen  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Do  you  understand  English  by  any  chance?"  she 
asked  the  stranger,  with  an  engaging  smile. 

"Ah.  yes.  madam,"  the  foreigner  replied  in  per- 
fect English  with  an  answering  smile  which  lit  up 
his  dark  face  for  an  instant  and  then  was  gone. 

"Then  perhaps  I  can  help  you  find  the  parents  of 
this  child."  Mrs.  Buen  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  few 
moments.  "Have  you  anywhere  to  keep  her  until 
she  could  be  identified?" 

"Alas,  the  street  is  my  home,  and  I  am  searching 
work  like  so  many  of  my  countrymen  here  in  Am- 
erica. The  lost  one  would  l)e  welcome  to  all,  but  I 
fear  that  it  would  do  her  little  good."  He  gazed  at 
the  child  who  was  su<'king  her  thumb,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  the  comiiioti(jn  she  was  creating. 

"Then  I  shall  take  her  and  place  her  where  she  will 
be  safe  until  called  for,"  ilrs.  Buen  decided. 

Mrs.  Van  Castle  had  done  some  deep  thinking  dur- 
ing the  last  few  minute  ■;,  and,  scenting  some  advant- 
ages, with  lorgnette  raised  she  addressed  the  for- 
eigner : 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  horses?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 

"I  love  them,  and  understand  them,"  he  said  quite 
simply,  undisturbed  by  her  piercing  gaze. 

Mrs.  Van  Castle  failed  to  get  the  humbleness  and 
deference  she  thought  was  her  due,  but  once  she 
had  accepted  a  challenge  she  would  carry  it  through. 
The  man  was  her  inferior,  and.  as  her  servant,  would 
shortly  be  shoAvn  his  place. 

"I  shall  take  .vou  to  Oak  Hill  as  a  groom,  if  you 
are  ready  to  go  at  once."  She  was  sure  he  would  not 
refuse  such  an  offer,  and  she  was  right. 

"Very  well,  1  am  ready."  He  nuule  the  decision 
cjuiekly,  and  his  eyes  did  not  waver  under  Mrs. 
Van  Castle's  cold  look. 

Mrs.  Buen  went  off  happily  with  her  wailing  in- 
fant, and  Mrs.  Van  Castle  went  off  unhappily  Avith 
her  new  groom.  The  only  thing  that  eased  the  bur- 
den she  had  laid  upon  herself  was  the  enthusiastic 
praise  of  her  "dear  friend."  She  learned  that  the 
nuin  was  a  Russian  and  that  his  name  was  Ivan,  but 
aside  from  this,  he  would  offer  no  information  con- 
cerning himself.  When  Oak  Hill  was  reached. 
Thomas,  the  head  groom,  was  summoned  and  Ivan 
put  in  his  care.  From  that  moment,  what  little  in- 
terest ]\Irs.  Van  Castle  had  shown  in  his  beludf 
flickered,   and   he   was   just    another   servant   to   be 


treated  as  such.  Occasionally  at  a  tea  or  a  luncheon 
she  would  say  : 

"Yes,  you  know  I  have  a  Russian  working  for  me. 
I  feel  so  sorry  for  these  exiles  and  I  do  what  little 
I  can  to  lielp.  He  is  a  queer  man.  and  I  gather  from 
the  servants  tlu)t  he  holds  himself  aloof.  Perhaps 
he  considers  himself  better  than  they.  I  have  heard 
that  foreigners  have  such  ideas." 

The  summer  days  came  and  went,  lazy,  hot,  pleas- 
ant sumnun-  days.  Ivan,  the  Russian  groom,  though 
(juiet  to  the  extreme,  seldom  speaking,  but  often 
wandering  off  when  his  work  was  done  to  sit  apart 
aiul  read  or  comnuuu^  with  his  own  dark  self,  was 
respected  by  the  other  stablemen.  He  had  shown  a 
woiulerful  love  and  a  complete  understanding  of 
his  charges,  the  super!)  horses,  who  returned  his 
affection  by  rubbing  their  velvety  noses  against  him 
when  he  went  among  them. 

One  day  a  new  horse  was  brought  to  the  stables, 
a  powerful  black  stallion  \vith  fire  in  his  eye  and 
nuu-der  in  his  heart.  None  of  the  men  could  handle 
him.  and  when  one  of  them  had  his  arm  broken, 
being  crushed  agaimst  the  .stall,  and  another  just 
escaped  death  from  his  thundering  hoofs,  the  others 
refused  to  go  near  him.  Only  Ivan  did  not  seem 
afraid  of  the  big  black  brute,  and  it  was  he  who  fed 
and  cared  for  the  mighty  animal. 

Shortly  after  this  addition  to  the  stables  was 
nuide,  Mrs.  Van  Castle  brought  a  friend  to  see  the 
horses.  She  was  verj-  interested,  and  went  from 
horse  to  horse,  patting  their  necks  and  exclaiming 
over  their  beauty.  When  she  reached  "The  Killer" 
(for  thus  had  the  big  horse  been  named)  she  was 
annoyed  when  Ivan  struggled  forward  and  said: 

"I  beg  .\'ou.  nuidam,  not  to  touch  him.  for  he  is 
vicious  and  you  might  be  hurt." 

"Ivan,"  it  Avas  Mrs.  Van  Castle  who  spoke,  "do  not 
offer  your  advice  unless  it  is  asked  for,  and  please 
step  aside  so  that  we  may  have  a  better  view  of  the 
horse." 

The  young  woman  \vent  forward  aiul  put  out  her 
hand  to  touch  the  stallic  ;i.  With  ears  back  and 
eyes  rolling  he  threw  his  head  up  and  snorted  as  the 
girl  came  closer. 

"Be  careful!"  cried  the  Russian,  l)ut  his  advice 
came  too  late,  and  he  barely  had  time  to  thrust  the 
girl  to  one  side  before  the  bared  teeth  closed  upon 
his  shoulder. 

Someone  screamed ;  "The  Killer,"  sensing  that  he 
had  hurt  one  whom  he  loved,  reared  and  kicked  the 
door  violently ;  Ivan  fainted. 

(ContiiUR'd  uii   Page   10) 
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It  was  really  most  amusing'.  Little  had  we  ex- 
pected so  many  to  return  for  the  twenty-fifth  re- 
union of  our  old  class  of  '28.  I  don't  mean  that  that 
fact  was  so  amusing  as  the  way  we  looked.  There 
was  scarcely  a  one  unchanged,  except  Bess  Low- 
rance — her  hair  had  never  grown  and  she  looked 
quite  the  same.  But  one  can  scarcely  expect  evi'u 
present-day  science  to  keej)  all  fifty  of  us  in  the 
first  fresh  bloom  of  youth.  Tiie  campus  itself  was 
a  hurly-burly  nu'tropolis.  A  whole  teeming  city 
stood  where  (}nce  had  rested  Free  Love.  Rhea's  was 
now  a  nuiscum.  Facidty  Row  a  garage,  and  the 
hockey  field  a  laiuling  place  for  the  air-mail. 

But  enough  for  the  campus — our  reunion  is  of 
more  import.  Libby  Shands,  nee  Jones,  was  the  only 
member  absent.  She  had  never  returned  from  South 
America.  "Squeak"  Harned  conducted  a  very  popi'  • 
lar  travel  service  which  included  points  from  lia- 
\'ana  to  Chicago  in  its  itinerary  and  had  inaugurated 
with  much  siu-cess  a  Travel  Fund.  Jlarion  Sumner 
had  a  very  exclusive  kindergarten  on  the  outskirts 
of  Boston,  in  which  were  tried  all  the  new  educa- 
tional methods.  She  was  ably  assisted  by  Charlotte 
Conway.  Marion  Taber  had  found  her  M.  A.  of 
little  use  after  the  enormous  sum  she  had  received 
from  suing  the  Pepsodent  Company  for  using  her 
picture  for  advertising  purposes.  With  her  was 
Sarah  Lee,  nee  Everett.  They  roomed  together  as 
in  old  times,  except  that  Sarah  had  brought  most 
of  her  children  with  her.  Alice  ilarrold  had  just 
gotten  back  from  Europe  in  time  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, but  probably  would  have  missed  it  had  not 
"Ollie"  Oliver  (who  started  the  first  night-club  at 
S.  B.,  called  "Ollie's  Oil")  gone  over  for  her.  Page 
Bird  was  teaching  Philosophy  in  a  Friend's  School 
near  Philadelphia,  and  had  never  married.  Upon 
being  interviewed — but  there  is  no  time  for  that 
now.  Perhaps  the  most  changed  M'as  Anne  Beth. 
She  never  could  do  what  one  expected  of  her — and 
after  her  debut  and  all  things  feminine — she  found 
her  greatest  enjoyment  in  coaching  the  Lone  Star 
Mexican  children's  baseball  team.  "Rip"'  Van  "Winkle 
had  been  (luietly  married  shortly  after  graduation, 
and  was  still  so.  But  ]\Iahoney  on  the  other  hand 
had  been  nuirried  now  and  again  and  was  but  just 
returned  from  her  most  recent  trip  to  the  Parisian 
divorce  courts.  "Sis"  McNeil  was  with  her  to  help 
lier  with  her  statistics.  Marion  Jayne  v\'as  in  charge 
of  a  very  famous  and  exclusive  (as  far  as  sucli  things 


can  be)  orphan  asylum.  The  children's  iiniforms 
were  less  au.stere  and  quite  ruffled,  and  their  little 
lives  were  nui<le  most  happy  when  "Mama  Jayne," 
as  they  most  fondly  called  her,  would  play  "kick-the- 
ean"  with  them.  "Kewpie"  was  a  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  Democratic  "Potty."  Charlotte  Hor- 
ton  was  Business  Manager  for  Katherine  Emery.  The 
latter  had  planned  lier  tour  of  the  United  States  so 
that  her  company  would  be  at  Lynchburg  one  night 
during  reunion  and  give  a  performance  out  here 
for  the  Endowment  Fund.  Betty  Harms  and  "Lil" 
Wood  are  the  runners-up  for  the  Golf  Chanipion- 
slup  of  the  United  States  for  women  over  forty-five. 
Dorothy  Ilumel,  Sarah  Dance,  "Tommy"  Claybrook, 
Katherine  Leadbeater,  Bonnie  Mathews,  Dot  Megin- 
II is.  Frances  Coyner,  Marj-  Louise  Shidler,  Elizabeth 
Hurlock,  Winifred  West,  Kitty  Brightbill,  Elizabeth 
Robins,  and  Harriet  Dunlap  were  married  before 
1029,  and  are  still.  What  ho,  Mahoney,  that's  a 
fourth  of  our  class— 24  2/27%.,  13/54ths,  or  what 
have  you?  1  forgot  to  mention  that  not  onlj'  Marion 
Jayne  but  also  Anne  Harrison  Shepherd  has  an 
orphan  asylum,  aiul  a  very  good  one,  indeed.  I'm 
sending  my  children  there.  Martha  Wood,  even 
though  married,  still  keeps  her  position  as  nanier 
of  Pullman  ears  and  hasn't  run  out  of  names  to 
date.  Elizabetli  Balcli,  nee  Preseott,  brought  a  fish- 
ing tackle  as  a  gift  to  each  member  of  the  clas.s — 
long  live  the  cla.ss — of  '28.  Rah.  rah.  Grace  Sunder- 
land has  ])ur(^  white  hair  and  is  a  little  stout,  but  in- 
sisted on  us  all  going  on  a  moonlight  ride  to  see  the 
apple  blossoms.  Three  went,  Lib  Crane,  Mary  Lee, 
and  Louise  Conklin — in  a  buggy.  Helen  Davis  is 
publicity  agent  for  Sweet  Briar,  and  is  known  as  the 
Ijerson  who  "made  S.  B.  talked  about."  Babbitt, 
Beeson,  ;nul  Webb  have  never  separated  but  have 
gone  together  from  their  trip  to  the  Philippines  im- 
mediately after  college  till  now.  Of  course,  leading 
us  all,  was  Jocelyn.  She  had  escaped  from  jail,  for 
the  reunion,  where  she  had  been  for  seven  years, 
for  selling  fraudulent  bonds.  She  recommended 
highly  such  a  rest  for  cahniug  and  soothing  crying- 
nerves.  She  was  writing  up  her  experiences  and 
reactions  for  the  "American  Magazine."  Clarisse 
blew  up  from  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  day  of  reunion. 
We  certainly  were  glad  to  have  the  noted  aviatrix 
Vith  us  for  even  that  short  time.     Good  old  "Solly" 

(Continued  on  P;ige   17) 
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THE      B  R  A  M  B  L  E  R 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS 


A  history  of  the  Senior  class  cannot  be  written  ex- 
chisively  and  apart  from  the  other  classes,  so  if  some 
of  these  chronicled  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
seem  familiar  to  the  masses,  it  is  not  strange.  The 
great  factor  of  history,  remember,  is  viewpoint — the 
English  do  not  look  upon  the  American  Revolution 
witli  our  own  excusable  lenience.  This  is  an  alibi 
in  case  I  do  not  rec(n'd  the  events  ijou  think  import- 
ant, or  insert  others  that  are  seemingly  insignificant. 

Rather  clearly  most  of  us  recall  our  expectant 
arrival  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  the  comforting  feeling, 
after  being  installed  in  Grammer,  that  no  matter 
what  happened,  we  were  College  Women.  At  con- 
vocation Miss  McVea  greeted  us  cordially  and  soon 
after  that  left  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  because  of  ill 
liealth.  We  were  merely  coincidental  and  not  the 
cause,  I  sincerely  hope.  The  Sophomores  then  con- 
ceived a  great  attachment  for  our  class  and  followed 

us   everywhere  .     "Agard,   Becker,   Burnett" — 

we  have  you  in  our  memories  yet.  Luckily  we  were 
prepared  for  college  pranks  bj^  our  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  "Grace  Harlowe  at  Overton,"  and 
other  enlightening  books.  We  wore  our  aprons  and 
beads  with  relish,  and  the  feats  we  performed  would 
have  made  Barnum  and  Bailey  sit  down  and  weep. 

Gala  Night!  Oh,  grave  and  haughty  comrades, 
hast  forgot  our  silver  swan  tloat  which  took  an 
hour  to  complete  its  zig-zag  course  down  the  lake, 
with  Susu  Talbot  and  Sue  Jelly  singing  steadily, 
though  somewhat  hoarsely,  as  the  goal  was  reached? 
And  recall  with  me,  please,  the  strike  of  the  wait- 
resses and  how  the  Home  Economics  classes  stepped 
so  valiantly  into  the  breach.  It  was  this  same  year, 
too,  that  the  beautiful  Christmas  Carol  service  was 
almost  drowned  out  b.y  the  vociferous  gurgles  of  the 
radiators.  And  Hygiene!  (sniff,  if  you  wish  at  tlie 
disorderly  sequence  of  subject  matter)  there  is  not 
one  of  our  noble  class  who  cannot  say  exactly  on 
what  ]iage  you  may  find  the  rules  for  fainting  or 
sunstroke. 

The  beginning  of  our  Sophomore  year  was  blight- 
ed by  the  prohibition  of  hazing,  this  resulting  from 
our  mad  efforts  to  break  up  the  Freshman  serenade. 
Our  prestige  rose  a  little  when  we  won  tlie  Banner 
Rush,  however.  This  was  the  year  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Glass,  the  first  Drive  movie,  Kitty 
Blount's  superb  acting,  and  the  change  in  the  smok- 
ing rule.  Also  the  lights  in  the  Refectory  went  out 
at  dinner,  one  night.  Lib  Rountree  was  President  of 
Student  Government,  and  we  studied  Bible  fervent- 


ly. Before  I  plunge  into  Junior  year,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  about  the  feeling  of  being  a  Sophomore. 
Not  even  as  Seniors  do  we  experience  such  assured 
importance.  There  is  something  about  being  a 
Sophomore  that  is  different  from  anything  in  tlie 
world. 

The  remainder  of  this  so-called  history  is  sketchy 
— most  of  you  were  i^resent  at  the  burning  of  Sweet 
Briar  House  and  most  of  you  took  part  in  the  Great 
Reform.  But  .you  did  not  realize  at  the  same  time 
we  did  that  Aristotle  was  justly  famed  as  a  thinker. 
Some  of  us  enjoyed  him  for  a  long  while. 

We  like  to  look  back  on  these  by-gone  years  and 
revel  in  the  fact  that  flieii  it  was  actually  warm  in 
the  spring. 

And  this  year?  There  is  nothing  to  tell  you  that 
you  don't  know.  We  are  on  the  last  lap — the  diploma 
looms  ahead.  Various  fates  await  us  in  the  "wide, 
wide  world."  and  our  great  hope  is  that  we  will  en- 
joy them  (the  fates,  you  understand)  as  much  as  we 
have  enjoj'ed  our  years  here.  And  may  we  never 
grow  so  stately,  so  worldly,  or  so  callous  that,  when 
we  return,  the  sight  of  an  apron-bedecked  student 
will  not  bring  back  just  a  few  pulsating  memories. 

WE  APPRECIATE  THE  FOLLOWING 
EXCHANGES 

The  irf//.s-  Collcijc  Chrunide. 

The  Vassiif  Kevieic. 

The  Sinitit  College  Moiithly. 

The  Mount  Holijoke  Monihlij. 

The  Martj  Fxihliriii  M iscellaiiij. 

The  Fharetra. — Wilson  College. 

Cargoes. — HoUins  College. 

The  Kalends. — Goucher   College. 

The  Old  J/fHf/.— Randolph-Macon. 

Aurora. — Agnes  Scott   College. 

The  Taper.^mx-Mord  College. 

Tlie  Aeorn. — Meredith  College. 

The  Distaff.— Florida  State  College. 

Fine  and  Thistle. — Flora  ftlacdonald  College. 

The  Journal. — Wofford  College. 

The  Wellesleij  News. 

The  Quill. — Brandon  College. 


T  TI  K      B  R  A  Jl  B  L  E  R 


THINGS  AS  THEY  AREN'T 


By  Catharine  "Williams,  '30 


Count  Pliilippc  (l"Outn'\illc  rnde  sliiwly  aldiijjj  the 
road  to  Orleans  on  a  snuiiuer  night  in  17.'-!().  Tlu'  trim 
French  landscape  was  flooded  with  brilliant  inoou- 
light,  a  circumstance  whii'h  afforded  M.  d'Outreville 
considerable  satisfaction.  He  even  dallied  with  the 
thought  of  making  verses  about  it.  But  in  the  midst 
of  exquisite  phrases  about  Dian  "s  ray  and  flowery 
meads  he  chanced  to  look  up  and  see  the  old  ino(jn 
winking-  at  him  a  bit  derisively.  Things  weren't  really 
the  way  the  round-faced  moon  seemed  to  imply.  And 
the  young  count  who  avoided  as  far  as  possible  the 
unpleasantness  of  seeing  things  as  they  were,  was  a 
bit  disconcerted. 

As  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  fashioning  melodious 
hexameters  about  nothing  in  particular,  he  heard  be- 
hind him  the  sound  of  an  approaching  carriage.  At 
once  he  was  (to  use  an  inelegant  phrase  which  he 
would  have  disdained)  "all  eyes  and  ears."  The 
gilded  coach  went  by  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  but  not  so 
fast  that  Philippe  could  not  distinguish  upon  the  panel 
the  crest  of  ]Madame  dc  ^lontflcury.  Was  she  within  .' 
The  thought  fascinated  him.  lie  iiad  often  seen  the 
fair  ]\Iarquise  at  Versailles  where  she  was  one  of  the 
mo.st  brilliant  ornaments  of  a  l)rilliant  court,  and  had 
fallen  in  love,  as  had  half  the  young-bloods  of  Paris, 
with  her  wit  and  charnL  He  heard,  of  course,  the 
tales  that  were  told  of  her,  that  she  was  a  spy  iu  the 
service  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  betrayed  that  inner- 
most secret  of  French  diplomacy  to  Austria.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  these  stories  diminished  his  ardor ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  they  created 
vastly  intrigued  him. 

He  was  so  al)sorl)ed  in  wondering  why  the  Mar((uise 
should  be  on  the  road  at  such  an  hour,  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  approach  of  a  second  carriage  until  it  was 
almost  upon  him.  He  looked  curioush'  at  the  elegant 
equipage  as  it  swept  by,  and  started  when  he  saw  on 
its  panel  the  arms  of  Von  Chaumitz,  one  of  the  Aus- 
trian attaches. 

Had  he  been  capable  of  anything  so  vulgar  Count 
Philippe  would  have  whistled.  He  was  enormously 
pleased  and  interested.  It  was  surely  not  for  amuse- 
ment that  the  two  carriages  were  racing  madly  down 
the  Orleans  road  at  midnight.  He  reflected  that  this 
road  ultimately  led  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  the 
affair  took  on  an  even  more  intriguing  air. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  keys  to  the  situation  and 
Count  Philipj^e  tried  them  all  until  he  came  to  one 


that  suilcd  him.  The  Marquise,  he  decided,  must  lie 
a  true  Frenchwoman,  after  all.  She  had  to  transmit 
some  mi.sleading  dispatches  to  the  Austrian  court,  and 
in  her  patriotic  zeal  was  actually  cari-ying  them  her- 
self. The  Austrian  iiad  heard  just  too  late  nf  her 
design  and  was  posting  after  her  in  hot  pursuit.  Fired 
\vith  a  resi:lve  to  help  the  gallant  lady,  he  set  spurs  to 
his  steed,  and  after  about  half  an  hour's  hard  riding, 
in  tiie  course  of  wliich  h(>  left  the  Austrian's  coach  be- 
hind, he  overtook  the  ^larquise's  carriage.  The  coach- 
man hailed  him.  and  drew  rein. 

"I\Ionseigneur.  wliat  time  is  it?  iladame  desired 
to  reach  the  Chateau  Gaurois  ))y  nightfall,  liut  a  lireak 
in  the  harness  delayed  us  a  while  back  and  it  must  be 
very  late  now." 

Philippe  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  natural 
explanation  of  the  strangely  timed  .iouraey,  Init  he 
was  not  seriously  disturlied.  At  that  moment  the 
.Mar(|uis(>  lowered  the  carriage  window  and  looked 
out.  Her  piipiant  little  face  was  as  composed  as  ever, 
but  her  eyes  had  lost  their  habitual  expression  of 
mocking  annisement. 

".Madame."  said  Philippe,  and  it  may  not  be  denied 
that  he  felt  very  important  indeed,  "ilonsieur  Von 
Chaumitz  is  coming  two  miles  behind  .vou. "  He  was 
puzzled  by  her  expression.  It  seemed  almost  one  of 
relief.     But  lier  words  were  irrelevant. 

"It  has  come,  then,"  slie  sighed  sympatheticall.w 

"What,  ^ladanie?"  he  asked,  in  bewilderment. 

"The  summons  to  his  mother's  liedside.  She  is  very 
ill,  I  am  told." 

Another  of  Philijipe's  [iremises  was  knocked  from 
under  him  and  he  felt  the  jolt  considerably.  But  he 
rallied  as  he  put  tlie  question  he  had  1ieen  anticipating 
for  the  last  half  hour,  "^lay  I  haw  the  ])leasure  of 
serving  you,  iladamc:'" 

"Indeed,  ^lonsieur,  if  ymi  are  I'eturning  to  Paris 
at  once."  Philippe,  who  wnuld  have  assured  her  that 
he  was  bound  for  China  if  she  had  asked  him,  replied 
tiiat  lie  was. 

"Then  will  you  take  something  fcir  me?" 

He  almost  caught  his  breath  as  he  visioned  a  casket 
filled  with  percious  documents,  and  pictured  himself 
riding  madl.y  through  the  night  with  the  fortunes  of 
France  in  his  keeping.  The  ilarquise  produced  from 
the  deptlis  of  the  carriage,  a  curly  white  poodle,  very 
fat,  verj'  spoiled,  and  insufferably  vain.     "Fiflne  in- 

(Coutiiiued  on  Page  15) 
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As  a  child,  Vavila  imagined,  when  tlie  liglitning 
flashed  that  God  was  strilviiig-  a  mateh  (ni  the  c-Iouds 
to  light  his  pipe:  and  he  thuught  he  could  distinguish 
God  through  the  clouds,  a  kind  old  face,  smoking,  and 
winking  at  him. 

— Gussin-Orenbl'rsky. 


"Tis  with  our  .iudgments  as  our  watches ;  none 
Go  just  alike,  but  each  believes  his  own. 

— Alex.vnder  Pope. 


To  the  south  there  was  a  livid  trembling  gleam, 
faint  and  sad,  like  a  vanishing  meuiory  of  destroyed 
starlight.  — Joseph  Conrad. 


Death  is  nothing;  to  live  vanquished  and  without 
glory  is  to  die  every  day.  — X.vpoleon. 


We  have  only  to  change  our  ideas  to  change  our 
friends.  Our  friends  are  only  more  or  less  perfect 
embodiment  of  our  ideas.  — George  ]\Ioore. 


And  I  have  found  both  freedom  and  safety  in  my 
madness ;  the  freedom  of  loneliness  and  the  safety 
from  being  under.stood,  for  those  who  understand  us 
enslave  something  in  us.  — K.milil  (iIbr.vn. 


For  there  is  such  a  little  time  that  our  youth  will 
last — such  a  little  time.  The  connnon  hill  flowers 
wither,  but  they  blossom  again.  The  laburnum  will 
be  as  yellow  next  June  as  it  is  now.  In  a  month  there 
will  be  purple  stars  on  the  clematis,  and  year  after 
year  the  green  night  of  its  leaves  will  hold  its  iiurjile 
stars.     But  we  never  get  back  our  youth. 

— Oscar  Wh.de. 


The  moon  like  a  gardenia  in  the  nights  buttonhole 
— but,  no !  why  should  a  writer  never  be  able  to  men- 
tion the  moon  without  likening  her  to  something  else — 
usually  something  to  which  she  bears  not  the  slightest 
resemblance?  The  moon,  looking  like  nothing  wdiat- 
soever  but  herself,  was  engaged  in  her  old  and  futile 
endeavor  to  mark  the  hours  correctly  on  the  sun-dial 
at  the  center  of  the  lawn.  il.w  Beekbohm. 


The  world  is  fldl  of  hopeful  analogic  and  handsome 
eggs  called  possibilities.  — Georc;e  Eliot. 


ily  soul,  be  satisfied  with  flowers. 

With  fruit,  with  weeds  even ;  but  gather  them 

In  the  one  garden  you  may  call  your  own. 

So  when  I  win  some  triumph,  by  some  chance. 

Render  no  share  to  Caesar — in  a  word, 

I  am  too  proud  to  be  a  parasite. 

And  if  my  nature  wants  the  germ  that  grows 

Towering  to  heaven  like  the  mountain  pine, 

Or  like  the  oak,  sheltering  multitudes — 

I  stand  not  high  it  might  be — but  alone ! 

— Edmond  Rostand. 


I  am  drawn  to  my  writing  table  and  must  make 
haste  to  go  on  writing  and  writing.  And  its  always 
like  that,  always.  And  I  have  no  rest  from  myself, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  eating  up  my  own  life,  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  honey  I  give  to  someone  in  space 
I  am  stripping  the  pollen  from  my  best  flowers,  tear- 
ing np  the  flowers  themselves  and  trampling  on  their 
roots.  — Anton  Chekhov. 


It  is  when  we  try  to  graii|)le  with  another  man's 
intimate  need  that  we  jicrceive  how  incomprehensible, 
wavering,  and  misty  are  the  beings  that  share  with 
us  the  sight  of  the  stars  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
It  is  as  if  loneliness  were  a  hard  and  absolute  con- 
dition of  exi.stence,  the  envelope  of  flesh  and  blood 
on  which  our  e.ves  are  fixed  melts  before  the  out- 
stretched hand  and  there  remains  only  the  capricious 
unconsolable  and  elusive  spirit  that  no  eye  can  follow, 
no  hand  can  grasp.  — Joseph  Conrad. 


"Silence  as  of  death,"  writes  lie.  "for  ]\Iidnight 
even  in  the  Arctic  latitudes,  has  its  character:  nothing 
but  the  granite  clitt's  ruddy-tinged,  the  peaceable 
gurgle  of  that  slow-heaving  Polar  Ocean,  over  in  the 
utmost  north  the  great  sun  hangs  low  and  lazy,  as  if 
it  too  were  slumliering.  Yet  is  his  cloud-couch  wrought 
of  crimson  and  cloth-of-gold  ;  yet  does  his  light  stream 
over  the  mirror  of  waters,  like  a  tremendous  fire- 
pillar,  shooting  downwards  to  the  abyss,  and  hide 
itself  under  my  feet.  In  such  moments.  Solitude  is 
invaluable;  for  who  would  speak,  or  be  looked  on, 
when  behind  him  lies  all  Europe  and  Africa,  fast 
asleep,  except  the  watchmen ;  and  before  him  the  silent 
Immensity,  and  Palace  of  the  Eternal,  whereof  our 
Sun  is  but  a  porch-lamp?"        — Thomas  C-vrlyle. 
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LINKS 


Overcome  with  the  new  responsibility  of  filling  Brambleb  pages,  we  striiek  upon  the  idea  of  a  ghost 
story,  took  onr  pen  in  hand  and  started  to  write.  But  the  inspiration  failed  us — we  could  get  no  farther 
than  the  conventional  groans  and  rattling  of  chains.  And  we  liegan  to  question ;  why  in  the  world  should 
spirits  rattle  chains  anyway?  It  was  such  an  empty,  meaningless  kind  of  gesture  and  the  noise-makers 
must  he  hard  pressed  for  occupation  to  remind  us  of  their  existence  by  the  clank  of  links.  They  them- 
selves were  not  unlike  the  sound  of  a  past  link  upon  present  ones — a  second  in  creation  that  has  contact, 
through  memory  with  the  now.     Suddenly   a  possible  motive  dawned  upon  us  tor  tlie  tiuie-lionored  custom. 

We  respected  it  and  its  perjietrators  far  more  than  ever  before;  they  had  been  links  in  the  system  of 
existence  and  that  is  what  they  are  reminding  us  of.  It  was  not  some  sinister  threat  of  the  firnniess  of 
traditional  bonds  or  even  the  bronze  tones  of  our  responsibilitj'  in  making  our  own  work  adequate  to  form 
as  strong  links  as  had  |)assc(l  in  tlic  -world's  chain — ni),  it  was  a  reminder  of  the  glorious  indestructiliility 
of  anything. 

Only  an  incident,  an  incident,  one  unit  ?  The  thought  was  depressing  at  first.  Would  this  work  to 
which  we  give  our  hearts,  our  interests,  ever  reach  such  insignificance?  The  other  side  is  the  bright  one — 
our  work  is  to  be  a  part,  though  only  a  minute  one,  of  the  great  iihin  of  growth.  We  are  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  molding  and  hammering  our  link  and  what  if  it  doe-i  merge  into  the  whole,  \\'hich,  we  know, 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  us?  Should  we  not  be  thankful  that  the  responsibility  is  for  only  a 
short  time  and  that.  fn)m  our  hands,  others  should  take  it  that  arc  better  fitted? 

Our  understanding  of  ghostly  customs  has  deepened.  We  Avill  listen  to  the  clanking  of  its  message  of 
pride  in  past  deeds  and,  when  our  metal  has  been  cast  and  cooled  and  !i  little  ru.st  has  covered  its  rough 
edges,  we  hope,  too,  that  our  link  will  add  its  own  liit  to  the  clang  of  the  whole. 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  TAU  PHI 


.MEMORIES 

When  all  the  lilacs  are  blooining, 
Aiul  the  lonely  whippoorwills  call, 
When  Spring  is  laughing  softly 
Throughont  the  hushed  nightfall, 
I  "11  renieml;er  the  hurt  of  beauty 
In  twilights  of  years  gone  by; 
I'll  think  of  sunsets  fading 
In  the  dusk  of  evening  sky; 
I'll  breathe  in  the  purple  fragrance 
That  sways  from  the  lilac  tree; 
I'll  hear  the  silver  thread 
Of  the  song  that  calls  to  thee. 

1  '11  lift  up  my  arms  in  the  darkness 
And  call  to  the  stars  of  night; 
I'll  watch  the  new  moon  sailing 
In  the  path  of  the  old  moon 's  light ; 
I'll  hear  the  tree  tell  secrets 
Of  Springtimes  we  have  known, 
Of  hours  we've  spent  together 
Dreaming  dreams  of  our  own  ; 
I  '11  feel  the  joy  in  sadness 
Because  you'll  listen  to  me 
When  lilacs  swa.\-  in  silence 
And  whippoorwills  call  for  thee. 

— Page  Bird,  '28. 


BLUE  HERON 

The  river  lay  brown  and  still 

As  the  sun  sank  low, 
The  shadows  had  crept  across 

And  l)ridged  its  How. 
The  weird  quiet  of  night 

Had  almost  come, 
The  mountains  were  dark  and  i-ipe 

As  a  purple  plumb. 
Suddenly  down  the  river 

A  streak  of  blue. 
Skimming  through  the  shadows 

And  early  dew — 
A  heron  flying  to  rest 

Across  the  earth, 
Taking  the  cares  of  the  day 

In  wholesome  mirth. 
I  saw  dreams  unfulfilled 
And  dreams  come  true 
Flash  past  down  the  river 
With  that  heron  blue. 

— Elizabeth  Laxkford,   '29. 


APRIL 


March  is  wooing  April : 

His  wind-swept  fingers  grasp 

Her  fragile  little  blossoms 
That  (piiver  in  his  clasp. 


May  is  wooing  April, 

Wearing  bluelets  in  his  hair, 
His  eyes  are  sweetly  slumberous 

Like  stillness  on  the  air. 


'«>=s<$>'fc^«; 


SING! 


April  waits  afrightened 

For  fear  that  ^larch  will  stay, 

But  sunshine  brings  her  laughter 
As  she  falls  to  the  arms  of  ilay. 
— Elizabetpi  Jones,  '28. 


Sing,  sing,  sing- 
Always  a  song  in  your  heart: 

You  need  not  ever  be  sorry  today. 
What  if  the  cloud  won't  part! 

Tomorrow  will  come  on  the  wings  of  the  dawn, 
Perhaps  only  joy  it  will  bring. 

And — the  happiness  past  you  can  live  o'er  again. 
Try  it  once — as  you  sing ! 

— Lisa  Guigon,  '29. 
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STONES 

Stones — jnst  stones  to  some  people. 

Pebbles — udiul  Ini'  diililren's  plaything,-;; 

Lig-ht,  nil.  sli;irpl>'  will  they  ent  the  wind, 

Skini  aeross  a  pond,  spinning  eireles : 

Something  that  makes  up  the  gronnd  we  wallv  on. 

Something  to  kirk  along  the  road, 

Something  hard,  and  eold,  and  dead,  and  meaningless, 

Not  a  thing  that  we  would  long  to  hold. 


LOVE 

Love  is  sni-h  a  transient  thing. 
It  goes  and  eomes  and  goes  again, 
A  swallow's  flight,  an  April  rain, 
A  breathless  laugh,  a  darting  pain, 
A  yellow  jon(iuil  in  the  Spring. 

— Elizabeth  Lankford,  '29. 


But  there  is  another  thought,  a  vision ; 

Stones — a  part  of  God's  own  handiwork, 

Something  real,  worth-seeing,  almost  vital. 

Vivid,  yes,  and  where  real  beauty  lurks. 

Some  smooth,  some  rough,  some  curved,  some  straight. 

Some  clear  and  colorless,  some  filled  with  suu. 

Some  amber,  silver,  orchid,  blue  of  heaven. 

Some  with  a  tint  of  marigold  and  fun. 

Yet  some  with  leaden  hue,  a  look  of  sadness. 

And  one  quite  tangerine,  with  dreams  of  fall, 

A  deeper  one  rich  green,  a  tone  of  gladness, 

A  paler  .\ellow  mingling  with  them  all. 

These  I  saw  resting  in  a  bowl  of  water. 
Covered  witli  it,  shining  as  the  dew. 
The  bowl,  a  cup-like  one  of  l)lue,  fast  changing 
From  silver-gold  to  pink,  to  many  a  hue. 
Keeping  them  safe  from  ugliness  deranging. 
I  saw  them  there  in  sunshine  and  in  shadow. 
I  watched  them  there  reflecting  stars  and  moon. 
They  seemed  content  to  live  there  in  the  window. 
I'm  glad  they  are  not  flowers,  passing  soon! 

— Ijisa  Guigun,  '29. 


WHY? 

Change?     Ever  changing  the  temper  and  mood. 

Strange  thoughts  and  i|Ucstionings, 

Why  do  ,^■ou  change  ? 

What  vital  part  of  me  wonld  you  tear  down; 

Is  it  the  optimist  or  tlie  ich'alist  that  you  wonld  kill? 

Do  it  at  will— I  will  be  still, 

For,  in  the  heart  of  me,  there  is  a  part  of  me 

You  cannot  kill.     Will  ym\  remember? 

Always  the  same,  whatever  the  pain, 

Sunshine  or  rain,  there's  my  love  for  you! 

— Lisa  Guigon,   '29. 
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/     V 


The  Knight  eomes  riding-  liy — on  his  w;i.\-  to  Cleve- 
hind — and  leaves  the  high  mad  to  wandi'i'  in  tlie 
gloaming  of  the  Tea  House  witli  his  "ladye  J'aire, "' 
iliss  Harms. 

Founder's  Day  honors  have  been  bestowed  not  wise- 
ly, but  too  well.  Lil)l)y  Jones,  with  unlimited  cuts, 
leaves  a  luneheon  party  and  half  a  strawlierry  short- 
(■ake  to  get  ti)  a  fifth  period  class  on  time. 

The.se  "great  men"  games,  besides  being  eiilcrlnin- 
ing,  often  prove  valuable  in  helping  one  of  our  A  stu- 
dents to  demonstrate  her  deep  knowledge  of  seven- 
teenth century  histor.v,  obscure  philosophers,  etc. 

T.  IT.  T.  wonders  if  Mrs.  Woodrow  AYilsoii  was  as 
interested  as  Lou  in  the  fact  that  EfHe  allowed  licr 
(Miss  B — )  only  one  beau  for  lunch. 

Bonnie  Mathews  might  wait  till  she  gets  to  England 
so  that  her  new  English  accent  will  be  authentic  and 
not  smack  of  Louisiana. 

Ed  ililler's  latest  picture  has  found  a  resting  place; 
likewise  Anne  Beth's  roaming  fancy.  Birds  of  a  feath- 
er often  find  a  lot  in  common. 

i 

We  would  like  to  know  whether  Emily  F.'s  retort 
to  an  inciuiry  concerning  IMartha's  whereabouts  is 
the  result  of  an  inferiority  comidex,  or  if  it  merely 
denotes  a  striving  for  efflciency.  Her  little  speech, 
"She's  not  here  so  you  can  go  now,"  scarcely  conveys 
the  true  old  Southern  spirit  of  hospitality. 

More  "affaires  du  eoeur"  !  Did  you  note  our  athletic 
Tonuny   wearing  the   mien   of   a   lilushiug   bride   and 


LA 


gracefully   serving    tish    cakes   to    Irving   at   ilonday 
morning  tireakfast  in  the  Refectory? 

And  did  you  .jump  at  conclusions  as  we  did  anil 
select  the  man  Betty  Prescott  took  to  tlie  gym  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  as  The  One, — the  cause  of  the  diamond, 
the  boxes  of  roses,  the  many  specials,  and  Jliss  Pres- 
cott "s  sudden  desire  to  write  poetry? 

.Mahoncy,  the  pseiulo-intellectual,  chooses  as  her 
favorite  painter,  the  Spaniard,  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  sit  out  at  Rhea's  in  the  early 
evening  and  eat  a  chocolate  tart  while  watching  two 
plumi)  ;\Iay  Court  beauties  cast  envious  eyes  at  one 
over  their  pretzels  anil  do[)e. 

Sarah  Everett  wins  witii  the  most  winning  way. 
Her  nuignetic  personality  even  draws  in  a  Junior  to 
make  her  bed  for  her. 

Alice  Webb's  plan  of  shooting  the  chutes  from  her 
room  to  the  Refectory  in  the  morning  on  an  impro- 
vised trolley  had  to  he  al.iandoned  because  her  room- 
mates refused  to  hoist  her  back  to  lied  after  a  hearty 
breakfast. 

In  spite  of  Jocelyn  Watson's  claim  of  being  de- 
throned, she'll  never  lie  alile  to  get  off  her  i)edestal. 

.  .  I 

Lili  t  rane  refuses  to  live  in  any  style  but  the  one 

to  which  she  is  accustomed;  we  have  high  hopes  that 

her  plans  for  lassoing  a  millionaire  will  be  successful. 

Now  that  JMartha  Wood  has  retired  to  private  life, 
forget  your  grudges  and  speak  to  her  once  again.  She 
did  her  duty  as  she  saw  it.    Give  the  little  girl  a  hand ! 
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THE     BRAMBLER 


Joismapck 
Eiiiil  Ltiilivifj 

Bismarck  was,  beyond  (luestion,  the  greatest  Euro- 
pean statesman  of  the  nineteenth  eentury  and  one  of 
tlie  greatest  statesmen  of  all  timc^.  His  i;eiiins  was 
of  the  r.iiv  constrnetive  type  and  he  is  justly  inrluded 
ill  the  trio  ol'  creators  of  modern  (Germany,  together 
with  the  great  Elei-tnr  Frederick  William  and  Fred- 
erick the  (ii-eat.  He  had  set  himself  a  great  imkI.  tiie 
realization  of  a  united  (Jermany  and  the  fudest  de- 
velopment of  the  tlei'inaii  nation;  he  pursued  it  re- 
lentlessly and  he  achieved  it  liy  methods  at  least  as 
uuimpugnahle  as  those  applied  to  any  sindlar  task  in 
history.  -Vgainst  his  many  critics  lu^  could  set  up  the 
worldly  hut  weighty  defense  of  sucee'-'S.  He  found 
(fermany  a  group  of  jealous  kingdoms  aud  principal- 
ities, the  shuttlecock  of  Austria  and  France.  He  left 
it  a  united  nation,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  [mwers, 
and  the  dominant  force  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  his  lifetime,  Bismarck  was  little  loved  l>eeause 
he  liived  little;  after  his  de;ith  lie  was  condemned  to 
a  statue  because  his  inner  man  remained  hard  to  pene- 
trate, and  partisan  hatreds  and  loyalties  east  unreal 
lights  and  (shadows  around  him.  Since  Bismarck,  as  a 
personality,  played  the  part  of  destiny  tn  the  (Ger- 
mans, the  German  nation  should  luiderstand  the  cluir- 
aeter  of  this  man  as  'he  really  was  and  not  as  distorted 
hy  wt)rship  and  by  hatred.  This  actual  characteriza- 
tion has  been  the  aim  and  the  result  of  Ludwig's  bio- 
grajihy.  We  see  not  mily  the  strong  and  weighty  ac- 
complishments of  this  great  German,  Imt  the  |iortrayal 
of  a  man,  witli  his  feeling  and  private  life  which,  after 
all,  are  inseparable  from  the  politician.  Ludwig  has 
made  of  Bismarck  a  whole — a  complete  personality 
with  emphasis  only  where  it  should  l)e  placed. 

The  original  German  work,  Bismarck,  Grscliichtc 
Elites  K(Uiii>f('rs.  was  pu])lished  in  ll):2(j  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Enti'lish  b\-  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul  in  11127. 


Meait 
Wilbur  Daniel  Steele 

H/eat  is  concerned  with  the  subtle  question  of  how 
much  of  life  must  be  taken  from  the  fit  to  minster  to 
tlie  weak. 

The  story  opens  with  the  India  family  on  the  beach 
of  their  New  England  home.  The  ".synthetic"  twins 
are  playing  in  the  wat(U'  while  the  parents,  Sam,  of 
an  nld  (.'ounecticut  family,  and  i\nne  Flagg  India,  a 
l)agan  "sprung  from  earth  to  dare  traffic  with  the 
gods,"  are  sitting  on  the  sand.  The  day  brings  much 
joy  to  Anne,  for  that  day  she  hears  of  the  death  of  a 
cousin,  Tondin  Flagg.  This  cousin  had  been  born 
with  a  tiny  horn  above  his  left  ear — he  was  not  the 
first  of  the  Flaggs  to  have  had  such  a  birth-mark.  The 
hum  had  disappeared  early  in  life,  Imt  tliere  had  re- 
mained other  tendencies  that  made  of  him  a  weakling, 
incapable  of  coping  with  life.  It  is  this  same  mark 
wdiich  makes  its  appearance  al.iove  the  left  ear  of 
Anne's  son. 

F'rom  now  on  we  are  concerned  with  Anne  s  attempt 
to  nud\e  life  over  so  that  her  son  can  live  in  it.  She 
denies  all  gods,  forgoes  all  joys  and  clear  thinking 
and  demands  that  her  fandly  make  the  same  attemjit 
of  fashioning  life  to  suit  the  unfit.  All  desires  which 
caiuiot  lie  mastered  nuist  be  banished.  Beauty,  in- 
nocence, all  must  be  abolished.  The  twins  are  turned 
out  and  Sam  is  a  stranger  to  his  son  and  wife. 

The  breaking  down  of  family  ties  is  .successfully 
|i(ii-1  rayed  by  Mv.  Steele,  but  the  attempt  at  the  end 
to  reconstruct  them  is  disappointing,  for  there  is  a 
feeling  of  instability,  of  futilit.y.  In  spite  of  this 
weakness  and  the  unconvincing  nature  of  the  scientific 
theory — of  which  we,  as  laymen,  are  not,  after  all, 
well-fitted  to  judge — the  book  as  a  whole  is  very  well 
written,  at  times  approai-hiug  the  lyrical,  and  always 
filled  with  vigor  and  force. 
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Ef  clieil  in  Moonliglkit 
James  iStepheus 

James  Stephens  has  written  a  group  of  stories  more 
powerful,  more  earthly,  more  siguitieaiit  tliau  the  title 
g'iveu  them.  They  are  delieately  woven.  Imt  the\- 
stand  out  stark  facts — "etehed  in  moonlight. '" 

The  stories  are  simple  in  their  plots;  a  hoy  and  girl 
in  love  in  "Darling",  friends  and  jilaymates  in 
■'Sehoolfellows".  the  tale  of  a  man's  destiny  in 
"Plunger."  Seemingly,  they  are  not  different  from 
the  usual  magazine  theatrics,  but  Stephens  catches 
episodes  in  their  lives,  relates  them,  and  seems  to  fol- 
low the  whole  course  of  existence  in  these  appai'ently 
disconnected  events.  He  has  spun  the  thread  of  life 
and  W(;\'(Mi  it  in  an  aii'y  fragment,  in  a  mystir,  dreamy 
fabric  as  only  a  poet  would  have  dojie. 

The  charm  of  Etched  in  Moonlight  is  Stephen's 
wax  of  ligiiting  the  bilterest  truths,  the  hardest  facts 
with  an  atmosphere  of  sheer  beauty,  yet  disclosing  his 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  the  liitterness  thereof,  in  a 
subtle  vein  of  sympathy.  One  cannot  read  these  tales 
without  thinking  of  his  ability  t"  grasp  stark  facts 
and  clothe  them  in  nebula.  «, 


^m.^':^'*^  » 


1  iBe  AuiioDiiograplky  oil   JoeineveBLiuiito  06111111 

This  autobiography,  which  has  been  so  well  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  John  Addington  Symonds, 
has  many  charms.  The  student  of  art,  being  intro- 
duced by  Cellini  himself,  becomes  acipiainted  with  the 
creator  of  the  Perseus  and  of  the  delicately  wrought 
salt  cellars  belonging  to  Francis  the  First.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  learns  of  Italy  in  the  Renaissiince 
under  the  Papal  regime.  And.  linall\.  those  interested 
in  biograiihy  for  its  own  sake  alone  would  glory  in 
Cellini's  naive  way  of  telling  his  own  thoughts,  almost 
h<lui-ting  them  out.  whether  the.y  lie  inirc  or  vile,  intel- 
ligent or  stupid.  His  life  is  full  of  color  and  action, 
or,  at  least,  so  one  is  led  to  lielieve  liy  his  vivid  and 
realistic  depiction  of  many  episodes. 

Benevenuto  Cellini  was  the  master  goldsmith  of  his 
time;  of  that  we  are  convinced  after  having  read  his 
autobiography.  He  made  medallions,  vessels,  tiaras, 
rings,  trenchers,  and  coins  for  three  of  the  greatest 
popes — Clement  the  Seventh,  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Paul 
the  Third.  All  three  sentenced  him  to  death  on  vari- 
ous occasions  and  all  three  relented.  He  escaped 
|)unishment  for  uuirdcr  through  the  leniency  of  Paul 
the  Third,  who,  in  reply  to  a  reproach,  said  to  one  of 
his  gentlemen, 


"You  do  not  understand  the  matter  as  well  as  I  do. 
I  must  inform  you  that  men  like  Benevenuto,  unique 
in  their  profession,  are  not  bnuiid  by  laws." 

And  he  was  not.  Several  times  we  find  him  fleeing 
for  his  life  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  or  of  a  soldier. 
And  again  he  is  Hghtiiig  valiantly  for  Clement  the 
Seventh  againsl  the  Hourbons  and  Pomjieo  in  the 
Castle  of  San  Angelo.  Later  he  is  very  petulant  and 
childish  over  a  slight  illness.  And  to  show  another 
turn  of  mind,  he  even  becomes  seriously  tempted  to 
take  up  necromancy.  Surely  this  very  incomplete  list 
of  episodes  is  tempting  to  any  reader. 

With  such  a  iiersonality  it  folhiws  that  he  should 
have  had  a  long  list  of  friends — indeed  thei'c  are  too 
many  to  enumerate.  One  must  mention,  however,  the 
three  popes.  Francesco  and  ('osimo  de  Jledici,  San- 
soN'ino,  Michael  Angelo,  Ka[)hael,  tlie  bastard  Pier 
Lnigi  Farnese,  t.'harles  the  Fifth,  and  Francis  the 
Fir.st. 

The  art  of  Cellini  is  better  appreciated  after  his 
descriptions  are  read,  especially  the  famous  one  about 
the  making  of  the  Perseus.  We  lil'.'c  it  better  wlien 
we  know  the  caprices  of  his  loving,  carefree,  egotistical 
heart.  His  story  is  simply  told,  direct  and  above  lioard 
liL'c  hinr-elf.  He  is  a  keen  observer,  a  man  of  action 
and  iif  many  friends — and  he  gives  to  us,  jierhaps  un- 
consciously, a  priceless  glimpse  into  Italy  when  art 
and  the  Papacy  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory. 
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Lungs 


As    1  iiev  Arem  i 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


sists  on  accompany  ing  me  on  journeys,  Jlonsieur,  and 
shi'  is  very  troublesome.  She  sliiiped  into  the  car- 
riage without  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
her  to  the  Chateau  Gaurois,  for  Madame  my  sister 
dislikes  dogs.  If  you  will  leave  her  at  my  hotel  in 
Paris,  you  will  oblige  me  greatly."  She  deftly 
smoothed  the  large  green  bow  that  adorned  the 
animal's  nech.  "Carry  her  high  up  on  your  shoulder 
thus.  jMonsieui-.  She  is  more  comfortalile  so."  She 
jilaced  the  jioodle  in  his  arms,  thanked  him,  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 

Philippe  rode  back  to  Paris,  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  injustice  of  the  universe.  Life  had  mocked 
him  with  that  favorite  trick  of  the  .satirists,  anti- 
climax. According  to  Philippe,  it  wasn't  fair.  The 
complacent  animal  upon  his  arms  was  an  indignity; 
the  preposterous  green  bow  around  the  creature's 
neck  an  outrage.  He  was  so  utterly  disgruntled  that 
he  scarcely  noticed  the  Austrian's  carriage  when  he 
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met  it  and  did  not  see  tliat  it  turned  down  a  .side 
road  a  few  Imndred  yards  behind  him.  He  was  not 
even  aronsed  to  interest  when  he  met  six  of  the 
lung's  musketeers  galloping-  at  full  speed.  They 
-were  probably  exercising  their  horses,  he  speculated 
morosely,  and  ju-ided  himself  on  being  an  uncompro- 
mising realist. 

The  next  day  Paris  was  a -buzz  with  runuirs.  The 
Marquise  de  Montfleury  had  been  arrested  on  the 
Orleans  road,  fleeing  to  Vienna.  She  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Austria  to  find  out  whether  Louis  XIV 
would  accept  the  proposal  of  a  certain  foreign  pow- 
er, aiul  had  obtained  the  information  the  ijrevious 
evening.  The  king's  spies  had  learned  of  this  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  had  planned  to  arrest  her 
and  her  confederate,  the  Austrian  attache.  The  two 
conspirators  had  gotten  wind  of  this  somehow,  and 
had  fled  from  Paris  within  half  an  hour  of  each 
other,  but  without  having  a  chance  to  communicate. 
Von  Chaumitz  had  turned  down  a  side  road  some 
distance  from  Paris  and  had  escaped.  It  was  known 
that  the  Marquise  had  arranged  with  him  to  indicate 
the  king's  decision  by  some  mysterious  signal,  but 
she  could  have  no  oi>portunity  of  doing  so.  Paris 
breathed  more  freely.  But  several  weeks  later  it 
was  learned  that  the  Austrian  court  was  in  jDosses- 
sion  of  the  secret. 

When  Philii^pe  learned  that  after  all  he  had  car- 
ried the  fortunes  of  France  on  his  arm  that  night, 
he  was  still  more  forcibly  impressed  with  the  in- 
adequacy of  things  as  they  are.  Life,  it  seemed  to 
him,  had  not  handled  this  drama  artistically.  If  he 
had  been  writing  it,  he  would  have  selected  a  more 
dignified  signal  than  a  green  bow  on  the  neck  of  a 
curly  white  poodle. 


1  ruiiii  IS  Olieii  oiranger    1  liaii 
Jr  ictioii 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Mrs.  Van  Castle  called  Thomas,  and,  with  a  frown 
more  of  annoyance  than  worry,  bade  him  send  for 
a  doctor  to  attend  to  Ivan. 

"Disgusting !  I  am  terribly  sorry  that  such  a  thing 
should  have  happened.  Come,  let  us  return  to  the 
house."  She  started  out,  but  the  girl  caught  her 
arm. 

"He  saved  my  life;  can't  I  stay  and  help?" 

"My  dear  !"  snapped  her  hostess,  leading  her  away, 
"dou't  be  absurd." 


The  doctor  arrived  shortly  and  found  Ivan  weak 
from  the  loss  of  blood  and  tossing  feverishly  on  his 
small  cot.  He  bathed  the  wound  and  bound  it  up, 
but  as  he  went  toward  the  house  his  face  wore  a 
troubled  look. 

]\Irs.  Van  Castle  received  him  with  coolness. 

"Well,  Dr.  Morris,  I  hope  the  man  was  not  killed?" 

"Xo,  ma'am,  but  it's  rather  serious  and  I  should 
suggest  that  he  be  sent  to  Washington  where  he  can 
get  first-class  attention."  The  doctor  spoke  hesitat- 
ingly and  seemed  ill  at  ease. 

"Do  as  you  think  best,  but  please  dou't  bother  me 
again  because  I  have  enough  to  worry  about.  I  am 
entertaining  tonight."' 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  poor  man  was  rubbing  his  hands 
together  nervously,  "and  how  can  we  get  him  to 
Washington,  ma'am?" 

"Take  one  of  the  cars,  of  course.  Now,  if  that  is 
all,  please  leave  me,  for  I  have  given  you  all  the  time 
that  I  can  spare."  Mrs.  Van  Castle  rang  the  bell 
and  the  doctor  was  ushered  out. 

Mrs.  Van  Castle  entertained,  and  the  affair  was 
given  half  a  column  on  the  society  page.  Days  came 
and  went,  and  the  memory  of  Ivan,  being  a  disagree- 
able memory,  soon  faded. 

One  day,  about  six  weeks  later.  Dr.  ilorris  called 
iu  a  state  of  great  excitement  to  say  that  "Ivan  had 
left  the  hospital  and  could  not  be  traced.  What  was 
he  to  do?" 

"ily  dear  doctor,"  Mrs.  Van  Castle  cut  him  short, 
"you  can't  expect  me  to  become  excited  over  this 
disappearance,  can  you?  I  had  no  idea  of  taking 
him  back.  What  could  I  do  with  a  disabled  servant  ? 
This  is  no  convalescent  home.  I  shall  be  delighted 
if  I  never  see  him  again." 

"But,  ma'am,  he  won't  be  able  to  work  again,  and 
he  did  save  the  young  lady.     Money,  you  know — " 

"Please,  Dr.  Morris !  Ivan  was  just  a  servant,  a 
groom ;  I  have  no  intention  of  worrying  over  his 
financial  att'airs.  He  was  well  paid  when  he  worked 
here,  now  that  he  lias  left,  I  would  hardly  continue 
to  pay  him  for  being  idle." 

The  doctor,  realizing  that  his  case  was  hopeless, 
bowed  himself  out  immediately. 

Soon  after  this  interview,  Mrs.  Van  Castle  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Mrs.  Buen,  inviting  her  to  tea  the 
following  afternoon  to  meet  the  Princess  Petroski. 

"I  went  to  school  in  Switzerland  with  her,  you 
know,"  ilrs.  Buen  said,  "and  now  she  is  here  in 
America  trying  to  raise  funds  for  relief  work.  Her 
brother  is  with  her.  They  were  separated  for  sev- 
eral years  during  the  war,  and  she  has  just  found 
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him  in  a  Waslnng-ton  liospital.  He  is  eliarming-,  and 
so  handsome ;  you  must  meet  him." 

Mrs.  Van  Castle  jumped  at  the  invitation,  fairly 
ji'ushing  with  enthusiasm  over  the  plione.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  to  sit  at  tea  v.'ith  a 
Russian  Prince  and  Princess! 

When  the  moment  arrived,  dressed  in  her  best, 
she  drove  in  state  to  Mrs.  Buen's.  The  latter  met 
her  with  a  welcoming-  smile  in  the  great  drawing- 
room  and  introduced  her  at  once  to  the  Princess. 
The  tall  dark  Russian  woman  was  very  gracious, 
and  while  they  stood  chatting  Mrs.  Van  Castle's  eyes 
swept  the  room.  Her  smile  became  fixed  and  an 
expression  of  horror  crossed  her  countenance  when 
;;he  saw  over  in  one  corner  Ivan,  the  groom.  At 
first  she  thought  that  she  must  be  mistaken,  but  at 
once  knew  that  she  wasn't.  His  arm  was  in  a  sling. 
Mrs.  Van  Castle  touched  Mrs.  Bueu  and  whispered 
in  her  ear: 

"My  dear,  may  I  speak  to  you  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment ?" 

"Of  course."  ilrs.  r>uen  looked  rather  startled  at 
the  white  face  of  her  companion. 

They  went  into  the  small  den  adjoining  the  draw- 
ing room.  Immediately  Mrs.  Van  Castle,  drawing 
herself  to  her  full  height,  queried : 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Bueu,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

"Of  what?"  asked  the  surprised  hostess. 

"You  must  realize  that  you  are  entertaining  my 
former  groom,  since  it  was  j'ou  who  interested  me 
in  him  that  day  in  Washington  some  months  ago." 

"Wluit  do  you  mean,  ]\Irs.  Van  Castle  ?  Please  ex- 
plain." 

"That  man  sitting  by  the  window,  with  his  arm  in 
a  sling.  He  is  Ivan,  my  Russian  groom.  I  picked 
him  up  outside  of  Marot's  on  Connecticut  Avenue, 
and  you  were  with  me.  Surely  you  nuist  remember 
him.  although  he  had  a  beard  then." 

A  smile,  a  chuckle,  and  then  open  laughter  greeted 
Mrs.  Van  Castle's  outraged  dignity.  Mrs.  Buen 
seemed  too  amused  to  si^eak  for  some  moments,  but 
finally,  controlling  herself,  she  said: 

"Why,  ilrs.  Van  Castle,  that  is  Prince  Ivan  Pe- 
troski ! ' ' 

1953 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

almost  got  here.  She  is  stewardess  on  the  Shanghai- 
San  Francisco  Line  and  her  Thursday  otf  comes 
next  week,  not  this.  Dorothy  Davis,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
M.  A.,  H.  B.,  M.  P.,  S.  A.,  B.  U.,  returned  for  reunion, 
but  was  busy  writing  a  thesis  most   of  the  time. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer  boasted  of  having  Constance 
Furman  playing  in  "Sherry"  and  we  boasted  of  hav- 
ing Lou  Bristol,  Warsaw's  great  reformer.  Rose 
Bergcr  had  an  apartment  in  New  York  witli  Hope 
Spingarn  and  was  studying  the  Arts.  Dot  Bunting 
was  taking  a  jaunt  in  Finland  competing  against 
Nurnii  for  the  glory  of  old  S.  B.  .Jean  Williamson, 
though  now  Jlrs.  Tom,  still  kept  up  her  research 
work  on  "Diseases,  Common  and  Uncommon"  and 
M-as  quite  a  noted  authority  on  all  such  matters. 
EUie  Kohn  was  back.  And  how — .  What  more  need 
be  said?     1!)53  !    Think  on  it. 

Wliy  did  Home  Fall?  The  dictionary  doesn't  tell, 
it  isn't  in  Who's  Who,  and  even  J\Iussolini  tries  to 
keep  it  a  secret.  But  after  all,  someone  must  know, 
so  we  started  to  investigate  and  this  is  what  we  found: 

Government  Professor :  Unstable  government  was 
the  ruination  of  Rome. 

Hygiene  Professor :    It  was  due  to  malaria. 

Economics  Professor :  Rome  fell  l)ecause  it  lacked 
competition. 

Social  Ethics  Professor:  Low  morals  weakened  the 
people. 

iVntlir(i])ology  Professor:  ^fixture  with  liarl)arian 
blood  did  it. 

Fine  Arts  Professor:  Rome's  artistic  stand.-irds  de- 
clined. 

Chemistr\'  Pi'ofessoi- :  The  ravages  of  fire  destroyed 
the  city. 

ilusic  Professor:    Xero  jilayed. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  there  was  no  solution,  so  we 
finally  a^ked  a  histor\-  section  man.  "Oh.  yes,"  he 
said,  "but  .v(iu  K'now.  Rome  really  didn't  fall  at  all. 
It's  still  standing." — Lainimoii. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
LANDSCAPE         ARCHITECTURE 

A     Professional     School     for     College 
Graduates. 

Tbe  Academic  Year  for  1928-29  opens 
Monday,  October  1,  1928. 

The  European  Travel  Course 

Sailing  from  Boston  June   10th 

Sailing  from  Cherbourg  September  15th 

The  Summer  School  at  Oxford 

From  Monday,  July  9th,  to  Saturday, 

September  1st. 

Henry  Atherton  Frost  ■ —  Director 

13   Boylston  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  Harvard  Square 
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SORROW'S  BEAUTY 

//  the  (laijlight  irerc  eteriHil, 

If  never  came  the  night, 

If  all  were  joy  and  ffladness. 

And  all  sadness  put  to  fliyht; 

We  think  life  would  he  perfect, 

TFe  imagine  the  ideal — 

No  shad-ow,  fear,  nor  darkness, 

Only  happiness  to  feel. 

But  we  have  eyes  that  see  not, 
We  have  ears  tfvat  have  never  heard 
All  the  glory  of  the  night, 
The  mystic  singing  of  its  bird. 
True,  its  beauty  is  not  brightness, — 
Joy  of  a  different  hue; 
It  is  finer,  calmer,  deej)er, 
And  its  beauty  is  more  true. 

Know  we — sorrow  has  its  beauty, 
Has  its  greatness  and  its  worth, 
Ha^  an  everla^tmg  power 
To  bring  heaven  nearer  earth? 
It  makes  a  friend,  a  friend  indeed. 
Males  us  feel  and  think,  and  know; 
Makes  our  love  grow  ever  stronger, 
Higher,  mightier  as  we  go! 

— Lisa  Guigon,  '29 
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SOPHY'S  ATTIC 

By  Catharine  Williams      I   ^^  ^ 


Sophy,  on  her  way  to  the  kitchen  with  her  dustpan, 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  attic  stairs,  and  gazed  at 
the  trapdoor  that  gave  admittance  into  the  region 
above.  She  was  rather  small  for  her  eleven  years, 
and  not  at  all  pretty  with  her  stringy  hair,  her  thin 
little  face,  and  her  Ijig  gray  eyes  that  gazed  at  things 
with  hungry  intensity.  But  some  of  the  eagerness 
died  out  of  them  when  she  looked  at  the  small  crowded 
rooms  over  the  grocery  store  in  which  she  had  lived 
all  her  life.  She  knew  them  all  too  well.  How  could 
she  help  it  when  the  sun  glared  into  them  so  tirightly, 
feebly  checked  at  best  by  the  dirty  white  .shades  with 
their  fringed  and  scalloped  edges?  She  knew  by 
heart  the  details  of  the  golden  oak  furniture  in  the 
parlor,  and  the  reddi.sh  double-decker  mantlepiece 
with  the  green  tiles  around  the  hearth,  and  the  wall- 
paper— but  the  less  said  about  that  the  better.  It 
was  all  depressingly  small  and  more  depressingly 
dingy. 

Sophy  had  been  named  Sophronia  by  her  father, 
a  lazy  good-natured  little  grocer,  whose  habitual 
harassed  expression  left  him  only  when  he  read  novels. 
Sophy  read  novels,  too,  but  not  the  same  kind.  She 
had  a  habit  of  propping  "Ivanhoe"  up  on  the  sink 
before  her  when  she  washed  the  dishes.  Sometimes 
she  could  almost  succeed  in  pretending  that  the  rattle 
of  china  in  the  pan  was  the  clash  of  steel  on  steel. 
She  liked  such  touches  of  realism  even  in  her  most 
extravagant  dreams.  A  dream  must  seem  real  or  it 
is  no  escape  from  reality. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Sophy  had  stopped 
before  the  attic  stairs.  She  loved  the  attic — her  attic. 
It  was  large  and  shadowy  and  mysterious,  veiled  al- 
ways in  a  dim,  cool,  violet-gray  twilight.  There  was 
a  faint  scent  of  lavender  in  the  air — the  mere  ghost 


of  a  fragrance.     Even  the  dust  was  velvet  soft,  and 
the  spider  webs  were  silvery. 

Several  dark  chests  stood  about — three  of  them  to 
be  exact,  l)ut  one  always  felt  there  might  be  more 
hidden  away  under  the  eaves.  Sophy  did  not  devour 
their  contents  at  a  gulp — she  preferred  to  ta.ste  them 
slowly,  with  the  fine  appreciation  of  an  epicure.  She 
had  just  begun  on  the  third  chest.  The  first  con- 
tained toys.  There  was  a  wax  doll  with  long,  silky, 
golden  hair,  and  a  white  dress  sprigged  with  roses. 
There  was  an  old-fashioned  black  doll  carriage  with 
large  front  wheels  and  small  back  wheels  and  a  col- 
lapsible hood.  There  was  a  flutfy  gray  cat  with  a 
blue  bow  around  his  neck.  Sophy's  favorite  was  the 
doll-bed,  a  high  four-poster,  with  blue  satin  curtains, 
and  steps  leading  up  to  it.  The  second  chest  con- 
tained dresses,  billowy,  rustling,  silken  things  in  flow- 
er-like colors.  Sophy  loved  to  put  them  on  and  be 
transformed  into  the  Countess  Sophie  de  ilouteroy, 
waiting  for  her  knight  to  i-eturn  from  the  wars.  Then 
there  was  a  little  blue  diary,  and  a  packet  of  letters 
tied  up  with  lilue  riblion,  which  Sophy  never  opened, 
because  .she  had  read  somewhere  that  no  person  of 
honor  ever  looked  at  another  person's  letters.  Best 
of  all  were  the  lockets.  One  of  them  was  small  and 
heart-shaped,  with  a  blue  stone  in  the  center,  and  it 
contained  the  picture  of  a  young  man.  The  larger 
one,  which  held  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  lady,  wa.s 
badly  dented  and  twisted.  Sophy  readily  guessed 
wh>'.  Some  devoted  lover  had  worn  it  over  his  heart 
when  he  went  into  liattle,  and  it  had  stopped  a  bullet. 
The  third  chest  held  a  three-cornered  hat  with  a  white 
cockade,  and  a  slim  silver  sword.  Their  gallant  owner 
must  have  fought  for  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  thought 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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S.  H.  W.VED,  '31 
When  the  sky  fell 
The  stars  fell, 
Breaking  to  shining-  bits. 
They  were  nothing 
Bnt  colored  glass. 
Where  the  sky  was, 
Was  a  black  pit. 
The  earth  was  falling 
Into  the  lighting 
In  the  pit. 
There  was  nothing  heard 

or  sonnded, 
Even  heart-beats. 
The  stillness  only 
Was  broken  by 
The  fall  of  shattered 
Crystal  bits 
Like  stones  of  hail 

On   window   panes. 

#        *        * 

The  stars  were  only 
Colored  glass. 

Gertrude  T.  M.  Hickin,  "29 

A  simple  melody,  your  life — 

A  song  so  soft,  so  true 
That  all  who  chance  as  passers-by 

Lift  up  their  hearts  anew. 

Each  note,  as  pure  as  love  divine. 

Vibrates  an  answer  to 
Some  wandering  soul  of  humankind 

Who  find  his  God  through  you. 


Amyliow,  TLe  Stars  Are  Oooi 
Page  Bird,  "28 

On  the  roadway  of  days. 

On  the  highway  of  life 

Worlds  go  by  unheeded; 

Our  eyes  are  veiled, 

W^e  cannot  see. 

We  think  they  are  not  needed. 

Yes,  men  are  worlds 
Within  themselves — 
Each  one  a  l)one-built  bowl 
W^ith  a  sieve-like  mind, 
A  grasping  heart. 
And  a  most  uncanny  soul. 

We  pass  these  worlds 

From  day  to  day 

Thinking  we  understand, 

Afraid  to  speak 

The  needed  word 

Or  to  offer  the  needed  hand. 

We  think  as  we  pass 

Of  only  the  scar 

That  bleeds  in  the  heart  of  our  own, 

Forgetting  their  wound 

Is  deeper  by  far 

Than  the  hurts  that  we  have  known. 

Yes,  men  are  worlds 

Within  themselves — 

But  can  they  travel  alone 

On  the  roadway  of  days 

On  the  highway  of  life 

In  a  Universe  all  of  their  own  ? 


•'fc=»^>'«>« 


S.  M.,  '29 

Nightly  and  without  hope  I  had  prayed, 

Long,  tolling  years, 

When,  looking  in  the  deep  eyes  of  the  stars. 

Dew-warm  with  tears. 

Suddenly  I  knew  that  I  could  Pray 

Nightly,  and  with  hope. 
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It  would  covei-  more  space  than  is  here  available  to  describe  full)  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. However,  I  shall  endeavor  to  tell  something  of  the  atmosi)here  which  that  great  in- 
stitution conveys  to  a  visitor.  There  are  more  than  3,500,000  volumes  in  the  Lilirary 
proper,  and  about  2,000,000  are  under  its  supervision  in  other  places. 

The  Library  was  originally  founded  in  1800,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. In  those  early  years  it  consisted  merely  of  a  few  rows  of  bookshelves  in  the  Capitol. 
These  were  all  destroyed  in  1814,  and  soon  after  that  Congress  saw  fit  to  appropriate 
$23,950  for  the  purchase  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  library,  consecpiently  these  liooks  liecame 
the  nucleus  of  the  Nation's  library. 

The  present  building  of  the  Libran'  of  Congress  was  begun  in  1889  and  finished  in 
1897.  It  wa.s  designed  by  two  famous  architects,  one  a  German,  and  the  other,  an  Aus- 
trian. There  are  many  stories  told  of  these  two.  The  German,  true  to  his  heritage  from 
the  Fatherland,  cared  little  for  decorations,  but  desired  above  all  a  firm  foundation. 
He  visualized   a  structure  that  would  withstand  all  manner  of  time  and  stress. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Austrian,  following  the  traditions  of  old  Vienna,  had  other 
ideas.  No  doubt  a  foundation  was  necessary,  but  that  was  a  minor  detail.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  creating  a  gorgeous  ensemble  of  color  and  design, — friezes,  mosaics,  and 
such  things.  Finally,  with  the  united  efforts  of  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  tlie  Build- 
ing Committees  the  two  architects  were  brought  together :  they  managed  to  reconcile  their 
opinions  into  a  plan  for  the  building.  The  result  of  their  labors  is  a  perfect  compromise. 
There  is  solidity,  there  are  huge  bulwarks,  imderground  pa.ssages  to  the  Capitol,  heighth, 
breadth,  depth  and  thickness,  which  fill  a  visitor  with  positive  awe.  Inside,  however,  it 
is  as  rich  and  ornate  as  a  true  son  of  Vienna  could  wish  for.  There  are  marble  halls  and 
vestibules,  lofty  columns  and  vaulted  roofs,  crowned  by  a  proud  golden  dome.  The 
building  occupies  three  and  one-half  acres,  with  a  present  book  space  of  eight  and  one- 
half  acres.    It  cost  .$6,932,000,  and  is  worth  it. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Library  can  scarcely  be  descrilied.  Everything  which 
was  ever  put  on  paper  seems  to  be  there  in  one  form  or  another.  Art,  Literature,  and 
Science,  including  music,  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  pro.se,  history,  medicine,  philosophy 
and  mechanics— all  are  there,  so  that  any  visitor  may  read.  The  accumulated  wisdom  of 
mankind  is  there.     Humanity  itself  is  there,  in  all  its  types  and  phases. 

But  the  great  fascination  of  the  Library,  even  to  one  who  goes  there  a  great  deal, 
is  the  gigantic  Periodical  Division  where  the  reader  can  obtain  almost  every  newspaper 
since  time  was,  and  the  numlier  of  magazines  is  unlimited.  There  is  a  superb  ilanuscript 
Division  which  contains  among  thousands  of  other  documents,  the  vast  Inilk  of  the  Presi- 
dential JManuscripts,  from  Washington's  diary  down  to  the  present.  It  is  a  magnificent 
and  inspirational  collection. 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  TAU  PHI 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  RUSSEL 


By  Elizabeth  Jones 

George  William  Russel,  better  known  as  "AE",  is 
an  Irish  mystic,  painter,  poet,  editor  and  publicist 
who  came  to  this  country  in  January  to  lecture  on 
Irish  Literature  and  the  resurrection  of  Ireland  as  a 
Gaelic  nation.  He  is  a  big  man;  six  feet  tall  for  all 
his  sixty  years,  and  weighs  two  hundred  pounds  in 
his  woolen  socks.  His  disordered  shock  of  hair,  his 
full  moustache  and  beard  as  well  as  his  Mephisto- 
[ihelian  eyebrows,  which  give  such  a  sinister  twist  to 
liis  otherwise  benevolent  countenance,  are  of  a  rich 
chestnut  color,  while  liis  eyes  are  those  of  a  poet, 
brown  and  slirewdly  twinkling.  In  accordance  witli 
the  connnonly  accepted  style  for  poets,  his  clothes 
always  need  pressing  and  he  wears  a  loosely  tied  four- 
in-hand.  His  voice  is  musical  but  has  no  brogue,  and 
his  speech,  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  implies  his  belief 
that  conversation  is  the  greatest  of  arts. 

In  his  younger  days  he  was  actively  interested  in 
politics  and  organized  Ireland's  co-operative  farming 
policy.  He  used  to  ride  through  the  country  on  a 
bicycle,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  and  incidentally  giving  an 
opinion  on  poultry  and  fodder,  which  was  highly 
valued,  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was  decidedly 
humorous  and  never  priggish.  He  also  did  much  to 
lighten  the  toils  of  women  in  the  cause  of  sanitation, 
luu'sing,  hygiene,  and  brighter  social  life.  It  is  the 
social  fact  which  interests  "AE"  far  more  than  the 
political,  and  he  believes  the  government  should  be 
decentralized  to  make  the  parish  the  unit  for  leg- 
islation. 

Russel  is  now  the  apostle  of  the  Gaelic,  which  he 
says  is  "the  fountainhead  of  Irish  iniative  and  creat- 
iveness. "  Although  he  realizes  the  difficulty  of  de- 
anglicising  the  Irisli,  he  desires  the  added  economic 
burden,  for  he  says:  "There  is  nothing  economic  in 
literature,  poetry,  or  religion,  nor  should  there  be  in 
a  language  which  is  the  vital  part  of  a  people.  The 
langaiage  is  the  people."  In  his  poetry  as  well  as  in 
his  politics  he  is  the  "Sage  of  Ireland;"  every  ruthe 
and  dun  bring  to  him  heroic  and  divine  tigures  of  the 
long  ag'o.  He  laments  the  disappearance  of  chivalry 
and  thinks  it  has  been  pushed  out  by  too  much  sophis- 
tication. He  lik^s  to  go  ])ack  to  Ciiehulain  and  the 
lovely  Deidre ;  for  him  the  night  air  is  fragrant  with 
deathless  passionate  names : 


"This  may  have  been  the  burning  breath 
That  uttered  Deidre 's  love — it  may 
Have  been  a  note  outlasting  death, 
As  Sappho  sang  her  heart  away — 

It  may  have  formed  a  joy  so  deep 
That  Ilium  must  pay  the  price, 

And  under  desert  sands  must  sleep 
Heroes  and  towns  in  sacrifice." 

"AE"  is  a  man  of  whom  Ireland  is  justly  proud, 
for  he  has  always  stood  for  his  ideals  with  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  courage. 


THOMAS  HARDY 
By  Isabel  North 

Thomas  Hardy,  the  maker  of  great  tragedies,  had, 
through  all  his  life,  learned  the  noblest  lesson  of  the 
grand  Greek  tragedies  of  whose  high  thunders  his 
voice  was  perhaps  the  last  reverberation. 

In  his  last  days,  when  he  received  a  universal  ven- 
eration as  the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen,  he  re- 
tained a  splendidl.y  unself-conseious  simplicity.  In 
Hardy  we  have  a  nolile  sincerity  and  earnestness; 
such  a  man  could  not  but  work  from  deep,  if  not 
conscious,  convictions,  and  anybody  equally  noted  in 
the  opposite  convictions  will  find  it  difficult  to  write 
of  liim  without  controversy'.  His  personality  was  al- 
ways gracious,  being  full  not  only  of  humanity  but 
also  of  humility. 

Thomas  Hardy  was  "discovered"  by  Frederick 
Greenwood,  editor  of  the  C'ornhill  Magazine,  when  he 
bought  a  copy  of  "LTnder  the  Greenwood  Tree" — 
partly  for  something  to  read  on  a  tedious  journey, 
and  partly  because  he  was  attracted  by  the  title. 
Even  before  he  had  finished  reading  the  book.  Green- 
wood is  said  to  have  been  determined  to  find  the 
author  and  get  him  to  write  a  serial  for  the  Cornliill 
filagazine.  The  result  was  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,"  Hardy's  masterly  novel  of  rustic  life  in 
southern  England,  which  gained  him  his  first  popu- 
larity. The  author  who  was  thus  "discovered''  and 
who  rose  to  be  reckoned  the  greatest  survivor  of  the 
splendid  Victorian  Age  of  novelists,  was  born  June 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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THE  MAESTRO 


By  A.  H. 


The  crowded  audience  rose  and  applauded  violently 
when  the  Maestro  entered, — carrying  his  violin  pro- 
tectively under  his  arm, — and  bowed  absent-niiiuledly. 
He  was  tall  but  somewhat  stooped,  with  an  air  of  de- 
jection rather  than  of  age.  He  wore  his  evening 
clothes  indiiJerently  well — indeed,  one  was  impressed 
with  his  nonchalance  as  he  looked  over  the  audience — 
his  deep  brown  eyes  expressing  no  interest  at  all.  It 
was  his  eyes  which  one  noticed  most,  which  now 
seemed  calm,  and  slightly  smiling. 

He  played  the  andante  almost  too  perfectly.  With 
deft,  graceful  movements  his  bow  cros,sed  the  vibi-at- 
ing  strings  of  the  violin.  The  notes  were  like  cold 
suowflakes  falling  on  the  listeners,  who  became  cold 
and  correspondingly  critical.  They  wondered  what  had 
become  of  his  Italian  tire  and  impetuosity.  The  sec- 
ond number  was  like  the  first;  technically  perfect — 
but  lacking  soul.  He  smiled  at  the  audience's  ap- 
plause in  a  rather  quiet,  hopeless  way,  and  did  not 
give  an  encore  for  the  first  part  of  the  program. 

One  of  the  remaining  numbers  on  the  program  was 
a  selection  of  his  own  called  "L 'Italic,"  in  two  parts, 
"Serenade,"  and  "Elegy."  And  the  last  number 
was  a  well-known  Mazurka  liy  Chopin,  ven  brilliant 
and  difficult. 

"When  the  Maestro  reappeared  he  did  not  bow,  but 
immediately  tuned  his  violin  and  stood  with  eyes 
darkened  with  dreams,  during  the  opening  measures 
of  the  accompaniment.  Then  he  caught  up  his  violin 
almost  convulsively  and  played  the  lyric  notes  of  an 
Italian  love  song.  His  body  swayed  rhythmically,  his 
eyes  were  glowing  with  fire,  and  the  music  rose  to  a 
high  crescendo  from  the  throlibing  strings  of  his  in- 
strument. 


of  the  fact  that  a  song  was  being  born  for  her.  She 
.stared  intently  at  the  arched  gate,  while  the  violin 
sang  on  and  the  young  musician  told  of  his  love  in 
high,  sweet  notes,  playing  with  his  whole  soul.  The 
music  rose  to  a  high  crescendo  when  snap — and  a 
string  was  gone. 

He  dropped  his  bow  on  the  stones  and  gazed  with  a 
frightened,  desperate  expression  at  the  girl,  who  looked 
back  at  him  with  uncomprehending  indifference. 

Then  a  gi-oup  of  hearty  people  surrounded  the  viol- 
inist, embracing  him  and  clapping  him  on  the  back, 
and  shouting,  "Bravo!  Bravo!"  He  looked  anxiously 
in  the  group  for  the  girl,  but  she  had  not  come  to 
congratulate  him.  He  wondered  if  she  cared  that  it 
was  his  song  for  her.  Searching  over  the  people's 
heads,  he  saw  the  gate  half  open.  Frantically  he  tore 
himself  away  from  the  surprised  crowd  and  ran  into 
the  street,  straining  his  eyes  for  a  sight  of  her  dark 
head  and  gay  dress.  He  .stopped  suddenly  and  stood 
frozen — the  truth  dawned  on  him  that  she  had  gone, 
that  she  was  going  to  carry  out  her  plans,  and  nuu-ry 
the  Venetian  with  his  ugly  riches. 

He  did  not  go  back  into  the  court,  but  stumbled  on 
down  the  street. 

Months  later  all  Florence  was  humming  the  strains 
of  an  elegy  which  he  had  composed. 


The  golden  notes  of  a  violin  were  heard  in  a  c|uiet 
street  of  Florence, — they  floated  into  the  deep  blue 
of  a  summer  night  from  the  violin  of  a  young  Italian, 
who  was  playing  in  a  courtyard  to  a  groiip  of  men 
and  women.  From  time  to  time  his  dark  eyes  flashed 
towards  a  young  girl  who  was  sitting  with  her  sister, 
and  seemed  quite  unaware  of  others  around  her,  or 


The  audience  gasped  when  the  string  broke,  and 
sat  breathless,  staring  at  the  agonized  expression  on 
the  Maestro 's  face,  and  then  burst  into  thunderous 
applause  when  he  turned  and  left  the  stage. 

The  next  number  was  not  the  second  Italian  song. 
as  was  expected,  but  the  last  number  on  the  program, 
the  rollicking  Mazurka.  The  ]\Iaestro  was  pale  and 
slightly  smiling. — he  played  it  coldly — perfectly. 
And  then,  drawing  himself  up  tall — with  a  set,  de- 
termined expression,  he  began  the  melancholy  notes 
of  his  Elegy,  and  played  it  with  all  the  sadness,  all 
the  hopelessness,  all  the  longing  which  had  been  his 
since  the  night  in  the  Italian  courtyard.  Wlien  the 
last  ciuivering  note  had  died  away,  his  eyes  were  dark 
with  pain ;  but  he  smiled  victoriously. 
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AS  WE  PASS  BY 


To  understand  the  theory  which  underlies  all  things 
is  not  sufficient.  Theory  is  but  the  preparation  for 
practice.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  brother,  that  wisdom 
may  not  be  the  end  of  everything.  Goodness  and 
kindliness  are,  perhaps,  beyond  wisdom.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  ultimate  end  is  gaiety  and  music  and  a 
dance  of  joy  ?  — James  Stephen. 


Love  wasn't  a  thing  that  came  by '  argument — or 
logic — it  was  just  lunacy.  Sometime  there 'd  be 
asylums  built  for  lovers. 

— "Impatient  Griselda,"  Dorothy  Scarborough. 


My  heart 

Has  walked  in  dull 

Brown  shoes  all  day — liut  now 

With  j'ou  the  fire-light  gleams  on  scarlet 

Slippers. 

"Moods,"  Maegaket  Smith. 


Yes!   he's   no   different.     Men   are   men   first   and 
preachers  afterward. 

— Dorothy  Scarborough. 


I  pray  for  your  desires  that  they  may  be  great, 
rather  than  for  your  satisfaction,  which  may  be  so 
beggardly  little.  — Charles  Sandburg. 


"I  want  to  be  an  angel"  was  once  the  lyric  cry. 
Then  let  such  go  be  angels.    Heaven  speed  them. 

But  not  I  ! 
I  want  to  be  a  camel  and  with  the  camels  stand. 
With  no  career,  no  destiny,  no  strategic  work  at  hand. 
— Gtilett  F.  Burgess,  "Idealism." 


I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  right  to  be 
done,  than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own 
instruction.  — Wm.  Shakespeare. 


The  noblest  lives  and  noblest  dies 

Who  makes  and  keeps  his  self-made  laws. 


Far  away  there  in  the  .sunshine  are  my  highest  a.s- 
pirations.  I  may  not  reach  them,  but  I  can  look  up 
and  see  their  beauty,  l)elieve  in  them,  and  try  to  fol- 
low where  they  lead. 

— Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


The  dog  that  dropped  his  bone  to  snap  at  its  re- 
flection in  the  water  went  dinnerless.  So  do  we  often 
lose  the  substance,  the  joy,  of  our  work  by  longing  for 
tasks  we  think  better  fitted  to  our  capabilities. 


Yon  will  succeed  liest  when  you  put  the  restless, 
anxious  side  of  affairs  out  of  mind,  and  allow  the 
restful  side  to  live  in  your  thoughts. 

— Margaret  Stowe. 


From  one  point  of  view  it  is  play,  the  most  delight- 
ful, enchanting  play  that  man  knows;  froiu  another, 
it  is  work,  the  most  serious,  strenuous  work  that  man 
does,  perhaps  the  only  work  worthy  of  his  perfected 
powers. 

What  is  Artf—Ti^u  Shawn,  "Ruth  St.  Denis." 


And  any  how,  soon,  so  soon  (in  only  seven  million 
years  or  thereabouts,  the  Encyclopedia  said)  this 
earth  would  grow  cold,  all  human  activities  end,  and 
the  last  wretched  mortals  freeze  to  death  in  the  dim 
rays  of  the  dying  sun. 

— Logan  Pbarsalu  Smith. 


Shabby  old  waistcoat,  what  made  the  heart  beat  that 
you  used  to  cover?  Funny-shaped  hat,  where  are  the 
thoughts  that  once  rested  beneath  you?  Old  shoes, 
hurrying  along,  what  dim  paths  of  the  past  did  I 
wear  out  your  sole-leather  ? 

— Logan  Pears  all  Smith. 


At  heart  every  sailor  is  a  child,  and  he  has  a  child's 
love  for  Christmas.  And  how  he  enjoys  a  Christmas 
present!  He  turns  it  around  in  his  hands  and  says: 
"By  Joe,  it's  good  to  have  Christmas." 


...  It  seemed  more  like  a  dream  than  like  setting 
out  on  a  real  adventure.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the 
events  of  my  life  had  been  designed  to  converge  to 
this  one  glorious  point.  Our  one  hundred-and-seventy- 
foot  masts  creaked.  Our  nine  thousand  square  feet 
of  sail  liellowed  before  the  wind.  We  sailed  north 
under  a  full  spread. 

— "Cownt  Luckner,  the  Sea  Devil," 
Lowell  Thomas. 
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STANDARDIZATION 

With  tlie  inc-reasiug  ontinit  of  machinery,  tlie  latest  methods  for  systematic  raising  of  children,  mak- 
ing of  money,  and  baking  of  pies,  the  installation  of  mechanical  devices  in  the  household,  and  popular 
college  careers  and  curriculunis,  we  .arc  in  every  mode  of  thought,  ever  approaching  standardization.  The 
very  word  fills  one  with  horror  and  a  helpless  sense  of  futility.  Standardization — what  a  pernicious  power 
in  the  very  word.  Standardization,  again,  and  we  see  rows  of  square  houses  with  four  windows  6x3,  and 
people  emerging  dressed  in  dark  coats  and  dresses — each  skirt  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  each  hat 
tipped  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  over  the  right  eye.  Each  of  these  standard  people  in  their  standard 
clothes  with  their  standard  minds,  walk  out  in  rhythm,  get  into  their  standard  cars,  use  the  same  swear 
words  when  it  does  not  start,  and  with  an  equal  sense  of  pleasure  drive  down  to  their  jobs.  They  meet 
at  the  usual  restaurants,  have  the  standard  lunch,  work  another  hour  and  then  go  to  the  movies.  There 
they  sit  in  "moron  magnificence",  and  laugh  at  the  same  jokes  and  love  the  same  heroines.  Then  they 
go  home,  sit  in  the  same  kind  of  furnished  rooms,  eat  a  carefully  counted  calorie  dinner,  listen  to  the 
same  stations  over  the  radio,  and  read  the  large  daily  papers — while  smoking  standard  cigarettes.  They 
discuss  the  most  popular  news  stories,  lift  their  hands  in  standard  horror,  and  measure  the  country's 
morals  by  their  standard  silver  yardsticks.  About  eleven  they  become  sleepy  and  complacently  go  to  bed 
on  sleeping  porches  to  sleep  eight  hours  only,  and  to  dream  standard  dreams  or  snore  standard  snores. 
So  endeth  their  day  of  standardization — -while  the  stars  in  the  heaven  change  their  courses,  and  the  sun 
whirls  in  its  orbit,  perhaps  to  shine  the  next  morning  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  perhaps  not — while 
the  process  going  on  among  mortals  reaches  its  goal  of  perfect  mechanism. 
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SUN  WORSHIP 

Out  of  the  darkness  crept  light ;  up,  up,  as  if  to  reach  the  zenitli  and  meet  there  the  liands  raised 
to  it  in  worship.  The  Sun,  fulfiUment  of  a  promise  of  life  and  happiness ;  the  follower  of  Zarathustra, 
who  had  been  taught  to  revere  tlie  Giver  of  life,  praised.  There  is  something  elemental  in  his  worship 
— it  pei'sists  in  us,  and  if  we,  from  self-consciousness,  fear  to  raise  our  hands,  still  our  faces  lift  to  feel 
the  warmth  and  presence.  How  much  more  they,  who  had  been  trained  in  appreciation,  mu.st  have  felt 
the  joj-  of  the  light.  How  much  greater  the  signiticanee  of  the  coming  of  Spring  to  them.  The  Sun 
had  swept  into  an  adventure  so  great  that  our  understanding  does  not  follow  its  circuit  and  now  re- 
turned, full  of  the  radiance  gained  from  the  Unknown  to  whisper  it  as  best  it  might  in  the  lavishness 
that  urged  the  sap  and  s^welling  buds  and  the  heart-beat  of  man  to  meet  it. 

The  man  passed  away  and  that  is  why  my  story  is  not  of  him :  still  the  sun  returns,  bringing  with 
it  every  bit  of  the  old  glory  with  more  added  by  everj'^  daj'  since.  Down  upon  Sweet  Briar  the  beams 
fall,  bringing  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Multiple  fragments  of  gold  pieces,  distilled 
in  the  jonquills  and  in  the  molten  melody  of  the  mocking-bird.  It  is  there  for  the  taking,  but  by  the 
law  of  nature  there  is  none  in  the  shadows — no  matter  what  may  be  standing  between  us  and  the  sun- 
shine— perhaps  ourselves  (many  of  us  would  make  very  substantial  shade).  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Spring  has  come  and,  lacking  the  perception  of  the  Zarathustrian,  we  fail  to  raise  our  hands  to  it. 

These  pieces  of  wealth  are  the  only  ones  that  we  may  grasp  with  all  our  might  and  still  not  be 
thought  miserly.  It  is,  too,  the  only  way  that  we  can  gain  a  real  hoard.  We  can't  reach  the  sini  and 
pull  it  down.  If  we  do  not  get  the  thrill  from  the  little  things — the  words  of  praise,  of  friendship,  the 
clean  swing  of  a  tennis  raquet,  the  breathless  plunge  of  a  dive — and  keep  waiting  for  the  big  thing  to 
please,  we  are  mighty  likely  to  be  still  waiting  when  the  winter  comes — and  by  our  own  fault,  we  will 
not  have  received  all  the  plus  side  that  the  law  allows. 

Can  we  not  draw  excitement  as  well  as  boredom  from  a  round  of  little  things?  It  seems  that  that 
is  the  only  method  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  humdrumuess  of  life  that  oppresses  and  brings  restless- 
ness and  unhappiness.  On  the  other  hand,  how  envious  we  are  of  one  with  the  joy  of  life.  That  one 
grasping  each  bit  of  gold  has  raised  her  whole  body  to  the  light  and,  seeing  it  creep  up  through  the 
darkness,  is  praising. 


HAIL  AND  FAREWELL 

No  more  the  amateurish  strumming  on  the  typewriter,  no  more  the  desk  covered  with  copy — we,  the 
present  staff,  give  way  to  the  coming  staff,  and  The  Brambler  takes  another  step  forward  in  its  evolu-' 
tion.  We  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  contributed  and  helped  us  during  the  year — and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  pre.judice  against  the  word  "co-operation",  we  would  mention  it,  also. 
With  a  farewell  gesture,  we  welcome  in  the  new  staff,  which  will  put  out  the  tinal  issue  of  this  year,  and 
may  every  success  be  theirs. 

WE  APPRECIATE  THE  POLLOW^ING  EXCHANGES 


The  Vassar  Review. 
The  Smith  College  Monthly. 
The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly. 
The  Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany. 
The  Plmretra — Wilson  College. 
Can-goes — Hollins  College. 
The  Kalends — Goueher  College. 
The  Old  .Maid:— Randolph-Macon. 


Aurora — Agnes  Scott  College. 

The  Taper— Uoddord  College. 

The  Acorn — Meredith  College. 

The  Distajf— Florida.  State  College. 

Pine  and  Thistle — Flora  Macdonald  College. 

The  Journal — Wofford  College. 

The  Wellesley  News. 

The  Quill — Brandon  College. 
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LIFE--A  TROLLEY  CAR 


By  Mary  Henderson 


I  paused  iinder  the  sign  "Cars  Stop  Here."  A 
gray  Mareli  rain  had  begun  to  fall.  Automobiles, 
their  lights  blinking-  through  the  drizzle,  ln;rried  past 
me.     I  .sighed  wistfully.     Each  of  these  cars  had  a 

destination  and  I I  glanced  up  at  the  sign,  "Cars 

Stoji  Here.'"  Here  was  a  friend  in  a  lonely  city.  A 
trolley  never  demands  a  destination.  You  do  not 
have  to  drive  in  a  certain  stucco  garage.  No  one 
knows  or  cares  where  you  get  off  the  trolley.  In  fact, 
for  ten  eeuts  j'ou  can  be  cai'ried  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  My  musings  were  interrupted  by  the  grating 
of  a  stopping  car.  I  hopped  aboard.  I  felt  in  my 
pocket  for  the  coin,  but  the  motorman,  as  if  sensing 
rather  than  seeing  me,  for  he  did  not  turn  his  head, 
cut  me  short:  "Pay  as  you  leave."  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders;  "It's  all  the  same  in  the  long  run,  isn't 
it?" 

"Not  quite,"  he  said. 

The  trolley  was  vacant.  I  seated  myself  near  the 
motorman.  I  wanted  company.  This  was  a  lonely 
trolley.  Hard  pelts  of  rain  were  beating  on  the 
window-pane.  I  shuddered.  There  was  something 
ominous  in  the  emptiness  of  this  trolley.  The  air  was 
heavy — not  a  single  window  was  open.  When  I  turned 
to  raise  the  one  beside  me  the  motorman  threw  back 
over  his  shoulder,  "Don't  do  that — Electric  Company 
don't  allow  it.  You're  supposed  to  leave  this  trolley 
like  you  found  it."  I  sat  down  rebiiked.  This  car 
has  been  shut  up  in  the  shop,  it  needs  a  good  airing, 
I  thought.  Queer  duck,  that  motorman — whoever 
heard  of  a  railway  corporation  that  forbade  its  pas- 
sengers to  open  the  window?  Oh,  well,  a  stuffy  trolley 
was  better  than  a  walk  in  the  rain.  My  glance  fell 
on  a  newspaper  on  the  next  seat.  Probably  four  or 
five  years  old,  I  chuckled,  for  this  car  had  certainly 
lieen  in  the  shop  for  some  such  length  of  time.  I 
glanced  at  the  date  on  the  top  of  the  page.  The 
newspaper  was  an  afternoon  edition  of  that  day.  I 
was  taken  back.  Then  someone  else  had  been  on  this 
trolley  this  very  same  day !  Perhaps  he  too  had  tried 
to  open  the  window — my  reverie  was  cut  short  by  the 
abrupt  stop  of  the  trolley.  Good !  Here  was  com- 
pany! A  voice  panting  and  out  of  breath  called, 
"Hello  there!  Would  you  leave  little  Annie  behind? 
And  I  take  your  trolley  every  day — yoir  wouldn't 
forget  me,  would  you?" 

This  was  evidently  addressed  to  the  motorman,  for 
he  replied,  "No,  I  cannot  forget  you,  no  matter  how 
hard  I  try!" 


The  voice  was  aboard  now.  It  was  that  of  a  i>retty 
girl.  She  wore  a  red  hat,  from  which  little  wisps  of 
curls  wet  with  the  rain  escaped.  Her  eyes  danced. 
Iler  cheeks  glowed.  She  was  a  pleasing  picture.  Hers 
was  a  face  full  of  joyous  expectancy — such  an  ex- 
pression as  one  sees  on  the  faces  of  children  before 
Christmas,  or  upon  women  when  about  to  hear  a 
choice  bit  of  gossip. 

Much  to  my  surprise  the  girl  chose  the  seat  be- 
side me,  and  more  to  my  surprise  she  began  at  once 
to  talk: 

"I  love  a  trolley  car,  don't  you?" 

Not  waiting  for  a  reply  she  rambled  on:  "You 
can't  see  what  is  directly  in  front  of  you.  It  isn't 
like  riding  in  the  front  seat  of  an  automobile  and 
seeing  people  hurry  out  of  your  way.  And  you're  al- 
ways scared  you're  going  to  knock  tliem  down.  You 
can"t  see  that  in  a  trolley." 

The  car  had  stopped  again.  A  dark  young  man 
dressed  in  gray  had  taken  the  seat  across  the  aisle. 
lie  carried  a  I)rief-ease,  the  contents  of  which  he  began 
to  regard  immediately  upon  sitting  down.  A  snort 
escaped  him.  He  curled  his  lips  in  evident  scepticism 
at  the  contents  of  one  of  his  large  legal-looking  papers. 
The  girl  in  the  red  hat  turned  her  head  his  way  and 
addressed  him: 

"I  was  just  saying  that  I  love  to  ride  in  a  trolley. 
The  anticipation  caused  by  not  knowing  where  you're 
going — by  not  seeing  the  road — " 

"You  should,"  the  man  with  the  brief -ease  cut  in, 
"you  take  this  trolley  every  day.  We're  going  by 
Bethel  Methodist  Church  now." 

"Oh,"  the  girl  in  the  red  hat  laughed,  "maybe 
we're  not.  Perhaps  the  church  is  just  around  the 
next  bend — ahead  of  us." 

"What  if  it  is,"  the  man  replied.  "]\Ian_y  accidents 
can  take  place  before  the  next  bend. ' ' 

"Oh,  but  they  won't,"  the  girl  shook  her  head 
bi-ightly.  "We've  never  had  an  accident  before  in 
this  trolley,  so  why  should  we  have  one  tonight?" 

"The  rain  might  blind  the  motorman 's  eyes,"  the 
man  in  gray^  offered. 

"  'Twould  not  harm,"  the  girl  replied.  "His  eyes 
are  too  keen  now." 

The  trolley  was  slowing  down  to  a  standstill.  No 
jerk  this  time.  Not  a  decided  halt.  Just  such  a  stop 
as  a  car  gradually  running  out  of  current  would 
make. 
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"Is  this  the  eud  of  the  liuef"  I  asked  tlic  girl. 
"No!  No!"  she  cried,  "the  end  of  the  line  is  a  long 
way  otf — a  long  way  off — anyway,"  her  face  liright- 
ened,  "I  get  off  a  long  time  lietore  that." 

The  car  had  (iviite  stopped  now  and  the  niotoriiian's 
"mind  the  step!"  bespoke  the  arrival  of  a  new  pas- 
senger. This  fourth  occnpant  was  a  woman  of  medinm 
heighth,  dressed  in  lilack.  Her  face,  altiiongh  not 
old,  was  careworn  and  her  hair  was  prematurely  gray. 
She  carried  a  hunch  of  white  wax  roses,  such  as  are 
used  to  decorate  graves.  Her  veil,  on  which  the  rain- 
drops glistened,  was  thrown  carelesslj'  over  her  hat. 
The  woman  sat  down  with  the  young  man. 

The  girl  in  red  turned  to  me.  "I'll  never  have  a 
face  like  that,"  she  whispered.  "She  takes  things 
too  hard.  Ugh — those  roses  are  awful.  This  trolley 
smells  like  a  morgiie  since  she  came  on  it — it  was  so 
nice  before — " 

I  couldn't  agree  with  the  last  remark  of  the  girl. 
The  air  was  bad  before,  though  perhaps  it  seemed  a 
little  closer  now — but  why  blame  it  on  the  new  ar- 
rival ? 

"She  comes  in  like  this  every  night,  roses  and  all," 
the  girl  continued.    "I'm  going  to  open  the  window." 

She  was  tugging  at  the  window  lock  when  I  cried, 
"Don't!  the  motorman  tells  me  it's  not  allowed  on 
this  trolley—" 

"Oh,  him!"  the  girl,  jerking  her  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motorman,  laughed.  "Don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him.     He  doesn't  matter  in  the  slightest." 

Cool,  fresh  air  and  a  splash  of  rain  came  in  from 
the  open  window. 

The  woman  with  the  wax  tlowers,  drawing  her  black 
cape  closely  around  her,  cried,  "Put  that  window 
down.  Only  today  my  husband  buried  a  man  who  had 
died  of  pneumonia.  He  probably  let  the  rain  splash 
in  upon  him.    So  put  it  down,  I  say  ! ' ' 

The  girl  smirkingly  acquiesced.  I  was  .surprised. 
I  had  expected  more  spirit  from  her. 

The  man  with  the  hard  face  looked  up. 

"One  doesn't  have  to  die  of  pneumonia.  There  may 
be  other  diseases." 

"Yes,  oh  my,  yes!"  the  woman  agreed.  "Only  to- 
day the  man  with  a  ciueer  rattle  in  his  throat  came 
to  me — and  you,"  she  turned  to  the  man  with  a  hard 
face,  "you  started  up  my  front  steps  once,  but  turned 
around  and  walked  off." 

"Yes,"  the  man  cut  in,  "I  got  wise.  You  couldn't 
have  helped  me.    You  're  a  fake — ' ' 

"And  you  started  to  speak  to  me  after  the  show 
one  night,  but  you  turned  and  walked  off  then,  too," 
the  girl  chimed  in. 


"Yes,"  the  man  agreed.  "You  couldn't  have 
helped  me  either.    You,  too,  are  a  fake." 

"Then  you  don't  believe  in  anything  at  all:'"  the 
girl  asked,  iiicrcdulimsly.  "You  don't  believe  that 
things,  even  if  they  do  look  dark  now,  will  by  and  by 
turn  out  all  right — just  around  the  bend,  you  know. 
You  don 't  believe  in  sunri.se  ? ' ' 

"Of  course  not!"  the  man  snorted.  "Rank  senti- 
ment ! ' ' 

"You're  right  there,"  the  woman  with  the  wax 
floAvers  nodded  contemptuously.  "There's  nothing 
to  that.  If  folks  but  knew  the  misery  that  comes  to 
my  door.  ^Mothers  who  lost  their  sons  in  the  wai", 
wives  who  have  lost  husbands  to  the  sea,  men  who 
have  lo.st  faith  in  women,  then  there  would  be  no  more 
talk  about  sunshine  after  rain.  Sunsets  are  idyllic. 
Sorrows  are  the  realities  of  life." 

The  trolley  groaned  in  making  the  bend  as  if  voic- 
ing agreement  with  the  woman  in  black. 

"Sorrows,  I  think,"  the  man  replied,  "are  the  work- 
ings of  a  distorted  imagination."  With  rising  con- 
viction he  cried,  "I'll  never  be  disappointed  in  life, 
ladies,  because,  you  see,  I  believe  in  nothing." 

The  girl  rang  the  bell  for  her  stop. 

' '  I  get  out  here, ' '  she  said. 

Then,  turning  to  the  young  man,  she  tlung  at  him, 
mockingly,  "Come  to  see  me  dance  at  the  Rialto. 
Maybe  I  '11  teach  you  to  believe  in  butterflies  or  fairies. 
But  you  are  beyond  help  tonight." 

She  skipped  up  to  the  motorman  and  threw  a 
twenty-dollar  bill  at  him.  He  turned  his  head  in  her 
direction.    "No  smaller  change?"  he  demanded. 

' '  None ! ' '  she  laughed. 

"Well,  I  can't  change  it.  You  got  on  with  too 
much  money.  Guess  I'll  keep  it  all,"  the  motorman 
chuckled. 

"No  you  wcm't,"  the  girl  cried.  "I'd  gladly  give 
it  to  the  trolley  if  I  thought  it  would  mean  some  new 
window  shades  or  another  seat  nearer  the  front;  but 
if  I  give  it  to  you,  how  do  I  know  you're  not  going 
to  take  it  to  the  end  of  the  line  1 ' ' 

"Here!  here!"  I  cried,  "I'll  pay  the  lady's  fare." 

"Thanks,  oh.  thanks!"  the  girl  called,  jumping  off. 
"I  just  knew  someljody  would." 

The  man  with  the  hard  face  scowled. 

"That  won't  happen  again,"  he  mumbled,  "she'll 
be  thrown  in  jail  for  that  next  time." 

He  rang  the  bell  and  with  a  nod  of  his  head  to  the 
woman  in  black  he  sauntered  up  to  the  door. 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Just  before  vacation : 

Sweet  Briar  at  last  enters  the  realm  of  Hollywood, 
and  will  be  disappointed  if  the  "Prowler"  fiasco  does 
not  gain  its  coveted  publicity  along  with  the  sewing- 
machine,  scales,  and  students-rejecting-fiction  pheno- 
mena.    "Cherchez  la  press-agent." 

Sidelights  on  said  farce :  S(|ueak  dons  her  best  bib- 
and-tucker  to  dazzle  Mr.  Prowler;  Kitty  Leadbeater 
says  if  the  man  ever  gets  into  her  room  he  will  never 
get  out;  and  Jocelyn  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
whole  affair  in  tracing  the  toe-tickler  to  a  be-mus- 
tached  stranger  she  and  Alice  had  ogled  through  their 
campus  window. 

Giesecke  (Sophomore  who  jovially  embraces  Junior 

privileges)  and  her  John  are  the  occasion  for  Miss 

Sparrow's  calling   a   frantic   house-meeting   in   Ran- 
dolph. 

Harriet  Dunlap  and  John  Bell  T.  accept  with  pleas- 
ure iliss  Adelaide  Henderson's  very  kind  invitation 
to  spend  Easter  holidays  with  her  in  Aiken.  "Noblesse 
Oblige." 

Betty  the  Briarite  is  asked  to  stick  to  her  guns  and 
laddergrams  instead  of  stealing  T.  H.  T.  thunder. 
Plagiarism,  my  child ! 

Kewpie  Hodnett  learns  that  the  size  riding  boot 
one  wears  does  not  depend  on  the  shoe  one  wears  in- 
side the  boot. 

"W.  and  L.  catches  the  reform  contagion  from  Sweet 
Briar — but  goes  into  the  matter  more  deeply,  and  in 
a  federal  manner. 

Taliaferro  wins  with  the  most  frequent  and  pene- 
trating whine,  but-Jayne  runs  a  close  second  by 
steadier  practice.  The  race  between  Kay  and  Tommy 
for  er-friends  among  the  underclassmen  will  be  ended 
only  at  graduation. 


No  doubt  it  is  on  some  of  Miss  Oliver's  many  chap- 
eronage  trips  to  town  that  Ethel  Ware  j3onfers  with 
her  and  receives  advice  on  that  poignant,  breath-tak- 
ing subject. 

We  all  hope  that  vacation  will  change  Cecil  Wood- 
ward 's  alluring  complex — not  heighten  it,  parbleu ! 

]\Iurder  will  out !  And  so  will  the  name  of  a  donor 
of  flowers  (especially  if  sent  for  advertising  purposes). 

Speaking  of  the  girl  who  uses  her  head,  of  course 
her  activities  will  be  heavy  this  spring,  and  we  sup- 
pose she  does  need  room  to  spread  out,  but  miist  she 
have  a  room  originally  intended  for  four  occupants, 
we  mean,  must  she  reaUyl  Now  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  head  .size  or  neck  length . 

Isabel  North  evinces  somewhat  bad  taste  and  wears 
a  wrist-watch  all  through  a  late  seventeenth  century 
play. 

Like  the  proverbial  parading  of  orphans  before  pros- 
pective parents.  Sweet  Briar  students  flash  usually 
hidden  charms  on  the  Rotarians.  Bathing  beauty  con- 
tests are  next  in  line. 

A  reporter  from  the  Xew  York  Times,  on  inquiring 
the  trend  of  religious  discussions  here,  is  forced  to 
learn  the  bitter  truth;  that  time  is  spent  not  on  ses- 
sions which  recjuire  intelligence,  but  on  ' '  Taking  Pict- 
ures,"  "Ghost,"  "Five  Objects,"  and  cross-word  puz- 
zles, with  perhaps  a  few  more  profound  pokings  into 
hackneyed  ' '  Fallacies. ' ' 

With  the  arrival  of  spring  comes  also  the  re-awaken- 
ing of  the  youthful  intellect.  We  listen  to  and  wonder 
at  the  attempted  erudition.  Note  the  affected  con- 
versations at  Rhea's — the  foggy  references  to  Tolstoi 
or  to  some  obscure  philosopher.  Poetr\-  is  misquoted, 
and  names  mispronounced.  Pedantry.  Superficiality. 
We  long  for  a  word  of  Pansy  Smiff  or  little  Fester. 
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Oouitti  LiuicikBLer,  tlae  bea  Oevil 
Bi/  Lowell  Thomas 

■  There  is  a  spirit  of  adventure  in  all  nl:'  us  that  must 
revel  in  the  story  of  the  Sea  Devil  and  his  adventures. 
It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  small  brothers  fairly  "eat 
lip,"  and  grandmothers  dote  on  almost  as  eagerly. 

Its  power  lies  partly  in  its  modernness,  in  the  fact 
that  it  actually  did  hap- 
pen, and  within  our  own 
age.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  the 
opening  chapter,  has  pict- 
ured Von  Luckner  as  a 
magnificent  nautical  fig- 
ure, who  "radiates  per- 
sonality." "I  thought  the 
age  of  pirates  had  van- 
ished with  the  passing  of 
Captain  Kidd  and  t  h  e 
Barbary  Corsairs,  but  here 
was  one  of  the  good  old 
'Yo-ho  and  a  bottle  of 
rum'  type." 

The  story  is  told  in  the 
words  of  the  Sea  Devil 
himself;  the  whole  book 
thrills  with  his  passion  for 
excitement  and  daredevil 
exjjloits.  Page  after  page 
holds  us  in  suspense  for 
the  outcome  of  a  particu- 
larly hair-raising  episode,  and  we  gasp  with  amaze- 
ment that  so  many  adventures  could  be  crowded  in- 
to one  man's  life. 

Born  a  count,  Vou  Luckner  ran  off  to  sea  as  a  boy, 
and  served  for  seven  years  before  the  mast  as  a  com- 
mon "jack  tar,"  suffering  the  awful  hardships  that 
the  sea  visits  upon  its  children.  During  his  turns 
ashore  he  had  served  at  various  times  as  a  Salvation 
Army   officer,   kangaroo   hunter,    prize    fighter,     and 
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^Mexican  soldier.  Then,  one  day,  after  he  had  fought 
his  \\i\y  up  from  a  common  sailor  to  the  rank  of  an 
officer  of  the  German  navy,  he  was  commissioned  to 
perform  the  audacious  feat  of  taking  a  sailing  ship 
through  the  British  blocade  in  order  to  raid  Allied 
shipping.  The  story  of  how  he  accomplished  it  forms 
the  main  part  of  the  book. 

It    is    a    breathless   tale    from    l)eginning    to     end. 

Storms,  shipwrecks,  desert 
islands,  captures  and  es- 
capes, were  all  part  of  his 
h  a  r  r  0 win g  experiences. 
Meanwhile  he  raided  and 
sank  ships  of  the  Allied 
forces  in  systematic  fash- 
ion; he  scouraged  the 
waves  from  cold  polar 
regions  among  the  ice- 
bergs to  the  balmy  clime 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


Inferferemce 

By  Roland  Peiiivee 

1  III  erf  ere  live  presents  the 
anomaly  of  a  murder  mys- 
tery which  is  not  a  mys- 
tery at  all  to  the  reader. 
The  events  leading  up  to- 
the  murder  are  narrated, 
then  the  murder  itself,  and 
finall,\-  the  discovery  of  the  murderer.  The  story  does 
not  lose  by  this  departure  from  the  usual  [irofedure, 
since  the  interest  depends  on  the  play  of  character 
and  motive  rather  than  on  suspense.  It  contains  many 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  conventional  melodrama — 
murder,  blackmail,  and  an  Enoch  Arden  situation ; 
but  they  are  very  effectively  combined  and  the  treat- 
ment is  convincing. 
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Sir  John  Marlay,  a  distinguished  English  surgeon, 
is  very  happily  married  to  a  woman  whose  first  hus- 
band, Philip  Vooge,  was  supposedly  killed  in  the  war. 
One  day  Deborah  Kane,  a  woman  who  had  loved 
Vtioze  Ijefore  he  married  Lady  Marlay,  accosts  the 
latter  on  the  street  and  tells  her  that  the  report  of 
her  husband's  death  was  false.  She  has  some  letters 
relating  to  the  affair  and  demands  a  price  for  her 
silence,  which  Lady  Marlay,  thinking  of  her  husband's 
reputation,  consents  to  pay.  Some  days  later  a  man 
under  the  name  of  Julian  Ackroyd  comes  to  consult 
IMarlay  professionally  when  the  latter  is  out,  and  is 
received  by  Lady  Marlay,  who  recognizes  him  as 
Philip  Vooge.  He  is  an  engaging  blackguard,  whose 
ruling  passions  are  selfishness  and  conceit.  Lady  Mar- 
la.y  tells  him  the  situation,  and  he  offers  to  go  to  De- 
borah and  get  l)ack  the  letters  that  night.  Vooze  tin- 
ally  gets  in  touch  with  Sir  John,  who  of  course  does 
not  know  him,  and  is  told  by  the  surgeon  that  he  has 
a  very  short  time  to  live.  But  out  of  spite  he  tells 
Sir  John  the  whole  story,  and  the  latter  resolves  to 
go  to  Deborah  and  demand  the  letters.  So  all  three 
of  them  visit  the  tlat  at  some  time  that  night,  and 
Deborah  is  nuirdered.  Who  commits  the  crime,  how 
the  three  of  them  suspect  one  another,  and  the  law 
suspects  everyone  but  the  real  murderer,  and  how  the 
latter  is  finally  disclosed,  forms  a  story  that  is  in- 
teresting, not  so  much  in  itself,  as  in  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  characters  of  the  people  concerned. 

These  people  are  very  well  drawn.  The  four  of 
them — Philip  with  his  self-pity,  his  longing  for  ad- 
miration, his  shameless,  abysmal  selfishness;  Deborah, 
a  vivid,  aggressive  woman,  cherishing  for  years  a 
smouldering  Juitred;  gentle,  devoted  Lady  Marlay, 
and  the  resolute,  (piietly  self-confident  Sir  John,  with 
his  saving  sense  of  humor — all  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, an  intense  resentment  of  any  interference  with 
their  lives.  Their  respective  reactions  to  this  very 
unpleasant  stimulus,  and  the  resulting  complications, 
form  an  interesting  study  in  cause  and  effect :  Liter- 
ference  is  the  motif  of  the  book. 

Ouliure  ana.  Docial  Progress 
By  Prufcssur  Joseph  K.  Fohoiii 

(Publislied  liy  Loiigiiians,  Green  &   Co.) 

Two  concepts  have  revolutionized  social  thinking. 
These  are  the  "conditioned  reflex"  and  "Culture." 
Many  phenomena  of  human  life,  formerly  described 
by  a  multitude  of  confusing  terms,  are  made  by  the 
help  of  these  two  concepts  to  appear  in  simpler  and 
clearer  light.     The  conditioned  retlex,  or  conditioned 


response,  is  a  physiological  term.  It  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  the  dog  and  the  bell.  At  first,  the  dog 
made  no  definite  reaction  to  the  bell,  but  after  he  had 
been  fed  several  times  when  the  Viell  was  sounded,  he 
came  to  drip  saliva  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  alone,  even 
when  no  food  was  In'oug'ht.  Human  personality  is  a 
bundle  of  conditioned  responses.  It  is  made  of  many 
sentiments,  tastes,  interests,  attitudes,  and  ideals ;  it 
is  almost  infinitely  complex,  but  the  process  by  which 
it  is  built  is  the  comparatively  simple  process  of  the 
conditioned  response. 

Culture  is  the  term  used  by  anthropologists  and 
sociologists  to  designate  everything  that  is  artificial, 
in  other  words,  "civilization."  Wagner's  music  is 
culture,  Raphael's  painting  is  culture,  but  so  is  the 
Australian  boomerang,  the  Indian's  birchbark  canoe, 
the  Hawaiian  hulu  dance,  the  Buddhist  belief  in  trans- 
migration of  souls,  the  world's  baseball  series,  and 
our  common  garden  hoe.  It  reminds  us  of  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  small  town  second-hand  junk  shop, 
"We  buy  and  sell  everything,  from  an  old  shirt  to  a 
church  organ."  What  makes  all  culture  alike  is  that 
it  is  the  product  of  hmnan  nature,  but  never  becomes 
incorporated  into  human  nature.  Your  child  will 
come  into  the  world  not  one  whit  more  predisposed 
toward  Christian  kindness,  baseball,  American  busi- 
ness honesty,  or  shoes  and  stockings,  than  the  child  of 
a  Zulu  or  a  Hottentot.  Human  nature  has  changed 
very  little,  if  any,  since  the  dawn  of  history.  There- 
fore, social  progress  nuist  consist  in  the  reshaping  of 
culture  rather  than  in  the  improvement  of  human 
nature.  This  reconstruction  must  be  guided  by  cer- 
tain standards  of  good  and  evil,  or  tests  of  welfare. 
This  book  shows  how  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  set  of 
standards  which  would  be  of  universal  human  validity 
and  free  from  the  moral  prejudices  of  any  particular 
civilization. 

Culture  is  a  product  of  human  nature,  but  not  a 
uniform  product.  It  varies  with  geography  and  his- 
tory. The  differences  between  peoples  are  accounted 
for  primarily  by  history,  secondarily  by  geography, 
very  little  if  at  all  by  racial  "temperament."  Culture, 
though  a  product  of  man,  turns  about,  so  to  speak, 
and  molds  human  personality.  In  some  spheres  this 
molding  process  amounts  to  a  needless  tyranny,  which 
thwarts  the  best  development  of  individual  happiness. 

Upon  these  basic  concepts  and  points  of  view  the 
author  has  built  a  text-book  for  beginners  in  sociology. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  presents  the  fundamentals: 
in  so  doing  it  draws  material  from  history,  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  ethics,  economics,  and  sociology. 
The  second  half  of  the  book  applies  these  principles 
to  the  ijractical  social  problems  of  the  day. 
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COWBOY  BALLADS 


By  Elizabeth  Crane 


The  cowboy  was  and  is  sentimental.  In  tlie  old 
days  he  had  a  very  solitary  life.  He  had  time  for 
memories,  and  memories  are  almost  always  tinged 
with  sentiment.  This  has  given  to  most  of  the  cowboy 
group  a  note  of  plaiutiveness.  This  plaintive  note 
was  also  effective  for  soothing  and  steadying  the  cattle 
for  which  the  songs  were  primarily  used. 

Many  of  the  cowboy  outfits  had  in  them  a  puncher 
with  a  love  for  making  verses  and  many  a  puncher 
boasted  he  could  sing  all  night  and  never  repeat  him- 
self. While  the  other  cowboys  gathered  around  the 
campfire  at  night,  or  in  the  saloon,  he  would  entertain 
them  with  long  tales,  often  of  death — death  from 
stampedes,  from  Indian  attacks,  from  drowning,  from 
six-shooter  deals.  So  we  find  many  of  the  cowboy 
songs  are  tragedies — and  the  more  tears  they  could 
elicit  the  more  popular  they  were.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  these  tragic  ballads  is  called,  "Wheu  Work 
is  Done  this  Fall,"  and  begins  like  this: 

A  group  of  jolly  cowboys 

Were  discussing  plans  one  day — 

Then  one  of  them  begins  to  tell  of  home  and  the 
mother  he  had  left,  but  was  soon  going  back  to : 

When  the  roundup  is  over, 
And  the  shipments  done  this  fall, 
I'm  going  home,  boys, 
Just  to  see  them  all. 

That  night  the  cowboy  stood  guard : 

It  was  an  awful  dark  uight,  boys, 
And  storming  very  hard. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  storm  tlie  herd  stampeded; 
the  cowboy's  horse  fell,  fatally  crushing  the  rider. 
The  cowboys  found  their  dying  companion  after  the 
run  was  checked,  and  as  they  gathered  around  him 
he  resumed  the  theme  of  home  and  mother : 

Send  my  wages  to  my  mother. 

All  that  I  have  earned. 

For  I'm  afraid,  boys. 

My  last  steer  I  have  turned. 

George,  you  take  my  saddle, 

And  Billy,  you  take  my  bed. 

And  Fred,  you  take  my  pistol 

After  I  am  dead. 

Think  of  me  kindly,  boys. 

When  you  look  upon  them  all. 

For  I'll  not  see  my  mother 

When  the  shipment's  done  this  fall. 


The  cowboy  songs  have  probably  extended  over  a 
larger  area  than  any  other  class  of  folk  song.  They 
appeal  to  the  average  man.  They  have  a  sort  of  prim- 
itive romance  about  them ;  the  hero  wins  out  because 
he  is  big  and  strong;  the  villain  loses  because  he  is 
strong  and  bad;  and  the  women  are  shadows,  rewards 
of  valor. 

Many  of  the  cowboy  songs  deal  with  the  lives  of 
frontiersmen,  and  are  alive  with  the  vernacular  and 
ideas  of  range  life.  It  didn't  matter  in  wild  western 
states  if  the  hero  lie  a  criminal  or  not;  the  cowboy 
would  mourn  for  him  if  he  could  laud  his  lu-avery  and 
sympathize  with  him.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  this  human 
sympathy  as  we  read  "Jesse  James,"  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  cowboy  ballad.s — 

Je.sse  James  was  a  lad  that  killed  man\-  a 

man; 
He  robbed  the  Danville  train. 
But  that  dirty  little  coward  that  shot 

Mister  Howard 
Has  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

Refrain  : — 

Poor  Jesse  had  a  wife  to  mourn  for  his  life. 
Three  children,  they  were  brave ; 
But  that  dirty  little  coward  that  shot 
'     Mi.ster  Howard 
Has  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 
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A  Scotchman  was  found  dead  in  front  of  a  slot 
machine.  A  sign  on  the  machine  read:  "Your  penny 
back  if  you  hit  hard  enough." — Flamingo. 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Sophy.  That  was  as  far  as  she  had  goue,  but  for 
the  present  it  was  enough.  She  hoped  that  farther 
down  there  might  l)e  a  plumed  helmet  and  an  em- 
lilazoned  shield  whose  possessor  had  gone  to  the  Cru- 
sades.   That  anticipation  was  very  sweet. 

Yes,  she  loved  the  attic,  and  she  had  it  all  to  her- 
self. Ever  since  she  eould  remember  no  one  had  been 
up  there.  She  loved  to  stop  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  gaze  at  the  trapdoor,  and  savor  the  knowledge 
of  what  was  behind. 

"Sophy!" 

Sophy  started,  and  almost  dropped  the  dustpan. 
Even  after  eleven  years  she  was  not  quite  used  to  the 
sound  of  her  mother's  harsh  voice.  Her  name,  thus 
pronounced  sounded  terribly  like  "Soapy."  Obvi- 
ously her  mother  had  never  approved  of  that  name. 

Sophy  ran  down  to  the  kitchen.  Her  mother,  a 
large,  lean,  energetic  woman,  was  vigorously  wring- 
ing clothes.  There  was  no  nonsense  about  Mrs.  Monty 
— on  the  contrary  there  was  something  which  readily 
accounted  for  the  harassed  look  in  IMrs.  Monty's  eyes. 

"Soapy,"  she  announced  briskly,  "the  clothesline's 
lu-oke,  and  I've  got  to  have  another  right  away. 
P'raps  there's  rope  in  the  attic.  Run  up  and  see, 
(juick." 

Sophy's  face  blanched.  "Ma,"  .she  pleaded,  "please 
don't  make  me  go  up  there." 

"And  what  for,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"I  just  can't.  Oh  Ma,  plea.se!"  Sophy's  voice  was 
low  and  strained. 

"Up  you  go,"  snapped  Mrs.  Monty,  "and  no  non- 
sense about  it!"  She  fixed  her  eye  on  Sophy,  and 
Sophy  went.     She  had  never  disobeyed  that  look. 

With  her  heart  pounding  heavily  and  her  small 
hands  clenched,  she  climbed  the  stairs,  at  whose  foot 
she  had  stood  so  often.  She  caught  her  breath  as  she 
raised  the  trapdoor.  The  glaring  sunlight  streamed 
into  the  farthest  corners  of  the  small  unplastered 
room,  revealing  a  pile  of  lumber,  and  a  few  broken 
cane-liottomed  chairs.  The  air  was  hot  and  stuffy. 
There  was  a  coil  of  rope  in  one  corner.  Sophy  picked 
it  up,  and  dully,  mechanically  descended  the  staii-s. 

Tkomigliis  IT  Fo  Ml    1  am  Ir  in 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

the  second,  1840,  in  the  village  of  Upper  Broek- 
hampton,  near  Dorchester,  in  the  very  heart  of  that 
Wessex  whicli  he  was  destined  to    make    immortal 


through  his  works.  He  did  not  go  to  a  university  or 
even  to  one  of  the  famous  public  schools,  but  received 
his  editcation  at  home  and  at  the  local  schools.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  articled  as  pupil  to  an 
ecclestical  architect  in  Dorchester.  For  the  next  ten 
years  Hardy  studies  architecture  and  literature  to- 
gether, unable  to  decide  which  he  should  chose  as  a 
vocation.  Much  of  his  writing  at  this  time  was  in, 
verse,  but  he  did  not  publish  this  until  many  years 
later.  When  he  was  twenty-seven,  his  biographers 
say,  he  wrote  a  long  novel  called  "The  Poor  Man  and 
the  Lady,"  hut  when  he  sent  it  to  Dickens'  publishers. 
Chapman  and  Ilall,  George  Meredith,  then  a  reader 
for  the  firm,  sent  the  manuscript  back  to  him  with 
the  advice  that  he  had  better  write  another  novel  with 
more  plot.  That  advice  produced  "Desperate  Reme- 
dies"— a  book  criticized  as  having  too  much  plot.  Suc- 
cess came  to  the  young  author  in  1872  when  he  pub- 
lished "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  and  followed 
it  with  "A  Pair  of  Bhie  Eyes"  the  next  year,  and  in 
1874  with  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd." 

After  Hardy  published  "  Jude  the  Obscure",  which 
appeared  in  1895,  so  many  hard  things  were  said 
aboitt  it  that  he  returned  to  his  first  love — poetry, 
and  the  oittstanding  work  of  his  final  period  was  the 
long  epic  drama,  "The  Dynasts." 

The  author  of  "Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles"  died  on 
January  the  eleventh,  1928,  replete  with  honors,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-seven.  Now  Britain  has 
buried  Hardy 's  ashes — all  but  his  heart — in  the  Poet 's 
Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey,  an  honor  reserved 
only  for  the  Empire 's  greatest  men.  And  at  the  same 
hour,  his  hitmble  village  neighbors  and  farmer  friends 
were  honoring  him  with  simple  rites  at  Stamford  in 
Dorsetshire,  when  his  heart  was  laid  in  the  grave  of 
his  first  wife  in  "Mellstock"  churchyard. 

The  burial  of  Hardy's  ashes  and  heart  in  two  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  harks  back  to  his  early  days 
when  he  found  himself  divided  between  two  different 
forms  of  art. 

There  are  cigarettes  now  that  will  stop  coughs,  help 
the  singing  voice,  make  one  feel  happy  and  content, 
Intt  we  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  some  manu- 
facturer puts  one  on  the  market  that  will  stop  hair 
falling  out. — "Kind's  Jester,-'  by  Albert  Nock. 

"Why,  Bridget,  I  can  write  my  name  in  the  dust 
on  that  table." 

"Sure,  ma'am,  and  an  education's  a  foine  thing  to 
have,  ma'am." — Old  Maid. 
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"Do  any  people  try  to  get  oif  this  trolley  without 
liayiug?"  he  demanded  in  a  loud  voiee  of  the  motor- 
man. 

"Not  many,"  the  motorman  responded.  "In  fact, 
I  can  recall  only  one  just  now — by  the  name  of  Abe- 
lard,  and  the  cops  got  him. ' ' 

' '  Yes,  he  came  to  see  me  not  long  afterwards, ' '  the 
woman  in  black  called  out,  "he  was  in  a  pretty  bad 
■way. ' ' 

The  man  in  gray  nodded.  "He  ought  to  be.  He 
was  a  fool  to  try  to  get  off  the  trolley  like  that.  You've 
got  to  pay  'as  you  leave'  or  break  your  neck  liy  jump- 
ing the  back  door."  The  door  closed  .shut  behind  the 
young  man.    He  wa.s  gone. 

I  was  uneasy.  I  didn't  like  the  presence  of  the 
woman  with  the  wax  roses.  She  was  repulsive  to  me.  I 
felt  terribly  dismayed  whenever  I  looked  at  her.  Such 
a  tragic  face  and  such  a  futile  philosoph3^  "Sorrows 
are  the  realities  of  life." 

I  jumped. 

The  woman  had  rung  the  bell.  Wrapping  the  wax 
roses  tighter  in  their  white  paper,  she  rose.  When 
she  had  given  the  stiff'  Mowers  many  pats  she  turned 
to  me. 

"I  always  get  off'  here  at  the  Bridge,"  she  whisp- 
ered. "I  meet  many  friends  here — perhaps  some  day 
you  will  meet  me  at  the  bridge?" 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  I  cried,  "anything  to  get  off' 
this  trolley — " 

I  followed  her  to  the  door.  She  handed  the  motor- 
man  her  fare  and  much  to  my  surprise  called  him 
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"brother."  The  motorman's  voice  iu  return  lost  its 
hard  tones  when  he  responded,  "sister".  Some  love 
existed  between  these  two  strange  people.  Queer  I 
hadn't  noticed  the  relationship  before.  Because  there 
was  a  resemblance  in  the  voices  of  the  two,  I  turned 
to  look  at  the  face  of  the  motorman,  but  he  quickly 
averted  his  head.  The  trolley  had  stopped  now^  The 
woman  motioned  me  to  follow  her.  I  put  one  foot  on 
the  step.  I  drew  back.  The  rain  had  ceased.  I  had 
wanted  to  see  the  river  in  the  rain.  Now  it  would  be 
the  same  as  any  river.  "I'll  wait — some  other  night 
perhaps,"  I  called  to  the  woman.  The  motorman 
chuckled. 

I  took  my  old  seat  again.  A  loneliness  stronger  than 
that  I  experienced  when  I  first  boarded  the  trolley 
swept  over  me.  My  companions  of  the  last  minutes 
had  not  been  delightful,  but  at  any  rate  they  were 
companions.  I  had  not  noticed  before  how  large  and 
empty  the  trolley  was.  My  smallness  struck  me.  Why, 
this  car  was  immense.  My  companions  had  seemed  to 
crowd  it  up.  Yet  how  could  they  ?  There  was  room 
for  many  more  people  in  this  trolley.  Of  course, 
there  was  the  motorman,  but  he  was  correspondingly 
large.  I  glanced  at  his  big,  unfriendly  back.  I  was 
afraid  of  him.  An  indescribable  dread  seized  me. 
How  I  wished  I  had  alighted  with  the  woman  in  black 
at  the  Bridge.  When  these  fears  and  the  stillness  of 
all  save  the  motor  had  become  unbearable,  the  motor- 
man  turned  around  offering  his  face  for  the  first  time 
to  my  view — the  man  had  no  ttesh  on  his  bones.  I 
gazed  at  the  face  of  a  skeleton.  His  jaw  sagged.  He 
spoke. 

"This  stop  is  the  last  before  the  end  of  the  line." 

I  arose. 

"I'll  get  off  here,"  I  gasped  in  a  choked  voice.  I 
held  my  fare  out  to  him.     He  shook  his  bony  head. 

"My  sister  paid  back  at  the  Bridge  for  you,  Imt  you 
fooled  her — haw — haw — heee  ! ' '  The  laugh  euded  in 
a  shriek. 

"Let  me  off!"  I  screamed,  "let  me  off!" 

"The  door  is  open,"  the  motorman  replied. 

"It  won't  be  open  next  time.  I'm  going  to  run  a 
non-stop  through  to  the  end  of  the  line  next  week." 

1  jumped  off  the  car.  The  motor  started  again  and 
the  trolley  passed  me  standing  with  the  cool,  wet  grass 
beneath  my  feet  and  the  friendly  stars  shining  above. 

Lost  Balloonist:     "Ahoy,  where  am  I?" 
\ncient  Farmer:     "Ileh,  heh,  you  can't  fool  me, 

by  gum.     Yer  right   up  there   in   that   little   basket. 

Giddap,  Susie."— G.   W.   Ghost. 
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"Qualilii  -  Price  -  Service  -  Store" 


'EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 


Readij  Ao  "Wear 

Millinerij 

FOOTIUEAR 


KAYSER'S  HOSIERY  AND 
UNDERTHINGS 


(Department  Store) 
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REVELRY 

A  pumj)kin.  moon  Jiangs  loiv  in  th-e  sky, 
And  the  cool,  street  breezes  go  u'hispering  by; 
And  the  gruff  old-  owl  mowns  a  doleful  cry, 
While  ice  two  frolic,  Titania  and  I. 

Peachbldssom  and  Cou'slip  now  join  our  court; 
Oberon  desires  a  share  of  our  sport — 
From  the  tree-tops  drop  Ariel,  Bottom,  and  Puck, 
Aiid'  Shakespeare  joined  us  when  midnight  struck. 

Tears  of  n  maid  forlorn  sprinkled  tlte  trees, 
Gone  from  the  rose-buds  the  droning  of  bees; 
Witches  and  ghosts  looked  for  someone  to  tease — 
Strange  spirits  gather  from  far-away  lees. 

Mischief  pervaides  all,  hilarity  reigns; 

Fairies  in  witches'  spells,  break  from  their  chains. 

Pixie  and  elf,  hobgoblin  and  sprite, 

Dance  and  carouse  and  cavort  through  the  night. 

One  by  one,  they  slip  siientJy  by ; 
The  moon  hangs  still  lowet^  down  in  the  sky: 
The  gruff  old-  mvl  moans  a  more  doleful  cry — 
We  frolic  alone,  Titania  and  I. 

— Louise  Dailey,   '29. 
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WHITE  MAGIC 


By  Catherine  Williams 


The  Cruel  Uncle  sat  in  the  elegant  study  of  his 
castle,  and  meditated  gloomily  on  his  lot.  That  lie 
of  all  men  should  have  to  he  a  Cruel  Uncle — it  was 
hard,  very  liard.  He  had  not  wanted  to  l)e  a  Cruel 
Uncle — no  man  less — hut  the  authorities  in  Fairyland 
took  no  thoxight  of  that.  The  sacred  traditions  of 
Fairyland,  now  crystallized  into  inexorable  laws,  nnist 
be  upheld.  And  he  spent  his  days  poisoning  trusting 
young  nephews,  or  stabbing  them  in  the  dead  of  night, 
or  leaving  them  to  star^-e  in  grim  dungeons — he  who 
wished  nothing  better  than  to  make  everyone  hapi>y. 
including  himself.  At  times  he  almost  rebelled,  but 
one  does  not  rebel  in  Fairyland.  And  there  was  a 
strong  consideration  that  kept  him  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  of  villainy — namely,  that  if  he  were 
not  a  good  Cruel  Uncle  he  would,  in  his  next  existence. 
have  to  be  an  Ogre.  To  be  an  Ogre  and  eat  babies 
for  breakfast — the  thought  was  more  than  lie  cduld 
bear,  and  so  he  worked  diligently  at  his  appointed 
task,  and  tried  to  make  his  villainy  convincing.  But 
it  came  very  hard,  for  his  own  life-long  ambition  was 
so  different.  He  had  always  cherished  in  his  heart 
a  hankering  to  be  a  Knight  Errant  and  rescue  dis- 
tres^'ed  damsels. 

But  indeed,  all  this  was  an  old  story,  and  he  had 
begun  to  grow  resigned  to  his  work,  though  he  could 
never  put  the  proper  zest  into  it.  And  then  had  come 
that  terrible  command,  that  he  should  feed  his  fair 
niece  to  a  voracious  dragon  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  her  estates.  All  that  had  gone  before  paled  before 
the  horror  of  this.  He  could  not  do  it.  and  yet — the 
fear   of  becoming   an    Ogre   checked   him.     Long   he 


hesitated :  then  at  last,  with  a  lutter  sigh,  he  touched 
a  bell. 

He  seemed  a  handsome  figure  of  a  villain  as  he  sat 
there  in  the  dying  sunlight.  His  l^lack  nmstaehios 
curled  with  due  fierceness,  and  his  bushy  lirows 
beetled  alarmingly.  But  his  eyes  were  kindly,  and 
had  a  mild,  peering  look  aliout  them  that  suggested 
spectacles. 

To  him  there  entered  presently  a  Burly  Scowling 
Brute  dressed  in  green.  "You  sent  for  me?"  growled 
he. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Cruel  Uncle,  whose  name  was 
jMarco.  "Are  you  the  Keeper  of  the  Dragon  Orsus, 
sirrah?"  He  spoke  in  the  snarling  voice,  whose  fierce- 
ness he  could  never  make  quite  convincing.  The 
Brute  did  not  seem  impressed.     He  merely  nodded 

"Then,"  said  ]\Iarco,  "you  nmst  starve  him  for 
a  week,  and  when  he  is  good  and  hungry,  lie  shall 
have  a  royal  meal,  I  assure  you."  This  was  a  \>\m. 
but  it  was  unintentional.  ]\rarco's  niece  was  a  in-in- 
cess. 

The  Brute  looked  keenly  at  ilarco  for  a  minute, 
and  suddenly  his  brutishness  dropped  from  him. 
" 'Tis  hard.  sir.  cruel  hard."  he  complained,  "and 
main  tired  of  it  I  he.  The  great  folk  come  to  me  and 
tell  me  to  starve  Fido  (that's  the  name  I  call  him 
in  tlie  privacy  of  his  cave,  sir),  and  then  they  feed 
him  with  princesses,  and  he  never  could  disest  prin- 
cesses. They  always  disagree  with  him.  It's  a  shanie 
to  ill-treat  a  dumb  animal  like  that,  sir." 

"Xo  doubt,"  said  Jlarco,  "but  in  this  case  he  will 
escape.     T  happen  to  know  that  a  brave  peasant  lad 
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(who,  of  fourse,  Avill  eventually  tuni  out  to  l>f  a 
priuee),  will  slay  the  dragon  and  resi/ue  the  jirineess. 
Then  they  will  marry  and  live  happily  e\'er  after. 
That's  the  way  the  story  runs,   isn't   it.'"' 

"Ay.  sir.  and  main  glad  I  am  on  Fido's  aerount. 
Perhaps  he  will  he  one  of  the  three  Bears  in  his  next 
existence,  like  he  always  wanted  to.  He's  peaeeahle 
as  a  lamb,  sir,  and  he  wouldn't  harm  a  t1,v  if  he  had 
his  way." 

"I  see,"  said  i\Iarco,  with  a  twisted  smile.  "Taere 
are  more  than  one  of  us,  1  find.  Did  ,\ou  ever  want 
to  he  something  yon  nvv   not.   sir  Keeper.'" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  always  wanted  to  he  a  Faithful  Servant. 
But  we  all  have  our  troubles,  sir.'' 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Cruel  Uncle.  "Your  philo- 
sophy is  helpful.  Don't  forget  your  orders  and  .  . 
he  at  peace  al)out  Fido."  A  bag  of  gold  ])assed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  Brute  resumed  his  l)ruti.shness 
and  left. 

;Mareo  paced  the  library,  frowniug  at  the  floor. 
The  moon  had  risen  now.  and  moonlight  always  made 
him  restless.  In  that  white  radiance,  he  forgot  his 
apprehensions  for  the  future,  his  dread  of  becoming 
an  ogre — forgot  ever.vthing  but  the  present,  and  his 
dreams.  And  these  dreams  had  lieen  cruelly  mocked 
by  his  latest  order.  That  he  whose  dearest  wish  was 
to  rescue  distressed  damsels  should  become  a  distresser 
of  damsels,  was  too  bitter  an  irony.  No.  he  would 
not  stand  it;  he  could  not!  His  courage  waxed  as 
the  silver  glow  grew  lu'ighter.  The  niilk\-  ray^ 
wrought  a  perilous  but  healing  spell,  they  nuide  one 
forget  all  fear  of  consequences.  It  was  not  the  hrst 
time  he  had  grown  bold  by  moonlight,  only  to  beconi" 
prudent  with  the  coming  of  day.  and  he  had  come  to 
di.strust  the  treacherous  magic.  But  now  he  was  too 
mad  to  think  of  anything  but  his  violated  dreams. 
With  a  sudden  fierce  resolve,  he  ordered  his  horse 
s-addled.  and  found  himself  riding  forth  into  thi- 
world — a  Knight  Errant.  His  heart  1)ui'ned  with  a 
sense  of  in.iustiee  and  a  keen  desire  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  all  the  ^^■orld. 

He  was  riding  through  a  great  forest,  one  of  thos' 
wonderful  fairy  forests  where  almost  anything  may 
happen,  where  every  breath  of  wind  is  a  whisinu. 
every  shadow  a  lurking  form.  Presently  through  tb(> 
dim  silvery  glades  he  saw  a  ladv  on  a  white  palfre>- 
coming  to  meet  him.  As  she  drew  nearer  he  jierceiveil 
that  she  was  proud  and  stately  and  very  beautiful, 
and  then  as  she  came  nearer  still  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  wistful,  and  that  there  were  traces  of  tears 
on  her  cheeks.  "He  bowed  low  as  h?  uttered  the 
formula  he  had  dreamed  of  so  often.  "Fair  lady,  <-an 
I  be  of  service?" 


She  .smiled  sadly.  "1  think  not,"  she  said.  "No 
one  can  help  me — no  one  at  all." 

"At  least  let  us  talk  it  over,''  he  suggested.  And 
a>  she  indifferently  assented,  he  gallantl.y  assisted  her 
t"  dismount,  aiul  conducted  her  to  a  gnarled  oak  root 
which  formed  a  rustic  seat.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Fairyland  that  seats  and  other  properties  are  always 
there  when  needed. 

For  a  few  moments  he  maintained  a  deferential 
silence.  Then  she  spoke.  "Life  is  very  eomi)licated, " 
she  sighed. 

"1  find  it  so."  he  assured  her  rather  l)itterlv. 
"What  has  life  done  to  you?" 

"Yf)U  w<in't  s.vmpathize  when  ,vou  know  wluit  I 
am."  she  said  mournfully.  "I  am  a  Wicked  Step- 
mother. 

"And  I,  a  Cruel  Uncle."  They  looked  at  each 
other,  and  smiled  simultaneously,  but  it  was  not  a 
mii'thful  smile.  "The  traditions  of  Fairyland  are 
liought  at  a  high  price,"  said  he.    "Tell  me  about  it." 

"There  isn't  nmch  to  tell.  I  was  very  fond  of  my 
late  husband,  who  had  one  son  by  a  previous  nuirriage. 
We  had  a  child,  and  now  T  am  supposed  to  get  rid  of 
my  stepson,  in  oi'der  that  my  son  ma\  inherit  the 
kingdom.  It  wouldn't  be  so  liad  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  I  am  \evy  fond  of  m.v  step-son.  Florimel 
is  a  dear  bov.  and  we  have  alwa.vs  gotten  on  well  to- 
gether. And  now  I  have  to  enchant  him  into  a  goose, 
and  it's  all  such  a  terrible  mix-up.  You  see,  a  pretty 
little  goose  girl  helps  him  to  break  the  enchantment 
and  he  marries  her.  He  doesn't  want  to  marrv  her — 
he's  in  love  with  a  beautiful  princess,  who  loves  him 
in  return :  though  of  course  she  has  to  marry  someone 
else.  But  the  prince  alwa.vs  marries  the  goose  girl — 
it's  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  in  Fairyland.  Then 
he  cuts  off  my  head,  ami  sticks  it  up  on  the  castle 
wall,  and  I  don't  thinlc  it  will  look  at  all  nice  up 
there." 

"And  if  you  resist?"  he  suggested. 

"Don't!"  Her  eyes  darkened.  "If  I  do. "  she  said 
with  a  slmdder.  "in  m.v  next  existence.  I  will  become 
a  witch — a  hideous  old  witch,  whose  nose  and  chin 
UK^et.  Oh!  what  have  I  iloiie?  What  have  I  done  to 
deserve  this  cruel  fate?" 

"One  SO'  young  and  beautiful  can  have  done  no 
wrong."  he  told  her  gallantlv,  "but  I  have  always 
wondered  about  the  same  thing  in  my  case.  They 
tried  me  as  a  hero  once,  and  I  didn't  suit."  His  voice 
took  on  the  eager,  half-fc-irful  tone  of  one  who  tells 
at  last  a  secret  lie  has  brofided  over  for  years  "I  had 
to  rescue  a  fair  maiden  from  the  cruel  suitor  to  whom 
her  stern  father  had  betrothed  her  against  her  will. 
T  carried  her  off  under  the  noses  of  her  fierce  parent 
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and  fiance,  and  plae-ed  Iht  in  safety,  and  then — I 
ought  not  to  have  done  it.  1  suppose,  liut  she  looked 
so  beautiful — I  asked  hei-  if  I  might  kiss  her.  She 
exclaimed,  'Sir,  how  dare  ,vou.'  and  lifted  her  chin 
haug'htil.v.  So  I  apologized  hnml)ly.  and  she,  I  am 
told,  later  married  the  Cruel  Suitor.  I  can't  imagine 
what  I  did  wrong,"  he  sighed.  "Imt  I  have  never 
been  a  hero  since." 

She  smiled  a  wise,  sad  smile  in  the  moonlight.  "I 
see,"  she  said  softly. 

"What  do  you  see'?" 

"Many  things."  She  was  silent  for  a  while.  "I 
have  had  a  happier  life  than  yours,"  she  said  at  last, 
"but  I,  too,  failed.  I  realize  now  that  I  have  known 
it  all  along.  Once,  long  ago,  they  tried  me  as  Beauty 
— and  I  wouldn't  kiss  the  Beasl.  1  wanted  to.  liut  I 
just — couldn't.  All  my  life,  ugliness  lias  been  the 
thing  that  terrified  me  most,  aiul  so — I  shall  probably 
end  as  an  old  witch,  whose  nose  and  chin  meet." 
Another  silence,  then,  "1  wish  I  cinibl  lu'lp  Florimel 
and  Seraphina." 

"Serapliiua!  That's  my  niece  wIkhii  I'm  to  feed 
to  the  Dragon!"  For  the  second  time  thai  night  the.v 
smiled  mirthlessly.  Then  lie  recovered  himself.  "Ah. 
but  that's  what  I  came  out  to  set  right.  Listen!" 
He  caught  her  hand.  "We'll  fight  these  injustices — 
together.  We'll  start  a  revolution  in  Fair.\land,  and 
break  the  hideous  net  of  traditions  that  has  ensnared 
it  so  long.  W^e'll  make  the  land  as  free  as  moonlight. 
and  everyone  shall  have  his  heart's  desire.  W^c  will! 
AVe  can,  together  ! ' ' 

She  smiled  up  at  him  inserutably,  and  he — he  did 
not  ask  for  permission  this  time.  "Yfiu  (/re  a  hero, 
now."  she  said  as  she  di.sengaged  herself.  But  he 
wasn't.  It  was  only  that  there  hadn't  lieen  a  moon 
the  other  time. 

"And  now  we  are  to  save  the  woi'ld.  together.''  she 
said,  staring  into  the  shadows  as  if  she  saw  some- 
thing beautiful  there.     "It  sounds  very  sweet." 


"It  is  very  sweet,"  he  said,  and  they  fell  a-talking 
of  all  the  things  they  would  do,  the  wondrous  changes 
they  would  liring  about  in  Faii-yland.  And  ever  as 
the  moon  grew  brighter,  their  dreams  grew  loftier  and 
nobler.  Both  felt  in  that  hour  that  they  were  wiping 
out  their  former  failures.  For  the  most  part,  he 
talked  and  she  listened,  but  through  it  all  he  realized 
that  he  was  talking  to  keep  that  exjaression  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  knowledge  was  intoxicating. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  eager  planning,  a 
cloud  passed  over  the  moon.  They  started,  and  stared 
at  each  other  with  wide,  blank  eyes.  Then,  "I  can't," 
.she  cried  despei-atel\ ,  "1  can't  risk  Ijecoming  a  witch. 
Oh!  you  don't  understand!" 

"1  forgot  the  risk,''  he  said  like  one  suddenly 
awakened,  lie  clutched  frantically  at  the  glorious 
dreams  that  had  filli^d  his  nund  a  moment  ago.  but 
they  were  gone  ii're\dcably,  and  only  the  dread  of 
becoming  an  Ogre  remained.  "The  moon  has  played 
me  false  again."  and  his  hands  fell  limply  at  his  sides 
in  a  gesture  of  utter  abandonment. 

She  gave  him  a  long  loolc.  then  sprang  to  her  i)alfrey 
and  galloiied  off  with  a  swiftness  born  of  terroi-.  lie 
mechanically  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  aw;iy. 

The  prince  married  the  goosegirl,  adorned  the  castle 
wall  with  his  step-mother's  head,  and,  so  the  tale  goes, 
livetl  happilv  ever  after.  The  princess  was  duh'  res- 
cued 1),v  the  gallant  peasant  lad.  to  whom  she  then 
gave  her  hand  and  fortune.  "And  the  Cruel  Uncle 
was  so  angry,  that  he  hanged  himself  from  the  castle 
battlements."  As  he  fitted  the  rope  around  his  neck 
he  smiled  to  himself,  a  wry  smile.  "It  is  too  bad," 
he  said,  "that  thei'c  isn't  always  a  moon." 

P.  S.~We  are  happy  to  relate  that  Fido.  the 
Dragon,  did  become  mie  of  the  Three  Bears  in  his 
next  existence.  But  that  isn't  any  tribute  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Fairyland  authorities.  It  is  just  because 
he  was  no  good  as  a  dragon  anyway. 


''fc*<$^'t>=c 


EPITAPH 


He  was  a  gallant  knight,  preux  chevalier. 

He  donned  his  silver  armor,  drew  his  sword. 

Mounted  his  charger,  challenged  one  and  all. 

Alas!  no  giants  answered,  cuil.v  dwarfs. 

And  them,  he  could  not  conquer. 

The  idume  upon  his  helmet  towered  high. 

Too  high  for  the  low  doorwavs  he  passed  through. 


(The  lofty  jiortals  all  were  closed  to  him) 

And  so  it  In-oke  and  draggled. 

His  splendor  dinntied  the  radiance  of  the  start 

And  paled  before  a  candle. 

Only  the  unrror  saw  his  brave  array. 

He  fought  unnundiered  battles  in  his  dreams, 

And  waking,  wallscd  ajiart  with  folded  hands. 

— Arthinice. 
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GOLDILOCKS 

Bv  JI.  E.  ilAcDoNALD 


Once  upon  a  time  there 
■n-as  a  little  gii'l  named 
Goldilocks.  That  wasu  't 
her  real  name,  of  course, 
only  an  affectionate 
name  that  her  college 
chums  had  given  her.  She 
had  many  chums,  had 
Goldilocks,  but  only  one 
was  her  real  chum.  Yes 
indeed.  Two  real  chums. 
They  ran  a  college. 

To  go  on  with  the 
story. 

Goldilocks  went  walk- 
ing one  bright  day  in 
the  Boxwoods,  no,  it  was 
the  forest;  and  finally 
she  came  to  a  tinv  house, 
a  little  cabin  as  it  were. 

"What  a  jolly  place  to  have  our  fudge  parties  and  mid- 
night feasts!"  thought  she,  and  clapped  her  hands  in  genuine 
glee. 

"I  must  remember  to  tell  the  Dirty  Dozen  about  it." 
The  Dirty  Dozen  was  Goldilocks'  crowd,  so  called  because 

they  were  such  jolly  girls,  and  they  did  have  such  good  old 

times  together, — all  in  fun,  of  course. 

At  any  rate,  Goldi  went  into  this  aforesaid  cabin,  and 
wliat  do  you  think  she  saw 
on  the  table?  Three  bowls. 
One  was  a  great  big  bowl. 
One  was  a  middle-sized 
bowl.  Ane  one  was  a  tiny 
wee  bowl.  And  in  each  and 
every  one  of  them  there 
was  bran!    Fancy  that! 

Now,  Goldilocks,  being 
truly  collegiate  and  noth- 
ing loath,  cast  desirous  eyes 
on  the   above-mentioned. 

' '  I  am  so  hungry, ' '  she 
said,  trying  to  excuse  her 
natural  weakness  for  bran. 
"And  I  am  all  lost  in  the 
Boxivoods  —  I  mean  the 
forest."  So  she  fell  to,  as 
it  were. 

Unfortunately  for  the  simpl}'  ravenous  appetite  of  our 
heroine,  the  first  great  big  bowl  of  bran  was  far  too  dry.  So 
she  tried  the  second  and  middle-sized  bowl.  This  one  didn't 
have  enough  sugar  on  it;  and  so  in  desperation  she  grabbed 
the  tiny  wee  one.     This  happened  to  be  a  knockout. 

After  breakfast  Goldilocks  thought  that  since  she  was  off 
campus  anyway,  and  had  cut  all  her  classes,  she  might  as 
well  make  the  best  of  her  opportunities  by  staying  a  while. 
What  fun  it  would  be  to  tell  everyone  about  it  when  she  re- 
turned! How  the  ]).  D.  would  laugh!  They  were  such  merry 
funsters! 

In  the  meantime,  Morpheus,  that  ever  sure  little  god, 
slipped  upon  her,  cjuite  unaware,  and  tilled  her  eyes  not  with 
tears,  but  with  sleep.  Feeling  thus  she  began  to  look  about 
her  for  a  nice  comfortable  place  wherein  to  rest  and  read. 
Of  a  sudden  she  esijied  a  great  big  comfy  chair  into  which 
our  college  athlete  leaped  without  more  ado.  Settling  her- 
self, a  la  Elsie  Dinsmore,  she  curled  up  with  what  she  thought 
was  a  good  book.  How  disappointment  dogs  us  all!  she  was 
all  happy  until  she  found  the  book  was  none  other  than  one 
called  "Poetical  Attitude."  In  disgust  Goldilocks  tossed  it 
aside  with  ne  'er  another  thought,  and  dragged  herself  up  to 
find  reading  matter  more  enticing.  An  alluring  yellow  maga- 
azine  caught  her  eye.  "My  favorite  color!"  she  cried,  and 
snuggled  into  a  fairly  comfortable  middle-sized  chair.  But, 
alas!  this  turned  out  to  be  the  "Sportswoman",  and  as  she 
was  only  interested  in  sportsmen,  this  failed  to  please  lier 
I'ither. 


TV  cabi>«  >n 


The  next  piece  of  furniture  that  Goldi  essayed  was  a  high- 
chair.  Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  reliving  the  days  of  her 
childhood,  she  climbed  coyly  into  the  third  and  tiniest  chaii'. 
Crash!  Crash!  Splinter!  Splinter!  went  the  little  chair,  not 
being  one  of  the  fittest  to  survive.  Did  our  little  seeker- 
after-knowledgc  mind  the  fall  from  so  great  heights?  Not 
at  all.  In  fact  we  seriously  doubt  if  she  so  much  as  noticed 
that  she  had  fallen;  for  before  her  on  the  floor  was  a  book 
on  Russian  Technique,  liound  in  bright  red  leather.  It  had 
tumbled  off  the  higli-chair,  doubtless. 
"The  very  thing!"  Goldilocks 
squealed,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy 
she  fell  to  the  assiduous  reading  of 
this  fascinating  and  priceless  bit  of 
literature.  But  even  Russian  Tech- 
nique cannot  hold  one's  attention 
and  keep  one  awake  forever.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  fell  fast  asleep. 

Now  enter  the  Three  Bears.  That's 
^vllat  the  story  was  about,  anyway. 
This  patriarchal  family,  having  gone 
for  an  early  morning  ride,  parked 
their  dusty  little  bus  on  returning, 
and  scrambled  up  to  the  cabin.  The 
Great  Big  Bear  made  haste  to  get 
to    the    breakfast    table     first,     and  ,>"; 

sagely  stroking  his  chin  said,   "Ac-         ^•■■"'    '.,, 
cording  to  all  the  laws  of  Plato  and     .^^V 
Socrates,     someone     has     filched     my        '^  '"'•.,. 

bran."  ,.-■' '"■'.,, 

who    had_--'"      ,.  'v..       ''--^ 

her    bran,;       i',',?  =; 


V*' 


-^-w^f 


.»■  c 


>.J. 


t 


©■y    q\\   Vnt   loTTS— 


The  Middle-Sized  Bear 
also  been  contemplating 
broke  in  with — 

"Well    done,    whoever    stuck    her 
lipstick  into  my  bran. ' ' 

Both    Bears    were    startled    by    a 
howl  set  up  by  the  Little  Bear,  who 
was    alternately    kicking    and    click- 
ing its  heels  together  with  rage. 
"Curses!   My  bran's  all  gone!" 
Then,  "Toughie!"  said  all  three! 
Being  breakfastless,  they  thought 
that   they   might   as   well   sit   down, 

...,.„„„,,.'",  and  rest  a  while.    The  Big  Bear  was  aghast 

■■■■■  '.;'  when   he   found   his   prized   "Poetical   At- 

;  '*>V,*  ;  titudes"  lying  on  the  iloor. 

„.  ■•,^.  ■• ,  "Somebody's   been   sitting   in   my   chair 

.      \        and  reading  my  book!"  said  the  Big  Bear 
;     £  i-     -         ill  a  big  gruff  voice. 

^^  '■jjdP  "Somebody's   been    sitting   in   my   chair 

/•  '"■■...  and  reading  my  '  Sportswoman ! '  "  said  the 

-'        ^"^'■.      /        Middle-Sized  Bear  in  a  middle-sized  voice. 

\,        ''^j*    .-■'  Having   said   this    much   they   turned    to 

'"<■     ..-.. ,  _,^-  the   Little   Bear   who,   all   agog   and   tossed 

^"•.••"  aliout,  was  crj'ing — 

-cV.cltea     .tiV.eelb     "^""''■I'O'ly'f    broken    my    chair    and    I 
can't  jump  up! " 

And   then   only   did   they   notice    our    heroine,    and    at    this 
they  all  laughed  merrily. 

Goldilocks  woke  with 
a  start  and  explained 
frantically  that  she 
knew  that  it  was  not  po- 
lite to  eat  and  run,  but 
she  must  away  like  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  if 
they  would  but  show  her 
the  way  home. 

Glad  to  be  ridded  of 
t  h  e  i  r  bran-eater  a  n  d 
chair-breaker,  they  did 
so;  and  with  a  catch  in' 
her  throat  at  the  thouglit 
of  returning  to  the  dear 
old  school  once  more,  she  bravely  set  out  through  the  Box- 
woods,— we  mean  the  forest. 
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Thi-ough  the  forest  ran  a  river 
Wlien  the  verdant  moss  was  cool, 

And  where  the  sunshine  touched 
There  was  a  varie-colored  pool. 


NAIAD 


The  rush  aiul  whirled  humanity — 
Now  stared  her  in  the  face : 

Adventure  called  her  onward  still, 
On  all  her  joy  and  grace. 


'Twas  a  c[uiet  little  river 

In  the  great  cathedral  wood, 

A.s  it  sang  a  song  of  joy. 

And  the  nation  found  it  good. 


Then  suddenly  the  brightness  ceased, 

Its  glory  died  away : 
Oppressive  heat  and  weariness 

O'ercame  her  on   that   day. 


On  the  river  lived  a  naiad, 

Oh  so  happy  and  so  gay. 
And  her  shining  hair  and  sparkling  eyes 

Were  beautiful  alway. 


No  more  the  world  seemed  beautiful 
All  happiness  was  dead — 

Empty,  ugly,  frightening  tumult 
Loomed  behind  her  as  she  fledi 


But  she  wearied  of  her  kingdom 
And  the  water-sprites  seemed  dull ; 

The  world  .seemed  so  enchanting — 
Its  life  so  great  and  full. 


Slow  her  step  and  sad  her  gesture. 

Longing  filled  her  heart  with  pain, 
Oh!  for  valley,   birdsong.  woodland! 

Oh!  for  i-iver  home  again! 


"Farewell,"  she  cried,  "I'm  going 
^  tj.,-        Far  beyond  the  towering  wall 
A.'.       Of  the  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
'  ,  I  have  heard  its  mvstic  call." 


In  the  sweetness  of  the  twilight 
As  the  stars  l;egan  to  shine, 

And  the  willows  whispered  secrets 
To  the  scarlet  trumpet  vine. 


So  she  left  the  lovely  silence. 
Left  the  birdsong  and  the  trees, 

Left  the  water-lilies  floating, 
"Wafted  by  the  scented  breeze. 

Gently  then  she  pressed  the  water 
From  her  black  curls  shining  bright, 

Stepping  lightly  on  the  dew  drops. 
Turned  her  soft  eyes  to  the  light. 

Oil.  a  ipiestioning  upon  lier  face, 

A    wonder  in  her  smile: 
And  as  she  ran  and  danced 

Ilcr  lieart  beat  faster  all  the  while. 

Oh  she  sang  a  song  of  freedom 
And  her  dance  was  one  of  joy ; 

2VII  the  world  was  her  possession  now, 
Pure  gold  without  alloy. 

She  leapt  and  ran  o'er  liill  and  dale, 
She  looked  to  left  and  riglit. 

And  wonder  seized  her  as  the  (|uiet 
Dwindled   out   of  sight. 


Came  a  naiad  through  tlie  forest. 

Swaying  treetops  nuirmured  "ah," 
All  the  woodland  rustled  gladly 

As  they  saw  her  from  afar. 

Not  a  disillusioned  iiidi'tal. 

Sad  and  wearied  l)y  her  play: 
But  a  fairy  water  sprite 

Happy  at  the  end  of  day. 

Through  the  forest  ran  a  river. 

And  she  felt  it  sweet  and  cool 
As  the  moonlight,  through  the  tree? 

Shone  on  fhe  silver  tinted  pool. 

ilore  beautiful  than   ever 

All  the  loveliness  aboiit : 
Little  naiad  in  the  watei- 

Thought  how  she  liad  dareil  to  doubt 

That  her  world  was  dull  and  dreary. 
That  the  mortals  were  more  fair — 

Pretty  naiad,  lovely  fairy 
Living  in  her  beauty  rare ! 

— Lisa  Guigon,  '20. 
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••Sliip  aliiiv,"  fhortk'd  Ilari  Hari.  "And  wliat  liavr  we  hci-c.'"  You  sre  llari  Ilari 
(lidn't  live  a1  Sweet  l>riar — he  was  just  a  transient — and  didn't  know  tlnit  lots  and  lots 
of  H'lrls  and  l)oys  were  having-  a  dauee.  He  did  reeog'nize.  liowever.  the  uiunistakable  signs 
of  gay  festivity — heeause  if  not  that,  what  had  induced  Ilari  Ilari  to  stop  at  Sweet  Briar? 
First.  I  guess  you  all  would  lil<e  to  lulo^v  llari  llari — 1  don't  mean  he  introduced — pre- 
sented to  each  other,  as  Einil>'  Post  would  say — but  simply  to  he  made  cognizant  of  Ilari 
Hari's  person  and  personality,  and  his  habits,  too.  lieeause  they  sa\-  that  a  haliit  is  a 
trulx'  indicative  cliaracteristic.  Oh,  now  don't  mistake  my  meaning.  This  is  not  going 
to  be  about  a  bad  habit — like  the  confessions  of  an  opium  eater  or  a  man-eating  .limztdu — 
rather  the  ever\day  habits  which  we  do  instincti\-el.\-,  wiiether  we  want  to  oi-  not.  Had 
linliits  are  hard  to  get  out  of  and  gootl  liabits  are  hard  to  get  into  .-nid  each — but  this  was 
about  llari  Ilari.  However,  ma.x'lie  1  won't  tell  you  about  Ilari  llari's  nattire  until  later, 
because  after  you  have  found  out  about  him  ytm  might  not  read  on  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
jiage — and  ,\'ou  I'eally  must,  or  else  why  do  people  write  things?  Anyway,  Hari  Ilai'i  had 
no  bad  habits  to  get  out  of,  because  he  hadn't  been  here  long-  enongli  for  us  to  find  out 
what  thev  were.  You  know  it  is  a  strange  thing- — nevertheless  a  fact — that  we  never  seem 
to  realize  a  person's  bad  habits  until  we  have  known  him,  lier.  or  it  for  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  it's  a  case  of  not  only  "Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,"  but  also 
"  Ac(piaintanee  makes  the  eye  grow  sharper."     The  mental  eye,  you  understand. 

Now  Hari  Hari  didn't  know  these  people  at  the  dance  very  well — he  had  seen  some 
of  them  before,  but  not  the  homogeneous  mass.  Ilari  Hari  wasn't  much  concerned  with 
what  everyone  wore — he  was  just  like  one  of  the  boys — as  long  as  they  looked  smart  what 
difference  did  it  make  anyway?  Clothes  are  such  relative  things,  after  all.  It's  a  question 
of  personal  satisfaction.  The  bn<ls  and  the  dubs  wnnld  look  just  as  sweet  in  each  other's 
ji-esses,  but  what  one  of  them  would  admit  that  any  otlier  but  her  own  frock  could  possibly 
Ijecome  her  as  well  ?  You  know  a  mule  -would  just  as  soon  eat  a  eabliage  as  a  rose — -would 
rather,  in  fact — so  it  all  dejiends  on  w-jiere  you  stand,  -lust  as  my  girl  friend  remarked 
to  me  the  other  day,  if  you  think  you  are  good-looking  and  hate  to  be  seen  w-ith  the  homely 
girls  for  fear  people  will  class  you  with  them,  then  you  are  just  passably  fair  looking — 
sufficiently  so  as  to  not  be  ste|)ped  on  in  tlie  rush.  I>ut  this  is  neither  the  time  or  the 
place  to  soloquise  on  the  philoso])hy  of  the  female  nature — it  has  been  said  that  know-ledge 
is  better  than  -\vealth,  but  I'd  like  to  see  a  lady  poring  over  a  Ixmk  in  plain  sight  of  John 
D.  handing  out  dimes.  All  of  which  reminds  me  of  a  fast  and  snappy  comeback  made  liy 
one  of  our  promising  farmerettes — that  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines  is  good  enough, 
but  it  is  better  to  make  hay  of  tlie  grass  that  gro-\vs  under  other  peopile's  feet.  But  Hari 
Ilai'i  wasn't  interested  in  any  of  these  things.     He  -was  such  a  liaiipy  little  creature  that 

(Coiitinueil   on  Pnge   23) 
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THE  LURE  OF  FAIRYLAND 

"Such  siglifs  as  ijouthftil  poets  ^lr(am 
On-  suiniinr  errs  liy  lumntdl  stream." 

As  we  aiT  honie  along  by  the  -whirlwind  of  twentieth-centiu-y  in-ogress  we  tend  to  beeonie  more  and 
more  oblivions  to  the  pleasures  of  long  ago.  The  gales  of  materialistic  thought  drive  us  steadily  onward, 
and  we  seldom  feel  the  gentle  breezes  that  blew  in  days  gone  by.  They  no  longer  waft  us  to  the  isles  of 
enchantment,  and  entwine  our  hearts  and  minds  in  a  network  of  unreality.  Yet  there  are  times  when 
most  of  us  pause  in  the  day's  work  and  pay  a  fleeting  visit  to  the  realm  of  fancy,  and  imaginative  beauty. 
We  wander  for  a  time  in  the  greenwood  with  Titania  and  Oberon.  and  are  often  led  astray  by  the  dancing 
wood-nymphs  and  playful  satyrs.  Sometimes  the  magic  spell  is  strongly  woven,  and  we  remain  for  hours 
under  the  hypnotic  power  of  a  fairy  enchantress.  The  outside  world  may  summon  us  to  its  conuiion])hice 
tasks,  but  we  have  .iourneyed  too  far  to  hear  its  call.  And  when  at  last  we  ai-e  forced  to  come  back  and 
resume  the  duties  of  everyday  life,  we  cannot  forget  the  romantic  land.  Faint  glinnnerings  of  its  moonlit 
bowers  and  sparkling  waterfalls  linger  in  our  memories,  and  everything  about  us  is  tinged  with  the  love- 
liness of  its  shadowy   landscape. 

Nor  should  we  ever  regret  the  pilgrimages  to  fairyland,  or  think  of  our  day  dreams  as  wasted  time. 
For  often  the  sweetest  music  is  imaginary — the  loveliest  scenery  the  fabi-ics  of  a  vision.  Often  the 
monotony  of  pi-esent-day  routine  is  alleviated  liy  a  glimpse  of  the  nnr<!al,  a  fanciful  visit  to  other  regions. 
We  may  cast  aside  the  fetters  of  time  and  place  and  tiring  our  souls  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  sjiirit 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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If  j'oii  want  to  hear  the  fairie.s,  just  remember  this : 
some  uight  when  j-ou  cannot  go  to  sleep,  you  must 
listen  and  listen  and  listen  and  listen,  as  carefully 
as  you  can.  If  it  is  a  warm  summer  night  and  the 
windows  are  wide  open,  you  will  hear  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  theui,  but  even  on  winter  nights,  with 
the  house  all  tightly  closed,  you  can  often  hear  them — 
oh  quite  often — if  you  lie  very,  very  still  and  .... 

Of  course  Wendy  ^\•as  what  Mr.  Darling  would  call 
"skeptical"  at  first.  That  is  another  of  those  foolish 
and  quite  unnecessary  grown-up  words,  merely  mean- 
ing that  Wendy  thought  Peter  was  joking:  but  he 
wasn't,  it  wa.s  true  enough. 

Now  there  are  some  very  curious 
things  about  fairies;  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  that  their  welfare  depends 
very  much  upon  the  thoughts  of  small 
children.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  a  fairy  is 
born  the  first  time  that  ever  a  baby 
smiles,  and  also  that  one  dies  when- 
ever any  little  boy  or  girl  says,  "I 
don't  believe  in  fairies." 

They  were  not  a  king  and  queen, 
nor  even  a  prince  and  princess — they 
were  just  plain  ilr.  and  ilrs.  Darling, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  much  nicer  name 
than  many  kings  and  queens  possess. 
— J.  SI.  Barrie,  "Peter  Pan." 

When  you  begin  to  grow  old.  always  think  deeply 
of  your  youth,  for  an  old  man  without  memories  is 
a  wasted  life,  and  nothing  is  \\'ortli  remembering 
but  our  childhood. 

Knowledge  becomes  lumber  in  a  week,  therefore  get 
rid  of  it. 

To  live  to  the  depths  of  your  nature  as  well  as  to 
the  heights — the  name  of  the  heights  is  Wisdom  and 
the  name  of  the  depths  is  Love.  How  shall  they  come 
together  and  be  fruitful  if  you  do  not  plunge  deeply 
and  fearlessly? 

A  thought  is  a  real  thing  and  words  are  only  its 
raiment,  but  a  thought  is  as  .shy  as  a  virgin ;  unless 
it   is   fittingly    apparelled    we   may    not    look    on    its 


shadowy  nakedness:  it  will  fly  from  us  and  only 
return  again  in  the  darkness  crying  in  a  thin  childish 
voice  which  we  may  not  comprehend  until,  with 
aching  niiiuls,  listening  and  divining,  we  at  last 
fashion  for  it  tlmse  syml)ols  AvluL'h  are  its  protection 
and  its  banner. 

—James  Steppiens,  "CrocJ;  of  Gold." 

She  had  a  tall,  skinny  dog  Ijehind  her  called  Brotar. 
It  hadn't  a  tdoth  in  its  head  except  oue,  and  it  had 
the  toochache  in  that  tooth. 

Knowledge,  may  it  lie  said,  is  higher  than  magic 
and  is  more  to  lie  sought.  It  is  quite  possible  to  see 
what  is  happening  and  yet  not  know  what  is  forward, 
for  while  seeing  is  believing,  it  does 
not  follow  that  either  seeing  or  be- 
lieving is  knowledge. 


But  in  the  water  joy  lay  deeper, 
lii'c  pulsed  deeper.  For  on  land  or 
air  there  is  always  something  exces- 
sive and  hintlering,  as'  arms  that 
swing  at  the  sides  of  a  man,  and 
whicli  the  mind  must  remember.  The 
stag  has  legs  to  be  tucked  away  for 
sleej).  and  untucked  for  movement; 
and  the  bird  lias  wings  that  must  be 
folded  and  jieeked  and  cared  for — 
bnt  the  fish  has  but  one  piece  from 
his  nose  to  his  tail. 

And  so  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

James  Stephens,  "Irish  Fairy  Tales." 

The  supreme  haiipiness  of  life  is  the  conviction  of 
being  loved  for  yourself,  or,  more  correctly,  being 
loved  in  spite  of  yourself. 

— Victor  Hugo. 

Oirly  things  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear  are  high  in 
price.     Ilapiiiness  is  at  the  same  old  figure. 

The  crickets  sound  like  adding  machines.  They 
have  just  that  even,  monotonous,  cranking  sound. 
Adding  up  some  impossible  and  monstrous  total. 
Counting  the  stars,  maybe. 

— Christopher  JMorley. 
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\i\    B(.)XXIE    ilATHEWS 


Once  ujion  a  time  (and  now  \  uu  know  tliis  is  g'ning 
to  be  a  fairy  .story)  there  was  a  kingdom  far  away — 
oh,  twice  as  far  as  the  swiftest  swallow  nught  tly  in 
a  year  and  a  day.  This  kingdom  was  large  and 
tliinrishing  and  was  rided  over  liy  a  wise  and  good 
king — so  wise  and  good  was  he  that  his  subjeets  loved 
him  well  and  feared  him  not  at  all.  Indeed,  one 
might  journey  the  length  and  lireadth  of  liis  domain 
nor  sec  aught  but  prosperity  and  peace.  This  lung 
li\'ed  in  a  high  eastle  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill. 
From  his  ea.stle  he  looked  out  upon  the  entirety  of 
his  k-ing(l(im  and  his  vigilance  was  such  that  no  crime 
ever  went  unpunished  nor  did  the  good  ever  suffer 
from  the  iiusdeeds  of  the  wicked.  This  king  had  been 
so  utterly  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  that 
he  had  married  late  in  life  and  only  when  his  suljjects 
besought  him  to  supply  them  with  an  heir.  So  the 
king-  chose  a  queen  from  among  the  ladies  of  his 
court,  a  lovely  little  duchess  with  golden  hair  and  a 
merry  huigli.  So  light  of  heart  and  blithe  was  she 
that  the  dignity  of  queendom  seemed  to  her  but  a 
heavy  crown  that  weighed  down  her  golden  curls  and 
caused  her  head  to  ache.  After  the  tortnous  hours 
of  state  were  over,  the  little  queen  would  discard  her 
ermine  robes,  lock  her  weighty  crown  and  jeweled 
scepter  away  in  their  satin  lined  box  and,  donning 
a  simple  muslin  frock,  slip  away  to  her  rose  garden, 
there  to  spend  a  few  merry  hours  playing  at  ball  with 
her  maidens  or  watching  her  roses  bud  and  bloom. 
One  sunny  day.  when  the  little  queen  had  tired  of  her 
game  and  seated  herself  under  the  shade  of  a  golden- 
hearted  briar  rose,  she  fell  adrowsing  amid  the  dron- 
ing of  the  bee;  and  the  buzzing  of  the  humming  birds, 
lovely  thieves,  that  were  robbing  the  roses  of  their 
sweetness.  All  of  a  sudden  she  heard  a  small  voice 
close  to  her  ear  calling,  "Queen!  Queen!"  Roused 
from  her  day  dreams,  the  little  queen  looked  quickly 
around  her  but  not  a  single  living  creature  could  she 
see,  not  even  a  fairy,  but  still  the  small  voice  called 
"Queen,  Queen,"  and  she  turned  her  head  (piickly 
to  see  a  rose  bud  nestling  close  to  her  cheek.  This 
startled  the  ipieeu  and  she  sensed  some  strangeness. 
Had  there  been  an  elf  or  a  fay  perched  upon  the 
petals,  she  would  have  understood  the  situation,  l)ut 
everyone  knows  that  normal  rose  bushes  do  not  talk. 
They  may  whisper  strange  secrets  to  the  wind  but 
their  language  is -not  that  of  mortals.  Trembling 
slightly  the  queen  murmured  "Yes,"  and  the  rose 
bud  brushed  again  against  her  face  and  continued — 


"Little  Queen,  I  speak  for  the  flowers  of  the  garden. 
We  love  you  dearly.  Since  your  coming,  your  merry 
laugh  has  made  the  sun  to  shine  more  brightly  and 
the  birds  to  sing  more  gaily.  Before  your  arrival 
the  dew  was  never  s,i  sweet  nor  the  rain  so  soothing. 
Since  you  have  brightened  our  lives  we  would  do  a 
kindness  for  you.  Know,  then,  that  a  year  from  today 
you  will  present  the  king  with  the  heir  he  so  desires." 
At  these  glad  tidings  the  little  queen  clapped  her 
hands  and,  pressing  the  rosebud  lightly  to  her  lips, 
cried,  "Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you  enough  for  this 
joyous  news,"  and  she  kissed  each  petal  of  the  blos- 
som. "One  word  of  warning,  oh  Queen,"  whispered 
the  tlower,  "the  king  has  been  a  good  ruler  and  has 
done  most  wisely  by  his  subjects  but  when  he  dug 
up  gold  from  the  earth  in  yonder  mountain,  he  so 
antagonized  the  gnomes  who  hail  guarded  it  from  the 
beginning  that  they  swear  vengeance  upon  him.  I 
have  this  from  a  butterfly  who  was  told  it  by  a  daisy 
that  grows  from  a  crevice  in  the  gnome  king's  cave. 
So  potent  is  their  sjiell  that  should  aught  of  gold 
touch  the  princeling  upon  his  christening  day  he  will 
fall  under  the  gnome  king's  enchantment  and  be  for- 
ever lost.  Speak  not  one  wiu'd  of  this  to  any  living 
soul  lest  you  .  .  .  ."  Hut  the  queen  in  fear  had 
clutched  the  bud  too  tightly  and  its  petals  sliattei-ed 
to  the  ground.  "Oh — "  gasped  the  little  queen,  in 
her  fright,  "what  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?  The 
ea.stle  is  so  filled  with  gold  that  it  will  be  a  difficult 
task  indeed  to  prevent  a  single  dram  from  touching 
the  child  that  is  to  be." 

And  so  the  year  passed  and  at  the  end  a  child  was 
born  to  the  king  and  queen,  a  lovely  boy  with  great 
blue  eyes.  The  little  queen  mother  was  nearly  mad 
with  joy.  She  would  sit  for  hours  and  gaze  at  the 
babe,  almost  forgetting  in  her  felicity  the  approach- 
ing peril  of  the  christening  day.  The  rosebud's  sen- 
tence had  never  been  finished  but  the  _queen,  in  her 
ignorance,  was  even  more  fearful  of  breathing  her 
secret  to  a  living  soul. 

A  month  had  almost  elai)sed  and  the  (pieen  had 
successfully  postponed  the  fatal  day,  but  the  king 
was  becoming  so  insistent  that  she  knew  the  time  of 
danger  could  no  longer  be  averted.  "Ah,"  said  the 
king,  "What  a  happy  time  f<n-  all  the  realm  the 
christening  day  of  our  child  shall  be.  I  will  have 
guards  to  walk  in  front  of  the  procession,  throwing 
golden  coins  to  the  pojiulace.     His  little  carriage  .shall 

(Continued   on  Page   22) 
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MACHOLMEER 


A  Ballad 


I  knew  a  kiug  with  daiiiihter  fair, 

A  goodlj'  maid  was  she. 
And  she  had  wavy,  .soft  brown  hair 

And  laus'hed  right  iiierrilie. 


"I  lie  a  fairy  drugged  by  Hate, 
Ask  wliat  yon  will  freelie. " 
The  shepherd  said:   "If  not  too  late 
Win   liack  mv  love  for  me." 


The  King  spoke  bold,  the  King  spoke  stern: 

"Thy  time  has  eome,  my  dear 
To  wed  the  one  for  whom  you  yearn. 
The  good  knight  Maehohueer." 


Ami  still  they  tell   (I've  heard  of  it) 
How  on  the  Jfiiisting  day 

A  knight  with  shining  sword  aloft 
Arrived  from  far  away. 


The  Prineess  paled.     Ilow  coidd  she  say 

The  man  she  loved  .so  dear 
Was  he  who  watched  the  sheep  eaeli  day, 

And  not  Knight  Maeholmeer. 


For  none  had  see])  this  knight  before. 
The  kjiight  who  fought  so  well, 

And  here  he  ent,  and  here  he  tore 
And  maiiv  a   warrior  fell. 


The  Princess  puckered  daintie  brow, 

She  thonght  right  hard,  did  she. 
And  told  the  King  (I  know  not  how) 
"My  knight  must  fight  for  me!" 


And  many  a  knight  was  quickly  thrown 
From  steed  half-mad  with  fear 

'Til  all  had   tied  save  one  alone. 
The  good   Knight   Macholmeer. 


To  match  for  her  came  every  knight 
With  armor  shining  clear. 

While  foremost  on  a  steed  of  white 
Rode  brave  Knight  iMacholmeer. 


This  rustic    (tiie  ladies  turned  their  heads) 
On   steed   wjiii-li   wliirled  around 

Smote  Machobueer  upon  the  head, 
Bra^'e  ilacholmeer  I'ell  dnwn. 


The  shepherd  watching  right  rlose  by 

Saw  a  horse  in  agonie. 
The  poor  horse  groaned,  for  in  his  eye 

There  was  a  nanghtie  bee. 


The  King,  holding  his  daug'hter's  hand. 
Said:  "O  f<n'eign  knight,  arise. 

Thou  hast  fought  well.     Accept  this  ham 
With   Princess  for  thy  prize." 


The  rustic  plucked  from  the  out  the  eye 

The  naug'htie,  naughtie  bee 
When  lo !  with  voice  pitched  .shrill  and  high 

The  horse  spoke  full  easilie. 


A  goodlie  feast  w;is  quicklie  si)read 

And   nary  a   single  tear 
By  yon  hapjfie  princess  was  shed 

For  good  Knight  ilacholmeer. 

— Mary  ITenderson,  '31. 
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Ipislk  Jr  airy   1  ales 
By  James  Sfevois 

We  might  accuse  this  little  book  of  merely  catering 
to  the  present  fad  for  fairy  tales  for  grown-ups.  be- 
cause of  its  mature  value ;  Irat  the  spontaneity  of 
these  re-told  tales  convinces  us  that  they  were  written 
because  the  author,  in  the  brightness  of  his  Celtish 
heart,  could  not  help  writ- 
ing them.  Stevens  h  a  s 
earlier  set  himself  high  in 
the  w  ay  of  imaginative 
poetic  prose  with  his  Crock 
of  Gold,  already  a  classic. 

The  stories  are  not  en- 
tirely fdy.  Rather,  they 
have  assumed  that  wistful, 
half-tangible  humor  and 
human-ness  which  is  Ijorn 
of  the  freedom  of  imagi- 
nation which  fairy  tales 
and  legends  espouse.  And 
yet.  l)ecause  Stevens  is  a 
son  of  this  age,  there  is 
discernable  in  them  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  downright- 
ness  and  satire  which  is 
.sweet  in  our  modern  ears. 

And  as  foi-  the  poetry — 
we  will  quote,  fro  m  a 
thousand  charming  scraps, 

descriptions  of  Tuan   ^lac  Cairill  as  a  stag,  and   as 
a  fish: 

"With  what  delight  I  liounded.  bounded,  bounded: 
light  as  a  bird's  plume,  powefful  as  a  storm,  untiring 
as  the  sea." 

"How  I  flew  througli  the  soft  element :  how  I  .ioyed 
in  the  country  where  there  is  no  harshness :  in  the 
element  which  upholds  and  gives  way :  which  caresses 
and  lets  go,  and  will  not  let  you  fall.     For  man  may 
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stumble  in  a  furrow ;  the  stag  tumble  from  a  cliff ; 
the  hawk,  wing-weary  and  beaten,  with  darkness 
around  him  and  the  storm  behind,  may  dash  his 
lirains  against  a  tree.  But  the  home  of  the  salmon 
is  his  delight,  and  the  sea  guards  all  her  creatures." 
Our  sophisticated  age  will  be  turning  for  relief 
more  and  more  to  the  sort  of  lieautiful.  foolish  wis- 
dom that  this  book  contains. 

"^Xlue  VVimgefll  Oorse 
By  Auslancler  and  Hill 
It  is  a  rather  startling 
fact  that  a  history  of  the 
<  rigin  and  development  of 
poetry  should  he  a  novelty 
in  literature.  The  idea 
seems  so  simple  and  ob- 
vious that  it  is  surprising 
no  one  has  thought  of  it 
l^efore.  Perhaps  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  has 
daunted  writers;  for  it  is 
indeed  an  audacious  con- 
ceiition.  Messrs.  Auslan- 
der  and  Hill,  finding  the 
story  of  poetry  "as  scat- 
tered as  Humpty  Dumpty 
after  his  fall."  have  un- 
dertaken to  follow  Pega- 
sus, the  steed  of  poetry,  in 
liis  flights  through  many 
ages  and  many  lands.  It  i)r()ves  a  fascinating  chase. 
The  opening  chapters,  dealing  with  the  origin  of 
poetry,  are  perhaps  the  most  novel  and  interesting. 
We  learn  that  "the  wheels  of  the  early  world  seem 
to  have  been  turned  by  poetry."  It  was  a  vital  part 
of  men 's  daily  lives ;  they  needed  it  in  their  prayers, 
their  battles,  their  work.  F(n-  the  most  jnirt,  these 
primitive  men  sang  of  things  thev  had  had  and  lo.st, 
or  things  they  hoped  to  have.     Then,  since  the  things 
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men  desire  seem  lovely  to  tlieiu,  this  loveliness  crept 
into  poetry,  and  people  discovered  that  they  liked 
their  song's  to  be  beautiful.  From  these  primitive 
beg-innings  the  book  goes  into  the  poetry  of  Greece, 
and  Rome,  the  epics,  ballads,  and  lays  of  the  IMiddle 
Ages,  the  great  works  of  the  poets,  of  the  Italian 
Rennaissance,  the  Elizabethan  outburst  of  song,  the 
eighteenth-century  poets  of  reason,  the  nineteenth- 
century  poets  of  nature,  the  twentieth-century  poets 
of  "the  age  of  steam  and  stone."  In  each  case  three 
things  are  considered ;  the  poems,  the  author,  and 
the  times. 

The  authors  are  faced  witli  the  difficult  task  of 
interpreting  to  the  readers  the  spii-it  of  vanished  ages, 
ancient  points  of  view,  outmoded  fasliions  of  thought; 
and  in  this  they  are  surprisingly  successful.  With 
ready  understanding  and  insight,  they  mauage  to 
translate  for  the  modern  mind,  not  only  the  words, 
but  what  seems  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  poets. 
The  -^avid  picture  of  Horace,  "the  man  about  town," 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  things  in  the  book. 
The  work  is  marked  throughout  liy  a  fine  appreciation 
of  beauty,  and  a  humorous,  sympathetic  understand- 
ing. There  are  flashes  of  insight  and  ai)t  descriptions 
that  delight  us.  A  battle  scene  in  the  ^Eueid  is 
described  as  "an  instant  etched  in  lilood  and  lighten- 
ing." Spenser's  poetry  is  likened  to  a  cathedral. 
We  hear  how  to  the  minds  of  the  Elizabethans,  "the 
world  seemed  to  .shoot  out  into  unexpected  distances." 
There  is  some  delightful  sarcasm,  about  Pope  and 
Dryden  who  made  poetry  so  sensible  that — so  so  .le 
people  said — it  ceased  to  be  poetry.  Poe  is  called 
"the  high  priest  of  despair."  In  every  case  the 
interpretation  is  interesting,  the  descrijition  vivid  and 
arresting.  The  numerous  quotations  from  the  poets' 
works  aptly  illustrate  the  authors'  point,  and  are 
excellent  in  themselves. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  this  audacious 
effort  triumphantly  accomplishes  its  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  general  reader  an  appreciation  of  poetry,  a 
sense  of  its  sweep  through  the  ages,  and  an  under- 
.standing'  of  its  significance  in  the  life  of  men. 

Vv  ooipow  VVilscin.--]n[is   Liife   and   ILetters 

(2  Vols.) 

By  Raij  Sfaiinnnl  Balrr 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  by  his  wide  training  and 
broad  contacts,  is  preeminently  suited  to  analyze 
the  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Schooled  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  took 
his  Litt.  D.,  Mr.  Baker  entered  upon  a  period  of 
newspaper  and  journalistic   work.     What  could  put 


a  man  in  more  vital  contact  with  the  political  world? 
In  1918  the  author  was  put  in  a  position  to  learn  the 
personal  details  in  regard  to  Wilson's  life.  As  he 
states  in  the  introduetion,  (and  not  without  pride), 
lie  was  with  the  I'resident  daily  for  long  intervals, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  fr(}m  the  time  of  his  ap- 
poiutnu'ut  as  Special  Commissioner  of  the  State  De- 
partment, until  the  ex-president's  death  in  Feljruary, 
192-4.  AVhile  this  association  began  as  an  official 
matter,  as  the  two  men  were  together  more  and  more, 
their  intimacy  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  shop. 
So  well  did  Mr.  Baker  get  to  know  Woodrow  A¥ilson 
the  man,  as  well  as  the  President,  during  those  six 
years,  that  in  1925,  out  of  hosts  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  the  former  President,  Mrs.  Wilson 
selected  our  author  as  the  man  above  all  others  to 
vv-hom  she  should  hand  over  the  private  papers  of  her 
husband,  wholly  without  reservation.  Shortly  after, 
the  entire  correspondence,  comprising  over  a  hundred 
thou.sand  letters  and  other  documents,  was  juit  at  ^Ir. 
Balver's  disposal. 

It  is  upon  this  (|uantity  of  material  that  Ray  Stan- 
nard Baker  has  leased  his  first  two  volumes  of  the 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Woodrow  Wilson."  The  bio- 
graphy opens  with  chapters  on  AA^ilson's  innnediate 
relatives,  among  whom  he  spent  his  early  years,  and 
then  launches  into  a  discussion  of  the  'happy  life  as 
a  student  at  Princeton,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  later  at  Johns  Hopkins;  his  intimacy  with  and 
marriage  to  Ellen  Axson,  and  his  professorship  at 
Bryn  ilawr  and  We.sleyan  Colleges.  The  second 
vohnne  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Princeton  pro- 
fessor, and  continues  with  the  story  of  his  travels  in 
Europe,  of  Wilson  as  an  author,  and  finally,  of  his 
tremendous  interests  in  education  as  President  of 
Princeton.  Thus  are  covered  the  years  from  1856 
to  1910,  (when  Wilson's  political  career  began).  It 
is  written  in  the  purest  English — simple,  clear;  and 
shows  a  vocabulary  of  wide  range.  'Only  occasionally 
does  the  writer  give  the  impression  of  feverish  haste, 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  cover  more  than  he  could  with 
ease;  for  the  most  jiart  tlie  style  is  fluent  and  ;ilto- 
gether  charming. 

Throughout,  the  biography  is  an  admiralile  inece 
of  work :  but  two  facts  loom  foremost  in  every  in- 
stance. First,  the  two  volumes  are  singularly  void 
of  even  the  faintest  note  of  propaganda.  In  the  great 
flood  of  national  liiography  that  is  sweeping  the 
country  today  it  is  difficult  to  come  upon  a  book  with- 
out sooner  or  later  recognizing  all  the  ear-marks  of 
political  bias.  Mr.  Baker  has,  indeed,  in  turning  to 
the  sources  for  his  vast  material,  been  at  liberty  to 
construe  facts  as  he  would ;  but  both  in  his  use  of 
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the  source  material  and  in  any  seeoiidary  material, 
(wliieli  is  earefull\'  aniuitated ),  I  think  that  even  the 
mo.st  exacting'  of  historians  eould  not  find  fault.  In 
the  simjile,  straight-forward  statements  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  attempt  to  i^rejudice  even  the  most 
credulous.  The  author  has  eonhned  himself  to  the 
strict  dehnition  of  the  term  "biography.""  and  has 
ultimately  .succeeded  in  offering  to  the  i)ul)lie  for  its 
own  appreciation  the  facts  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  "the  greatest  statesnuu:  of  the  XXth  cen- 
tury." 

In  tile  second  i)lace.  in  Woddraii'  Wihon:  II is  Liji' 
and  Letters,  ]Mr.  Baker  has  not  been  so  engrossed  in 
the  personal  as  to  isolate  his  hero.  He  seems  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  man  is  largely  molded  by  the  ten- 
dencies and  influences  of  the  era  in  which  he  lives. 
He  has  narrated  the  history  of  Wilson's  life  without 
losing  sight  of  how  very  much  a  part  of  the  age  he 
was.  The  biographer  never  forgets  that  his  subject 
was  not  always  the  foremost  figure,  and  l)rings  out 
his  relation  to  other  great  men  of  the  day — Robert 
Bridges,  for  instance,  a  felknv-studeut  at  Princeton, 
and  Grover  Cleveland  and  Henry  Van  Dyke.  .Mr. 
Baker  does  not  go  be>'ond  the  scope  of  his  work:  lint 
at  the  same  fune  he  jiortrays  "Wilson  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  leaders  and  events.  It  is  vohunes  like 
these  that  assure  us  that  biograjihy  is  one  of  the 
greatest   forms  of  literature. 

'''Xliat    jMLan.    JHleiiie 
Bfj  Lewis  Browne 

ilatthew  Arnold  has  said,  "The  wit  and  ardent 
modern  spirit  of  France,  Heine  .ioined  to  the  culture, 
the  sentiment,  the  thought  of  Germany."  r^ewis 
Browne  in  his  l.nog-ra]ihy  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Heine's  thought  in  his 
thoroughly  readable  book,  Tliat  Man  Heine.  From 
the  story  of  his  life,  meticulously  given,  we  can  under- 
stand why  Heine  becanu>  one  of  the  greatest  (iernian 
.iournalists,  and  also  \vh\  h(>  was  always  essentially 
tlie  poet. 

The  book  has  moi-e  than  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
information.  It  follows  the  life  of  a  man  whose  "line 
of  march"  lead  him  into  battles  against  the  strongest 
forces  of  the  Gernum  and  French  governments, 
against  the  mo.st  devastating  and  inconsistent  con- 
victions concerning  ]iolitics,  religions,  literature — 
against  his  instinctive  pasion  for  poetry  and  the 
neeuniary  necessity  for  prose.  It  is  harrowing,  de- 
lio'htful,  brilliant,  rlnll,  pathetic,  satirical,  courageous 
as  its  central  figure,  and  it  is  all  of  these  because 
Lewis  Browne  is  faithful   in  his  characterization. 


'''lJisFaeli==A  Jriciupe  of  flae  Victorian  Age 
/>//  .1  }nlre  Maiirois 

Political  life,  dazzling,  ever  changing  and  oh!  so 
bitterly  disaiiiiointing !  The  life  of  Disraeli  nmst  be 
a  chronicle  of  these  factors,  for  all  of  the  success, 
the  friendship  of  monarchs:  and  the  failure,  the  snubs 
of  admired  men.  were  found  throughout  his  varied 
career.  Starting  the  long  road  to  fame  under  the 
handicap  of  being  a  Jew,  he  rose  to  the  highest  rank 
of  England's  ladder,  to  find  the  fruit  which  he  could 
pluck  from  that  altitude  small  comjiensation  for  the 
trials  of  the  climl). 

Swirling  around  his  sphinx-like  figure  we  see  the 
shifting  history  of  the  nation  that  he  served,  in  the 
crisis  of  industrial  revolution,  and  in  the  varying  of 
foreign  relations,  when  new  policies  (}f  empire  and 
colonization  were  only  dreams.  Here  lies  the  greatest 
worth  of  the  book ;  we  catch  an  inside  glimpse  of  the 
nuiehinations  of  the  Ilou.ses  of  Parliament.  We  catch 
a.  lut  of  the  fascination  of  the  science  that  such  men 
can  make  of  polities. 

As  for  the  biogi'aphx',  ilaurois  has  i)ainted  a 
portrait  of  a  schemer,  faithful  to  his  interests  from 
liolicy.  serving  Disraeli  alwa>"s.  This  is  one  side  of 
the  jucture.  (!)n  the  other  stands  a  kind  of  Peter 
Pan  in  the  form  of  a  disappointed  and  perpetually 
young  old  nuui,  depending  on  "perfect  sympathy" 
for  very  existence,  for  whom  we  feel  pity  rather  than 
the  respect  which  we  had  ho|ied  to  pay  such  a  char- 
acter, or  the  revulsion  which  nnght  have  followed  our 
disillusionment. 

The  biography  is  very  readable,  v\-ith  suspense  that 
makes  it  seem  nearly  drama ;  but  the  climax  is  reached 
too  far  before  the  end,  and  the  last  loses  tlie  interest 
of  narrative.  Never,  however,  to  the  very  last  page, 
does  it  lose  that  appeal  arising  from  the  (piaintness 
and  queerness  of  "S^ictorian  England. 

1  lie  JLuire  olF  F  airyiamcl 

(Continued  on   Pajje   1-t) 

of  endiu-ing  beauty.  We  ma\"  become  keenlv  sensi- 
ti-\-e  to  the  surrounding  delights;  and  feel  the  thrill 
which  accompanies  true  ajiiireciation.  Todav,  more 
than  ever  before,  we  need  to  free  our  minds  from 
tlie  strain  of  daily  work,  and  employ  for  a  time  the 
creative  faculty  which  is  present  in  us  all.  The 
joys  of  fairyland  are  as  real  to  us  as  they  were  to 
former  generations;  tlu>  land  of  enchantmeTit  will 
ever  be  alluring.  Though  the  winds  of  progress 
blow  us  far  from  port,  the  magic  wand  will  always 
insure  our  return. 


T  11  E     B  R  A  Jr  P.  L  E  R 
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Harris  and  Ewing  elioo-cliooed  down  l)y  steam 
To  group-photog-raph  the  Senidi-  basketball  team. 
She  accepted  with  alacrity 
So  the  picture  would  not  be  a  vacuity, 
Now  an  athletic  success,  ClaybrooK-  we'd  deem. 

One  sure  way  to  proclaim  poimlarity 

Is  to  announce  your  proposals  not  a  rarity; 

Bortz  went  on  a  triji 

And  gave  us  this  tip, 
TUT  quite  appreciates  her  charity. 

The  members  of  "Gleaves  Club,"  respectively. 
Are  invited  to  Easter  Week  collectively. 

At  last,  Belle  he  tried, 

And  proved  bona  fide. 
She,  alone,  will  think  retrospectively. 

Oh  list  to  this  dolorous  tale — 

The  Tea  House  will  probably  fail — 

Since  'twas  constrained  to  request 

Absence  of  two  customers  best. 
This  action,  we  ride  on  the  rail. 

Beth  Cravens'  a  girl  that's  quite  fine; 

But  she  wears  three  "frat"  pins  at  one  time. 

When  asked  "AVhy  the  third?" 

She  replied,  "One's  absurd, 
And  bigamy,  you  know,  is  a  crime!" 

The  Juniors,  it  seems,  went  en  masse 
To  serenade  Mrs.  Raymond  with  class, 

After  nearly  an  hour 

Of  singing  with  power 
She  came  home  from  Lynchburg,  to  their  embarrass. 

Lib  Crane  never  indulges  in  feasts 
For  she  lives  almost  wholly  on  yeast ; 
"For,"  she  said,  "it  is  plain, 
We  must  all  rise  again, 
And  I  want  to  get  stai'ted,  at  least!" 


LA 


The  ilay  Court  this  year  will  be  fair— Oh! 
If  some  assume  the  diet  of  a  sparrow; 

But  their  avoirdupois 

The  public  will  annoy 
When  they  view  girls  in  dresses  too  narrow. 

There  is  a  young  lady  from  ilichigan 

For  whose  unrufdcd  calm  we  do  wish  again, 

When  a  mouse  she  heard  squeak 

June  cried  for  a  week, 
Soon  she'll  take  nourishment  at  her  dish  again. 

Ben  Sheppard  sent  valentine  verses  to  Harms 
Which  did  not  tell  of  her  charms. 

She  surreptitiously  concealed 

And  has  not  revealed 
The  contents,  replete  with  alarms. 

There   is  a  new  language  of  Op 
Some  dumbells  may  thiidv  it  a  flop; 

But  for  secrets  you'd  tell 

This  method  is  swell, 
So  when  you  hear  someone  don't  make  them  stop. 

To  our  "voluptuous  and  vain"  ittie  Blittie 
Some  valentines  sent  were  not  pretty; 

Bad  thoughts  underlined 

That  were  not  refined. 
My  dear,  did  you  think  they  were  witty? 

From  Charlottesville  throng  Zeta  Psis — 
Thej-'ve  turned  out  to  be  butterflies. 

A  new  lady  each  week 

Is  the  reputation  they  seek — 
It's  hard  on  the  girls  we  surmise. 

On  campus  we've  an  emmineut  singster. 
And  not  a  breath  of  gossip  against  her; 
But  there  is  in  the  air 
Rumor  of  "Cupid"  and  "snare" 
We'll  wager  she'll  not  long  be  a  spinster. 
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Tlie  Huieen  s  vjardem 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

be  made  of  silver  aud  his  cradle  of  gold,  thiukly 
studded  with  precious  gems,  and  we  with  our  erowus 
upon  our  heads  will  ride  behind.  The  better  to  see 
that  110  harm  comes  to  him."  At  each  mention  of 
gold  the  little  ciueen  could  hardly  suppress  her  shud- 
ders. "A  simple  boon,  sire,"  she  said,  "I  would  that 
the  cradle  be  of  silver  all  set  with  diamonds — all  white 
and  pure  and  glittering. "  "A  simple  wish  and  easily 
granted,  though  silver  is  too  base  a  metal  to  encase 
a  king's  son,  but  silver  it  shall  be."  Aud  so  a  fairy 
godmother  was  chosen  for  him  aud  preparations  went 
on  apace. 

The  day  of  the  christening  dawned  wondrous  clear 
and  the  golden  sun  made  the  parapets  of  the  high 
castle  gleam  aud  glisten.  The  little  ciueen  was  awak- 
ened by  the  light  shining  through  her  golden  case- 
ment. She  had  kept  the  infant  prince  close  beside 
her  throughout  the  night  aud  now  she  dressed  him 
carefully,  seeing  that  no  single  piece  of  the  gleaming 
yellow  metal  came  even  close  to  him.  She  herself 
placed  him  in  his  silver  cradle  and  fearfully  stepped 
into  the  royal  carriage.  The  little  queen  shuddered 
at  each  yellow  object  that  they  passed  along  the  way. 
Should  but  one  golden  coin  of  the  many  that  were 
thrown  iuto  the  streets  fall  by  chance  into  the  prince's 
cradle,  what  havoc  would  ensue!  The  church  was 
reached  at  last  aud  the  prince  carried  up  the  aisle  in 
the  arms  of  his  fairy  godmother.  The  long  ceremony 
finally  came  to  an  eud  and  the  procession  again  tra- 
versed the  gold  strewn  streets  of  the  town.  The 
people  cheered  madly,  so  glad  were  the}'  in  the 
thought  of  an  heir  and  the  happiness  it  had  brought 
their  beloved  king.  The  royal  cortege  at  la.st  reached 
the  high  castle  where  the  queen  stepped  from  her 
carriage  and  hastened  to  the  cradle  of  the  princeling. 
The  first  thing  she  lieheld  wheu  she  gazed  on  him  was 
something  yellow  in  his  tight  closed  fist.  All  but 
fainting  she  unclasped  the  tiny  hand  and  there  lay 
the  yellow  heart  of  a  shattered  rose.  Some  say  it  was 
the  prince's  fairy  godmother  who  turned  a  wandering 
coin  into  the  flower,  and  some  think  that  the  gnome 
king  relented  from  his  fell  purpose  and  himself 
changed  the  golden  disk  into  the  heart  of  a  rose,  but 
tlie  queen  always  liked  to  think  that  somehow,  the 
roses  of  the  garden  knew  more  of  it  than  any  one  else, 
so  she  loved  them  next  to  her  lieautiful  sou  and  many 
were  the  hours  that  the  garden  resounded  with  his 
c-hildish  laughter.  And  sn  there  was  joy  in  the  high 
castle  and  tliroughout  all  the  good  king's  realm,  and 
the  royal  family  lived  happily  forever  after. 
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(Coiitimu'il   from  Page   13) 

he  wouldn't  disturlj  anyljody  with  long,  long  thoughts. 
Along  about  two  o"clocl<  the  other  morning  I  wa.s 
trying  to  think  just  What  and  "Who  Ilari  Ilari  was 
anyway,  beeau.se  I  hadn't  seen  him  before  or  since. 
He  was  a  sort  of  intletinalile  something  that  pervaded 
the  campus  for  a  while,  everywhere  at  onee,  yet  non- 
existent. Then  I  laughed  and  laughed  and  knew  that 
Ilari  Ilari  was  the  glamorous  spirit  of  youth  and 
laughter,  and  love  and  lights,  and  the  transient  spirit 
that  lingers  a  few  hour.s  and  then — when  all  is  ((uiet 
and  dark  again — is  gone. 
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Reformer:  "Young  uuin,  do  you  realize  that  you 
will  never  get  anywhere  by  drinking?" 

Stewed:  "AiiUt  it  the  truth?  I've  started  home 
from  this  corner  five  times  alreadv!" — Yellow  Jaclet. 
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J.  R.  GILLIAM,  Jr Secretary  and  Treasurer 

W.  P.  SHELTOX   Ass't  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

The  Lynchburg  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

CAPITAL $300,000.00 

SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS    .     $375,000.00 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
THE  BANK  THAT  PAYS 

4% 


Though  Our  Prices  are  Fixed  for  Cash,  We 
Solicit  Your  Charge  Accounts  Also 
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'Quality  -  Price  -  Servi^-e  -  Store" 


'EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE" 


Readij  Ao  "Wear 

Millinenj 

FOOTIUEAR 


KAYSER'S  HOSIERY  AND 
UNDERTHINGS 


(Department  Store) 


^4<ev    VUaKVx 


MY  BLUE  BOOK  HEAVEN 


I  Verse 

Way  up  yonder  I  walked  alone. 
Asked  St.  Gabriel:  "Is  Livy  home?' 
Gabriel  said  Livy'd  gone  to  see 
How  many  students  made  a  "B". 
Gabriel  said  he'd  gone  away 
To  visit  those  who  got  an  "A". 

"Please,  St.  Gabriel,  look  and  see 
If  there 's  any  word  for  me  ? " 
St.  Gabriel  laughed  aloud  with  glee, 

"You  poor  simp!    You  got  an  'E'!" 


II  Verse 

Way  up  yonder  I  walked  alone. 
Asked  St.  Peter:  "Is  Thorndike  home?" 
St.  Peter  said:  "I'll  go  to  see 
I  think  Theodorie's  come  to  tea." 
Thorndike,   hearing,  yelled  my  way: 
"No,  you  didn't  get  an  'A'!" 

I  murmured:  "Then  perhaps  a  'B'?" 
"No,"  he  stormed,  "not  even  'C'!" 
"I  won't  complain  if  I've  a  'D'." 
"You'd  better  wi.sh  it  were  an  'B'!" 
I  gi'ew  so  calm — as  still  as  death, 
Thorndike  whispered:  "You  got  an  'P'!" 


I  Chorus 

Asked  St.  Gabriel  for  the  new.s — 

Now  I've  got  those  Blue  Book  blues. 

Oh,  Oh,  Oh,  bury  me. 

On  my  tombstone  place  an  "E." 

Sing  of  nights  in  havoc  spent. 

Sing  of  days  of  discontent, 

Sing  of  studies — fateful  seven, 

But  sing  not  of  my  Blue  Book  Heaven ! 

Hendiadys,  Zeugma,  bury  me ! 

And  on  my  tombstone  place  an  "  E  " ! 


II  Chorus 

Asked  St.  Peter  for  the  news — 

Now  I've  got  those  Blue  Book  Blues. 

Oh,  Oh,   Oh,  I've  met  my  death. 

On  my  tombstone  place  an  "  F " ! 

Sing  me  a  song  of  Ancient  Rome 

I  asked  St.  Peter:  "Is  Thorndike  home?" 

Sing  me  a  song  of  Ancient  Greece, 

Toil  and  sorrow  never  cease. 

Alaric,  Stilicho,  mourn  my  death 

And  on  my  tombstone  place  an  "  P " ! 


L 'Envoi 

Way  up  j'onder  Text  Book  authors  seven. 
Await  my  entry  in  their  Blue  Book  Heaven ! 
— Mary  Henderson,  '31. 
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;quares  of  red  and  black 

By  Merritt  Murphy 


Five  men  sat  in  a  small  room  in  the  back  part  of 
Watson's  grocery  store.  The  air  was  heavy  wdth  blue 
smoke  and  four  of  the  five  were  talking.  One  was 
tall  and  dark,  well  passed  middle  age ;  his  were  highly 
trained  and  skillful  hands  with  long,  tapering,  sensi- 
tive fingers.  One  was  stooped  and  gray,  a  deep  fur- 
row between  his  eyes.  The.se  eyes  had  a  peculiar 
squint  about  them,  as  if  he  had  read  too  steadil.^•  or 
had  searched  too  long  for  something  impossible  to 
find.  One  was  fat  and  prosperous-looking,  with  stocky 
hands  and  a  still  stockier  figure.  He  wore  a  flashy 
diamond,  and  smoked  an  expensive  cigar.  One  was 
quiet  and  reserved  and  of  a  dignity  a  little  too  aloof. 
A  pa.sser-by  would  have  remarked  of  him,  "Distin- 
guished, and  rather  a  man  of  consequence,  that." 
The  fifth  man  was  older  than  the  others  and  some- 
what apart  from  them.  He  sat  before  the  fireplace 
and  moved  chessmen  aimlessly  over  a  board  of  red 
and  black  squares.  He  seemed  more  in  keeping  with 
the  room,  and  as  he  idh*  toyed  ^^^th  the  pawns,  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  place,  as  if  he  had  been  there  forever 
and  had  become  a  very  part  of  it.  Conversation  be- 
tween the  four  was  lively  and  of  an  entirely  personal 
nature — the  fifth  man  was  seldom  drawn  into  the 
circle,  and — even  on  occasions  when  he  was,  played 
only  a  superficial  role.  In  a  large  measure  he  merely 
sat  and  gazed  into  the  fire,  making  patterns  over  the 
squares  of  the  chess  board.  The  tall  dark  man  with 
the  sensitive  hands  wa.s  conjuring  memories  of  seven 
school  boy  friends  for  his  companions. 

"Remember  the  only  old  swing  down  in  the  or- 
chard?" he  was  saying.  "And  how  we  used  to  quar- 
rel as  to  who  should  swing  Laura  Miller  next?  Buch 
a  pretty  little  girl  she  was,  all  pink  gingham  and 
yellow  curls.  And  how  many  beatings  we  got  for 
spending  long,  lazy,  spring  days  down  by  the  brook, 
days  that  should  have  been  spent  among  bool\S  in  the 
schoolroom.  Fifty  years  ago,  playing  hookey  and 
swinging  Laura,  and  now  all  but  two  of  us  back  again 
in  Watson's  old  ban-oom !  Thirty  years  ago  I  made 
that  promise  to  .you  half  in  jest,  and  I'm  not  yet 
over  the  wonder  of  it  that  we  all  remembered  and  all 
that  possibly  could,  came  back.  Remember  how  we 
all  talked  that  day  of  our  hopes  and  ambitions,  how 
I  wanted  to  be  a  great  doctor.  You  ask  what  I  have 
done?  I  have  become  a  doctor,  not  a  great  one, 
but  a  surgeon  with  somewhat  of  a  practice  in  a  rather 
large  cit.y.  All  the  preparatory  work — school  and 
those   first  years — was  hard ;   but   I  've   realized   my 


ambition,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  I'm  proud  of 
my  work.  I  remember  how  we  each  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help  this  old  world  along ;  and  I  feel 
I've  done  a  little  of  my  share  now.  I'm  ciuite  happy, 
but  even  in  the  hurry  of  my  practice  I've  often  found 
moments  to  remember  this  little  town,  Watson's  gro- 
cery, my  old  friends." 

He  leaned  back  and  stared  off  into  space,  \^'Tapped 
completely  in  his  own  thoughts. 

The  stooped  man  \Vith  the  squinted  eyes  began 
next. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  I  presume  you  want  my 
story.  When  I  had  given  my  promise  that  memorable 
day  I  had  scarcely  a  thought  that  we  would  actually 
be  here  today.  il,y  ambition  being  along  lines  of 
natural  science,  I  took  what  money  and  learning  I 
had  and  went  to  an  experimental  farm  in  California 
and  became  a  hired  man  there.  New  and  valuable 
discoveries  were  being  made  every  day  and  I  soon 
learned  to  love  my  work ;  became  rather  proficient  in 
it,  and  before  long  was  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
horticiiltural  experiments.  At  present  I  am  at  work 
on  a  wonderful  new  species,  a  cross  between  a  rose 
and  carnation  wliich,  I  hope,  will  prove  valuable  along 
experimental  and  commercial  lines.  Natural  science 
is  the  most  absorbing  study  in  the  world ;  every  tree, 
every  flower,  every  bird  waiting  for  you  to  analyze 
and  study  it.  Science  is  truth  and  truth  is  life — 
but  I  am  boring  .you,  gentlemen.  I  too,  often  remem- 
lier  oi;r  school  days  together  and  how  close  we  all 
were  to  one  another.  How  qiieer  we  should  all  hold 
our  promise  sacred  and  return  on  the  appointed  day." 

His  enthusiasm  while  speaking  of  his  loved  work 
died  entirely  when  he  spoke  of  other  things.  His 
words  were  lifeless  and  dull,  forced  sounding. 

The  prosperous-looking  man  carefully  flicked  ashes 
from  the  expensive  cigar,  and  seemed  to  welcome  his 
turn  to  speak.  In  a  loud  and  pompous  voice  he 
began. 

"What  have  I  done?  I  have  made  money !  Stacks 
of  it !  ]\Iore  than  I  can  use.  Just  used  the  old  head 
on  Wall  Street  and  fleeced  them  and  cleaned  up.  Got 
a  lucky  hunch  one  day  before  I  even  had  a  job,  played 
that  Iranch  and  others  and  pretty  soon  I  had  a  right 
neat  little  sum  laid  by.  Yes,  I'm  married.  A  mighty 
fine  looker.  Style,  and  ancestors,  and  all  that.  IMe, 
I  had  the  money,  she  had  the  class,  so  we're  in  part- 

(Continucd  on  Page  23) 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  TAU  PHI 


RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 

By  Eleanor  jMcNeil 


In  the  year  1913  the  Nobel  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  Bengalese  mystie-poet,  born  in 
1861  in  Calcutta:  "For  reason  of  the  inner  depth 
and  the  high  aim  revealed  in  his  poetic  writings;  also 
for  the  brilliant  way  in  which  he  translates  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  his  Oriental  thought  in  the  accepted 
forms  of  Western  belles-lettres." 

Like  all  children  of  the  higher  social  classes  in 
India,  Tagox-e  was  from  birth  surrounded  with  a 
poetic  atmosphere.  From  his  earliest  years  he  en- 
joyed a  simple  and  intimate  communion  with  Nature. 
"Each  one  of  the  cocoanut  trees  in  our  garden  had 
for  me  a  distinct  personality,"  he  writes  in  My 
Eeminiscences.  "On  opening  my  eyes  every  morn- 
ing, the  blithely  awakening  world  used  to  call  me  to 
join  it  like  a  plaj^mate. "  Thus  school  life  was  a 
period  of  unhappiness  and  all  schools  seemed  to  him 
like  "Prison-houses."  But  he  had  his  fancies  and 
his  love  of  Nature,  and  at  home  he  studied  with  a 
tutor — history,  sciences  and  English  Literature.  In 
his  "blue  hand  book"  that  he  always  carried  with 
him  he  wrote  his  poems  and  poetic  imaginings.  He 
went  to  London  to  study  law,  but  was  homesick  and 
returned  to  Bengal  within  a  year. 

In  his  Reminscences  he  speaks  of  his  youthful  years 
as  restless  and  extremely  wild.  He  was  the  victim 
of  strong  impulses  and  was,  at  that  time,  an  epicure 
rather  than  a  mystic,  delighting  in  the  sensuous. 
Expression  of  this  early  youthful  strain  may  be  found 
in  many  poems  in  The  Gardener. 

When  he  was  twenty-three  he  married  happily  and 
went  to  live  on  the  family  estate  at  Shilaida  on  the 
Ganges.  Here,  with  intervals  of  travel,  he  remained 
for  seventeen  years,  living  close  to  the  people  and 
to  Nature,  and  wTiting  some  of  his  tales  and  poems. 
Here  he  spent  many  hours  of  meditation,  long  even- 
ings of  reverie,  which  are  pictured  in  the  background 
of  his  lovely  idyllic  songs. 

The  first  sorrow  that  came  into  his  life  was  the 
death  of  his  wife.  This  is  beautifully  reflected  in  a 
number  of  his  poems.  Within  a  few  months  his 
daughter  died  and  shortly  after  that  came  the  loss 
of  his  youngest  son.  With  great  serenity  of  mind, 
he  turned  more  and  more  toward  the  spiritual  and 
the  religious,  and  in   Gitanjali  we  have  the  mature 


philosopher  and  poet,  seeking  for  Eternal  joy,  yet 
still  emotionally  responsive  to  the  beauties  of  life. 
This  l)ook  was  written  in  English  and  gave  voice  to 
his  deepest  spiritual  longings. 

In  1912-1.3  Tagore  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  older  son.  He  was  impressed  with  the  sunshine 
of  our  climate,  speaking  of  "these  enchanted  Ameri- 
can days."  He  liked,  also,  the  business  ability,  the 
efficiency  of  Americans.  But  he  deplored  greatly 
our  lack  of  culture.  W^hen  he  returned  to  India,  he 
devoted  funds  from  his  Nobel  awai'd  to  found  a  school 
at  Balpur,  the  goal  of  which  was  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  our  ancient  system  of  education — "to  make  the 
students  feel  that  there  is  a  higher  and  a  nobler  thing 
in  life  than  practical  efficiency." 

Anyone  who  has  read  Tagore  knows  that  he  is  a 
great  lover  of  children  and  able  to  interpret  beauti- 
fully their  thoughts  and  fancies.  Tlie  Crescent  Mowi 
unfolds  in  the  most  delightful  pictures  all  the  periods 
of  childhood  from  babyhood  to  school  days.  One 
poem  in  this  volume  has  real  emotional  beauty  and 
is  characteri.stically  Oriental  in  its  philosophy.  It  is 
called  The  Beginning. 

"  'Where  have  I  come  from?'  asks  the  child  of  its 
mother. 

She  answered  half  crying,  half  laughing,  and  clasp- 
ing the  baby  to  her  breast, 

'You  were  hidden  in  my  heart  as  its  desire,  my 
darling — 

In  all  my  hopes  and  my  loves,  in  my  life,  in  the 
life  of  my  mother,  you  have  lived. 

In  the  lap  of  the  deathless  Spirit  Who  rules  our 
home  you  have  been  nursed  for  ages — 

As  I  gaze  on  j'our  face,  mystery  overwhelms  me ; 
you  who  belong  to  all  have  become  mine'." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  types  of  Tagore 's  writings 
which  will  survive  among  many  peoples  are  his  mys- 
tical prose-poems  and  his  national  songs.  The  latter 
express  the  love  of  home  and  faith  in  India.  They 
are  sung  by  boatmen  on  the  Ganges,  by  "peasants  in 
the  fields,  by  students  and  townspeople  at  festivals. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Tagore 
is  his  international  appeal,  his  wide  universalism. 
Though  his  writings  embody  quite  definitely  the 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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EXTRACTS  FI^OM  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  VICTIM  OF  WANDERLUST 

Used  Without  Permission 

....  Well,  I  landed  in  New  Orleans  with  $12,  a  few  pieces  of  clothing,  and  a  book. 
This  equipment  I  soon  discovered  was  too  heavy  and  consequently  the  book  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  went  overboard.  (Whether  these  possessions  met  their  fate  from  the  train 
window  or  were  carefully  placed  in  some  obscure  corner  of  a  street  i.s  a  point  which  was 
not  enlarged  upon.  "Overboard"  obviously  suggested  some  skillful  method  of  disposing 
of  goods  on  dry  land.)  I\Iy  next  move  was  to  inquire  about  .shipping  conditions.  The 
chap  I  asked  advised  me  to  try  Beaumont  in  Texas.  The  chances  there  were  much  better, 
he  said,  since  the  flood  had  rather  deadened  business  in  New  Orleans.  His  advice  seemed 
good.  I  looked  Beaumont  up  on  the  map  and  found  that  it  was  only  an  inch  from  New 
Orleans.  About  three  dollars  I  judged  the  ticket  would  cost.  Not  so  bad,  but  in  order 
to  insure  my  three  scpiares  for  the  next  few  days  till  I  landed  a  ship,  I  decided  to  sell 
my  coat.  Spring  is  not  the  time  to  be  wearing  an  overcoat  in  Louisiana  of  all  places  and 
it's  even  a  more  humorous  moment  to  attempt  to  sell  a  coat.  People  smiled  at  my  advances. 
Finally,  however,  one.  man  magnanimously  suggested  $3  as  a  fitting  amount.  I  took  him 
up  on  it.  He  wasn't  cheated.  The  coat  had  been  worn  only  one  winter  and  cost  $75. 
With  my  worldly  wealth  increased  to  $15,  my  few  extra  garments  in  one  pocket  and  a 
razor  and  toothln-ush  in  another,  I  went  to  the  station. 

"A  ticket  to  Beaumont,"  I  said  to  the  station  agent,  nonchalantly  sliding  my  ten 
dollar  bill  under  the  grating.     The  ticket  appeared  but  no  change.     Amazing. 

"What  is  the  price?"     My  tone   was  careless. 

"$10,"   was  the  repb'. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  and  moved  on. 

An  inch  in  Texas  must  correspond  to  a  foot  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  for 
it  took  us  from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  to  cover  the  inch.  Because  financial  matters  were  not 
booming  for  me  I  decided  on  the  police  station  as  the  most  reasonalile  lodging.  I  entered 
and  registered.  Immediately  my  possessions  were  removed.  When  the  job  was  thoroughly 
completed,  I  said  to  the  officer  in  charge,  "Excuse  me,  but  could  I  have,  say  50e.,  to 
get  a  meal  with?     You  see  I  haven't  eaten  since  this  morning." 

"You   can't  leave  here   tonight.     Tlie   outfit   will   serve   breakfast   in   the   morning." 

With  that  I  was  escorted  to  a  cell  and  bidden  goodnight.  Quite  a  commodious  cell 
acbommodating  three  people.  Two  beds  were  already  filled;  one  by  a  "vag-rant,"  as 
tourists  in  this  town  are  termed,  and  the  other  by  one  who  had  made  merry  too  long 
for  his  health  or  free  will.     At  the   reckless  hour  of  6:30  I  turned  in. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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POEM, 
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Barkis  Is  We 


Ellin. 


Jnlaii  to 


>wee 


i 


)riar 


Sambo,  don'  j^o'  lub  me? 

Ain'  yo'  gonna  speak? 
Janerarie's  jus'  slipped  by 

"Week  by  week. 
Feberarie's  jus'  cum, 

'N  Ah '11  jus'  feel  fine 
Ef  yo'U  only  say  ter  me, 
"Be  mah  Valentine?" 

Eberey  time  Ah  sees  yo' 

Wif  yo'  shinin'  teef, 
'N  yo'  eyes  ashiftiu'  roun' 

Lak  a  fallin'  leaf — 
Sambo!    How  Ah  lubs  yo! 

'N  Ah  guess  it's  true 
Cupid's  arrers  hit  me 

Wen  dey  flew  pas'  yo'. 

0  Ah  wants  yo',  Sambo, 
'N  Ah  hopes  yo'll  speak, 

Janerarie's  jus'  slipped  by 
Week  by  week. 

'N  Ah'm  awful  willin' 

Ter  tell  yo'  "Ah  am  thine!" 

Ef  yo'll  only  say  ter  me — 

"Be  mah  Valentine?" 

— Miss  E.  Ruth  Reynolds. 

1  lie  JPosiage  oiamp 

Have  you  ever  thought 

That  this  small  red  square. 

Valued  at  two  cents, 

And  adorned  with  the  absurdly  small 

photograph 
Of  the  Father  of  our  Country 
Can  carry,  through  dusty  cities, 

wind  swept  country,  dirty  tunnels, 
For  thousands  of  miles 
The  hopes,  prayers,  ideals  of  a  lifetime? 

— Maey  Henderson,  '31. 


Hail  to  Sweet  Briar,  Alma  Mater, 

Ever  faithful,  ever  dear. 
Praise  forever  we'll  be  singing 

O'er  the  world  both  far  and  near. 
Like  a  mighty  trumpet  sounding, 
You  will  hear  the  hills  resoimding. 
Tell  to  all — your  joy  abounding — 
Oh  Sweet  Briar! 

Hail  to  Sweet  Briar,  Alma  Mater, 
Guardian,  leading  us  with  zeal; 
Truth  and  beauty,  love  aJid  virtue, 

Ever  be  your  high  ideal ; 
Mightily  your  glory  streaming, 
Over  mountains  brightly  gleaming, 
For  your  future  we  are  dreaming, 
Oh  Sweet  Briar ! 

— Lisa  Guigon,  '29. 


PeLU. 


Alone  I  stood  on  the  seashore  at  dawn — 

So  near  to  mysterious  eternity — 
The  scene  by  a  Master  Hand  had  been  drawn, 

The  colors  were  brilliantly  bold  and  free. 
There  were  lovely  tints  of  rose  on  the  blue. 

All  had  lieen  shot  through  with  scarlet  and  gold ; 
The  water  reflected  each  lovely  hue. 

This  picture  to  me  brought  a  question  of  old. 
What  helps  in  this  senseless  struggle  of  life? 

And  then  when  the  sunrise  faded  I  cried, 
'Such  colors  could  not  but  help  in  this  strife 

If  God  only  let  us  lay  some  aside!" 
And  lo,  there  were  pebbles  down  in  the  sand, 

Pieces  of  sunrise  had  washed  to  my  hand. 

— Elizabeth  Lankford,  '29. 
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Foiir  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true : 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 
To  love   his  fellow   men  sincerely ; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 
To  trust  in   God  and  Heaven  securely. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

The  dog  that  dropped  his  bone  to  snap  at  its  re- 
flection in  the  water  went  dinnerless.  So  do  we  often 
lose  the  substance,  the  joy  of  our  work  by  longing  for 
tasks  we  think  better  fitted  to  our  capabilities. 

1  love  you  for  what  you  are,  liut  I  love  you  yet 
more  for  what  you  are  goiug  to  be.  I  love  you  not 
so  nuieh  for  your  realities  as  your  ideals.  You  are 
going  toward  something  great.  1  am  on  the  way  with 
you  and  therefore  1  love  you. 

— Charles  Sandburg. 

Great  minds  have  purposes,  others  have  wishes. 
Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune; 
but  great  minds  rise  above  them. 

— Washington  Irving. 

To  see  is  to  have.     Come  hurrj^  anew! 

Life  on  the  wing 

Is  a  rapturous  thing. 
To  .see  is  to  have.     Come  hurry  anew ! 
For  to  see  the  world  is  to  conquer  it  too. 

— Beranger. 

The  most  unpardonable  vanity  in  others  is  that 
which  is  secretly  our  own  whether  we  are  conscious 
of  it  or  not. 

— DU  ilAURiER,  ''Peter  Ibhetson." 

Pessimism  is  not  a  philosophy  but  an  illness — ^some 
diseased  or  injured  organ  generalizes  its  pain  into  a 
cosmic  woe.    It  needs  not  a  refutation  but  an  aperient. 
— Will  Durant,  "Story  of  Happiness." 

Many   go   for  wool,   and  return   shorn   themselves. 
— iCervantes,  "Don  Quixote." 

It  is  the  spectator,  and  not  life,  that  art  really 
mirrors. 

— Oscar  Wilde,  "Picture  of  Dorian  Gray." 


'Twas  not  my  mind  that  swore:  my  tongue  com- 
mitted a  little  perjury  on  its  own  account. 

— Euripedes. 

Out   of   the    dark   a   shadow. 

Then   a  spark ; 
Out  of  the  clouds  silence, 

Then,   a  lark; 
Out  of  the  heart  a  rapture. 

Then,  a  pain, 
Out  of  the  dead,  cold  ashes. 

Life  again. 
— John  Banister  Tabb,  " Evohitio-n." 

He  is  the  realist,  who  turns  his  back  on  the  whole 
he  cannot  grasp,  and  busies  himself  with  a  fragment. 
— Kahlil  Gibran,  "The  Madman." 

There  was  nothing  you  couldn't  see,  couldn't  do  in 
Tarsus.  A  little  work,  much  sunshine,  many  kisses. 
What  did  it  matter  who  governed? 

— Donn  Byrne,  "Brother  Saul." 

It  is  a  sort  of  Eternit}'  for  a  man  to  have  his  Time 
all  to  himself. 

— Chas.  Lamb. 

"Grace"  is  the  name  the  boys  have  given  me. 
Because  I'm  always  found  before  the  meal! 

— Plautus,  "The  Captives." 

He  called  me  once  and  said,  "Seneschal,  what  is 
God?"  and  I  said  to  him,  "Sire,  it  is  being  so  good 
that  there  can  be  no  better." 

JOINVILLE. 

For  dreams,  to  those  of  steadfast  hope  and  will, 
are  things  wherewith  they  build  their  world  of  fact. 

— Alicia  K.  Van  Buren. 

We  know  what  we  are,  but  not  what  we  may  be. 

— Wm,  Shakespeare. 

Blessed  are  they  who  have  the  gift  of  making 
friends,  for  it  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts.  It  involves 
many  things,  but  above  all,  the  power  of  going  out 
of  one's  self,  and  appreciating  whatever  is  noble  and 
loving  in  another. 

— Thomas  Hughes. 
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FAITH 


When  young  hands,  numbed,  reach  outward  ceaselessly. 
Too  fiercely  groping  into  nothingness, 
And  fear-chilled  eyes  stare  after  them,  strained  wide. 
Then   Faith,  dear  heart, — all  foolish,  blind  and  dumb — 

Faith's  a  good  thing. 

— Buttercup. 
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HAIL,  FEBRUARY! 


Exams  once  over,  February  promises  many  events.  Not  to  mention  the  possibilities  of  Leap  Year, 
and  twenty -nine  perfectly  good  days — other  happenings  are  called  to  one's  attention.  All  of  the  season's 
buds  will  Ijlossom  forth  at  the  Midwinter  Dances  in  Charlottesville,  the  weels-end  of  the  third  and  fourth. 
And  of  course  February  will  be  ushered  in  this  year  by  Fancy  Dress,  as  always,  a  much  anticipated 
occasion.  Then  on  the  tenth  the  class  of  '30  will  show  us  just  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  We  hope  that 
the  mild  and  balmy  weather  continues  so.  that  we  unfortunate  mortals  not  blessed  with  violet  corsages  on 
Valentine's  Day  can  find  ample  dandelions  to  supply  the  demand.  Then,  too,  February  is  the  month  of 
elections — Student  Government,  May  Queen,  and  otherwise.  It  is  now  the  open  season  for  combs  and 
cosmetics — evei-y  entry  a  prospective  May  Queen.  Also  the  first  of  February  is  the  date  for  scholastic 
New  Tear's  resolutions.  We  resolve  to  study  harder  and  longer,  and  very  probably  we  do  for — well 
until  the  fifteenth  anyway,  unless  we  are  of  the  majority  who,  after  suiwiving  exams,  resolve  to  taliC  it 
easy  for  a  while.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little  ahead  of  time,  but  do  not  the  unmistakable  signs  of  onions  make 
their  appearance  about  this  month?  And  speaking  of  May  Day,  will  not  someone  institute  a  publicity 
campaign  for  that  day?  A  freshman  was  heard  to  ask,  only  this  week,  at  Rhea's — "What  is  the  May 
Queen — and  does  she  dance?"     Name  your  candidate. 

On  February  twenty-second,  Washington's  birthday — a  holiday  for  Virginia  men's  colleges  and 
banks — we  shall  attend  the  usual  Wednesday  classes. 

Seriously  speaking,  Febi-uary  ought  to  be  a  red  letter  month  for  Sweet  Briar — \rith  all  of  our 
excellent  executive  material  and  good-looking  girls,  we  ought  to  have  a  series  of  unusually  successful 
elections.     Here's  for  a  bigger  and  better  semester. 
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THE  TONGUE  OF  A  BALANCE 

You  have  heard  so  much  ret-ently  of  "explain,"  "discuss,"  and  "give  derivation"  that  we  are  a  little 
afraid  to  mention  such  words  again,  but  after  all,  why  quizzes? — if  not  to  gloat  in  their  passing?  And 
now  that  they  are  over,  can  we  not  whisper  of  a  horrible  image  we  had,  the  other  day,  of  the  result  should 
some  professor  decide  to  probe  our  knowledge  of  the  institutions  themselves.  "Give  the  derivation  of 
examination,"  we  saw  in  our  mind's  eye  and  shuddered! 

So  we  looked  it  up,  just  out  of  the  habit  of  looking  up  every  thing,  that  was  fonned  quite  recently. 
And  we  found  the  interesting  fact  that  the  word  came  from  the  Latin  examen  meaning  "the  tongue  of 
a  balance."  We  are  then,  in  our  blue  books,  providing  ourselves  with  a  sensitive  needle  that  registers 
along  the  reader's  mind  the  weight  of  that  behind  him. 

It  should  be  sensitive  and  true,  and  what  from  the  very  fir.st  pronunciation  have  we  done  with  it? 
We  have  cut,  not  only  the  endings,  that  show  it's  pai't  of  speech,  but  have  also  sheared  away  a  bit  of  the 
stem,  leaving  a  blunt  tongue  indeed.  It  is  not  that  we  are  objecting  to  the  abbreviation  of  the  term, 
certainly  you  have  enough  to  do  and  say,  during  these  just  past  hectic  days,  but  rather  are  we  disturbed 
that  we  should  take  that  attitude  of  clipped  and  careless  thought  to  any  writing.  For  this  is  our  tongue 
of  the  balance,  and  it  is  delicate  business  for  most  of  us — the  weighing.  Surely  we  can  afford  no  error 
of  the  medium  to  make  the  weight  appear  too  light.  At  that  we  do  not  mean  that  one  should  become 
verbose  for  then  the  tongue's  size  might  figure  ajid  its  own  weight  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  wrong  side. 

So  delicately  balanced  matter  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  from  a  tongue  that  tells  true.  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  are  three  factors  in  that  mass  to  be  weighed ;  cramming,  which  is  after  all  a  skill  with 
which  one  can't  fool  scales  very  well;  steady  studying,  that  rare  thing  that  we  hear  of  and  aspire  to  were 
there  "more  time";  and  third,  the  rest  of  our  mind's  activities,  all  day  long,  all  our  lives.  If  we  read 
well  and  keep  our  minds  wide,  there  is  no  telling  what  remembered  bit  will  save  the  situation.  If  we 
keep  our  eyes  and  eai-s  open  they  will  absorb  more  than  any  amount  of  study.  And  we  must  not  be 
content  with  mere  bits:  we  must  connect  and  relate  our  facts  until  our  association  is  rich  for  us,  let 
alone  the  examination.  Good  reading,  that  we  think  about,  keen  listening,  clear  conversation,  that  we 
add  to ;  all  compiled  will  make  such  a  weig'hty  mass,  such  a  joy-woven  fabric  that  with  it  upon  the 
balance,  any  tongue  or  test,  either  of  school  or  of  life,  must  inevitably  fall  to  our  side  in  time  of  need. 


TRADITION 

Tradition  has  a  wider  connation  than  almost  any  word.  It  suggests  all  sorts  of  dim,  remote,  lovely 
things;  silver  candlesticks  reflected  in  polished  old  mahogany,  with  ancestral  portraits  looking  down 
from  the  walls;  King  Arthur  asleep  in  an  enchanted  cave  in  Wales,  awaiting  the  hour  of  England's  need 
of  him;  gossamer  fairies  dancing  under  the  castle  wall  at  midnight,  every  Midsummer's  Eve  for  six 
hundred  years;  a  stately  eighteenth-century  duchess,  laced  tightly  into  her  stiff  brocaded  gown,  and  even 
more  straitly  enlaced  with  the  unseen  cords  of  twenty  generations  of  memories.  Traditions  are  like  silver 
nets,  impalpable  but  clinging,  woven  of  the  lives  and  dreams  of  dead  generations.  They  are  a  form  of 
immortality,  a  way  in  which  the  unconsidered  substance  of  men's  daily  lives  is  perpetuated,  to  wield 
its  influence  on  other  lives,  throughout  the  ages.  Through  them  the  Past  subtly  revenges  itself  on  the 
Present  for  supplanting  it,  by  proving  that  its  effect  is  still  powerful.  In  places  and  families  where  the 
power  of  tradition  is  strong,  it  seems  almost  as  though  the  living  were  puppets,  and  traditions  the  silver 
strings  which  the  dead  pull  to  make  them  dance.  And  yet  one  cannot  resent  the  monstrous  tyranny  of 
the  Past;  it  is  so  delightfully  exerted — a  touch  here,  a  pressure  there,  of  the  encircling  silkj^  net.  So  one 
forgets  the  tragic  influence  of  tradition  in  the  magic  of  its  wise  mellow  loveliness,  the  enchantment  of 
its  faded  fragrance. 
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1  lie  JBrMge  of  ban.  JLuls  Ivey 
Thornion  Wilder 

This  novel  is  the  work  of  the  young  author  of 
CabaJa-.  He  spent  his  early  years  in  China  where 
his  father  w^as  Consul  General,  and  has  since  grad- 
uated from  Yale,  taught  at  Lawreneeville,  and  done 
graduate  work  at  Princeton. 

This  fascinating  tale 
teUs  of  the  fall  of  the  old  ' 
bridge  of  Osier  in  Peru 
when  it  precipitated  five 
people  into  the  gulf  lielow. 
The  effect  of  this  is  almost 
incalculable  in  its  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  Peru- 
vians, and  a  tale  of  much 
loveliness,  color  and  depth, 
is  woven  around  this  inci- 
dent. Brother  Juuipei",  a 
red-haired  Franciscan  from 
Northern  Italy,  deter- 
mined, as  a  result  of  his 
wondering  on  the  meaning 
of  human  life,  to  discover 
if  possible  why  these  five 
persons  were  selected  to  die 
in  this  manner.  Brother 
Juniper  with  meticulus 
and  exhaustive  effort 
searched  into  the  details 
of  the  lives  of  these  five  victims.  They  are  five  such 
wonderfully  depicted  characters  that  we  live  -ivith 
them,  feel  their  wisdom,  and  mourn  their  tragic  fate. 
"We  look  into  the  depths  of  their  natures,  recognize 
their  human  failings  and  their  spii-itual  beauty,  but 
we,  like  Brother  Juniper,  are  still  Avondering,'  still 
searching  for  the  why  of  life  and  death. 

"Either  we  live  by  accident  and  die  by  accident, 
or  we  live  by  plan  and  die  by  plan." 


JJeafJli  Cxomes  for  tlae  Ardalisliop 
WiUa  Cather 

This  novel  by  Willa  Cather  deals  with  life  and 
death  undisguised.  It  is  the  story  of  a  bishop  and 
a  missionary  surrounded  with  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  frontier.smen  and  heathen  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  our  country.     Like  its  dominant  character, 

the  book  has  a  rare  sim- 
plicity and  dignity.  No- 
where does  it  descend  to 
triteness  o  r  artificiality. 
Like  its  setting,  in  the 
rugged  Sien-a  Nevadas, 
and  desert  plateaus  of  Old 
Mexico,  it  has  power  and 
immensity.  And  becau.se 
of  tile  personality  of  its 
author,  it  has  a  fine  humor, 
real  understanding  and 
often  poignant  sweetness. 
Death  Comes  to  the  Arcli- 
iishop  is  not  melancholy 
nor  morose;  to  the  con- 
trary, it  makes  life  seem 
worth  while  and  death  a 
beautiful  recjuiem. 

Its  characters  are  vivid, 
its  action  more  or  less  sub- 
ordinated, i  t  s  occasional 
laughs  genuine  and  hearty. 
Althongh  different  from  Mrs.  Cather 's  light,  whim- 
sical style,  it  does  not  disappoint  us — indeed  we  are 
interested  in  this  new  and  serious  mood  of  hers. 
Its  appearance  is  welcome  among  modern  fiction  be- 
cause it  rests  one  from  the  inevitable  themes  of  mys- 
teiy,  marriage,  and  modern  youth.  It  is  unfailingly 
worthy  of  its  theme  of  life  and  death  in  the  service 
of  the  Church. 
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Xte  V  angiiarffl 
Arnold  Bennett 
Here  is  a  pleasant  book  for  idle  reading.  It  is  a 
"book  of  the  month"  which  proves  that  it  must  have 
some  hidden  gold  we  have  not  yet  uncovered.  The 
style  is  immensely  humorous,  there  are  a  great  many 
loud  and  hearty  laughs  rolling  through  its  pages; 
and  the  action  has  a  plea-sing  evenness  and  continuity. 
"Yang-uard"  is  the  name  of  the  supei'b  yacht  on 
which  most  of  the  action  occurs.  The  characters  are 
well-conceived  and  excellently  drawn ;  they  are  the 
substance  of  the  book,  to  wliich  the  whole  world  is 
subordinate;  they  have  three  dimensions,  minds,  and 
hearts.  Bennett  plays  admirably  on  the  wisdom  and 
folly,  grandeur  and  ridiculousness  of  human  nature ; 
and  for  this  we  forgive  him  his  occasional  puerile 
faeetiousness  and  obviousness.  The  Vanguard  is  by 
no  means  an  immortal  book,  but  one  whose  soundness 
and  light  humor  will  do  the  world  good. 

Ijalluon.  s  KeaclnL 
//.  M.  Tomlinson 

Gallion's  Beach  is  a  novel  of  travel  and  adventure 
which  carries  the  reader  into  the  dim  fastnesses  of  a 
remote  land — the  jungles  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
It  deals  with  shipMreck  and  natives,  and  London  in- 
tellectuals, and  nature,  and  philosophy,  in  the  fasci- 
nating and  inimitable  manner  of  Mr.  Tondinson,  who 
is  well  qualified  to  write  such  a  liook. 

This  is  Mr.  Tomlinson  's  fiirst  novel.  His  other  books 
have  been  his  own  highly  colored  travel  experiences, 
but  GaUion's  Beach  is  the  first  story  to  connect  theme 
with  the  thread  of  plot.  The  hero  is  Jim  Colet,  a 
high-sonled  dreamer,  too  big  to  be  a  part  of  ]\Ir. 
Perriam's  machine  of  commercial  tyranny.  In  a 
moment  of  anger,  Colet  strikes  this  cold-blooded  em- 
ployer, who,  selfish  to  the  end,  chooses  that  moment 
to  drop  dead,  leaving  the  hero  in  a  most  embarrassing 
predicament.  This  is  solved  for  hiui  when  he  is  acci- 
dentally carried  off  on  a  ship  bound  for  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  How  he,  an  ordinary,  conventional  man, 
suddenly  pitched  into  a  new  and  strange  existence, 
solves  the  problems  of  this  new  life,  and  finally  solves 
his  own  great  problem,  and  returns  to  "Perriam's 
ghost,"  forms  the  basis  of  the  story.  Yet  it  is  no 
ordinary  "Man  "Who  Came  Back"  sort  of  story.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  unusual,  and  marks,  I  lielieve, 
a  departure  from  present-day  novel  writing. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  no  love-plot.  Tliat,  in  1928, 
is  a  help.  It  is  primarily  a  book  of  scenes,  clearly 
and  boldly  painted  as  an  illusion  of  reality,  and  with 


word-pictures  of  the  sea  and  of  the  jungle  delicately 
and  perfectly  selected.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
part  of  the  l)ook  is  its  philosoph.y — a  sort  of  "Higher 
Pantheism."  Prom  the  first  chapter — "The  dream 
is  true  if  you  have  it — there  is  nothing  else" — to  the 
last  chapter — "Ghosts  run  the  show: — the  ghosts  we 
know  govern  tis" — Colet  is  subjected  to  the  power  of 
the  supernatural  in  nature.  Supernatural  manifes- 
tations in  nature  alter  the  course  of  his  life.  He  feels 
an  intense  admiration,  almost  worship,  for  a  virgin 
forest,  and  the  advent  of  man  into  the  exotic,  un- 
traeked  jungle  fills  him  with  distress. 

As  for  the  human  side  of  the  story,  the  characters 
are  well-drawn,  with  a  few  bold,  rough  strokes. 
Helen,  the  young  intellectual ;  Perriam,  the  cold- 
blooded materialist;  Norrie.  "as  debatable  as  poker 
or  immortality," — "an  old  sentimentalist,  easy  and 
warm,  armored  bright  in  guile,  like  most  of  the 
cynics" — all  are  cleverly  portrayed.  But  the  best  of 
all  is  Colet: — easy-going,  high-souled,  a  dreamer  al- 
most to  the  point  of  being  a  mystic;  too  great  to  be 
a  part.y  to  injustices,  too  warm-hearted  to  allow  the 
doddering  ethnologist,  Parsell,  to  go  on  alone,  and 
of  too  fine  a  calibre  not  to  return  to  la)'  the  ghost  of 
old  Perriam.  For  his  experiences  in  the  jungle  have 
taught  him  that  "our  dreams — and  the  ghosts — run 
the  show."  He  is  ever  vexed  by  the  c[uestion,  "If 
intelligent  discontent  is  the  beginning  of  progress,  is 
it  not  also  the  end  of  happiness?"  and  his  final  i-eso- 
lution  is  based  on  his  answer  to  it. 

The  whole  novel  is  a  splendid  portrayal  of  char- 
acter, but  its  chief  excellence  lies  in  its  vivid  pictures, 
its  breathless  moments  of  suspense,  and  the  ciuality 
of  the  writing.  The  novel  is,  in  short,  "a  literary 
event,  a  novel  of  London,  of  ships,  and  of  the  gla- 
morous East." 

WE  APPRECIATE  THE  FOLLOWING 
EXCHANGES 

Smith  College  Month] ij. 

The  Vasgar  Bevieir. 

The  Mary  Baldiriii  Miscellany. 

The  Pharetra — Wilson  College. 

Pine  and  Thistle — Flora  ]\Iacdonald  College.- 

Aurora — Agnes  Scott  College. 

The  Distaff— Florida.  State  College. 

The  Old  TlfmV?— Randolph-5Iacon  Woman's  College. 

TJie  Taper — Rockford  College. 

The  Acorn. — Meredith  College. 

The  Journal — Wofford  College. 

The  Quill— Brmdnn  College. 

Cargoes — Hollius  College. 
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WHY  THE  N„  F.  S.  A,  ? 


That  question  confronted  the  nearly  two  hundred 
delegates  who  gathered  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  from  the 
loth  to  the  17th  of  December,  for  the  third  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Student  Federation  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents were  more  or  less  in  an  inquisitive  mood,  but 
not  at  all  sure  of  exactly  what  was  expected  of  them, 
or  of  what  they  hojjed  to  get  from  this  congress. 
Most  of  them  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  bring 
some  tangible  contribution  back  to  their  own  college. 
But  what  contribution? 

First  of  all,  they  ferreted  out  a  statement  of  the 
aims  and  ambitions  of  the  organization,  and  found 
them  to  be  wortliy  of  the  greatest  effort  in  order  to 
achieve  them.  They  discovered  that  the  N.  S.  F.  A. 
"would  achieve  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
students  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  give 
consideration  to  questions  affecting  students'  inter- 
ests; would  develop  an  intelligent  students'  opinion 
on  questions  of  national  and  international  import- 
ance :  would  foster  understanding  among  the  students 
of  the  world  in  the  furtherance  of  an  enduring 
peace. ' ' 

Then,  just  as  the  delegates  were  beginning  to  con- 
sider the  high  ideals  they  were  to  maintain,  a  speaker 
walked  across  the  platform  and  turning  to  his  au- 
dience hurled  at  them  this  thunderbolt,  "Do  you 
think?"  The  response  was  electrical;  everyone  sat 
up,  an  indignant  reply  on  ever^-  lip,  but  Professor 
Todd  from  Northwestern  University  went  calmly  on. 
"Is  there  any  real  student  thinking  on  your  campus?" 
Delegates  turned  to  look  at  each  other — of  coui-se 
they  thought — why  else  were  they  at  college !  Yet 
they  wondered,  and  listened  with  avidity  to  what  the 
man  had  to  say.  He  was  talking  about  heresy  and 
the  student  heretic — a  strange  phrase,  but  it  chal- 
lenged the  attention.  "What  was  heresy  anyway? 
Possiblj'  a  belief  in  free-love ;  a  doctrine  of  atheism 
or  communism ;  no  one  was  sure.  '  But  heresy  was 
none  of  these  things.  It  came  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  "able  to  choose,"  and  a  heretic  was  simply 
one  who  "takes  or  chooses  his  own  belief."  A  heretic 
was  one  who  did  constructive  thinking;  who.se  dis- 
content was  constructive,  and  who  refused  to  bow  to 
the  mob  mind.  He  had  the  courage  to  think  for 
himself  against  th,e  "world's  mechanism  and  mould- 
ing tendencies,"  and  he  took  his  stand  because  he  had 
a  reasoned  opinion.  The  English  scientist  Clifford 
once  said  that  "Every  student  ought  to  boil  every- 
thing in   his   own   pot."     The   heretic    did   that;   he 


realized  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  know  and  investi- 
gate and  judge  for  himself.  He  didn't  accept  the 
world's  dogmas  and  creeds  and  prejudices  until  he 
had  clearly  thought  through  them,  and  had  of  his 
own  accord  worked  out  a  conclusion  that  would  satisfy 
him  until  perhaps  some  new  light  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject. 

We  said  that  the  heretic  came  to  conclusions.  Now 
coming  to  conclusions  is  always  a  difficult  process; 
we  like  to  dally  with  ideas,  and  draw  back  before 
reaching  definite  convictions.  We  say  that  we  are 
open-minded,  but  are  we?  Profes.sor  Todd  thought 
not,  but  declared  that  the  open  mind  was  one  that 
was  "open  to  conviction  and  came  to  conclusions." 
And  to  come  to  a  conclusion  we  have  to  be  thoroughly 
assured  of  the  value  of  a  thing.  But  here  again  our 
trouble  is  that  we  do  not  consider  values  deeply 
enough,  for  one  seems  as  right  as  another,  so  why 
bother  ?  It  does  not  seem  e.s.sential  to  us  that  we  make 
a  definite  decision,  and  we  are  willing  to  drift  with 
the  crowd,  still  as.serting  that  we  are  open-minded. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  though  open-mindedness  here 
were  vacant-mindedness,  for  how  can  we  be  truly 
open  to  conviction  unless  we  have  first  thought  out 
and  set  up  for  ourselves  certain  standards  and  ideals 
of  values  with  which  to  face  those  who  would  con- 
vince us  of  their  faults?  Once  assured  of  the  fallacy 
of  his  belief,  the  open-minded  man  would  be  willing 
to  reach  a  new  conclusion. 

Throughout  all  times  men  have  been  puni.shed  as 
heretics,  but  Mr.  Todd  would  have  it  that  their  pun- 
ishment resulted  from  the  fact  that  they  thought  at 
all.  They  dared  to  challenge  the  world  with  their 
new  ideas,  and  the  world  could  make  but  one  reply, 
"Shut  them  up."  Pope  Leo  VIII  expressed  the 
feeling  of  his  age  by  saying  that  the  "unlimited 
liberty  of  thinking  and  publishing  was  the  fountain 
head  and  origin  of  many  evils."  But  today  feeling 
has  undergone  a  change,  and  more  and  more  people 
are  being  eneoixraged  to  think  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. It  is  true  that  we  often  need  to  be  enticed  to 
think;  a  professor  who  would  make  his  class  think 
must  have  the  ability  to  stimulate  thought.  One  must 
be  on  fire  himself  to  strike  a  spark  from  another. 

However,  the  ability  of  constnictive  thinking  does 
not  come  all  in  a  moment;  it  mu.st  be  built  up,  and 
become  a  cultivated  habit.  And  here  Professor  Todd 
drove  an  irrefutable  tiiith  home;  the  practice  of 
meditation   is   the    most   effectual   way    in   which   to 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Just  between  us  giiis — 

Isn't  it  typical  of  Lindsay  Prentiss  to  wear  a  fluffy 
boudoir  cap  in  the  privacy  of  Manson?  We  knew 
all  the  time  that  underneath  that  hard  shell  exterior 
she  just  loved  feminine  foibles. 

We  ask  you,  freshman,  is  it  Nice  to  behave  that 
way  in  Reid  parlor,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
upperelassmen ?  Besides,  it  evidently  wasn't  the  best 
plan  of  attack,  for  didn't  Dabney  win? 

The  Seniors  of  third  floor  Carson,  not  content  with 
singing  Pollj'anthems,  get  prematurely  domestic,  and 
adopt  a  cat. 

Squeak's  remarks  in  one  Economics  class  were 
screamingly  appropriate  but,  we  fear,  would  be  cen- 
sored.    Find  out  for  yourself. 

After  the  di.seussion  of  graduate  study,  little  Goch- 
nauer  asked  Copey  what  her  plans  were  for  after 
graduation.  When  Copey  said  marriage,  Gophy 
raised  her  hands  in  holy  horror,  and  asked  why  any- 
one would  throw  her  life  away  lilce  that  when  there 
was  so  much  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  world  waiting 
to  be  studied. 

Which  reminds  us,  if  the  Sophomorons  in  Reid 
don't  stop  acting  smartalecky,  Copey  will  say  her 
"Love,  Honor,  and  Obey"  with  a  l)roken-down  voice, 
and  M-earing  a  white  instead  of  red  halo. 

Lou  Bristol  is  such  a  systematic  little  bird.  Take, 
for  example,  her  methods  of  brushing  teeth.  Who 
else  would  have  thought  of  utilizing  milk  of  mag- 
nesia ? 


Kewpie  Hodnett  will  have  a  hard  time  the  rest  of 
life  explaining  the  fact  that  while  at  college  she 
roomed  with  two  French  majors. 

When  it  comes  to  normal,  Sue  McAllister  cannot 
decide  whether  to  be  sub  or  ab. 

Why  is  Rena  Davidson  leaving  school?  There's 
a  man  in  it,  of  course. 

What's  the  occasion  for  so  many  deep  and  long 
silences  in  the  Senior  Study?  Practice  what  you 
preach.  Seniors! 

Have  you  heard?  About  the  serious  Craddock- 
Dabney  fight,  the  second  round  of  which  was  held 
in  the  biology  lab  ?  It  seems  Dabney  won  an  apology, 
but  Craddock,  who  threw  in  the  sponge,  did  not 
retract  her  original  statement. 

Have  you  also  heard?  Emily  Fan-ell  went  to 
Europe  last  summer. 

Page  Bird's  literary  work  seems  to  be  the  object 
of  many  discussion  groups  among  her  friends. 

For  Bonnie  Matthews  so  loved  the  school  that  she 
returned  a  whole  day  early  after  vacation. 

Boys,  be  careful  in  issuing  too  generous  an  invi- 
tation to  a  Sweet  Briar  girl,  for  she'll  call  your  bluff 
before  the  retum  mail.  Especially  avoid  the  "come 
over  an.y  time"  type. 

We  wonder  if  the  second  violinist  in  tlie  string 
quartet  made  any  time  with  Miss  Goreth  after  the 
concert. 

Have  we  made  oureelves  clear?  Or  must  we  draw 
pictures  for  those  not  capable  of  luiravelling  the 
mystei-ies  of  T.   H.   T.? 
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ON  WITH  THE  DANCE 


By  Lisa  Guigon 


"Encore!"     "Encore!"     "Bravo!" 

Tonig'ht  there  was  more  applause  than  usual  for 
Madame  Travelli,  and  Diane  was  glad  of  it — glad 
because  Madame 's  voice  was  exquisite,  and  also,  be- 
cause a  few  minutes  more  were  needed  to  fasten  the 
silver  leaves  about  her  waist.  Everyone  was  always 
in  such  a  hiirry,  and  of  course  that  very  excitement 
was  half  the  fun  of  their  life.  But  sometimes  she 
liked  to  pause  a  moment  to  think  things  over.  She 
had  taken  time  tonight:  that  was  why  she  was  late. 
She  had  thought  how  beautiful  life  was;  how  kind 
it  was  to  her ;  how  she  loved  her  husband,  Jean ;  how 
lovely  was  his  devotion  to  her.  And,  then  there  was 
her  dancing.  She  was  happy,  very  happy  when  she 
danced.  It  was  so  easy  to  express  yourself  then,  to 
give  vent  to  all  your  deepest  feelings  and  emotions. 
It  seemed  to  carry  you  higher  and  higher,  and  make- 
yon  ever  freer  in  the  expression  of  all  that  inner 
sentiment  which  then,  and  only  then,  found  adet[uate 
release. 

"Ready,  dear?"  Jean  called  to  her  from  the  wing. 

"Coming."  And  she  ran  do\Ma  the  little  flight  of 
steps  and  threw  off  her  cloak. 

"There  you  are,  my  'Spirit  of  Dance',"  he  said, 
looking  at  her  admiringly. 

On  they  danced.  Mortal  ]\Ian  and  his  ethereal  Spirit- 
love.  She  was  divine  in  the  brilliant  light — white 
chiffon  and  silver  leaves,  black  hair  and  pure  white 
skin — a  lovely  figure  poised  against,  a  velvet  back- 
ground. But  he  had  forgotten,  almost ;  forgotten 
that  he  must  watch  the  others  coming  toward  him ; 
a  gay  array  of  immortals  in  pastel  shades :  Joy, 
Youth,  Truth,  Love,  Beauty,  and  Freedom.  The 
Brahms  waltz  to  which  they  danced  made  them  more 
lovely.  Their  part  was  over  though,  before  he  realized 
it.  For  it  was  Diane  he  had  been  watching.  Tonight 
she  was  more  perfect  than  ever. 

Now  the  orchestra  was  playing  Liszt's  Liehestraum 
for  the  Dance  of  the  Cloud.  Four  girls,  advancing 
with  a  great  square  of  white  gossamer,  made  it  billow 
like  a  cloud  and  then  as  it  receded,  Diane  with  Jean's 
arm  about  her  waist,  bounded  over  it — joyous.  He 
loved  this  part  where  they  danced  together — the 
Spirit  of  Dance  was  wonderful,  even  as  she  was! 
It  was  here  that  he  most  needed  strength  and 
poise,  but  he  felt 'himself  more  powerful  than  usual, 
her  body  lighter  and  more  beautiful.  There  was  not 
a  quiver;  she  was  very  calm  and  steady  as  she  bent 
backward — balanced   upon    one    foot   and   resting   on 


his  arm — backward  till  her  gleaming  hair  touched 
the  floor.  Then  up  again,  and  she  was  spinning  away 
from  him,  light  and  airy  as  a  thistle-down. 

Now  she  paused,  arms  upraised,  her  face  turned 
heavenward,  as  the  Spirit  of  Evil  entered  in  search 
of  her.  Then  came  the  struggle — the  struggle  of  Evil 
and  his  spirits  for  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  of 
Dance.  Gracefullj^  and  proudl}"!  she  fought  against 
them.  Her  fellow  good-spirits  tried  to  protect  her, 
but  after  a  while  they  found  themselves  as  powerless 
as  Jean,  the  mortal.  Tonight  Diane  really  lived  her 
part;  she  seemed  to  put  every  spark  of  her  energy 
and  intensity  into  it.  She  was,  literally,  the  Spirit 
of  Dance.  She  leapt,  ran,  dodged,  lunged,  turned 
and  fairly  flew  through  the  air.  She  would  not  be 
possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  now  so  aroused  to 
anger  that  he  threw  her  furiously  to  the  floor  with 
a  killing  blow,  and  disappeared.  Joy,  Love,  and  the 
others  thought  her  dead  and  returned  to  mourn  over 
her.  And  Man,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  saw 
them  coming  with  slow,  silent  tread  to  the  music  of 
Chopin's  funeral  march.  Diane — ^^iiow  exquisite,  how 
sweet  she  looked,  lying  there  on  the  floor,  so  still,  so 
silent.  And  he  must  ju.st  stand  and  watch.  But  he 
did  not  mind:  this  was  an  unusually  beautiful  scene, 
this  burial  of  a-  Spirit  that  he  knew  would  rise  again 
in  the  next  scene  and  live  to  eternit.y.  She  loved  this 
part  too,  the  peace  after  the  turmoil,  the  beautiful 
though  solemn  music  with  its  tragic  accents.  Each 
night  she  died  in  the  dance  with  a  smile  on  her  lovely 
face.  And  the  six  maidens  lifting  her  high  above 
their  heads,  bore  her  around  the  stage  in  a  stately 
procession.  How  well  they  did  it.  Always  serious, 
tonight  their  f-ae&s  seemed  almost  strained.  Ah,  they 
were  not  molded  in  beauty  and  happiness  as  was 
Diane.  Her  life  and  his  were  built  on  love  and  beauty 
and  joy.  Yes,  now  they  were  doing  better.  They  did 
loolv  like  part  of  a  Greek  frieze,  moving  majestically, 
silhoiietted  against  the  black  velvet,  exalting  their 
burden.  Now  the\''  were  lowering  her,  laying  her 
gently  down.  Then  in  their  dance  of  farewell  they 
covered  her  with  flowers.  He  had  never  seen  her 
smile  so  enchantingly.  He  would  tell  her  so  later, 
but  now  he  must  go  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  stage 
and  leave  her  alone  in  her  loveliness.  It  seemed  a 
shame  to  break  the  spell  of  it  with  a  second  scene. 
She  had  always  wished  that  that  were  the  end. 

But  what  was  that  ?  He  stopped  short  in  his  steps. 
The  curtain !     Had  she  persuaded  them  to  think  as 
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she  did?  Why  hadn't  she  told  him?  A  thousand 
wonderings  came  to  him  but  he  put  them  aside.  She 
wanted  to  surprise  him.  The  curtain  seemed  to  take 
an  eternity  to  fall.  Hurry,  hurry.  He  wanted  to  go 
to  her  and  tell  her  how  perfect  she  was  tonight, 
greater  than  ever  before.  She  lay  so  still.  The  ap- 
plause beat  frantically  upon  his  very  soul  as  he  heard 
the  curtain  touch  the  floor  and  felt  someone  put  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  Let  them  wait,  he  thought, 
and  the  next  minute  he  was  looking  at  Diane's  beau- 
tiful smiling  face.     Why  did  they  all  stare? 

"Diane!    Di "    In  his  arms  he  held  her.     She 

was  too  beautiful,  too  happy.     She  was dead ! 

"Ready,  Scene  Two,"  came  the  call,  hollow  and 
meaningless,  cold  and  hard  like  a  whip  of  steel.  She 
was  taken  from  him — his  own  Diane.  He  was  in  his 
place,  in  his  pose  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  There 
was  the  understudy  lying  covered  with  flowers,  her 
empty  beauty  glaring  at  him  in  the  growing  bright- 
ness.    Torment  was  burning  his  very  heart  out. 

Then  something  called,  as  if  from  another  world, 
yet  very  close.     It  was  her  voice : 

"Even  as  I  loved  it — on  with  the  Dance!" 

iiimaiuilr'y 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

The  next  morning,  after  consuming  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  roll  flavored  with  bacon,  and  when  my  neces- 
saries of  life  had  been  restored  to  me,  I  prepared  to 
take  my  departure.  Instantly  I  was  surrounded  by 
blue  coats  and  bidden  to  fill  out — well,  you  might  call 
it  an  application  blank.  Then  my  finger  prints  were 
taken.  At  the  same  time  my  vagrant  companion  of 
the  night  before  was  being  photographed.  It  was 
awfully  sociable.  We  were  told  that  this  was  an  oil 
town  and  it  was  necessai'y  to  take  these  precautions. 
At  last  we  were  released  and  walked  out  free  men. 

My  fellow  convict  was  also  hunting  a  job  on  a  ship 
and  suggested  that  we  go  to  Port  Arthur.  We  did> — 
walking  15  miles  and  being  driven  the  rest  in  a  Ford. 
Between  us  we  had  $4. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this  sum  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
offered  vis  a  hall  bedroom.  This  was  our  headquarters 
for  three  nights  while  we  spent  our  days  in  the  ship- 
ping offices.  Then  there  was  a  call  for  an  AB  sailor 
which  I  got.  By  this  time  the  treasury  had  dwindled 
to  $1  and  this  I  left  with  my  Beaumont  friend  who 
was  still  living  on  hope.  The  ship  I  landed  went  to 
New  York  and  there  discharged  her  crew.  Within 
the  same  day  of  arrival  I  got  a  job  on  a  ship  going 
to  Cuba,  and  when  I  returned  from  this  secoi:d  trip 
my  funds  were  in  a  healthier  state. 
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It  was  four  weeks  before  I  shipped  again,  this  time 
to  Dunkirk.  After  lauding  I  took  a  train  to  Antwerp 
aud  all  during  the  trip  experienced  nervou.s  moments 
trying  to  decide  whether  we  had  reached  that  city. 
^Ly  fellow  passengers  began  to  be  unsympathetic,  so 
I  ceased  my  iuciuiries.  We  came  at  length  to  a  flour- 
ishing metropolis  where  evei-yone  got  out.  "So  this 
is  Antwerp,"  I  thought  to  myself,  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  check  my  seabag,  acquired  with  the  fruits 
of  my  last  voyage,  and  full  of  seaman's  clothes.  Then 
began  a  tour  of  the  shipping  offices.  lu  my  best 
French,  German,  aud  English  I  asked  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  docks  where  I  might  get  a  ship.  "What 
kind  of  ships,"  everyone  wanted  to  know.  I  tried  to 
explain  that  I  was  in  search  of  a  boat  in  which  you 
sail  away  over  the  ocean.  They  directed  me  to  a  car- 
line  and  suggested  a  stop.  When  I  reached  that 
destination  I  was  confronted  by  a  small  canal,  spotted 
with  social-looking  little  sailing  vessels.  Again  I 
asked  for  the  big  docks  but  every  reply  was  in 
Flemish.  Exasperated  with  my  luck  and  too  keenly 
aware  that  my  funds  had  dwindled  to  $15  again,  I 
hunted  up  an  American  banking  house  and  put  my 
question  to  the  clerk. 

"What  ships  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

1  then  became  sarcastic. 

"Oh,"  he  said  in  a  friendly  manner,  "You  want 
to  go  to  Antwerp." 

"Well,  where  in  Heaven's  name  am  1  now?" 

"You're  in  Brussels — and — a  word  of  advice — 
Don't  tell  your  friends  about  it." 

Waiting  ai'ound  in  Brussels  was  a  continuation  of 
the  same  old  story.  It  was  not  until  I  was  down  to 
$.80  that  I  boarded  a  freighter  bound  for  New  York. 
Ah,  the  luxury  of  knowing  that  you  were  sure  of 
having  three  meals  and  a  hammock  for  at  least  two 
weeks. 

Coincidences  will  happen — even  at  sea.  The  last 
daj'  of  the  trip  when  I  was  at  the  wheel,  a  passenger — 
the  only  one  we  had  on  board,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
came  up  to  me  and  a.sked  me  how  to  get  out  to  Glen 
Ridge.  I  told  him.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  the 
place  well.     I  replied  that  I  did. 

"Do  you  know  Lincoln  Street?" 

"Oh, "fairly  well.     That's  where  I  live." 

"Well,  1  want  to  go  to  271." 

"That's  my  house." 

"What!  Yoii  don't  mean  it.  Is  it  an  apartment? 
Do  j'ou  by  any  chance  know  Frank  Hamilton  ?  I  am 
going  to  visit  him." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  I  replied.     "He  is  my  uncle." 

Thus  it  was  the  American  Con.sul  at  Antwerp, 
formerly  a  class-mate  of  my  uncle's,  brought  to  my 
family  the  first  news  they  had  had  of  me  in  five 
months. 
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nership  now.  Ha!  Ha!  I've  a  regular  mansion  and 
a  whole  crew  of  maids  and  all.  Set  me  back  way  over 
a  million,  but  it  shows  up  well  and  so  I  can't  kick  at 
all.  See  that  diamond?  Worth  a  pretty  sum  too. 
Yes,  I  set  out  to  clean  up  and  I  really  did.  Some 
people  just  have  business  sense  and  know  how  to 
malve  money.  Old  Joe,  over  there  with  his  chessmen, 
never  could  make  $25 — but  me,  I've  just  got  the 
knack  of  it.  Eh  Watson,  what's  to  eat  over  there? 
Bring  on  the  cheese  and  crackers  and  beer  for  old 
times  sake,  eh  boys?" 

Looking  immensely  pleased  with  himself  he  pulled 
out  a  large  silk  handkerchief  and  blew  his  nose  loudly. 
"Just  for  old  time's  sake,"  he  added — "but  it  used 
to  be  pinned  on  my  shirt  with  a  safety  pin!" 

The  foiirth  man  spoke  up  and  dismissed  his  story 
with  a  brief  and  slightly  bored  statement.  He  was 
America's  ambassador  to  England  and  was  married 
and  had  two  half-grown  children.  He  had  indeed 
enjoyed  seeing  his  old  playmates  again  and  was  sorry 
to  leave  town  tomorrow,  hut  duty  called  and  he  must 
obey.  The  other  men  felt  that  he  was  important  and 
lister  ed  quietly  to  his  few  words. 

The  four  turned  toward  the  old  man  in  front  of 
the  fire.  He  turned  around,  put  his  chess  board  care- 
fully on  the  floor  beside  him,  and  spoke  to  them  veiy 
slowly. 

"Well,  I  have  never  yet  left  the  old  home  town, 
you  see.  My  father  died  anl  I  had  to  care  for  my 
family  until  I  lost  all  the  chances  I  had  had.  Just 
stayed  and  sort  of  watched  life  go  on  aroimd  me. 
And  yet  I  have  been  happier  and  know  more  of  real 
life  than  any  one  of  you.  Tou  have  had  life  in  its 
unnatural  sides.  I  have  lived  life  and  I  have  seen 
it  in  its  simplest  form.  Since  my  health  has  failed 
me  I  have  sa.t  here  by  the  fire  and  moved  my  pa^TOs 
about,  listening  and  looking,  seldom  speaking  or 
actini^.  Like  a  God  far  above  the  world.  Little 
children  running  to  me  with  their  stories  and  mth 
their  toys  to  be  mended.  Mothers  coming  to  me  for 
comfort  when  the  war  took  its  toll.  Young  men 
coming  to  me  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whose  girl 
she  was.  Squares  of  red  and  black  life  have  been 
for  me — radiant,  brilliant,  joy,  and  dark  despair.  I 
too  had  a  dream  that  day  hut  it  did  not  come  trae — 
yet  seeing  you  now  I  am  glad  you  have  gained  money, 
fame,  prestige — but  I  have  gained  happiness  by  this 
fire.  I  have  lived  life  in  the  raw — I  have  known  the 
eestacy  of  the  red  squares  when  I  thought  I  had  my 
opportunity  at  last;  I  have  known  the  bittei-ness  of 


the  black  squares  when  they  told  me  that  I  would 
never  walk  again.  I  have  been  a  pawn  of  life,  per- 
haps.    But  I  am  content. 

A  train  going  north.  In  the  last  ear  a  man  with 
long  skillful  hands.  He  sat  dreaming  of  orchards 
and  swings  and  little  girls  in  pink  gingham.  And 
somehow  these  dreams  got  all  tangled  up  with 
thoughts  about  patients  and  bills  and  operations. 
Strange. 

A  train  hurrying  west.  On  the  la.st  ear  a  grey- 
headed man  stooped  over  a  book  on  "New  Horticul- 
tiiral  Experiments."  He  devoured  it  with  eager, 
sf|uinting  eyes. 

A  train  rushing  east  carrying  a  private  car.  In 
the  car  a  man  smoked  an  expensive  cigar.  A  large, 
cold  diamond,  flashed  fire  as  he  scratched  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  in  front  of  him — numbers  of  eight 
figures. 

A  train  bound  i'or  Washington.  In  the  private 
car  a  quiet,  reserved  man  discussed  England's  labor 
problem  with  great  dignit.v  and  not  a  little  conde- 
scension. 

A  fire  in  the  back  room  of  Watson's  Groceiy  Store. 
Before  it  an  old  man  idly  moving  chessmen  over  a 
board.  A  queer  smile  on  his  face.  A  wise  man  as 
he  sat  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  squares  of  red  and 
black. 

RaHsiMranaili    1  agore 
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tenets  of  Hindu  philosophy  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  Upanishads,  yet  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  poet  are  so  mystic,  so  exotic,  sometimes  so  un- 
localized  in  form  and  spirit,  that  they  belong  without 
doubt  to  world  literature  rather  than  to  any  one 
country.  The  Shcleion,  for  example,  is  characterist- 
ically Indian  in  thought,  yet  its  underlying  meaning 
is  so  thoroughly  human,  so  wide  in  scope,  so  essen- 
tially true  as  to  lift  it  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Eastern  lands. 

"THE  SKELETON" 

A  beast's  boney  frame  lies  bleaching  on  the  grass. 
Its  di\y  white  bones — Time's  hard  laughter — cry  to  me 
Thy  end,  proud  man,  is  one  with  the  end  of  the  cattle 

that  graze  no  more. 
For  when  thy  life's  wine  is  spilt  to  its  last  drop  the 
Cup  is  flung  away  in  a  final  unconcern. 
I  cry  in  answer : 

Mine  is  not  merely  the  life  that  pays  its  bed  and  board 
With  its  bankrupt  bones,  and  is  made  destitute. 
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Never  can  my  mortal  days  contain  to  the  full  all  that 

I  have  thought  and  felt, 
Gained  and  given,  listened  to  and  vittered. 
Often  has  my  mind  crossed  Time's  border — is  it 
To  stop  at  last  forever  at  the  boundary  of  crumbling 

bones  ? 
Flesh  and  blood  can  never  be  the  measure  of  the  truth 

that  is  myself: 
The  days  and  moments  cannot  wear  it  out  with  their 

passing  kicks ; 
The  wayside  bandit,  Dust,  dares  not  rob  it  of  all  its 

possessions. 
Know  that  I  have  drunk  the  honey  of  the  formless 

from  the  lotus. 
Through  the  cave  of  suffering  I  have  found  the  secret 

path  of  delight;  and 
Have  seen  tracks  of  light  across  the  voiceless  desert 

of  the  dark. 
Death,  I  refuse  to  accept  from  thee  that  I  am  nothing 

but  a  gigantic  jest  of  God, 
That  I  am  annihilation  built  with  all  the  wealth  of 

the  Infinite. 

Wky  ike  No  K  S.  A.  ? 
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cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking.  "Truth  is  arrived 
at  in  the  silences,"  and  meditation  may  mean  the 
price  of  your  intellectual  integrity.  It  gives  one  a 
prospective ;  it  provides  the  power  of  discrimination. 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  test  of  an  education  is 
the  ability  to  discriminate  between  the  big  things  and 
the  little  things  of  life.  "In  short,"  said  Mr.  Todd, 
"the  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  cultivation  of 
meditation. ' ' 

A  thundering  burst  of  applause  was  the  response 
of  about  two  hundred  would-be  "heretics,"  who  were 
caught  up  by  a  new  fire  and  a  new  enthusiasm.  They 
looked  again  at  the  ideals  of  the  N.  S.  F.  A. — closer 
uni(m  of  the  students  of  the  United  States:  an  in- 
telligent student  opinion  in  our  country;  the  further- 
ance of  an  everlasting  world  peace,  and  a  new  con- 
viction was  brought  to  them  of  the  responsibility  that 
was  theirs.  They  realized  that  there  would  be  the 
necessity  perhaps  for  a  few  "heredcs" — a  few  stu- 
dent leaders,  who,  convinced  of  the  splendid  future 
lying  ahead  of  the  N.  S.  F.  A.,  would  dare  all  oppo- 
sition and  prejudice  to  can-y  it  on  through  a  suc- 
cessful career.  But  even  heretics  must  have  a  follow- 
ing, and  N.  S.  F.  A.  delegates  would  carry  back  to 
their  colleges  a  plea  for  constructive  thinking,  for 
helpful    ideas    that    would    aid    the    organization    to 


become  a  living  one,  providing  the  means  for  devel- 
oping a  student  consciousness,  and  for  taking  con- 
certed action  on  student  problems,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  national  recognition  and  respect.  Think 
about  these  things,  and  send  your  ideas  to  N.  S. 
F.  A.! 
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Aba:     "Did  you  hear  that  ghost  song?" 
Diah:     "No,  what  is  it?" 

Aba:  "I  Ain't  Got  No  Body!"  Gee,  I'm  clever, 
wasn't  it?"— Pe?sn  State  Froth. 

An  American  getting  oif  the  train  immediately 
dashes  to  a  taxi  and  to  work.  The  Jew  gets  off  the 
train  and  goes  back  to  see  if  he  left  anything.  The 
Scotchman  gets  oft'  the  train,  looks  all  around,  and 
gets  back  on  to  see  if  an.y  one  else  left  anything. — 
Christmas  Spirit — U.   of  S.  C. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  trifle  bewildered  at  the 
elaborate  wedding. 

"Are  you  the  groom?"  he  asked  a  melancholy- 
ooking  young  man. 

"No  sir,"  the  young  man  replied.  "I  was  elimi- 
nated in  the  preliminary  tryouts. " — Witt. 
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TBut  long  ago  0oD  sato  tbe  necD 

2Df  still  another  gift  to  man, 
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2Df  life,  anD  belp  bim  unDerstanD 

€U  tuaging  battle  of  bis  JFaitb. 

(SoD  sent  tbis  gift  one  stat*=filleD  morn,— 

jfor  to  a  Virgin,  anD  for  tbe  worlD, 

a  CbilD  toas  born. 

Cbis  (Sift,  tbis  Cbrist,  bas  maDe  man  fenotaj 
Cbat  JFaitb  anD  ILoDe  are  iDeatien  on  OBartb, 
Cbat  (SoD  is  man,  anD  man  is  (SoD, 
anD  as  It)e  DieD,  our  Deatb's— Clebirtb! 
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THE  BOOK 


By  Flora  Austin,   '31 


Tile  room  was  a  garret  room,  cheap,  uncomfortal)le  and  dirty,  the  hind  of  dirt  which 
has  hecome  part  of  the  room  from  the  accumulation  of  the  years.  In  one  corner  there 
was  a  crude  deal  table,  on  wliieh  burned  a  small  oil  lamp.  The  faint  ray  of  light  flickered 
on  the  rich  brown  leather  cover  of  a  new  book,  an  incongruous  object  amid  such  poverty. 

The  door  opened  and  two  young  priests  entered.  One  walked  rapidly  to  the  table 
and  reverently  and  lovingly  picked  up  the  book. 

"See,  Jean,"  he  said,  "this  is  the  book  1  was  telling  you  about — Chroniques  de 
VEgllse.  Is  it  not  beautiful?  See  how  warm  and  rich  this  leather  is  and  how  iine  are  the 
pages !  I  was  so  afraid  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  it.  1  had  but  four  francs  to  my  name 
and  the  book  cost  eight.  But  somehow  1  managed  to  save  enough,  and  now  here  it  is. 
How  I  love  it !  I  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  many  times  and  1  shall  never  get  tired 
of  it," 

A  hundred  j'ears  passed.  The  book  lay  in  the  window  of  a  second-hand  book  stoi'e 
amidst  many  others.  A  distinguished  but  shabbily  dressed  man  entered  the  .shop.  He 
■gently  picked  up  the  book,  passing  his  eyes  lovingly  over  its  faintly  worn  cover  and  the 
pages  beginning  to  turn  yellow.  The  old  man  took  fifteen  francs  from  his  pocket,  placed 
them  on  the  counter,  and  went  out,  still  fondling  the  book  in  his  hands. 

Another  hundred  years  paissed.  The  room  was  richly  furnished  and  breathed  an  air 
of  wealth  and  power.  In  one  corner  of  the  room,  on  a  gleaming  mahogany  table,  lay  a 
worn,  faded  brown  leather  book.  The  bright  lig'lit  of  an  expensive  lamp  seemed  to  ac- 
centuate its  shabbiness  in  the  midst  of  such  richness. 

The  door  opened  and  two  young  men  entered.  One  walked  to  the  table  and  picked 
up  the  book. 

"See,  John,"  he  said,  "Chroniques  dc  rEgUsc\  Odd  thing,  isn't  it?  Look  how  faded 
and  worn  the  cover  is.  Prett.y  old,  I  guess.  Mother  picked  it  \\\)  in  some  curio  shop  in 
Paris.  1  wonder  if  any  one  ever  read  a  book  like  that — shouldn't  think  they  would. 
S(fceone  may  have  liked  it,  but  1  doubt  it,  though.  Have  a  cigarette?"  And  from  the 
neatly  hollowed  out  inside  of  the  book  he  carelesslv  extracted  a  Russian  cigarette. 
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As  long  as  Mr.  Ward  in  his  "Fifty  Years  of  Make-Believe"  set  us  thinking  about 
the  stage  and  the  distinctive  personalities  connected  with  it,  it  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  further  this  train  of  thought  by  considering  two  actresses  of  world-wide  fame,  the 
"divine  Sarah"  and  Duse  "of  the  beautiful  hands."  Both  received  the  homage  of  many 
nations,  the  one  being  the  idol  of  France,  the  other  of  Italy.  They  have  been  classed  to- 
gether as  the  two  greatest  actresses  in  history  and  have  caused  nuich  controversy  as  to 
which  of  the  two  rivals  was  the  superior. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  began  life  with  few  worldly  means.  Her  father  and  mother,  ap- 
parently indifferent  to  their  parental  duties,  left  her  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  of 
a  nurse,  a  grandmother,  aunts,  and  a  school  which  she  detested.  Later,  however,  she  at- 
tended a  convent,  where  she  was  very  happy  and  where  occurred  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage.  This  event  turned  her  from  considering  life  in  a  "nunnery"  to  deciding  on 
the  career  of  an  actress.  AVhen  scarcely  eighteen  she  was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire, 
chiefly  on  account  of  her  diction  and  resonance  of  voice.  First  reviews  of  her  appear- 
ances were  not  particularly  promising.  She  was  spoken  of  as  being  a  "tall,  pretty  girl 
with  a  slender  figure  and  pleasant  expression,  who  holds  her.self  well  and  whose  enuncia- 
tion is  perfectly  clear."  Not  suggestive  of  forecasting  a  star,  certainly.  With  the  pro- 
duction of  Le  Passant,  however,  both  she  and  the  young  author,  Coppee,  "arrived".  The 
public  hailed  them  with   acclaim   and  Bernhu-dt's  career  from  that  time  on  was  one  of 

steady  ascension. 

The  war  of  1870  caused  a  break  in  all  theatrical  activities.  As  the  siege  of  Pans  be- 
came imminent,  Sarah  Bernhardt  established  a  hospital  in  the  Odeon,  one  of  the  theatres. 
Here  she  worked  tirelessly,  caring  for  the  wounded,  comforting  those  dear  to  them,  and 
even  going  among  the  soldiers  on  the  battle  field. 

In  1872  the  theatres  were  re-opened  and  the  actress  settled  down  once  again  to  her 
work,  which  resulted  in  one  victory  after  another.  She  played  Racine,  Moliere,  Dumas, 
and  Hugo,  and  toured  Italy,  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  America.  Every- 
where she'  was  greeted  by  houses  filled  to  capacity.  When  finally  her  life  of  unfailing 
energy  was  over  the  noble  representatives  of  various  nations  who  attended  her  funeral 
and  *tlie  floral  procession  of  incredible  length,  bespoke  the  place  that  she  had  filled  in  the 

world. 

Sarah  Bernhardt 's  method  of  work  was  very  purpo.se ful  and  indicative  of  great  will 
power.  She  considered  what  was  best  for  her  art  and  then  saw  to  it  that  those  needs  were 
realized.  For  instance,  she  studied  sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  because  through  knowl- 
edge of  them  greater  heights  in  acting  can  be  attained.     Every   experience,   in   fact,   was 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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A  room  of  delft  blue — 

Against  one  wall 

A  desk  of  painted  gray; 

Upon  its  surface 

A  blotter  of  rosy  tint — 

A  sea  of  ink, 

Robin's  egg  blue — 

That  delicate  shade — 

Half  blue,  half  green — 

And  floating  in  it, 

An   orchid  quill  pen. 

With  stem  the  color 

Of  crushed  grapes. 

The  sun  sinks  lower. 

Great  granaries,  burning. 

The  cerise  flames 

Shot  with  that  gorgeous 

American  Beauty  red 

That  only  burning  grain 

Can   give ; 

Dark  blue  smoke 

Wreathing  and  swirling. 

Floating   into   nothingness — 

The  sun  sinks   lower. 

Golden   Pompeii, 

City  of  colored  marble, 

An  ashy  heap 

At  the  foot  of 

Red  smouldering  Vesuvius, 

The  dark  blue  bay 

Streaked  with  glowing  sparks. 

The  sun  sinks  lower. 

The  quiet  gloom 

Of  cool  November  twilight. 

Rainbow-tinged, — 

The  glorious  endings 

To  a  perfect  day; — 

While  foreign  lands 

Stretch  out  their  sleepy  arms 

To  receive  the  promised  blessings 

Of  tlie  new-liorn  sun. 

— Louise  Dailey. 


The  ice  shone  blight  in  the  depth  of  the  night, 
And  the  bells  called  clear  and  wild, 

The  world  sang  songs  to  the  Christmas  throngs 
As  they  bought,  and  gave,  and  smiled. 

But  on  the  street,  where  the  snow  and  the  sleet 

Blew  ragged  and  dirty  and  grim. 
There  sat  a  child — huddled  and  mild 

In  a  coat  tliat  was  worn  and  thin. 

He  did  not  know  as  he  sat  in  the  snow 

That  this  was  Christmas  night; 
Little  and  old  he  sat  in  the  cold 

And  paled  in  the  snow-filled  light. 

At  early  dawn  of  the  following  mom 
There  was  a  smile  on  his  tiny  face, 

For  during  the  night  in  the  cold,  dim  light, 
The  Christ  Child  had  taken  his  place. 

— Page  Bird. 


I  Jke  M-ainLtiaFiinL  l-yoat 

How  can  I  know  what  dark-eyed  weaver  thought 
The  pattern,  gay  and  bright,  of  my  new  coat? 
From  China  far   'twas  sent,  a  courier  fraught 
With  romance,  incense,  fear  and  hope. 
Emblazoned  in  a  blue  sea-dragon's  rage. 
Its  scales  are  green  and  red,  and  who  may  know 
Who  fashioned  them,  or  for  what  personage  ? 
What  mood  inspired,  or  what  aim,  what  goal 
Did  he  aspire  who  wove  the  silken  cloth? 
Who  placed  his  fancy  in  design,  was  it  love? 
The  dream  of  doing,  and  of  winning,  both? 
Or  maybe  anger,  from  the  gods  above. 
There  is  a  feeling,  oriental,  new, 
As  though  it  said,  "My  charm  I  lend  to  you." 

— Charlotte  Whinery. 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  TAU  PHI 

CONVERSATION  AS  A  FINE  ART 
Suggestions  from  an  Iiiforinal  Talk  htj  Dr.  Connor 


It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  we  all  love  to  talk ; 
it  is  one  of  the  joys  of  existence.  Talk  brings  out 
ideas,  clarifying  one's  own  thoughts,  and  adding  to 
these  ideas.  As  a  union  of  the  ideas  of  two  minds, 
it  is  not  only  an  educational  but  a  creative  force  as 
well.  Ill  the  hands  of  a  skillful  person,  conversation 
can  be  a  live  and  vital  thing ;  a  very  Hexible  art. 

Modem  conversation  does  not  have  the  same 
standards  as  that  of  former  days.  Then,  people 
took  time  for  it,  and  even  read  or  thought  out  be- 
forehand ideas  to  give  and  exchange.  There  were 
great  people,  noted  as  conversational  artists,  who  had 
a  certain  style  in  their  speech,  and  a  certain  studied 
elegance  of  expression,  as  they  had  in  letter  writing. 
Such  figures  were :  Doctor  Johnson,  and  the  poets — 
Coleridge  and  Oscar  Wilde.  To  Johnson  conversa- 
tion "implied  an  interchange  of  ideas,"  though  pos- 
sibly he  did  not  always  intend  it  to  be  so,  as  he 
often  spoke  with  such  finality  on  a  subject  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  further  remarks.  His 
conclusions  were  usually  correct,  and  his  listeners 
were  not  only  quite  willing  to  accept  them,  but  were 
also  rather  fearful  of  disagreeing ! 

Coleridge  was  intentionall.y  a  monopolist,  and  hold- 
ing the  floor,  gave  no  chance  for  othei-s  to  voice  their 
opinions.  Yet  what  he  said  was  heard  with  avidity, 
and  his  influence  was  widespread.  One  of  his  lis- 
teners was  heard  to  remark:  "That  man  is  entitled 
to  speak  on  until  Doomsday."  And  modern  readers 
still  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 

Oscar  Wilde  was  noted  for  the  brilliancy,  the  scin- 
tillating wit,  and  the  good  sense  of  his  conversation, 
and  his  ability  soon  drew  all  people  to  him,  whether 
they  wished  to  be  drawn  or  not.  There  was  a  mag- 
netism about  him  when  he  spoke  that  was  irresisti- 
ble, and  he  was  sought  after,  as  is  every  exceptional 
conversationalist. 

Is  conversation  an  art  in  America?  Certainly  we 
have  not  the  same  conception  of  it  as  our  prede- 
cessors; and  the  Modern  American  Age  has,  as  yet, 
boasted  of  no  Johnson.  There  is  too  much  small 
talk  here — too  much  of  what  he  did  and  she  wore — 
and  in  our  busy  lives  we  don't  take  the  time  to 
develop  the  art  of  becoming  charming  conversa- 
tionalists.    Our  talk  is  too  brief,  and  our  attitude 


toward  it  is  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  We  let  our 
thoughts  center  too  much  arovmd  our  own  little 
world ;  the  narrow  interests  of  so  many  Americans 
lead  them  to  "talk  shop"  to  a  great  excess.  As  a 
whole,  we  are  more  taken  up  with  personalities — 
our  own  and  others — than  with  general  subjects. 
Our  tendency  at  a  concert  is  to  criticize  the  singer, 
his  actions,  his  mannerisms,  in  short,  his  personality, 
rather  than  the  quality  of  his  voice. 

Goethe  once  said,  "The  test  of  civilization  is  con- 
versation. " '  And  after  a  visit  to  this  country,  Rupert 
Brooke  remarked,  "America  is  a  country  without 
conversation."  The  inference  is  startling,  to  say 
the  least,  and  most  of  us  hurl  a  challenge  at  it. 
And  we  ask,  "What  about  conversation  in  Eui'ope ; 
is  it  an  art?"  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Euro- 
pean attitude  toward  it  is  quite  different  from  ours. 
Europeans  are  more  leisurely  in  their  relations  with 
one  another,  and  they  love  conversation  for  its  own 
sake,  being  willing  to  devote  consider-able  time  to 
it,  and  thinking  those  hours  well  spent.  Their  in- 
terests are  broader  than  those  of  the  majority  of 
Americans;  you  could  talk  to  an  Englishman  for  a 
long  time  without  discovering  his  business.  The.y 
are  not  so  coircerned  with  personalities;  the  intel- 
lectual English  woman  is  more  interested  in  politics 
than  in  her  neighbor.  In  general,  their  talk  may  be 
said  to  be  more  impassioned. 

The  woman  does  a  great  deal  toward  guiding  con- 
versation. As  a  hostess  she  has  to  contend  with  the 
monopolist,  the  silent  person,  the  so-called  "give  and 
take"  people,  those  who  pretend  to  listen  but  are 
only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  speak — and  the  over- 
sensitive. She  has  an  important  r'ole  to  play,  and 
if  she  is  successful,  great  credit  should  be  due  her. 
That  she  should  have  the  right  amount  cf  tact  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  has  freedom 
of  view,  for  that  is  an  integral  pai-f  of  the  conversa- 
tional art.  And  above  all,  let  her  be  a  good  listener, 
for  that  in  itself  is  a  creative  for-ce !  Was  it  Steph- 
enson who  dedicated  a  book  "To  my  wife,  who,  like 
the  Ancient  ^Mariner,  could  not  choose  but  hear?" 

In  conclusion,  we  have  more  or  less  belittled 
Arner-iearr  conversation ;  we  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  the  average  American's  speech  is  not  so 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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"Always  for  the  old  men  He  was  a  figure  of  might, 
of  power,  so  terrible  as  to  be  veiled.  To  suit  them 
He  must  always  sit  on  His  throne  of  jewels,  blue  as 
crocuses.  But  to  Saul  there  was  a  sense  of  Him 
abroad,  with  the  new  moon,  with  the  coming  of  spring- 
time ;  and,  most  of  all.  He  was  to  be  found  on  the  sea." 
DoNN  Byrne,  "Brother  Said" 

"The  mountain  top  is  tlie  place  of  outlook  over  the 
earth  and  the  sea.  But  it  is  in  the  valley  of  suffering, 
endurance,  and  self-sacrifice  that  the  deepest  visions 
of  the  meaning  of  life  come  to  us." 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  "The  Valley  of  Vision" 

"It  was  up  to  a  man,  then,  to  see  in  silence  his 
family  mentally  starving  on  a  diet  about  as  nourish- 
ing as  chewing  gum — infinite  motion  and  no  suste- 
nance in  it." 

Natalie  Colby,  "Black  Stream" 

"...  oft  we  do  more  good 
In  ignorance  than  by  our  best -laid  plans." 


"Alas!  we  don't  appreciate  our  blessings 
Till  we  have  lost  the  gifts  we  once  en.ioyed." 

Plautius,  "The  Capiives" 

"Though  a  woman's  tongue  he  l)ut  three  inches 
long,  it  can  kill  a  six-foot  man." 

"A  few  carefully  selected  American  phrases  can 
very  swiftly  kill  a  great  deal  of  dignity  and  tra- 
dition." 

Hugh  Walpole,  "Duchess  of  Wrefe" 

"One  can't  .judge  till  one  is  forty;  before  that  we 
are  too  eager,  too  hard,  t<io  cruel ;  and  in  addition, 
too  ignorant." 

Henry  James 

"But  one  thing  I  know;  to  cry  to  my  children: 
'Live  your  Life!'  " 

Daudet. 

"Human  speech  is  like  a  cracked  tin  kettle  on  which 
we  hannner  out  tunes  to  make  bears  dance,  when  we 
long  to  move  the  stars." 

Flaubert. 


"Our  love  is  made 
Of  the  South  Wind  and  the  West  "Wind, 
And  the  soft  falling  of  rain. 
Of  white  April  evenings." 

Mary  Sinclair 

A  white  mist  drifts  across  the  shrouds, 
A  wild  moon  in  the  wintry  sky 
Gleams  like  an  angry  lion's  eye 
Out  of  a  mane  of  tangled  clouds. 

Wilde. 

When  a  nuin  has  attained  the  deep  conception  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  nonsense,  you  may  be  sure 
of  him  forever. 

Walter  Bagehote 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie, 
And  if  for  cold,  it  hap  to  die. 
We'll  bui-y  it  in  Chri.stmas  pye, 
And  evermore  be  happy. 

Withers. 

"Where   impossibilities   are    apparent, 
'Tis  indiscretion  to  nourish  hopes." 

Philip  Massinger, 
"A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts" 

"A  man  should  say:  I  am  not  concerned  that  I  have 
no  place,  I  am  concerned  how  I  may  fit  m.yself  for 
one ;  I  am  not  concerned  that  I  am  not  known,  I  seek 
to  be  worthy  to  be  known." 

"When  we  see  men  of  worth  we  should  think  of 
equaling  them;  when  we  see  men  of  a  contrary  char- 
acter, we  should  turn  inwards  and  examine  ourselves." 

Confucius 

"Art  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Dream  of  Life, 
and  with  its  instinct  humanity  is  inalienably  en- 
dowed. Art  tries  to  interpret  life  through  the  most 
felicitous  symbols  it  can  employ — through  musical 
tones,  through  tints  and  pigments,  through  chiselled 
stone  and  faith-wrought  tower,  through  words  and 
silences.  Like  our  other  great  words — Life  and  Death 
and  Eternity  and  Soul  and  Love — Art  can  never  be 
adequately  defined." 

— George  Herbert  Clarke 
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A  CHINESE  LEGEND 

By  Martha  Lee,  Winner  of  The  Brambler  Story  Contest 


Where  the  great  Dragon  ;\[ountaiu  slopes  gently 
to  meet  the  plain,  a  little  village  nestles.  In  this 
villag-e  there  is  an  old  temple  falling  into  decay, 
mellowed  by  the  rain  of  mild  winters. 

The  idols  are  gray  with  dust  and  the  long  racks 
of  eaudleholders  are  covered  with  red  wax.  The 
paving-stones  of  the  floor  are  worn  to  a  soft,  black 
smoothness  by  the  feet  of  many  worehippers  and 
the  prayer  stools  are  rubbed  smooth  by  the  many 
devout  knees  which  have  knelt  there.  The  great 
bronze  incense  burner  in  the  center  of  the  court- 
yard has  become  dull-green  with  age,  and  an  ancient 
well  at  one  side,  is  grown  over  with  ferns  and 
delicate  pink  flowers. 

A  great  stone  stairway  leads  up  from  the  street 
to  the  courtyard  of  the  temple,  and  at  the  top  of 
these  stairs,  before  the  doorway  of  the  shrine,  ai'e 
two  iron  legs,  cut  off  .just  at  the  knee,  and  imbedded 
in  kneeling  attitude  in  a  stone  slab.  When  pilgrims 
prepare  to  go  up  the  sacred  Dragon  Mountain,  they 
always  pause  at  this  temple  and  rub  their  feet  on 
the  soles  of  the  iron  feet,  for  then  they  will  be  able 
to  climb  to  the  top  without  weariness. 

IIow  long  those  feet  have  helped  travellers  up  the 
mountain  no  one  knows,  but  they  have  surely  been 
there  for  many  years,  for  the  soles  are  smooth  and 
shiny  and  the  toes  are  nearly  worn  away. 

An  old  priest  once  told  me  the  story  of  these  legs. 

Long  years  ago,  when  the  temple  was  new,  a  great 
festival  was  held  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  god 
to  whose  worship  the  temple  was  dedicated.  The 
gates  of  the  temple  were  bright  red  then,  and  the 
god  himself  glowed  with  many  beautiful  color's  as 
he  sat  orr  his  high  throne  in  the  center  of  the  large 
woT-ship  hall.  The  little  gods  aroiuid  the  walls  of 
the  room  were  clean  and  rrew,  too,  and  the  candle 
racks  had  fresh  candles  iir  them.     A  great  coil  of 


incense  hung  high  over  the  prayer  stool  and  day 
and  iright  a  stream  of  faint  blue  smoke  curled  into 
the  air,  shedding  a  soft  fragrance  as  it  rose. 

On  this  day  of  the  god's  birth,  the  priests,  their 
heads  smooth-shaven,  were  dressed  in  new  robes  of 
bright  green,  embroidered  with  gold  and  edged  with 
black.  They  stood  about  the  prayer  stool,  softly 
beating  little  druirrs  arrd  chanting  iir  low  tones  as 
the  people  came  aird  did  homage  before  the  god. 

A  great  crowd  of  worshippers  stood  iir  the  court- 
yard and  jostled  each  othe'r  gently  as  they  awaited 
their  turn  to  advance  to  the  prayer  stool.  The  sun- 
drenched air  was  filled  with  a  sleepy  sound  as  of 
droning  bees. 

A  young  man  stood  silent  and  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  people,  Avatching  them  morosely.  He  was  clad 
in  the  long,  straight  blue  gown  of  a  scholar;  his 
black  hair  was  drawn  smoothly  away  from  his  fore- 
head into  a  long  queue  which  fell  below  his  knees. 
His  face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  were  very  bright 
under  his  broad,  high  forehead,  as  though  he  had 
studied  over-much  and  had  not  eaten  or  slept  enough. 

He  stood  near  the  doorway  and  watched  the  peo- 
ple go  in  one  by  one,  kneel  before  the  god  and  bow 
down  until  their  heads  touched  the  ground,  then 
rise,  drop  a  few  "cash"  into  the  red,  wooden  trough 
and  receive  a  thin  slip  of  paper  with  a  prayer  writ- 
ten on  it,  from  one  of  the  priests.  Although  he  was 
very  near  to  the  door,  he  made  no  move  to  go  in, 
but  stood  motionless  while  the  other  people  filed 
past  in  turn. 

Presently  a  priest  approached  him  and  asked  if 
he  would  not  care  to  go  in  and  woi-ship  now,  as  he 
had  waited  full  long. 

"I  do  not  worship  this  god,"  replied  the  man  in 
a  low  tone. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

In  this  issue  more  than  in  any  other,  The  Brambler  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  greet  its  readers, 
for  the  spirit  of  hospitality  is  in  the  air,  and  good-will  surrounds  us  on  all  sides.  At  last  old  Father  Time 
has  ticked  off  the  minutes  of  another  year,  and  our  hearts  are  again  thrilled  by  the  approach  of  Christmas. 
For  no  other  sea.son  offers  us  quite  so  much  of  enchantment,  of  glamor,  of  joyful  anticipation,  and  none  is 
more  filled  with  blessings  of  every  kind,  than  thi.s,  the  season  of  universal  happiness.  All  through  the  Fall 
our  minds  have  instinctively  turned  toward  the  time  when  studies  shall  give  place  to  recent  novels,  the 
library  to  the  theatre,  the  electric  bell  to  the  saxophone.  And  during  the  last  few  weeks  imagination  has 
often  placed  us  in  the  longed-for  surroundings,  so  that  we  have  with  difficulty  continued  the  routine  of 
everyday  life.  Perhaps  we  have  taken  time,  now  and  then,  to  consider  the  meaning  of  Christma.s,  and  to 
ask  ourselves  why  we  become  so  deliriously  happy  at  every  reminder  of  its  approach.  But  such  thoughts 
are  nearly  always  disturbed  by  some  alien  interest,  and  almost  never  proceed  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Yet  this  need  not  always  be  the  ease,  for  we  may  still  have  time  to  seek  the  real  cause  of  Christmas 
joy.  Is  it  because  we  are  going  home,  to  be  surrounded  by  famil.v  and  friends,  and  freed  from  the  re- 
strictions of  college  life  that  we  eagerly  count  the  days  till  vacation  ?  Is  it  because  we  are  about  to  resume 
former  pa.stimes  and  know  again  the  excitement  of  past  festivities  that  we  cherish  this  season  as  the  hap- 
piest and  most  complete  of  all  the  year?  Yes,  assuredly,  we  answer  that  it  is  for  both  of  these  reasons 
that  we  anticipate  the  coming  of  Christmas,  but  it  is  for  a  far  greater  reason  that  we  appreciate  its  true 
significance.  For  it  is  only  when  we  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  first  Christmas  that  we  can  com- 
prehend the  sacredness,  beauty,  and  incomparable  peace  of  the  same  season  today.  Though  the  tide  of 
years  has  brought  many  changes  in  the  external  aspects  of  Life,  yet  the  fundamental  character  of  man  is 
still  the  same,  and  the  spirit  of  Christmas  remains  imimpaired  by  the  centuries.  The  sj'nibol  of  Love, 
Truth  and  Immortality  shall  excite  our  deepest  emotion.s — now  and  forever. 
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Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand  tlie  true  meaning  of  Christmas  in  its  connection  with  our  college  life. 
Since  its  chief  appeal  is  made  by  awal^ening  our  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  eternal,  so  should 
its  effect  on  our  minds  and  hearts  be  deep  and  lasting.  We  should  pause  occasionally  in  our  round  of 
social  activities  in  order  to  consider  anew  the  primary  feature  of  the  time,  and  to  increase  our  happiness 
by  sharing  it  with  others  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  By  so  doing  we  may  keep  the  Christmas  spirit 
among  us  throughout  the  whole  of  the  coming  year,  and  live  every  day  amid  the  happy  scenes  of  vacation. 
With  this  as  its  greatest  wish  for  the  future  The  Brambler  again  welcomes  its  readers,  and  extends  to  all 
the  lieartiest  of  greetings. 


SENIOR  PRECEDENCE 

The  first  six  weeks  of  school  are  now  over  and  the  Freshmen  have  become  unbranded  members  of  the 
student  body:  With  the  removal  of  the  flagi-ant  insignia  of  their  ignominy  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  lose  any  fears  concerning  their  arch  enemies,  the  Sophomores,  which  may  have  lingered  in  the 
more  pusillanimous  breasts,  but  we  hope,  indeed,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  respect  which  is  justly  due 
the  Senior  class  will  never  waver.  Senior  precedence  has  long  been  traditional  in  the  school.  It  is  a 
tradition  that  is  firmly  grounded,  too,  for  the  Seniors  deserve  respect.  After  three  long  years  of  admir- 
able endeavor  they  have  nearly  scaled  the  summit  of  Parnassus.  At  any  rate,  they  are  now  resting  on  the 
Golden   Stair.     They  have   persevered,   and  their   reward  is,  we  singly  and  collectively  hope,  not  far  off. 

By  the  time  seniority  has  been  attained  the  individual  has,  through  long  hours  in  the  library  and 
lecture  room,  achieved  that  aesthetic  background  that  enables  her  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  fruits  of  suc- 
cessive auction  sales  which  .surround  her  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home.  So  accumulate  auspicious  and 
accommodating  arm  chairs.  Buy  your  bridge  lamps  bigger  and  better.  Collect  your  commodious  and 
colorful  cushions,  and  so  on  ad  iiifinitum.  Then,  when  at  last  you  pass  off  one  huiulred  and  twenty  liours 
or  moi"e   (?)  you  will  have  an  aggregation  of  valuables  worthy  of  the  junk  man. 

But,  though  we  digress  upon  worldlier  lore  we  must  hark  back  to  a  more  worthy  strain.  When  you 
too  have  climbed  upon  the  Golden  Stair  you  will  have  realized  that  the  draughts  from  that  Pierian  spring 
wherefrom  you  have  attempted  to  quench  the  deeper  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  you  will  have  acquired, 
will  have  become  absorbed  and  correlated  into  an  aim  and  purpose  which  will  enable  you  the  more  nobly 
to  gain  the  ultimate  goals  of  life.     Oh,  well,  you  may  be  a  Senior  yourself  someday ! 
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American  Poetry- 
Now  We  Are  Six... 


1927.. 


Tke  College  Boolk  of  V  erse 

Compiled  hy  Robert  M.  Gay 

Professor  of  English,  Simmons  College,  Boston 

For  college  courses  in  the  appreciation  of  poetrv 
and  the  technique  of  verse,  Professor  Gay  has  com- 
piled  "The  College  Book  of  Verse,"  1250-1925, 
(IIoughton-ilifBin  Company),  with  the  following  pur- 

pose  in  mind :  "To  produce        

a  volume,  of  small  dimen- 
sion and  low  price  and  con- 
taining as  rich  a  selection 
of  poems  as  possible,  in 
which  the  great  masters 
should  receive  a  fair  repx*e- 
sentation  l.nit  which  should 
be  an  anthology  of  poeuLS 
rather  than  poets  and 
should  illustrate  the  vari- 
ety of  verse  and  verse- 
forms  rather  than  the  his- 
tory of  poetry.  My  plan, 
more  in  detail,  contemplat- 
ed the  inclusion  of  some 
half-dozen  narratives  of 
considerable  length, — such 
as  Tarn  o'Slianter,  the  Eve 
of  Saint  Agnes,  the  Hama- 
drijad,  the  Morte  d'Arthur. 
and  Isaac  and  ArchibaJd, — 
illustrating    severally    the 

realistic,  romantic,  classic,  epic,  and  idyllic  styles; 
three  complete  tragic  scenes  from  ilarlowe  and  Shakes- 
peare; a  selection  of  lyric  passages  from  the  Psalms, 
Job,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Ecclesia-stes;  a  generous 
representation  of  ballads  and  sonnets;  and  a  richer 
choice  of  poems  of  both  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
periods, — the  Middle  English  and  Tudor,  on  the  one 
hand,  aud  the  twentieth  century,  on  the  other, — than 
is  usuallv  found  in  anthologies.     I  have  not  hesitated 
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POETRY  AND  DRAMA 


JMiscellanemis 

_ A.  A.  Milne 

B.VLLADS  Fob  Sale - Amy  LmveU 

Lazarus  Laughed i:ugene  0  'Neill 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Essays  in  Popular  Science Julian  Hurley 

Henry  Ward  Beecher Hihlen  Paxton 

Men  of  Destiny Walter  Lippmaii 

The  Foreign  Policy  op  the  ITnited  States 

J  oh  /I.  Holladay  LaUin  e 

The  Sanctity  op  Law:    Wherein  Does  It 

Consist? John    TVilliam  Burgess 

Happiness - Willia m  Lyo-n  Phelijs 


FICTION 


..John  Ersl-in-e 


Adam  and  Eve _ 

Dusty  Answer _ Rosatmand  Lehmann 

The  Immortal  Marriage GeHrude  Atherton 

Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop WUla  Cather 

Jeremy  at  Crale „ Hugh  Walpole 

Red  Sky  at  Morning _ Margaret  Kennedy 

Kitty _ - Warwlcl:   Beeping 


to  use  excerpts  when  these  wuuld  enrich  the  book  and 
were  complete  in  themselves." 

Among  the  modern  poems  one  welcomes  Chester- 
ton's The  Donl-eij,  Hodgson's  Stnpidity  Street,  and 
Eve,  and  Aline  Kilmer's  The  Heart  Knaiveth  its  Oiim 
Bitterness — all  of  poignancy  and  power;  and 
Gerard  IManly  Hopkins'  I  Have  Desired  to  Go,  James 
Joyce's   Strings   in   the   Earth,   Sara   Teasdale's  Let 

It  Be  Forgotten  —  all  of 
winning  gentleness  and 
grace.  Among  the  older 
poems,  Tlie  ^Vraggle  Tog- 
gle Gipsies,  sings  this  teas- 
ing verse : 

What  care  I  for  my  house  and 
and  my  land? 

What  care  I  for  my  treasure, 
O? 

What  care  I  for  my  new-wed- 
ded lord, — 

I'm  off  with  the  wraggle  tag- 
gle  gipsies,  O! 

And  William  Cornish's 
quaint  lines,  written  before 
1524,  tempt  us  to  quote  in 
full : 

GOD'S  BLESSINGS 


Pleasure   it   is 

To  hear,  iwis, 
The  birdes  sing. 
The  deer  in  the  dale, 
The  sheep  in  the  vale, 
The  corn  springing; 
God's  purveyance 
For   sustenance 
It  is  for  man. 
Tlien  we  always 
To  Him  give  praise 
And  thank  Him  than. 
And  thank  Him  than. 

This  is  a  rich  and  varied  gathering,  made  to  rejoice 
a  poetry-loving  heart,  and  to  enlighten  any  seeker  for 
the  best  in  English  verse. 

With  the  book  comes  a  pamphlet.  Some  Notes  an 
Poetry,  in  which  Professor  Gay  tells  us  wise  things 
about   appreciation   and  technique.     Of  the  poet   he 
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says:  "He  has  kept  his  sense  of  the  wonder,  beaut.v, 
mystery,  and  freshness  of  life  and  nature  nnfaded, 
and  the  gift  he  has  for  us  is  to  arouse  us  out  of  per- 
functory and  pedestrian  acceptance  of  the  routine  of 
existence  to  a  new  realization  of  its  significance  and 
its  joy.  More  narrowly  considered  he  is  an  artist  who 
has  mastered  a  medium — language — and  a  teehnicjue, 
\\hich  enable  him  out  of  the  flux  of  life  or  experience 
to  fix  a  few  critical  moods  or  moments  in  a  changeless 
and  imperishable  form  wherein  other  men  recognize 
experience  that  has  hithei-to  eluded  them.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  a  great  poem  always  seems  both  final  and 
new. ' ' 

Oik,  Rare  Ben  Jolmisoitt  ! 
Byron  Steel 

This  is,  for  those  who  take  delight  in  informally 
written  fiction-biography,  an  entertaining  account  of 
the  sixty-four  eventful  years  of  "sublime  selfishness 
and  hilarious  generosity,  ribald  adventure  and  peace- 
ful domesticity,  extravagant  wealth  and  contemptible 
poverty,  glorious  conceit  and  politic  self-abnegation." 
Steel  gives  a  new  rendering  of  a  man's  career  that 
makes  even  the  ugly  spots  strike  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse from  the  reader. 

Ben  Johnson  is  introduced,  not  in  the  midst  of  his 
career  as  a  social  lion,  nor  as  an  abandoned  favorite 
of  the  Court,  but  as  a  "short,  chunky  boy,  tripping  at 
every  step  upon  the  tails  of  an  obviously  adult  great- 
coat,"  and  screaming  Latin  curses  fiercely  at  liis 
schoolmate  tormentors.  For  he  was  not,  according 
to  Steel,  a  particularly  attractive  appearing  child ; 
nevertheless,  an  amusing  one.  This  is  not  dry  read- 
ing ....  in  fact,  one  moves  along  rapidly,  with  vary- 
ing emotions,  through  the  days  of  Bloody  Mary  and 
Elizal)eth  (who  "is  not  dead,  but  merely  in  retire- 
ment— for  Mary's  health"),  and,  then,  when  we  reach 
the  time  of  Johnson's  fame,  the  Scotch  James.  The 
whole  is  rich  in  the  jiersonalities  of  familiar  charf 
acters,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Camden,  Donne,  Inigo 
Jones,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  oth- 
ers, whose  names  bring  before  us  some  romantic 
glamor. 

Steel's  style  is  vividly  real,  and  he  handles  the  more 
particulars  of  Johnson's  life  with  insight.  He  says 
that  he  had,  after  reading  a  large  amount  of  material 
on  the  life  and  works  of  Ben  Johnson,  formed  a  defi- 
nite conception  of  the  man  Johnson,  his  friends,  and 
his  surroundings.     "This  poetically  tnae  conception 


I  have  set  down  on  paper."    What  is  poetically  false 
he  throws  away,  giving  us  the  best  and  most  pleasing. 

Tike  Music  Makers 
Murrell  Edmunds 

(From  tlic  LijncJiburg  Neics) 

Selecting  for  his  title  a  line  from  the  poetry  of 
Arthur  O'Shaugnessy  which  reads,  "We  are  the  music 
makers.  We  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams",  this  young 
Lynchburger  has  woven  a  tale  of  symlxJic  nature, 
dealing  with  the  ever  recurrent  and  never  old  theme 
of  the  novelist — the  frustration  of  the  artist  in  his 
attempt  to  share  his  art  with  the  world. 

Murrell  Edmunds  has  a  genuine  achievement  to 
his  credit  in  his  novel,  his  first  novel,  but  not  his  first 
book.  He  has  previously  published  a  collection  of 
poems  which  serve  to  explain  the  heritage  of  his 
present  rhythmic  prose,  moving  always  with  a  dignity 
of  style  and  phrase  which  is  often  poetic. 

The  book  is  profoundly  sincere.  This  is  impressed 
innnediately  upon  the  clear-sighted  reader,  showing 
as  it  does  an  evident  desire  on  the  author  to  probe 
deeply  into  the  far  places  of  the  soul.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  produce  a  popular  success;  the  book  is 
not  written  with  an  eye  to  the  public  taste,  but  it  is 
the  work  of  a  highly-strung  artist. 

The  quaint  characters,  whose  temperaments  form 
a  background  for  all  that  happens,  are  aliens  who 
come  to  Lynchburg  to  nudvc  their  home  in  simple 
fashion,  near  AVilson  Wood,  on  Madison  Street.  Their 
background  of  disappointment  and  loss  in  Germany 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  tragedy  as  well  as  the 
beautj'  of  their  lives  in  America,  where  ad,iustment 
was  necessarv. 

The  old  fiddler,  Ilcrr  Krauss,  after  reaching  the 
broken  years  of  frustrated  genius,  becomes  creative 
anew  in  his  discovery  of  new  talent  to  inspire  him 
vicariousl)'  to  another  goal.  Mary  Wadsworth, 
daughter  of  the  town  drunkfird,  had  the  buds  of 
genius  which  old  Krauss  attempted  to  force  into 
flower.  His  own  son,  Konrad,  had  failed  him,  but 
new  hope  found  latent  talent  to  fan  into  glowing 
bloom.  It  was  carrying  tragedy  to  an  exciuisite  depth 
of  agony  to  make  Konrad,  the  failure,  an  instrument 
of  Fate  for  Mary  and  her  old  instructor. 

The  book  contains  a  certain  sombreness,  an  inevi- 
tability, which  sweeps  relentlessly  to  the  end.  The 
plot  is  well  handled,  the  characters  well  drawn. 

Murrell  Eduuuids  was  born  in  Halifax,  March  28, 
1898,  and  his  family  came  to  Lynchburg  when  he  was 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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1  W  t^oliege  jyiaii  In  Inclia 

From  an   Interview  with.  Dr.  Eelu-drds 


Would  you  like  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
an  Indian  boy,  and  spend  a  day  at  his  college?  If 
so,  the  particular  college  to  which  you  are  going  is 
at  Allahabad,  India;  the  name  means  "abode  of  the 
gods,"  and  there  will  be  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men  there  with  you.  The  college  will  open 
in  the  middle  of  July  and  continue  until  the  end 
of  April,  giving  you  two  and  one-half  months'  vaca- 
tion, and  besides  you  observe  so  many  religious 
holidays  during  the  school  year  that  the  actual 
amount  of  your  play  time  is  rather  long. 

In  the  tirst  place  you  will  probably  be  either  a 
Hindu  or  a  Moslem  or  even  a  Christian,  and  in  case 
you  are  a  Hindu  (as  most  of  the  students  are)  you 
will  be  separated  from  the  ma.jority  of  the  other 
Hindus  as  well  as  from  those  of  differing  religions 
by  the  caste  system,  and  will  refuse  to  eat  with 
those  outside  of  your  own  caste.  Such  a  condition 
means  that  the  college  can  not  have  a  common  din- 
ing room,  or  kitchen  either,  and  in  this  college  there 
are  no  less  than  forty  kitchens.  In  some  instances 
there  may  be  only  one  boy  to  one  kitchen,  and  often 
ditferent  groups  do  their  own  cooking,  or  have  a 
poorer  relative  of  their  own  caste  to  do  it  for  them. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  as  a  Hindu  you  may  have 
special  clothes  for  eating;  a  special  place  to  eat  in, 
and  in  earlier  days  if  the  shadow  of  a  person  of  a 
lower  caste,  or  of  another  faith  should  fall  on  you 
while  you  were  eating,  you  would  get  up,  take  a 
bath,  and  start  all  over  again.  As  for  the  Moslems 
and  Christians,  they  eat  together. 

To  enter  the  college  you  will  have  to  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  old,  but  you  may  be  considerably  older 
when  you  leave,  due  to  the  harsh  system  of  univei'- 
sity  examinations.  And,  though  you  are  a  student, 
you  will  probably  be  maa-ried,  either  befoire  or  after 
entering  school,  your  wife  having  been  selected  for 
you  by  j^our  parents.  She,  however,  does  not  come 
to  college  with  you,  but  remains  at  home  with  your 
family.  It  could  easily  happen  that  you  are  a  grand- 
fathffl-,  and  yet  pursuing  your  education.  So  much 
for  early  marriages ! 

College  classes  start  at  10 :30  in  the  morning  and 
continue  xmtil  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  reason 
for  such  a  late  hour  in  the  morning  is  that  a  good 
many  boys  do  their  own  cooking,  and  there  aire  so 
many  devotional  exercises  connected  with  eating 
that  classes  have  to  wait  i;ntil  they  are  over.  How- 
ever, in  the  warm  weather  of  March  and  April,  when 
it  is  perhaps  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  you  will  begin 


work  at  6  A.  M.,  and  be  through  by  11  o'clock. 
Youir  classes  there  will  be  much  the  same  as  they 
are  here,  and  will  all  be  conducted  in  English.  With 
the  terror  of  university  examinations  hanging  over 
you,  you  will  to  a  great  extent,  not  be  interested 
in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  bearing 
it  has  on  those  coming  ordeals.  You  might  even  be 
bored  by  otheir  sub.jects  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  examinations.  Since  you  are  an  Indian 
you  will  have  naturally  a  marvelous  memory,  and 
will  be  able  to  memorize  voluminous  notes,  and  even 
whole  text  books. 

At  noon  there  is  no  regular  lunch,  but  under  trees 
on  the  campus,  stands  are  set  up,  and  sweetmeats, 
consisting  of  some  grain,  milk,,  butter  and  sugair, 
are  sold,  and  you  will  buy  some  of  these  nourishing 
dainties,  which  will  constitute  your  noonday  meal. 

After  classes  are  over  at  four  in  the  afternoon  you 
will  either  play  or  study.  If  you  play,  your  recrea- 
tion ■will  consist  largely  of  English  games — soccer, 
football,  hockey,  cricket  or  tennis.  Tennis  is  played 
all  the  year  round,  but  the  other  games,  as  is  the 
custom  here,  are  regulated  by  the  seasons.  From 
July  to  October  you  play  soccer  and  football,  and 
hockey  is  popular  in  cooler  weather.  In  these  games 
you  aire  apt  to  be  barefooted,  though  protected  some- 
what by  shin  guards. 

If  j'ou  don't  care  to  play,  you  may  study,  which 
you  often  do  by  parading  around  the  grounds  read- 
ing aloud  and  committing  to  memory  some  impor- 
tant part  of  your  book.  Or  you  may  practice  for 
a  play.  Indian  students  are  especially  fine  actons, 
and  give  elaborate  dramatic  productions,  with  splen- 
did stage  settings  and  costumes.  In  particular,  they 
are  interested  in  Shakespeare,  a,nd  take  their  work 
very  seriously. 

The  dinner  hour  is  anywhere  from  seven  to  ten; 
you  aren't  particular  about  the  time.  And  after 
dinner  you  will  study  foir  a  while,  then  sleep  a  while, 
then  get  up  and  go  back  to  your  work,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  entire  night.  Needless  to  say,  such 
irregularity  greatly  injures  the  health  of  many  stu- 
dents, but  they  have  to  study  hard,  for  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  final  examinations  some  colleges 
give  quizzes  every  week  in  one  subject,  and  they 
last  from  two  to  three  hours ! 

So  much  for  your  college  day  in  India.  But  one 
last  word  about  your  dress.  Yoii  will  be  crreatly 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Apologies  and  teai-s,  first  of  all,  for  the  lack  of 
genuinely  juicy  bits  for  T.  H.  T.  There  is  Init  one 
item  of  never-failing  interest  to  the  campus,  this  year, 
but  we  hate  to  run  it  into  the  ground.  Or  do  we? 
But  while  on  the  subject,  we  watched  Lisa,  Bess,  and 
Esther  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  on  November  24. 

T.  n.  T.  is  in  jjossession  of  two  lovely  pieces  of 
news  concerning  Ath  Benton,  but  the  result  of  these 
two  is  not  four,  but  ten,  and  that's  too  much  on  one 
temporary  house-president. 

Vencrunt,  viderunf,  vicerunt  (?)  but  they've  gone 
back  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimoi-e,  or  is  it  Pottsville  ? 

For  the  edification  of  all,  new  students  in  par- 
ticular :  Seniors  have  certain  caprices  to  which  those 
who  are  uneducated  must  yield.  One  is  that  they 
prefer  to  travel  alone  in  their  own  circle  of  intimacy, 
and  additional  company  to  this  group  is  usually  un- 
wanted. 

The  crying  need  of  the  college  is  not  lights  on  Aca- 
demic steps,  but  a  secret  switch  to  the  system  in  Reid. 
And  what  an  odd  place  is  Reicl  parlor  with  the  lights 
out  for  a  certain  Senior,  hitherto  philosophically  in- 
clined, to  discuss  the  weather  and  philosophy. 

'Tis  a  shame  that  professors  do  not  realize  thai 
Alice  Scott  is  by  complexion  and  inclination  a  blonde. 

The  underclassmen  are  registering  complaints 
against  the  Seniors'  snootines?.  Is  it  newly  ac(iuired 
dignity,  a  seeking  for  the  dramatic,  or  merely  a  game 
of  "Follow  the  Leader?" 

Hockey  season  is  over  and  the  people  who  will  miss 
it  most  are  those  who  avidly  followed  each  move  ■)! 
their  heroines  on  the  field. 

We  suggest  a  riding  test  for  men  before  a  horse- 
back date. 


All  cattiness  under  glass,  why  is  it  that  on  entering 
a  room  one's  eyes  inmiediately  find  food  and  keep 
wandering  hither? 

Mary  ]\L's  hair  looks  lovely — when  first  done  up. 
But  be  sure  to  look  at  it  before  ten  minutes  elapse. 

And  speaking  of  coiffures,  don't  you  like  Eliza- 
beth Foster's  new  one? 

Thanks  to  readings  open  to  the  public  at  Rhea's. 
All  letters  to  the  Pride  of  Huntington  are  school 
property. 

We  hope  professors  will,  in  the  future,  be  more 
careful  about  dropping  letters  in  the  absence  slip  box. 

Third  floor  Reid  has  originated  a  new  cult,  called 
the  Worshippers. 

When  there  is  no  other  way  of  l)reaking  into  fame, 
or  notoriety,  as  the  case  may  be,  there's  always  the 
last  resort  of  telling  dirt  on  yourself  for  class  shows, 
T.  H.  T.,  etc.— eh,  Mac? 

We  would  like  to  know  the  final  result  of  Betty 
Neil's  and  I\Iiss  Calkins'  counting  of  the  boxwoods. 

A  Freshman  with  an  old  Greek  name  wants  lo 
know  how  to  go  about  joining  Tan  Plii.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  she  has  the  old  American  joining  spirit, 
but  it  might  be  better  to  wait  a  year  or  two  liefore 
becoming  so  eminent. 

We  suggest  that  an  arcade  be  built  between  third 
floor  Carson  and  third  floor  Gray  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  semester. 

For  the  benefit  of  two  slightly  red-headed  girls  we 
would  advise  that  they  postpone  their  activities  until 
next  year,  when  they  can  move  from  Student  Govern- 
ment Office  across  the  hall  to  a  more  adequate  setting, 
the  Senior  study. 
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Tke  Mmslc  Malkers 
;  (Contumed  from  Page  17) 

just  a  few  years  old.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lynchburg  and  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, receiving  his  law  degree  in  1921.  In  addition 
to  his  slender  book  of  lyric  poems,  Murrell  Edmunds 
has  contributed  poetry  to  various  magazines. 

1  te   1  Jkiainlerep 
E.  Barrington 

A  picture  of  one  of  the  foremost  characters  in  his- 
tory is  presented,  not  as  a  militarist  or  statesman, 
but  as  a  lover  and  husband,  a  role  in  which  he  is 
equally  great.  The  author  has  touched  biography 
with  imagination  and  unfolds  the  im^mortal  story  of 
Napoleon  and  his  amazing  passion  for  Josepliine.  Tliis 
novel  depicts  the  rise  of  the  lowly  Corsican  in  the 
military  realm,  the  rise  of  his  impetuous  and  head- 
long passion  for  the  lovely  Creole,  his  \\ife,  who  tor- 
tured him  in  the  field  with  the  tormenting  doubt  of 
her  fidelity.  The  climax  is  reached  at  the  Imperial 
coronation,  and  finally,  the  bitter  sentence  of  renuncia- 
tion and  divorce,  his  marriage  to  Jlarie  Louisa,  and 
his  ultimate  degradation. 

Many  famous  characters  move  against  this  colorful 
and  dramatic  background.  In  the  interludes  come 
snatches  of  revelry  and  decadence  in  Paris,  which  are 
not  silenced  by  the  thunder  of  distant  battles.  A  hint 
of  humor  is  glimpsed  when  even  an  Emperor  cannot 
find  .suitable  titles  and  crowns  for  all  his  relatives ! 
Without  moralizing,  the  author  has  portrayed  a  mag- 
nificent passion,  the  mo.st  spectacular,  perhaps  the 
most  desperate,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  romance, 
based  on  historical  foundations,  with  real  people  for 
characters,  is  indeed  fresh  and  appealing. 

Jffllna 
Ma^o  de  la  Eoclie 

"Jalna,"  winner  of  the  Atlantic  Montldy  $1U,UU0.00 
prize,  is  a  book  whose  depth  and  freedom  are  a  re- 
lief. It  contains  reality  without  realism.  A  work  of 
art,  because  it  is  completely  satisfying.  The  style 
has  no  peculiarities;  but  there  is  a  continuity  of 
emotion  that  is  gripping.  The  theme  is  the  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  isolation  in  an  English  family  of 
Canada,  at  their  family  estate,  "Jalna".  The  in- 
dividuals are  distinct  and  vigorous;  the  family  is  un- 


usual and  powerful.  We  can  find  no  faults  in  the 
book;  possibly  because  interest  carried  us  over  them. 
By  all  means  read  "Jalna,"  it  is  ciuite  an  experience. 

Tike   College   Man   In   Intlia 
(Coiitiuuecl  from  Page  18) 

interested  in  the  variety  of  dress — the  heterogeneous 
coUection  of  apparel  that  will  be  found  on  the  In- 
dian campus.  There  Avill  be  a  great  many  head- 
dresses; caps,  turbans,  and  sun  helmets  patterned 
after  the  English.  Formerly  the  characteristic  garb 
of  the  student  con.sisted  of  a  long  coat,  very  much 
like  the  Prince  Albert,  which  was  worn  over  a 
pajama-like  suit  of  white.  This  costume  is  still 
worn,  though  not  so  much  as  before.  Another  form 
of  dress  is  the  Dhoti — a  piece  of  cloth  five  to  six 
yards  long,  wrapped  around  the  waist,  and  draped 
over  the  body,  leaving  the  legs  bare.  But  more 
and  moffe  the  students  are  becoming  Eui'opeanized 
in  their  form  and  style  of  dress,  and  are  adopting 
the  prevailing  fashion  in  men's  clothes. 

I  lioegWs  From    1  an  JrJnii 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

much  of  a  fine  art  as  we  would  have  it  be,  and  we 
must  admit  the  European's  superiority  from  that 
point  of  view.  Yet  after  all,  the  busy  American  is 
a  creative  being — his  hurried  speech  indicates  a 
belief  that  "actions  speak  louder  than  words,"  and 
he  is  trying  to  build  higher  and  higher  so  that 
America  may  still  more  become  the  land  of  golden 
opportunity.  Perhaps  this  man  will  set  a  new  stand- 
ard for  conversation,  will  superimpose  new  ideals  on 
the  old,  and  give  a  new  conception  of  the  fine  art 
of  conversation — the  conversation  of  action. 

— Esther  Tyler. 

LAND  0'  DREAMS 

Far  away  in  the  land  of  my  dreams. 

Where  all  aspirations  come  tiiie, 

Whex'e  the  nightingales  sing 

And  the  pale  moon  beams 

Shed  a  lustre  of  silvery  hue. 

There  I  think  of  the  things  I  long  to  attain 

And  what  I  long  to  be. 

And  when  I  come  l)ack  to  this  earth  again 

The  way  seems  clearer  to  me. 

M.\RY  Archer  Bean,  '29. 
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raMimaoltry 

(Conthmcd  from  Page  9) 

considered  in  the  light  of  its  vahie  to  her  art. 
She  was  never  idle;  work  was  the  keynote  to  her 
life.  When  she  was  not  acting  she  was  studying 
her  maunscripts,  reading  those  of  budding  authors, 
or  interviewing  men  on  the  subject  of  scenery, 
costume  designs,  or  bu.sine.ss  propositions.  A  regular 
Titan  for  work,  and  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  others 
Duse  resembled  her. 

Elenora  Duse  experienced  in  her  youth  the  bit- 
terest hardships  of  poverty.  Her  parents  were  both 
indigent  actors  and  at  the  age  of  four  she  began  her 
career,  which  from  the  first  was  a  harsh  means  of 
gaining  little  food  and  le";s  clothing.  When  fourteen 
years  old  she  played  the  lead  in  a  romantic  comedy. 
This  placed  her  as  being  at  least  a  personality,  if  not 
a  very  noticeable  one.  At  this  time  her  mother  died, 
leaving  her  to  her  father's  care  and  the  life  of  a 
wandering  company.  The  loas  deprived  her  of  the 
only  person  who  could  understand  her  needs.  We 
have  a  picture  of  her  as  she  appeared  to  her  fellow- 
actors — a  little  pale  face  which  never  smiled  except 
on  the  stage,  melancholy  eyes,  and  mouth  drawn  with 
an  expression  of  pain. 

In  the  part  of  Juliet,  Duse  made  her  first  real 
appeal  to  her  audience.  Success  here  lay  principally 
in  a  subtle  interpretation  through  the  use  of  roses — 
rose  petals  dropped  softly  on  the  corpse  of  Romeo 
as  a  symbol  uniting  love  and  death.  This  triumph 
led  to  more  important  roles  and  the  consequent  notice 
of  Bernhardt 's  manager,  who  predicted  a  glorious 
future  for  her.  He  offered  her  opportunities  in  Paris, 
but  these  she  refused,  preferring  to  wait  until  she 
had  better  mastered  the  art.  Her  repertory  at  this 
time  consisted  of  Dumas,  Hugo,  Ibsen,  Goldoni,  and 
d'Anuunzio.  The  last,  a  poet  who  had  won  little 
recognition  before  meeting  her,  was  inspired  by  his 
love  of  her  to  write  plays  which  she,  through  love 
of  him.  interpreted  with  such  power  that  the  audience 
was  carried  away  with  entliusiasm.  In  the  midst  of 
public  ovations  in  Italian  cities  she  received  another 
invitation  to  play  in  Paris.  This  time  she  accepted. 
The  audiences  there  were  as  appreciative  of  her  as 
they  were  of  Bernhardt,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
that  individual.  And  she  was  received  in  the  same 
way  in  London,  Vienna,  and  other  European  centers. 
Such  personages  as  the  Emperor  Frederick,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  Queen  Victoria 
entertained  her,  and  her  acciuaintances  included  people 
as  widely  diverse  as  Mrs.  Cleveland,  wife  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  anil  Isadore  Duncan.  Her  death,  no  less  than 
Bernhardt 's,  caused  homage  to  be  paid  her  liy  many 
peoples.  The  casket  on  its  journey  from  Pitt-sburgh, 
where  she  died  in  the  middle  of  her  tour,  was  trans- 
ported to  New  York  and  thence  to  Italy  by  the  order 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  ^Mussolini.  On  the  boat 
lighted  candles  surrounded  it  and  masses  of  flowers 
lined  it  on  all  sides. 

Duse's  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  by  long  and 
intense  .study  of  her  stage  character  she  was  able  to 
completely  submerge  her  own  identity  and  by  the 
fine-st  subtlety  to  indicate  the  thoughts  of  the  assumed 
personality,  irrespective  of  words.  To  raise  her  art 
to  higher  and  still  higher  planes  was  her  aim.  She 
therefore  sought,  through  extensive  reading  to  give 
her  emotional  and  aesthetic  sensibilities  an  intellectual 
foundation.  Scenic  effects  were  also  supervised  by 
her.  The  curtain  could  not  rise  until  she  her.self 
surveyed  every  detail  of  the  stage  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  production  of  a  play  centered 
around  her. 

Thus  we  have  a  very  sketchy  picture  of  two  widely 
admired  actresses  who  were  quite  diverse  as  women. 
The  one,  Bernhardt,  was  a  dynamic  being  with  an 
invincible  will  which  made  her  master  of  her  destiny. 
The  other,  Uuse,  was  essentially  sympathetic  and 
gentle,  made  so  by  extreme  suffering.  Her  will  was 
quite  as  strong,  but  was  revealed  in  a  less  obvious 
manner.  It  was  the  "enormous  and  overwhelming 
quietude"  of  Duse  which  in  Shaw's  estimation  caused 
her  to  surpass  Bernhardt  in  a  friendly  contest  in 
189.5  and  to  assume  a  place  just  a  little  more  elevated 
than  that  occupied  by  the  French  actres-;  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage. 

For  Rent — Two  adjoining  rooms,  for  two  gentlemen 
or  four  college  students. 


Flowers  According  to  Doyle 
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People    who    live    in    gas    houses    shouldn't    light 
matches. — Stone  Mill. 


The  time  limit  on  this  is  two  hours:  "Gather  Ye 
Rosebuds  While  Ye  ilay ;  for  the  Vernal  Equinox 
But  Once." — Record. 

"Can  you  cash  a  cheek?"  a  Freshman  asked. 

"ITow  large  is  it?" 

"Oh,  about  six  by  three." — Punch  Bowl. 
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A   Olkinese   JLegeiidl 
(Contiuuod  from  Page   13) 

The  priest  looked  startled. 

"But  it  is  commanded  that  all  men  shall  worship 
ill  the  temple  on  this  day,"  he  said. 

"I  will  not  worship  here,"  said  the  young  man. 

The  people  craned  their  necks  to  see  what  was 
going'  on,  and  the  priests  inside  raised  their  eyes  and 
listened,  though  their  lips  never  ceased  chanting. 

"What  god  do  you  woTship,  then?"  asked  the 
priest.     "Are  you  not  a  native  of  this  place?" 

"I  know  not  what  god  to  worship,"  said  the 
scholar,  "but  this  is  no  true  god,  nor  any  which  we 
see  in  our  temples.  There  is  a  True  God,  l)ut  I  know 
not  where  to  find  Him." 

The  priest  gasped  at  such  sacrilege,  and  the  peo- 
ple pressed  closer  to  catch  the  words  of  this  daring 
stranger.  The  chief  priest,  or  Dao-zz,  inside,  noticed 
the  stir  without  and  sent  a  little  servant  boy  to  ask 
what  the  trouble  was. 

When  the  bo.y  returned  with  his  message,  the 
Dao-zz  too,  was  startled.  He  approached  the  scholar 
in  gTeat  wrath. 

"How  dare  you  refuse  to  worship?"  he  asked. 
"The  devils  will  come  upon  us  all  and  do  us  harm 
if  you  will  not  pray  to  the   gods  for  protection." 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"I  will  not  woi*ship  a  false  god,"  he  said. 

The  priest  was  silent  for  a  moment,  so  great  was 
his  amazement  and  anger.  Then,  turning  to  the 
other  priests,  he  said  in  a  loud  tone : 

"Come,  let  us  compel  this  man  to  worship." 

"Yes,  compel  him  to  worship,"  cried  the  people, 
for  they  were  frightened  at  the  mention  of  the 
devils  which  might  descend  upon  them  all. 

Two  priests  seized  the  man  and  dragged  him  to 
the  prayer  stool.  The  people  swa.yed  nearer  in 
silence.     The  man  refused  to  kneel. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  Dao-zz. 

"I  am  Kwaug-sing,  a  scholar,"  .said  the  man 
gently. 

"Why  will  you  not  worehip  this  god?" 

"Because  he   is  no   true   god,"  said  Kwang-sing. 

"Worship  him  whether  you  believe  or  no,"  begged 
the  priest,  "foir  if  you  do  not,  the  devils  will  come 
upon  us." 

"I  cannot  worship  when  I  do  not  believe,"  re- 
peated Kwang-sing. 

"Then  you  will  not  worship?"  asked  the  priest, 
angrily,  iuerudulously. 

"I  will  not,"  said  Kwaug-sing. 


"Compel  liim  to  worship,"  shouted  the  people. 
"The  devils  will  come  if  he  does  not." 

A  brief  struggle  followed,  in  which  the  priests 
once  more  endeavored  to  make  the  man  kneel.  But 
he  would  not  do  so. 

"Pie  shall  be  punished  of  the  g.ids,"  cried  the 
Dao-zz  in  a  loud  voice. 

He  gave  orders  that  the  oracle  be  brought  that 
they  might  ask  the  god  what  the  man's  punishment 
should  be.  A  bronze  bowl,  half  filled  with  incense 
ashes,  was  brought  and  set  before  the  shrine  so  that 
a  long  string  which  hung  from  the  ceiling  just 
touched  the  ashes. 

A  priest  struck  the  great  bell  which  hung  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  silence  fell  on  all  the  people. 
As  the  mellow  tones  died  away,  the  priests  began 
to  chant  loudly  and  to  beat  their  drams.  Then  the 
string  began  to  sway  gently  and  the  Dao-zz  watched 
eagerly  as  it  trailed  through  the  incense  ashes, 
making  strange  characters  as  it  moved.  Presently 
he  held  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  the  priests  to 
be  still,  and  as  they  ceased  their  chanting,  he  said 
in  a  clear  half -singing  voice : 

"The  god  has  spoken.  Kwaug-sing  shall  be  pun- 
islied  in  this  manner.  He  must  be  hanged  as  a  thief, 
for  he  has  stolen  wod.ship  which  was  due  to  this 
god,  and  kept  it  for  some  other  god  which  is  not 
here.  But  before  he  is  hanged,  his  legs  shall  be 
cut  off  at  the  knee  and  placed,  kneeling,  before  the 
shrine,  there  to  remain  always  that  the  people  may 
behold.  His  strength  shall  not  go  ^rith  him  into 
the  spirit  world,  but  shall  stay  in  his  legs,  so  that 
all  who  come  to  worship  here  maj'  obtain  his 
strength  by  toueliing  their  feet  to  his.  This  shall 
be  the  punishment   of  Kwang-sing." 

For  Rent — Two  adjoining  rooms,  for  two  gentlemen 
or  four  college  students. 
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THE     B  R  A  M  B  L  E  R 


LITERARY  ADVENTURE 

I  knew  a  college  executive,  really  with  too  many  other  calls  on  her  to 
continue  teaching,  who  still  maintained  a  course  in  literature  for  refresh- 
ment. She  claimed  that  the  thrill  and  the  sense  of  expansiveness  that  came 
to  her,  when  she  vvas  shut  in  with  a  group  living  in  the  world  of  ideas,  tak- 
ing the  swing  of  a  poet's  imagination,  or  following  the  insight  of  genius 
into  truth  and  behavior,  far  more  than  made  up  for  the  extra  work  that 
must  somehow  be  done  in  preparation  for  her  teaching.  This  was  the  place 
where  the  world  seemed  right  in  a  sense,  where  possibilities  were  large, 
where  the  obstacles  and  the  friction  that  usually  come  to  an  executive's 
office  had  no  existence,  where  her  own  mind  worked  freely. 

It  is  with  an  attitude  akin,  to  this  that  I  should  like,  for  their/  own 
sakes  primarily  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Brambler,  to  have  the  members  of 
the  college  approach  both  reading  and  writing  for  the  Brambler.  It  can 
perform  the  same  sort  of  function  for  the  persons  who  will  use  it  as  did 
that  literature  class  for  my  executive  friend.  The  Brambler  will  not  plunge 
one  into  great  literature.  No,  that  is  true,  but  for  those  who  write  for  it 
it  will  .stretch,  tlieir  muscles  toward  literature,  it  will  provide  an  occasion 
for  the  perfecting  of  skill,  and  it  is  the  pleasure,  rather,  than  the  just  a.s 
real  profit,  of  this  exercise  that  I  am  now  commending  to  you.  Proverbially 
this  cacoethes  can  be  cultivated,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  is  enduring 
enough  for  the  whole  storehouse  of  human  experience,  a  sort  of  geometrical 
progression  of  joy.  For  those  who  read — and  of  course  those  who  write 
read,  watching  this  growing  cacoethes  in  other  minds — the  joy  is  that  of 
catching  the  fresh,  the  stumbling,  the  often  fascinating  fancies  of  amateur 
minds,  working  hard  toward  perfection  for  the  love  of  the  pursuit.  The 
reader  has  the  vicarious  pleasure  of  the  pursuit  when  the  thing  he  reads 
delights  him  and  even  when  it  does  not. 

"We  are  often  told  that  it  is  the  mark  of  good  college  citizenship  to 
support  the  college  publications.  This  is  true,  and  I  would  not  belittle  this 
motive  for  support  in  any  way.  It  is  sound  and  good,  but  it  is  for  this, 
and  something  more  than  this,  that  I  am  advocating  writing  for  the 
Brambler,  and  reading  it,  and  making  it  the  workshop  of  a  fine  amateur 
skill  and  appreciation  of  literature.  Professor  George  Palmer  has  recently 
written  of  the  four-year  liberal  arts  college  as  of  paramount  value,  especially 
in  our  American  civilization,  for  the  prcduetion  of  the  enlightened  amateur. 
The  Brambler  has  a  very  real  part  to  play  in  that  production  and  carries 
with  its  part  an  avenue  of  pleasure  more  subtle  and  every  bit  as  real  as  tlie 
lake.    Let  us  take  a  plunge  and  start  out  upon  the  venture. 


ON  VACATION. 

Oh,  irhich  were  best,  to  roam  or  rest? 
The  land's  la.p  or  the  water's  hredstf 
To  sleep  on  yellow  millet-sheaves, 
Or  swim-  in  lucid  shallows,  just 
Eluding  wa-ter-lily  leaves, 
Aninch  from-  Death's  black  fingers,  thrust 
To  lock  you,  whom  release  he  must ; 
WJiich  life  were  best  am  Summer  evesf 


On  looking  back  on  the  holidays,  what  form  do 
they  take  in  your  mind?  Not,  I  warrant,  are  they 
as  words,  or  as  pages  of  manuscript,  be  they  ever  so 
brilliantly  decorated.  The  memory  passes  before  you, 
does  it  not,  as  a  series  of  pictures;  some  dim  and 
dusty,  already,  from  having  been  pushed  into  a  corner 
of  consciousness.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
pleasure  that  the.y  gave  you  as  to  how  much  they 
are  seen  in  retrospection :  from  continued  reflection 
they  become  a  little  brighter  and  are  embelli.shed  with 
that  halo  which  stupid  people  call  exaggeration,  the 
greatest  gift  of  Time,  who  takes  away  so  much.  That 
your  images,  seen  vividly  or  hazily,  are  of  the  very 
best  summer  ever,  is  taken  for  granted,  but  you  feel, 
or  you  could  not  stand  the  reality  of  this  one's  pass- 
ing, that  there  will  be  a  next,  and  then  another,  and 
still  others,  fading  into  the  future  as  an  image  re- 
flected innumerable  times  in  oppo.site  mirrors. 

In  between  four  of  these  holidays  are  four  winters 
— four  if  you  are  lucky  and  haven't  spent  some  of 
yours.  Everyone  tells  us  that  Youth  is  the  best  time 
of  life,  and  assures  us  that  college  days  are  the  very 
zenith  of  that  Youth.  These  four  mirrors,  then,  will 
hold  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  pictures  that  must 
hereafter  hang  upon  the  walls  of  our  lives. 


Strangers,  even,  call  our  attention  to  the  fitting 
nature  of  the  frame  and  the  background  upon  wliich 
we,  here  at  Sweet  Briar,  may  mount  our  sketches  and 
through  which  our  images  may  pass.  The  other  day 
I  was  sitting  in  front  of  Randolph  dormitory  when 
a  ear,  driven  by  a  middle-aged  man,  stopped  nearby. 
He  asked  some  questions  about  the  college,  which  was 
evidently  unfamiliar  to  him.  As  he  was  leaving  he 
remarked,  "You  should  be  very  happy  here,  you 
know.    You  have  such  a  beautiful  place." 

We  have  no  handicaps  of  ugliness  to  struggle 
against  in  order  to  make  our  pictures  joyous.  It  is 
all  left  to  us,'  then,  the  kind  of  decorations  that  our 
lives  shall  have.  We  may  have  a  series  of  gray  tones, 
serving  as  a  background  for  mauve  figiires  as  char- 
acterless as  shadows.  These  prints  can  hardly  be 
worthy  of  our  gallery.  Again,  we  may  have  people 
of  depth  and  beauty  to  remember,  moving  through  a 
pageant  of  sunsets,  of  changing  trees  and  laughter, 
and  music,  and  thought,  pervaded  by  something  high- 
er still,  that  will  be  the  motif  for  our  pictures. 
Whether  the  motif  is  gray  or  bright  depends  on  us. 

— Eleanor  Duvall. 


T  HE     B  R  A  M  B  L  E  R 


POEM, 


IKoncl 


In  wind's  embrar-e  across  the  sky 

I  saw  mi-lad,y  Autumn  fly ; 

Her  arms  were  bare,  her  hair  was  tossed, 

She  trailed  her  star-lit  robe  of  frost 

Across  the  curving  poplars  high; 

The  eddying  leaves  drove  crisp  and  dry, 
The  frozen  moon  went  scudding  by 
As  through  the  clear  lilue  night  she  crossed 
In  wind's  embrace. 

The  shadows  of  her  robe  were  nigh, 
The  poplars  curved  in  ecstasy; 
With  streaming  hair  in  shadows  lost, 
And  trailing  scarf  all  star-embossed, 
I  saw  mi-lady  Autumn  fly 
In  wind's  embrace. 

— E.  C.  Eggleston, 


Lifc 


Don't  stand  on  a  cliff  and  gaze  into  the  deep,  green 
valleys 

And  try  to  unravel  Life.     You  can't  do  it.     There's 
nothing  to  a  valley. 

Nor  stand  in  the-valley  and  gaze  towart\s  the  tall  l)lue 
mountains 

And  try  to  unravel  Life.    There's  nothing  to  a  moun- 
tain. 

Rather  ponder  on  that  dusty,  broken  wagon 

Which  stands  wherever  Civilization  stakes  her  gawdy 
tent, 

Broken,  yet  pregnant  witli  possibilities. 

That  is  Life  for  you  ! 

— Mary  Henderson,  '31. 


I  Jke  Jriiglit  of  the  CyarJiiial 

A  scarlet  flash  of  sunlight, 
A  clear  call  from  the  hill, 

A  dart  across  one's  pathway, 
A  rustle,  then  all's  still. 

— E.  N.  T.,  '30 

A  Wonoler 

Once  the  silver  moon  shown  down 

On  a  solitary  land ; 
And  a  silence  fell  around 

That  I  could  not  understand. 

As  if  fashioned  out  of  stone, 

Thus  the  trees  stood  still  and  tall ; 

And  I  sat  there  all  alone. 
And  I  wondered  at  it  all. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  the  skies 
Till  the  silver  turned  to  steel; 

But  the  dark  clouds  shut  their  eyes ; 
Nor  their  secret  would  reveal. 

Now  the  darkness  reigned  supreme. 

And  it  lightened  and  it  thundered ; 
Then  the  wind  began  to  scream ; 

And  I  waited — and  I  wondered. 

Then  the  beating  rain  came  down. 
And  the  tumult  was  increased ; 

And  the  world  seemed  turned  around, 
Until  all  at  once  it  ceased. 

Then  the  dark  clouds  came  asunder. 
And  the  pale  moon  laughed  again, 

And  I  wondered  why  we  wonder 
^Vt  the  things  we  can't  explain. 

— ^^Eleanor  Borroum,  '31 


THE     BRAMBLE  R 


ON  TO  HAWAII  WITH  DR,  HARLEY 


We  have  heard  about  the  bear  who  went  up  the 
mountain  "to  see  what  he  could  see",  but  what  if  he 
had  gone  to  a  crater  instead?  A  crater  six  miles 
across,  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  and  thirty-five  miles 
around,  which  had  not  had  an  eruption  for  ,\  ears ! 
But  just  before  Doctor  Harley  and  Mrs.  Payne 
reached  it — two  days  before,  in  fact — the  Kilduea 
volcano,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  made  itself  heard, 
and  gases  and  red  lava  poured  forth.  For.  twenty- 
three  years  this  crater  had  been  filling  up,  but  this 
summer  the  pressure  of  the  gases  burst  through,  and 
Kilduea  erupted.  Pictures  of  the  crater  make  one 
think  of  Dante's  "Inferno",  and  the  questionable 
joys  of  the  lower  world. 

Our  travellers  also  went  to  the  famous  beach  of 
Waikiki  (lured  there,  perhaps,  by  the  glimp.ie  they 
had  of  it  in  the  Sophomore  Show),  where  they  stayed 
in  a  cottage  named  "Halekelani".  The  beach  is  a 
beautiful  one,  with  clear,  jade  green  water,  and  since 
there  is  no  undertow,  the  bathing  is  especially  fine. 
It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  surf-riders  dare  the 
waves,  and  come  riding  triumphantly  in  to  shore.  One 
man  even  balanced  a  little  boy  on  his  shoulder,  while 
standing  on  his  board.  Surf-riding  is  a  kind  of  Ha- 
waiian National  Sport  and  men  used  to  bet  even 
their  lives  on  the  riders. 

Doctor  Harley  and  Mrs.  Payne  were  very  fortunate 
in  that  the  members  of  the  Pacific  Relations  Confer- 
ence were  on  the  same  ship,  the  Matsonia,  going  over. 
They  were  charming  people.  While  in  Honolulu  they 
witnes  ;ed  from  the  balcony  of  the  Bishop  Museum, 
a  reception  given  for  the  Conference,  and  one  of  the 
features  on  the  program  was  a  dance  by  a  native 
half-breed  girl.  She  wore  a  skirt  of  green  ti  leaves, 
which  gave  the  appearance  of  green  ribbons  when 
she  whirled.  In  this  same  Museum  is  the  rare  col- 
lection of  feather  cloaks  and  helmets  formerly  worn 
by  Hawaiian  royalty,  the  feathers  being  red  and  yel- 
low in  color,  and  woven  in  man>'  varied  and  intricate 
designs. 

The  Hawaiians  are  a  very  unusual  people,  with  an 
interesting  background.  Western  civilization  is  now 
making  rapid  strides  there,  most  obviously  noticed 
in  dress.     The  Hawaiian  girl  wears  the  same  clothes 


as  the  American  girl,  and  only  occasionally  do  .vou 
see  an  old  woman  still  clinging  to  the  antiquated 
"ilother  Hubbard"  shape  of  dre.ss.  Even  in  the 
worship  of  Buddha  is  this  Western  influence  felt,  foi" 
in  a  Buddhist  temple,  modern  church  pews  have  been 
introduced,  and  standardized  hymnals,  printed  in 
Japanese. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  i;nderstood  that  the  Hawaiians 
themselves  compose  a  very  small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  islands,  for  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Portu- 
guese are  to  lie  found  in  large  numbers.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Japanese,  who  generally  remain  to 
themselves,  these  people  intermingle  and  intermarry, 
so  there  are  many  half-breeds.  Doctor  Harley 's 
chauffeur  was  a  man  of  three  races — Portuguese,  Jap- 
anese and  Hawaiian. 

Leave-taking  for  the  tourist  in  Hawaii  is  a  very 
r.:mantic  and  touching  rite.  Leis  or  garlands  of  vari- 
colored flowers  are  thrown  around  your  neck  as  a 
sign  that  you  will  come  back,  and  native  girls  sing  an 
Hawaiian  song,  which  foretells  your  return.  As  the 
ship  slowly  pulls  out  of  dock,  the  people  who  line  the 
decks  throw  out  paper  confetti  strips,  holding  one 
end  and  the  people  on  shore  catching  the  other.  Thus 
you  are  chained  to  the  island — you  'must  return. 
Travellers  also  amuse  themselves  by  throwing  small 
coins  to  little  boys  who  eagerly  dive  for  them,  and 
come  up  sliouting  for  more. 

Doctor  Harley  and  I\Irs.  Payne  were  in  Hawaii 
seven  days,  but  before  that  they  travelled  through 
numy  Western  states.  Sweet  Briar  was  well  repre- 
sented on  this  trip.  At  Canyon  City  they  saw  Peg 
Hareiug,  ex- '29,  and  at  Denver,  Jane  and  Katlileen 
Sexton,  and  Mary  Brooks.  Katldeen's  daughter,  by 
the  way,  wlio  is  coming  here  soon  to  college,  will  he 
Sweet  Briar's  first  grandchild.  Belle  McVichie  met 
them  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  San  Francisco  they 
saw  Peg  Turner,  '20,  and  Helen  Ditinhauer.  Some- 
where on  the  road  they  encountered  Mildred  Feather- 
stone,  and  while  in  Honolulu,  they  were  entertained 
in  the  home  of  Jlartha  Davenport,  now  ]Mrs.  Stanley 
Kennedy. 

May  every  vacation  be  as  pleasant  as  this  one  for 
our  Doctor  and  our  nurse. 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  TAU  PHI 


Tau  Phi  has  been  thinking  since  1921.  It  was  organized  for  that  express 
purpose.    It  will  continue  to  think  as  long  as  the  foundations  of  the  college  last. 

But  it  has  thought,  too,  privately.  Once  a  year  the  society  has  had  a  meet- 
ing immediately  l)efore  the  Christmas  vacation,  open  to  any  member  of  the  col- 
lege community  who  cares  to  attend.  Except  for  this  one,  "open  meeting",  the 
programs  have  been  confined  within  the  walls  of  secrecy.  The  work  and  opinions 
of  its  members  have  been  enjo.yed  only  by  those  present. 

Each  organization  naturally  wishes  to  grow  in  scope,  to  broaden  in  outlook, 
to  arouse  greater  interest  and  to  play  a  more  vital  part  in  the  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  of  those  with  whom  it  is  thrown  in  contact.  Tau  Phi  is  no  exception. 
This  year  it  is  not  only  wishing,  but  it  is  taking  active  steps  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  in  view.  Since  writing  is  the  most  adeciuate  method  of  reaching  the 
individuals  of  the  college,  Tau  Phi  has  reserved  this  page  in  each  issue  of  The 
Be.vmbler  to  tliink  publichj.  The  page  will  contain  evidence  of  the  effort  and 
talent  of  the  various  members  of  the  society. 

As  yet  there  is  no  definite  plan  as  to  the  exact  work  to  be  submitted  to  the 
magazine.  However,  it  is  assured  that  the  articles  will  be  written  by  tho.se  girls 
who  want  to  write,  and  who,  therefore,  will  exert  their  greatest  energy  in  making 
the  .subject  as  alive  as  possible.  There  will  be  discussions  of  current  literature, 
reports  of  latest  scientific  value,  and  appreciations  of  art.  Not  only  will  the 
accomplishments  of  others  be  commented  upon,  but  originality  and  individuality 
will  be  encoui-aged.  Tau  Phi  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  the  school  its  own  art,  its 
own  poems,  its  own  stories ;  in  short,  its  own  thoughts. 

The  following  girls  constitute  the  present  membership  of  the  society.  They 
are  those  into  whose  hands  The  Brambler  has  placed  "Thoughts  from  Tau  Phi" : 

Antrim,  Nora  Lee  North,  Isabel 

CoPEbAND,  Mary  Paddock,  Dorothea 
Davis,  Helen                                           _       Shepherd,  Anne  Harrison 

Emery,  Katherine  Shepherd,  Mary  Lee 

Guigon,  Lisa  Sunderland,  Grace 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Tylee,  Esther 

Lankford,  Elizabeth  Taber,  Marion 

Farrell,  Emily  Watson,  Jocelyn 

Lowrance,  Bess  West,  Winifred 

McNeil,  Eleanor  Williamson,  Jean 

Page  Bird, 
President 
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Need  we  attempt  to  explain  the  euphonious  title  which  graces  this  page?  Surely  not, 
when  it  is  so  well  illustrated,  or  shall  we  say  interpreted,  by  the  significant  cut.  You 
have  only  to  gaze  at  the  moon,  the  watch,  the  squirrel,  the  bird,  the  human  liead,  and 
finally  the  all-enihraeing  two  spheres  to  understand  that  what  will  follow  is  apt  to  be 
something  resembling  in  varied  range  the  contents  of  the  witches 's  cauldron  in  Macbeth. 
Possibly  it  will  be  of  a  slightly  more  pleasant  nature,  liowever.  Enough  of  explana- 
tions.    The  dictionary  will  tell  the  rest,  if  but  consulted. 

As  long  as  we  are  on  the  subject  of  art  as  it  evolves  from  the  tortured  brains  of  our 
contemporaries,  we  might  as  well  consider  the  subject  further.  Tal:e,  for  example,  our 
brothers,  the  Cubists.  Just  what  are  they  trying  to  accomplish?  Well,  that's  a  question 
which  critics  warily  avoid.  They  are  willing  to  grant,  however,  that  the  war,  along  with 
deranging  universal  morals,  has  affected  the  creative  instincts  of  the  artist.  Away  with 
the  serenity  of  Bouguereau !  No  more  tranquil  scenes  suggesting  unruffled  slumbers. 
Strength,  almost  approaching  violence,  has  become  the  order  of  this  particular  faction  of 
our  present-day  painters.  And  the  means  of  expressing  this  tremendous  force? — why 
cubes,  of  course ;  solid  blocks,  usually  of  just  one  color.  Occasionally  a  curve  inadvert- 
ently peers  around  at  you,  but  that  is  only  for  ornament,  and  u.se  of  ornament  is  decidedly 
feminine,  according  to  a  certain  Mr.  Wright,  authority  on  modern  painting.  He  main- 
tains, moreover,  that  the  Cubists  are  interested  not  in  reproducing  nature  in  any  aspect, 
but  in  depicting  mental  processes.  Indeed,  that  is  a  happy  surmise,  for  even  the  most  un- 
tutored obsei'ver  might  guess  without  too  much  risk  that  life  as  we  see  it  about  us  is  not 
that  something  which  Picasso,  leader  of  the  Culiistic  movement,  fashions  for  us  on  his 
canvas.  And  after  all  it's  a  safe  bet — at  least  until  mental  telepathy  becomes  a  patented 
proces.s — to  credit  a  creative  work  with  a  certain  amount  of  thought.  When,  however, 
the  Cubists  are  said  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  analysis  of  thought  expressed  in  a 
powerful  fashion,  one  wonders  whether  they  did  not  spend  the  night  before  in  the  throes  of 
a  racking  opium  sleep.  Take,  for  instance,  "The  King  and  the  Queen  Surrounded  by 
Swift  Nudes".  A  charming  title,  assui-edly,  suggesting  motion.  But  so  deceptive.  If 
the  royal  pair  are  there  at  all  they  must  be  obscured  by  those  nudes  in  the  guise  of  pistons, 
axles,  cylinders,  pipes,  and  iron  sheeting.  The  "Portrait  of  M.  Kahnweiler",  by  Picasso, 
is  my  favorite.  It  is  nicely  described  as  follows:  "In  this  puzzle-picture  a  glimpse  of 
waistcoat  with  watchchain  can  be  seen  in  the  center,  above  it  are  indications  of  an  eye, 
nose,  and  ear,  but  the  rest  of  M.  Kahnweiler  appears  to  be  smothered  under  the  papers 
and  files  of  his  office." 

In  the  futuristic  canvasses  we  find  decided  strides  toward  expression  of  energy.    Mo- 

(Gontiiiued  on  Page  20) 
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AS  WE  PASS  BY 


"The  force  that  preserves  us  is  general,  popular, 
slow,  silent,  and  beneath  us  all ;  the  force  that  makes 
us  diversified  and  full  of  life  shines  out  in  peaks  of 
action  .  .  .  ." 

"The  agents  and  transactions  of  the  force  that  per- 
petually transforms  us  are  arresting  figures,  and  ca- 
tastropric  actions.  Those  who  keep  us  what  we  are, 
for  the  most  part,  will  never  be  known  .  .  .  they  are 
millions." 

HiLAiRE  BiLLOC,  in  "Marie  Antoinette" 

"For  life  is  all  one  piece,  of  endless  pattern.  The 
stitch  in  the  vast  fabric  can  be  unravelled  without 
risking  the  whole  tapestry.  It  is  the  garment  woven 
without  seams." 

Christopher  I\Iorley,  in  "Thunder  on  the  Left" 

' '  There  is  nothing  by  which  men  display  their  char- 
acters so  much  as  by  what  they  consider  ridiculous." 
— Goethe. 

"The  man  who  loves  and  laughs  must  sure  do  well." 

— Alexander  Pope. 

"Love  is  not  getting,  but  giving — not  a  wild  dream 
of  pleasure,  and  a  madness  of  desire — oh,  no,  love  is 
not  that — it  is  goodness  and  honor,  and  peace  and  pure 
living — yes,  love  is  that,  and  it  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world,  and  the  thing  that  lives  longest. ' ' 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

"No  man  hates  the  truth,  but  most  men  are  afraid 
of  the  truth." — Horace  Traubel. 

"You  may  see  how  a  man  would  fight,  by  the  way 
in  which  he  sings;  his  courage,  or  want  of  courage,  is 
visible  in  the  words  he  utters,  in  the  opinion  he  has 
formed,  no  less  than  in  the  stroke  he  strikes.  He  is 
one;  and  preaches  the  same  self  abroad  in  all  these 
ways. ' ' 

— Thomas  Carlyle,  in  "Shakespeare' 

"Toward  people  we  cannot  help  but  change,  be- 
cause we  all  have  so  many  faces  and  everybody  is  like 
a  manufacturer  of  masks;  he  has  a  thousand,  but 
will  show  only  one  at  a  time,  hoping  you  will  like  it, 
and  so  how  can  you  know  him  ? ' ' 

Booth  Tarkington,  in  "The  Plutocrat" 
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There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gypsy  blood 

astir ! 
We  must  rise  and  follow  her. 
When  from  every  hill  of  flame 
She  calls,  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name. 

— Carmen. 

It  has  been  finely  said  that  the  poet  is  born  and  not 
made,  but  I  fancy  that  this  mig-ht  postulated  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  The  art  of  writing  poetry  is 
very  difficult  at  first,  but'  it  becomes  easy  by  practice. 
The  best  way  for  a  beginner  is  to  take  a  line  from  an- 
other poem ;  then  he  should  con.struct  a  line  to  fit  it ; 
then,  having  won  his  start,  he  should  strike  out  the 
first  line  (which,  of  course,  does  not  belong  to  him) 
and  go  ahead. 

— James  Stephen. 

In  all  their  rule  and  strictest  tie  of  their  order  there 
was  but  one  clause  to  be  observed,  "Do  What  Thou 
Wilt, ' '  because  men  that  are  free,  well-born,  well- 
bred,  and  conversant  in  honest  companies,  have  nat- 
urally an  instinct  and  speech  that  prompteth  them 
unto  virtuous  actions,  and  withdraws  them  from  vice, 
which  is  called  honour. 

— Rabelais. 

WHAT  IS  SUCCESS? 

The  deathless  daughter  of  your  weariness. 

It  is  to  dive  in  deeper,  deeper  water. 

And  even  deeper,  layer  on  layer 

Of  cold  green  mystery. 

For  an  ever  rosier,  ever  whiter,  ever  grayer 

Pearl  of  the  sea. 

— Mathers 

"All  children  were  hungry.  Wanted  more  than 
wafers.  Wanted  the  bread  of  life — great  slices  of  it 
— never  imagined  that  they  must  cut  it,  each  for  him- 
self, from  his  own  loaf  of  bread." 

"BLACK  STREAM" 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untraveled  world  whose  margin  fades 

For  ever  and  ever  when  I  move. 

— Tenny'son,  in  "Ulysses" 
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OVER  WESTERN  TRAILS 


"In  the  spring  a  youiu/  man's  fancy 
Lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love." 

So  it  is  that  in  the  summertime  we  all  turn  more  or 
less  unanimously  to  camping  trips.  And  speaking  of 
camping  trips !  I  believe  j\Iiss  Long  wins  the  prize  in 
this  issue  for  unique  experiences  along  that  line.  Hers 
ranged  all  the  way  from  chasing  a  bear  during  the 
wee  sma'  hours,  to  sliding  down  a  snow  bank  on — 
well,  it  wasn't  a  sled.  Seriously  speaking,  she 
certainly  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  unusual 
summer  vacation. 

Miss  Long  went  from  here  to  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, 
on  the  train.  There  she  joined  a  friend,  and  together 
they  set  out  in  a  Buick  touring  car  to  explore  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  Before  I  go  any 
further  let  me  tell  j'ou  about  the  above-mentioned 
Buick.  It  seems  that  the  back  of  the  front  seat  was 
on  hing&s,  and  could  be  let  down.  With  pillows 
stuffed  in  the  place  where  the  seats  did  not  quite  meet, 
a  very  comfortable  bed  could  be  arranged.  During 
the  daytime  all  the  camp  equipment,  such  as  a  stove, 
refrigerator,  supplies,  and  bedding,  were  placed  in  the 
back,  and  on  the  running  boards.  A  trunk  on  the 
back  completed  this  unique  equipage.  In  this  car. 
Miss  Long  and  her  friend  travelled  seven  thousand 
miles. 

The  most  unusual  fact  about  Miss  Long's  trip — that 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  western  tours — is 
that  she  and  her  friend  visited  ten  national  parks. 
They  spent  three  weeks  going  out,  four  weeks  in 
Berkeley  at  the  summer  session  of  the  LTniversity  of 
California,  and  five  weeks  coming  back.  The  first 
national  park  they  visited  w'as  Rocky  Mountain  Park, 
where  some  of  the  peaks  reach  a  height  of  14.000  feet. 
It  was  here  that  they  saw  a  snow-bank  twenty-seven  feet 
high.  Mesa  Verde  was  the  second  national  park.  This  is 
beautiful  green  tableland,  covered  with  lovelj'  pines 
and  other  trees.  Here,  too,  there  are  found  .some  of 
the  most  famous  pre-historic  cave-dwellings.  At  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  third  national  park.  Miss  Long 
rode  down  a  narrow  winding  path  on  mule-back  into 
the  canyon.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  Grand 
Canyon  need  no  description  of  its  unparalled  gran- 
deur, and  by  mere  words  those  of  you  who  have  not 
seen  it  could  not  possibh'  be  sufficiently  impressed. 

Going  through  the  desert  they  decided  to  drive 
all  night  in  order  to  avoid  the  excess  midday 
heat.  In  General  Grant  Park  they  saw  the  giant  red- 
wood and  sequoia  trees.     The  largest  of  these,  the 


General  Sherman,  is  forty  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  the  oldest  known  living  thing  in  the  world.  These 
trees  are  so  mammoth  that  one  of  them,  now  hollow, 
is  used  as  a  livery  stable  for  thirty  mules.  The  fact 
that  these  trees  were  already  large  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War  and  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  may  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  old  tliey  are. 

Yosemite — frequently  called  "The  Playground  of 
California" — was  the  last  park  they  visited  before 
going  to  Berkeley  for  the  summer  school  session. 

On  the  way  home  they  stopped  at  Crater  Lake. 
Tliis  lake  is  two  thousand  feet  deep,  and  exceptionally 
cold,  due  to  the  higli  altitude  and  the  proximity  of 
large  snow  drifts.  From  the  rim  of  the  lake  to  the 
water  the  distance  is  a  thousand  feet.  Sevei-al  years 
ago  a  young  girl  swam  across  this  lake  to  a  small 
island  in  the  center  of  it — Wizard  Island. 

Of  all  the  parks  visited,  ilt.  Ranier  is  Jli.ss  Long's 
favorite.  Here  they  enjoyed  coasting  and  snow^ball- 
ing.  In  Paradise  Valley  there  is  snow  nearly  all  year 
round,  save  for  one  month  of  flowers  and  heather. 

Glacier  Park,  in  Montana,  is  the  most  unspoiled 
national  park.  There  are  no  complete  automobile 
roads.  Travel  is  of  necessity  by  foot  or  horseback. 
Here  there  are  many  glaciers  and  'high  peaks,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  called  "Going-to-the-Sun". 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  what  might  be  termed  a 
"Tour  of  National  Parks",  Yellowstone — the  far- 
famed — was  visited.  Its  wonders  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  difficiilt  to  name  them  all.  Old  Faithful  and 
Mammoth — together  with  all  the  hot  springs  and  other 
geysers  are  equally  awe-inspiring.  It  was  in  Yellow- 
stone that  a  friendly  (?)  bear  attempted  to  filch  the 
California  almoncLs  that  Miss  Long  was  carefully 
carrying  back  to  Kentucky. 

Besides  visiting  national  parks  they  stopped  at 
many  historical  points  of  interest.  Among  these  were 
the  gold  mines  of  '49  and  the  old  Lewis  and  Clark 
trail.  They  saw  the  monument  that  has  been  erected 
in  memory  of  the  Indian  girl  who  acted  as  guide  to 
Lewis  and  Clark.  In  the  Buffalo  Bill  Museum  they 
saw  the  saddle  in  which  he  made  the  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  mile  non-stop  ride  in  the  Pony  Ex- 
press. I  wonder  if  fifty  years  from  now  proud  Miss- 
ourians  will  exhibit  in  their  museums,  fragments  of  the 
"Spirit  of  St.  Louis".  And  will  they  marvel  at  the 
helmet  and  goggles  as  we  today  marvel  at  the  chaps 
and  spurs  of  Buffalo  Bill? 
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RESOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

At  the  beginning  of  every  college  year  there  must  necessarily  be  a  period  of  disorder  and  confusion ; 
of  adjustment  to  the  new  life  on  the  part  of  Freshmen,  and  readjustment  to  a  former  life  on  the  part  of 
old  students.  And  though  this  time  is,  in  many  way.:;,  one  of  continual  pleasure,  of  friendships  made  and 
friendships  strengthened,  of  new  experiences,  and  old  ones  lived  again,  of  the  numerous  thrills  which  a 
change  in  environment  always  brings,  nevertheless,  most  of  us  are  glad  when  the  days  of  uncertainty 
and  experiment  are  over,  and  welcome  the  opening  of  each  of  the  annual  activities,  which  show  that  the 
new  life  has  definitely  begun.  This  Fall  we  have  been  especially  interested  in  regaining  our  equilibrium, 
turning  our  attention  each  day  to  some  definite  phase  of  our  complex  existence,  and  now,  with  the  first 
appearance  of  The  Brambler,  we  feel  completely  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Since  its  publication  may 
be  said  to  mark  a  transition  in  our  thoughts,  duties  and  habits,  it  is  very  fitting  at  this  time  to  consider  our 
status  as  membere  of  the  College  group,  and  our  part  in  the  work  of  the  new  session. 

With  the  recent  arrival  of  so  manj'  new  Faculty  members,  with  numerous  changes  in  the  curriculum, 
and  with  the  aeciuisition  of  better  and  more  modern  facilities  for  work  in  every  department,  there  ha.s  come 
to  most  of  us  as  never  before  a  realization  of  our  capacity  for  advancement,  and  the  thrill  of  aiming  al- 
ways towards  the  best  and  knowing  that  our  aims  are  finding  steady  support  on  every  side.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  obsen^e  these  signs  of  progress  with  only  an  outward  show  of  interest ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  nec- 
e.ssarj^  to  understand  their  real  meaning  and  intimate  connection  with  each  one  of  us.  For  only  by  an 
earnest  and  constant  devotion  to  our  work  can  we  hope  to  maintain  those  standards  which  make  our  pres- 
ent life  here  so  successful,  and  to  attain  those  ideals  on  which  the  College  life  of  the  future  depends. 

Nor  is  the  academic  schedule  the  only  one  which  claims  our  attention  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 
Numerous  other  activities  need  our  active  interest  and  continual  help.  For,  just  as  we  wish  our  life  after 
".oUege  to  be  full  and  rich  and  varied,  so  do  we  wish  our  time  of  preparedness  to  be  represented  by  many 
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phases  of  work  and  play.  And  of  all  our  interests,  none  is  more  attractive  to  us  than  that  of  athletics, 
since  no  college  is  more  ideally  situated  than  ours  for  successful  participation  in  all  branches  of  sports. 
Enjoying  as  we  do  advantages  of  every  description,  including  a  pleasant,  equable  climate  and  a  beau- 
tiful, inspiring  location,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  role  of  athletics  should  be  an  increasingly  large  one 
at  Sweet  Briar,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  department  should  continue  to  be  adequately  filled.  It  is  now 
entirely  up  to  the  student  body  to  prove  by  their  work  and  cooperation  that  the  high  standards  are  worth 
while,  and  this  increasing  interest  one  of  permanence. 

In  addition  to  the  great  part  played  by  athletics  in  our  College  life  we  notice  a  similar  advancement 
in  the  field  of  student  publications.  The  recent  ai:)pearanee  of  the  newspaper  is  indicative  of  our  growth 
in  this  respect,  and  our  determination  to  make  literary  progress  at  Sweet  Briar  correspond  to  that  pro- 
gress along  other  lines.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  done  unless  we  make  our  publications  instrumental  in 
expressing  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  whole  student  body,  and  representative  of  the  best  efforts  of 
every  girl  in  College,  not  merely  those  of  the  few  staff  officers.  This  is  true  likewise  of  all  of  our  extra-cur- 
ricular activiti&s,  which  need  the  support  and  enthusiastic  backing  of  the  whole  College  to  give  them  that 
breadth  of  vision  and  wideness  of  scope  so  e.s.sential  to  steady  progress.  And  there  is  no  more  fit  time 
than  this,  when  every  phase  of  our  annual  program  is  being  rejuvenated,  and  gathering  strength  for 
the  new  year,  for  us  to  realize  our  individual  responsibilities  in  every  line  of  work  and  determine  to  main- 
tain an  active  interest  in  each  throughout  the  coming  months.  By  so  resolving,  and  by  living  up  to  our 
resolutions,  we  may  make  our  life  here  so  full,  so  varied,  so  happy  as  to  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  our 
beautiful   surroundings,   our   high   standards,   our  glorious  oppoi'tunities. 


OUR  NEXT  NUMBER 

The  Bramblee  is  proud  of  its  Gallimaufry  and  Tau  Phi  pages,  which  make  their  first  appearance  in 
this  issue.  Which  reminds  us  that  the  next  issue  will  be  the  Freshman  Number,  and  we  hope  that  every 
Freshman  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  it  the  best  Bramblee  of  the  year.  Stories,  poems,  jokes,  essays, 
humorous  articles,  and  plays,  as  well  as  India  ink  drawings,  are  mo.st  acceptable.  Contributions  can  be 
dropped  in  the  small  boxes,  which  are  under  the  mail  boxes  in  each  building,  or  left  on  The  Beambler 
desk  in  the  Publications  Office  back  of  the  Book  Shop.  Members  of  every  class  are  urged  to  contribute,  as 
it  is  only  the  subject  matter  that  is  limited  to  Freshmen. 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE: 

President  Meta  Glass 
Mary  Henderson,  '31 
Alice  "Webb,  '28 
E.  C.  Eggleston 
Eleanor  Borroum,  '31 
Eleanor  Duvall,  '29 
Mary  Gochnauer,  '29 
Elizabeth  Copeland,  '30 
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THE     BRAJIBLER 


A.  iljoodl  W  omaBL 
Lonis  Br om field 

"A  Good  Woman"  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  four 
novels  to  which  Louis  Bronifield  has  given  the  general 
title  "Escape."  "The  Green  Bay  Tree,"  "Posses- 
sion," and  "Early  Autumn"  are  the  forerunners  of 
"A  Good  Woman,"  and  have  paved  for  it  a  way  to 
ln*illiant  success,  which  it 
merits  more  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  It  is  true 
that  "Early  Autumn"  is  a 
novel  of  more  pleasing 
theme,  and  more  typical  of 
this  day  and  time,  but 
"A  Good  Woman"  is  by 
far  the  stronger  and  more 
interesting  book.  John  Car- 
ter, in  the  New  Yark  Times, 
sa.ys  that  the  first  eight 
pages  are  a  model  for  any 
author  for  the  opening  of 
a  novel. 

The  story  is  that  of 
Emnui  Downes,  the  "Good 
Woman ' ',  who  lives  her  life 
on  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  conventionality. 
Her  only  son,  Philip,  whom 
she  has  dominated  since 
childhood,  becomes  a  mis- 
sionary, and  marries  a  woman  of  her  choosing.  But 
suddenly  Philip  sees  a  vision.  He  loses  his  faith,  tires 
of  his  wife,  and  comes  home  with  only  a  desire  to  find 
real  happiness,  and  to  live  a  life  of  reality — life  in  the 
raw.  His  life,  the  life  of  his  wife  and  of  the  woman 
he  loved  alike,  are  bent  by  the  influence  of  Emma 
Dowue.s,  the  good  woman,  whose  goodness  comes  to 
naught  because  she  lacks  an  understanding  heart. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  direct,  an  almost  crude  way. 
Strange  to  say,  this  crudeness  is  the  author's  greatest 


ecommemi 


POETRY  AND  DRAMA 


Pickwick — A  Peay Hamilton  and  BeiUy 

Requiem    Wolfe 

Chosen  Poems Van  Dylc 


FICTION 


The  Gr.\ndmothers  Westcott 

Unkind  St.vr Hoyt 

Zelda  Maksh  C.  G.  Norris 

SoiiETHiNG  About  Eve  Casbell 

The  Mob  , Jhanez 

jALN.v  ,. - de  la  Bocli  e 

MISCELLANEOUS  « 

The  Rise  of  American  Civilization Beard 

Why  We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings Dorsey 

Tolerance Van  Loon 

Life  of  Buddha Jlerold 

The  Outlawry  of  War  , Morrison 

Benito  Mussolini — The  Man  Bordeaux 


tool;  for  it  sends  eacli  thought  direct  to  its  mark  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Chopper  Quia  (JPoems) 
Countee  Cullen 
(N.  Y.  Times) 

Countee  Cullen 's  "Cop- 
per Sun"  is  his  second 
volume  and  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  observe  that  it  re- 
veals a  profounder  depth 
than  "Color."  Any  ex- 
ploration of  his  substance 
of  being  will  immediately 
reveal  inborn  negi'o  im- 
pulses disciplined  bj'  cult- 
ure and  an  awareness  of  re- 
straint and  the  more  deli- 
cate nuances  of  emotional- 
ized intellect.  A  primitive 
naivete  underlies  his  work, 
yet,  curiously  enough,  the 
surface  values  are  sophisti- 
cated enough.  There  are 
times  when  he  is  the  more 
obvious  negro  poet  senti- 
mentalizing about  himself 
and  his  people,  but  the  ad- 
mirable aspect  of  his  work 
does  not  suggest  the  descriptive  "negro  poet"  any 
more  than  the  work  of  Mark  Van  Doren,  for  instance, 
.suggests  the  "white  poet."  He  is  unlike  Laugston 
Hughes,  who  is  nearly  always  the  "negro  poet."  It 
is  surely  no  disparagement  to  assert  that  a  writer  is 
the  poet  of  a  race,  for  Walt  Whitman  was  one  and  so 
is  William  Butler  Yeats ;  but  there  is  a  cul-de-sac  into 
which  the  free  mind  of  the  poet  should  not  be  driven. 
That  cul-de-sac  does  not  contain  the  universal  gestures 
of  a  groping  humanity,  but  the  peculiar  emanations 
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of  a  specified  people.  The  great  national  poets  trans- 
cended it,  Plomer,  for  instance,  being  as  universal  as 
he  was  Crreek.  Countee  Cullen,  because  he  escapes 
this  cul-de-sac  so  ofteiij  speaks  as  much  for  the  young- 
er era  of  poets  in  America  as  he  does  for  the  negro. 


her  husband  on  an  errand  of  mercy  which  takes  him 
:;traight  to  his  death. 

From  this  novel  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  moral 
courage  of  these  pioneer  people ;  and  the  background 
of  the  boundless  Dakota  prairie,  with  its  mysterious 
distances,  is  painted  with  alternating  beauty  and  grim- 
ness,  in  this  epic  of  the  great  northwest. 


JOlue    Y  oyage 
Conrad  Allien 

"Blue  Voyage"  is  a  book  of  great  introspection, 
written  in  a  style  which  unites  the  incoherence,  with- 
out the  aimlessness  of  Hemingway,  and  the  sublety, 
without  the  humor  of  Erskine.  The  theme  is  the 
psychological  revelation  of  a  middle-class  novelist  in 
the  one  idyllic  love  of  his  life,  and  his  fall  from  the 
flight.  The  scene  of  the  entire  book  is  a  ship  at  sea, 
under  the  isolation  and  socializing  influence  of  a  long 
voyage.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of  the 
book  is  predominantly  unhappy,  it  lacks  the  bleak- 
ness of  a  Parish  or  a  Perber ;  and  we  close  it  with 
feeling,  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  vivid, impudent 
Paubion,  and  the  sadistic,  hard-living  Demarest.  It 
is,  perhaps,  their  essential  veracity,  and  so  their  like- 
nses  to  ourselves,  that  causes  us  to  respect  them. 

Ijianits  m  £lke  Jc/apfln. 
0.  E.  Bolvaag 

This  novel  gives  an  impressive  and  valuable  account 
of  one  of  the  great  movements  in  American  history. 
Although  the  characters  are  immigrants  and  the 
author  a  foreigner,  it  is  typically  an  American  novel. 
Mr.  Rolvaag,  now  a  professor  in  an  American  College, 
was  a  Norwegian,  and  it  is  in  this  language  that  the 
book  was  first  written,  and  it  was  first  published  in 
Norway.  It  is  felt  by  some  that  the  novel  has  lost 
some  of  its  fineness  in  translation,  but  it  reads  idio- 
matically enough,  and  even  in  the  English  "its  effect 
is  one  of  ingenious  charm  with  occasional  chapters 
of  great  power."  This  is  a  novel  of  the  march  of 
frontier  conquest  and  man's  struggle  against  nature. 
It  has  pathos  and  humor  of  a  homely  sort,  and  one 
follows  the  group  of  characters  with  sympathy  and 
absorption.  Per  Hansa,  the  hero,  is  a  true  pioneer; 
Beret,  his  wife,  is  a  sensitive  creature  who  dwells  in 
perpetual  fear  of  the  boundless  prairie  and  its  capac- 
ity for  evil.  She  at  last  finds  comfort  in  the  traditional 
religion  of  her  folk,  but  her  faith  leads  her  to  send 


Xlke   Bartury    VV  itcn. 

A )itli onij  Ricliardsoii 

(N.  Y.  Times) 

Mothers  have  of  late  fared  very  badly,  both  in  drama 
and  in  fiction.  It  is  the  evil,  rather  than  the  good 
which  they  may  do,  that  has  dominated  in  recent 
novels.  And  while  the  evil  is  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  very  differently  produced,  the  havoc  wrought  by 
Anthony  Richardson's  "Barbury  Witch"  is  no  whit 
less  than  that  achieved  by  Louis  Bromfield's  "A  Good 
Woman,"  though  in  other  ways  no  two  novels  could 
be  less  alike,  for  Mr.  Richardson's  story  has  its  set- 
ting in  a  small,  lonely'  cottage  on  the  English  downs, 
known  as  Little  Barbury;  a  cottage  that  "crouched 
beneath  its  sheltering  guard  of  trees,  isolated,  sub- 
merged, mysterious,"  and  also  malevolent. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  just  idea  of  this  very  un- 
usual novel  without  revealing  something  of  its  plot, 
and  that  would  be  most  unfair  to  its  prospective  read- 
ers. Por  its  story  is  an  absorbingly  interesting  one, 
and  if  it  closes  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great  tragedy, 
there  are  some  whom  it  leaves  untouched  by  the  cloud, 
walking  in  lirightest  sunshine.  Its  five  important 
characters  are  all  living  people.  But  real  as  all  these 
people  are,  the  triumph  of  the  book  is  its  portrait 
of  that  "brigand"  of  life,  selfish,  hysterical,  histrionic 
Mrs.  de  Pevel,  who  must  always  "play  to  her  only 
audience,  herself,"  dramatizing  all  her  emotions.  "She 
seemed  to  search  for  the  dramatic  m(mient  in  every- 
thing"; 'her  love  was,  as  is  revealed  at  last,  "a  sort 
of  bindweed  love,"  leaning,  clinging,  stifling;  at  all 
costs,  she  mu.st  have  "scenes,"  dramatized  emotions. 

The  novel  has  been  very  well  done ;  it  has  the  rare 
quality  we  call  atmosphere,  and  though  toward  the 
end  the  nightmare-effect  steadily  increases,  it  is  al- 
ways entirely  real.  And  the  gruesome  side  of  the 
story  is  balanced  by  fine  and  beautiful  love.  "The 
Barbury  Witch"  is  long,  but  it  does  not  drag;  it  is 
at  once  vivid  and  sombre,  a  finely-wrought  and  ex- 
(^eptionally  ptiwerful  novel. 
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Spring  is  coming,  with  its  roses  axid  lilies !  And 
have  j'ou  noticed  that  certain  Senioi-s,  hitherto  studied- 
ly sloppy  in  true  S.  B.  fashion,  are  now  daily  washed, 
coiifed,  and  gowned  as  if  to  attend  the  international 
polo  games? 

The  Chapel  Committee  should  speedily  recognize 
in  G.  Prior  the  year's  star  drawing  card. 

Modest  little  K.  Blake  in  her  usual  modest  manner 
wonders  modestly  why  she,  of  all  people,  should  be 
chosen  for  the  role  of  the  "sophisticate"  in  the 
Founder's  Day  Play. 

Last  year's  popular  organization,  the  Grammer  De 
teetive  Agency,  seems  to  be  less  active  this  year.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  two 
favorite  detectives.  We  will  call  these  two,  for  lack 
of  less  commonplace  names,  Miss  Browu  and  Miss 
Jones. 

Mi.ss  Leadheater,  do  be  more  circumspect  when  fur- 
nishing examples  in  "Ee."  class,  such  as  that  for  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns. 

We  pause  in  the  hustling  and  bustling  of  testing 
knee  jerks,  to  help  Sonuner,  Sophomore,  to  get  set  for 
the  Harvard-Princeton  game  this  year. 

When  catching  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  a  car  on  the 
drive  Saturday  night,  if  the  owner  inadvertently  walks 
up,  a  fast  and  clever  remark  is,  "Excuse  us,  we 
tliought  this  was  someone  else's  car."  Ain't  it  so, 
Bouncing  Bet? 

The  other  day,  as  a  Freshman  was  dutifully  (and 
actually)  reciting  the  Seniors'  names,  she  was  inter- 
rupted with  the  question,  "And  what  is  ]Miss  West?" 
With  a  triumphant   smile  she  broke   down  with  the 


knowledge  she  had  gleaned  in  three  short  weeks, 
is  cunning,"  she  said. 


'She 


We  gather  that  le  dernier  cri  in  things  pour  le  sport 
are  three-inch  socks,  displayed  for  the  first  time  by 
iliss  ilary  E.  This  young  lady,  noticed  primarily  for 
her  May  Day  wardrobe,  has  this  season  cultivated  the 
nicotine  habit  (pour  dire  rie)i  de  ses  presque  quoti- 
diens  pet  its  voijagcs  a  Lijnchburg)  aided  and  abetted 
by  her  boon  companion,  the  Sophomore  song  leader. 


For  genuine  old-time  whole-souled  amusement, 
fair  editor-in-chief  to  make  you  a  fish  face. 


ask 


Three  cheers  for  the  .young  and  pretty  professor 
who  consents  to  chaperon  with  the  assurance  that  a 
rush  on  the  dance-floor  is  the  reward  for  the  job. 

The  campus  is  curious  to  learn  how  long  her  sum- 
mer rest  cure  will  continue  to  soften  our  erudite  Sis. 

Watch  for  the  All-American  athlete  of  the  Class 
of  1931! 

For  the  season  of  1928  Miss  Anna  Perry  Neal,  a 
new  Junior,  will  doubtless  choose  ilussel  Shoals  as 
her  .summer  resort. 

Freshmen  are  ever  droll.  This  class  has  yet  to  learn 
that  finger-bowls  are  not  used  here,  and  that  one  does 
not  dress  in  coat,  hat,  and  gloves  for  church. 

Several  Seniors  are  already  in  their  doddering  sec- 
ond childhood,  and  have  set  a  splendid  example  for 
the  new  girls  with  their  lady-like  Kick-the-Can  games. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  peace  with  Miss  M.  Sturges  Feitle- 
baum.  Last  year  we  struggled  to  understand  her 
proletariat  French  and  this  year  we  have  to  develope 
a  Milt  Gross  vocabularv  in  order  to  converse  with  her. 
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.h/xtFacfs   From   tlie    UiaFy   of  a   iyiLicld.ie^'Agetl 

Jr  lapper 


May  23— 

but  what  really  bothers  me  most  is  my  diet — 

there  is  something  so  intangible  about  lettuce  and  it  is 
elusive.  May  Hampsted  was  telling  me  about  a  really 
heavenly  sounding  diet  she  learned  in  Paris.  IMay 
got  the  mcst  atrocious  clothes  when  she  wa.s  there.  The 
French  have  so  many  subtle  ways  of  showing  their 
resentment  about  the  War  Debt.  But  May  met  an 
absolute  Count  and  he  is  coming  over  here — it  seems 
he  writes  poems,  and  May  has  always  attempted  the 
literary  pose,  although  I  doubt  if  she  ever  progressed 
farther  than  "St.  Elmo."  She  looks  rather  old,  I 
think.  She  casually  mentioned  a  place  in  France 
where  a  doctor  makes  over  faces  wonderfully.  The 
name  of  the  place  was — I  guess  I've  forgotten — I'll 
have  to  ask  her  next  time  I  see  her.  Now,  of  course, 
I  don't  look  a  day  over  twenty-eight  or  nine,  but 
maybe  later.  The  new  permanent  wave  wa.s  quite  a 
success. 

May  30— 

I  have  been  attending  the  most  astounding  seances — 
of  course  I  don't  reallyy  believe  in  such  things,  but 
in  my  private  interview  with  Senor  VecoUa  (twenty- 
five  dollars!)  he  told  me  that  I  should  meet  my  in- 
tended husband  soon,  and  that  the  meeting  would 
talve  place  in  a  crowded  room.  The  Count  of  May's 
is  coming  to-morrow.  I  thing  Spaniards  are  immensely 
psychic — their  eyes  are  really  amazing,  but  Mr.  VecoUa 
was  a  little  too  fat  to  be  really  convincing. 

June  1 — 

May  dropped  in  to  ask  me  to  a  studio  party  to 
introduce  the  Count — his  name  is  unpronounceable  but 
sounds  very  authentic.  Only  literary  lions  are  to  be 
there,  and  May  insisted  that  I  write  a  poem  so  I 
wouldn't  feel  out  of  place.  She  said  it  was  very  easy 
and  started  on  a  long  explanation  about  inspirations, 
but  I  brought  in  some  cake  that  was  left  from  lunch 
and  that  changed  the  subject,  thank  heaven.  I  hate 
explanations — they  are  so  obviousl\-  futile.  May 
looked  a  little  seedy.  I  was  glad  I  had  on  my  rose 
dres.s — it's  very  smart  and  it  made  May  look  so  over- 
dressed. 


I  refuse  to  write  a  poem — there  is  something  so 
horribly  mental  about  writing.  I  could  act  the  part 
of  a  literary  bud  easily,  though.  One  only  needs  to 
disparage  every  author  mentioned  except  the  one  to 
whom  one  talks.  It  is  simple,  and  sure  to  make  people 
think  you  a  great  critic. 

I  am  very  sleepy.  The  dinner  at  the  Breton's  was 
boring  beyond  imagination. 

June  3 — 

May's  party  last  night  wa.s  quite  nice — far  better 
than  most  of  hers  are.  The  studio  was  sort  of  semi- 
dark,  but  the  calcimined  faces  of  those  young  up- 
starts, the  Dare  twins,  could  lie  .seen  anywhere.  Their 
clothes  were  really  ridiculous.  I  don't  see  why  on 
earth  May  invited  them — she  looked  like  a  decrepit 
hag  beside  them.  The  Count  was  rather  queer — tall 
and  big,  with  a  red  beard  and  a  pink  bald  head — they 
clashed  terribly.  He  seemed  to  think  me  vei'y  un- 
patriotic, because  I  hadn't  attended  the  Chicago  fire. 
I  coldly  informed  him  that  I  wasn't  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  fire.  I  guess  this  wasn  't  the  crowded  room  that 
Vecolla  meant.  The  Count  made  a  perfect  fool  of 
himself  chasing  the  Dare  girls.  There  is  something 
phenomenally  appalling  about  the  way  men  can  be 
taken  in  by  brainless  idiots. 

He  read  a  silly  poem  which  may  have  a  hidden 
meaning,  but  personally  I  couldn't  see  it.  I  remember 
it  distinctly — every  word,  for  he  simply  bellowed  it, 
and  it  made  me  definitely  decided  to  give  up  literature 
forever.  Everyone  seemed  rather  awed  by  it,  but  to 
me  a  menu  has  far  more  poetry  in  it  than  that  insane 
drivel. 

These  are  the  very  words — • 
"In  the  summer  sun 
The  ruddy  weeds  have  green  fringes. 

Their  red  eyes  wilt — 
I  scream  to  Nature  to  save  them  for  me  .  .  . 
A  cat  wails — 
A  dog  bays — 
Oh,  Heaven!  why  does  Life  decay?" 

I  have  sworn  off  studio  parties — the  incense  is  sick- 
ening.   Tomorrow  I  leave  for  France  .... 
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(Continucii    from   Page    11) 

tion  as  it  appears  to  the  vision  is  the  goal.  It  helps 
to  know  these  things  when  looking  at  a  futurist's 
painting.  We  may  also  be  grateful  to  the  artist  for 
labelling  his  works.  Russolo's  "Dynamisme  D'une 
Auto"  would  still  lie  a  horrid  nightmare  of  monsters' 
gaping  jaws  and  black  pyramids  on  their  ears  were 
it  not  for  this  bit  of  assistance.  More  intelligible, 
however,  is  Giacomo  Balla's  "A  Lady  with  Her  Dog". 
Here  at  least  we  get  the  approximate  outline  of  a 
dog  and  the  effect  of  a  skirt.  The  tale  is  told  by 
Orpen  when  he  says,  "The  picture  may  be  regarded 
as  a  synthesis  of  rapid-motion  photography.  A  multi- 
plicity of  paws  and  tails  indicate  that  the  animal  is 
trotting  with  wagging  tail,  four  ghostly  chains  sug- 
gest the  whirling  of  his  lead,  and  an  army  of  shoes 
presents  the  movement  of  his  owner's  feet." 

And  even  stranger  things  are  being  done  with  land- 
scapes. Two  absolutely  authentic  (they  can  be  proven 
if  necessary)  stories  will  illustrate  this.  An  artist, 
living  in  Paris  and  painting  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  past,  became  indignant  because  no  recog- 
nition was  afforded  his  paintings  at  the  exhibitions. 
One  day  he  told  a  friend  that  he  was  going  to  send  a 
painting  to  the  next  exhibition  of  ultra-modem  works. 
His  friend  laughed  sympathetically.  They  both  at- 
tended the  exhibition  and  could  not  get  within  ten 
yards  of  his  picture.  It  was  the  most  talked-of  canvas 
of  the  lot.  Groups  gathered  around,  examining  it 
minutely  and  asking  one  another  what  the  significance 
of  this  or  that  section  was.  The  theme  and  subtlety 
of  expression  were  praised  unceasingly,  the  warmth 
and  placement  of  colors  admired  without  restraint. 
Finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  the  two  were 
given  a  view  of  it.  The  artist's  friend  turned  to  hira 
and  said : 

"How  did  you  do  it?" 

"AVell,  ril  tell  you  exactly,"  he  replied.  "I  took 
my  brush  and  sloshed  it  indiscriminately  over  the 
palette  and  then  daulied  the  canvas  with  no  other 
thought  or  purpose  than  to  cover  it  somehow." 

The  other  story  is  similar.  A  group  of  artists,  also 
in  Paris,  resented  the  type  of  paintings  which  was 
winning  the  laurel  wreaths  at  the  exhibitions.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  relieve  their  emotions,  they  procured 
a  huge  canvas  which  they  tacked  to  the  side  of  a 
barn.  Before  this  they  placed  cans  of  paint — blue, 
green,  red,  orange,  yellow,  etc.  Then  they  backed 
up  to  the  pails  a  donkey  with  a  brush  tied  to  his  tail. 
As  the  donkey  switched  this  ever-active  member  the 
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brush  would  enter  a  pot  of  paint  and  then  wash  the 
canvas.  This  process  continued  for  about  ten  minutes 
with  a  brilliant  result.  Because  the  donkey  happened 
to  lavish  more  yellow  and  orange  on  the  canvas,  the 
picture  was  christened,  "At  Sunset."  Then  it  was 
sent  to  the  exhibition,  where  it  was  not  awarded  the 
first  prize,  but  received  honorable  mention. 

Oh,  the  delight  of  being  intelligent  in  an  art  gal- 
lery ! 

"Pardon  me,  my  good  man,  but  what  drove  you  to 
drink?" 

"Thirst,  curious  person,  thirst." — Log. 


Professor:  "What's  your  idea  on  the  sub.iect?" 
Student:    "Oh,    it's    still    the    same    as    yours." — 
Lampoon. 

"Did  you  know  I  was  a  life-saver  last  summer'.'" 
"Really,  what  flavor?"— Jes/er. 

''If  no  one  talked  of  what  he  does  not  understand," 
said  Hi  Ho,  the  sage  of  Chinatown,  "the  silence  would 
become  unbearable." — WasJiiiigton  Star. 

We  are  told  that  "this  year's  output  of  cars  will 
run  into  millions."  We  are  grateful  for  this  hint, 
and  will  try  our  best  not  to  be  one  of  those  millions. 
— Literary  Digest. 

Bride:  "How  do  you  like  the  soup,  dear?  I  got  the 
recipe  over  the  radio." 

Husband:  "I  can  taste  the  static." — Life. 

Employer  to  stenographer:  "Bring  in  your  pencil 
and  paper  and  chewing  gum  and  take  some  dictation." 
— Queen  High. 
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